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I.   ENOCH  C.  WINES. 


Enoch  C.  Winbs,  D.D.  LL.D.,  first  President  of  the  City  University, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  was  born  in  Hanover  Township,  Morris  County, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  l7th  day  of  February,  180G.  His  ancestors  were 
from  Wales.  They  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  tlie  eastern  por- 
tion of  Long  Island,  where  many  of  their  descendants  still  reside. 
One  of  them,  the  Rev.  Abijah  Wines,  was  the  first  professor  of  theol- 
ogy in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Bangor,  Maine.  The  father  of 
Dr.  Wines  was  a  farmer,  and  having  removed  from  Now  Jersey  to 
Vermont  when  his  son  was  al>out  six  years  of  age,  he  purchased  land 
on  the  l)eautiful  and  romantic  shores  of  Lake  ChampUin  ;  and  here 
was  laid  tiie  foundation  of  that  robust  frame  and  vigorous  health, 
which  have  aided  so  largely  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  whatever 
that  son  has  since  undertaken.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  express  his 
great  indebtedness  to  his  father  for  having  wisely  kept  him  at  work 
on  the  farm  until  he  was  fifteen  years  old ;  for  his  physical  constitu- 
tion was  in  this  way  so  matured  and  strengthened,  that,  in  the  sever* 
est  and  most  protracted  mental  labors,  he  has  never  broken  duwn, 
and  indeed  has  never  sufl^ered  but  one  serious  attack  of  illness  thruugh 
a  life  extending  over  half  a  century. 

More  is  due  to  the  influences  surrounding  us  when  our  education, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  begins,  than  is  perhaps  generally  sup- 
po?H.'d  or  admitted.  The  instructions  of  parents,  the  nature  of  our 
youthful  employments,  the  objects  which  we  daily  contemplate,  and 
tlie  companions  with  whom  we  daily  associate,  inevitably  make  their 
abiding  impression,  and  can  not,  in  justice,  be  passed  over  when  seek- 
ing to  know  how  a  human  mind  was  educated.  Something  more 
than  schools  is  to  be  taken  into  account ;  something  tliat  often  shapes 
all  the  acquirements  made  in  schools,  and  gives  direction  to  our  intel- 
lectual efforts  when  we  ourselves  may  be  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
origin  of  the  impulse.  The  scholastic  advantages  of  young  Whines 
were  poor  enough,  having  nothing  l>etter  than  the  ordinary  district 
school  to  attend  in  the  winter  months,  at  a  time  when  the  chea|)est 
teachers  were  employed  rather  to  take  care  of  the  childrt.*n  xhtin 
instruct  tliem ;  but  it  was  not  without  lasting  benefit  tlmt,  while  his 
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frame  was  hardening  under  the  hcjilthful  work  of  the  farm,  he  had 
leisure  for  reflection  and  sclf-cointuunion  and  patient  thought,  as 
he  followed  the  slow  plough.  Nor  must  we  leave  out  of  view  another 
of  his  educators  of  a  diflferent  character,  found  in  the  sublime  scenerj 
around  Lake  Champlain.  There  were  gentle  voices  speaking  to  the 
boy  mysteriously  from  the  clear  water  and  blue  mountains,  and  the 
echo  of  these  >oiccs  is  still  heard  after  the  lapse  of  forty  years. 
The  result  of  these  silent  but  potent  influences  is  still  seen  in  many  a 
poetic  thought,  starling  out  from  the  midst  of  the  most  logical  dis- 
cusi^ions,  like  gems  flashing  here  and  there  in  a  quarry  of  solid  rocks. 

At  the  affo  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  the  Caslleton  Arademv,  then 
under  the  care  of  Ilenry  How,  A.  M.,  who  united  in  hims«^lf  the  liigh 
qualities  of  the  ripe  scholar,  the  skillful  teacher,  and  the  polished 
christian  gentleman.  Two  years  afterwards  he  entered  Middlebury 
College,  Vermont.  The  faculty  at  that  time  was  composed  of  gen- 
tlemen of  acknowledged  worth  and  distinguished  ability.  The  ven- 
erable Joshua  Bates,  D.D.,  was  president ;  Robert  B.  Patton,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  Greek  scholars  our  country  has  ever  produced,  was 
professor  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Hough,  a  gentleman  of  rare  genius  and  of  the  highest  culture, 
was  professor  of  Latin.  Here  he  was  graduated  in  1827,  receiving 
the  second  honor  in  his  class,  in  the  Latin  salutatory,  the  valedictory 
oration,  which  was  the  first,  having  been  assigned  to  Henry  Smith, 
(now  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,)  for  many  years  professor  of  languages  in 
Marietta  College,  Ohio,  and  subsequently  president  of  the  same,  and 
at  the  present  time,  (1800,)  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the 
Lane  Theological  Seminary  near  Cincinnati. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation,  Dr.  Wines  became  principal  of 
the  academy  in  St.  Albans,  Vermont.  Here,  however,  he  continued 
only  six  months,  in  consequence  of  having  accei>ted  the  offer  of  a  pri- 
vate school  in  Washington  city.  At  the  expiration  of  a  year  in  this 
new  field  of  labor,  where  he  gave  high  promise  of  his  future  useful- 
ness and  distinction,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  United  States  Xavy,  and  was  ordered  on  board  the  frigate  Con- 
stellation for  a  cruise  up  the  Mediterranean.  Whilu  he  desired  to 
visit  and  see  for  himself  the  scenes  and  cities  of  the  old  world,  with 
which  his  youthful  studies  had  made  him  f:imiliar,  his  principal  mo- 
tive for  seeking  this  position  was  his  desire  to  perfect  himself  in  the 
languages  of  southern  Europe — an  object  which  good  health  and 
assiduous  diligence  enabled  him  fully  to  acconij)lish. 

On  his  return,  he  made  his  first  ventnre  as  an  author,  in  the  publi- 
cation, through  the  well-known  house  of  Carey  tt  Lea,  I*hihufelphia, 
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of  two  volumes,  12mo.,  entitled  "  Tvoo  Years  and  a  Half  in  the 
American  Navy,'^'^  This  work  met  with  a  favor  and  a  success  far  be^ 
yond  the  author's  expccUitions.  It  was  reviewed  in  terms  of  high 
commendation  by  the  leading  papers  and  magazines  of  the  country. 
It  was  n^published  in  England,  where,  with  a  solitary  exception,  it  met 
with  a  like  favor  from  the  literary  journals  of  the  united  kingdom. 

About  this  time,  sunmier  of  1832,  he  was  married  to  Mi.'ss  Emm.i, 
daughter  of  Arthur  Joseph  Stansbury,  Esq.,  of  Washington  city,  the 
veteran  and  accomplished  reporter  of  the  *'  Xational  Intdl'if/tnccr^^ 

Seven  sons  have  blessed  this  happy  and  still  unbroken  union,  of 
whom  three  are  yet  spared.  Two  of  them,  young  gentlemen  of  fiue 
talents  and  culture,  are  on  the  eve  of  entering  the  gospel  ministry. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  1832,  Prof.  U.  13.  Patton,  his  old 
teacher  in  Greek,  invited  him  to  become  his  successor  in  the  princi- 
palship  of  the  Edgohill  School,  Princeton,  New  Jersey ;  a  iK)sitioii 
which  Dr.  Wines  accepted  and  a'^sumed  the  following  spring.  This 
school  was  established  in  some  degree,  though  not  fully,  upon  the 
plan  (»f  the  German  gymnasia,  a  class  of  institutions  with  which  a  two 
years'  residence  in  Germany  had  made  Prof.  Palton  familiar.  It  had 
already  attained  a  high  reputation  under  the  skillful  and  able  admin- 
istration of  its  founder.  Fortunately  it  did  not  lose  any  portion  of 
its  renown  or  of  its  success  after  it  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Wines.  Not  half  the  applications  for  jilaces  in  the  school  could  re- 
ceive a  favorable  resjionse  during  the  time  of  his  connection  with  it. 
The  sons  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  gentlemen  in  every  part 
of  the  United  States,  were  placed  under  his  care ;  among  others,  those 
of  Senators  Clay  of  Kentucky,  Barnard  of  Louisianii,  Crawford  of 
Georgia,  Archer  and  Barber  of  Virginia,  Southard  of  New  Jei*sey,and 
many  othei-s  scarcely  less  famous  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The 
impression  made  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  ingenuous  youth  by  his 
labors  in  the  Edgehill  school,  as  well  as  the  estimate  placed  upon 
them  in  after  years  by  intelligent  and  cultivated  men,  is  clearly  seen 
in  the  subjoined  communication  from  the  Hon.  Henry  K.  Jackson,  of 
Georgia,  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  and  accompli.'ihed  writers, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  land,  who  for  several  years 
filled,  with  honor  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  country,  the  post  of 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  Austria.  The  letter  is  as 
follows : — 

Savannah,  Gtoriria,  Oct.  l(»th,  1859. 
DbarSir: — TIavlnp  undrrptiKul   that  you  an*  colNolinjj  in:it4rials  for  a  bio- 
^apliioal  jiketih  <»f  th',-  Ilrv.  K.  C'.  Wiiun*.  I  iiiako  btiM  to  lay  bi'forf  you  some  of 
my  own  reininiscenctfi  of  that  geiitlcrnau  as  a  teacher,  tu  bo  (lispiRK-d  of  according 
to  your  plc:u>urc. 
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.My  acqaaintanoe  with  Mr.  Winn  bc^n  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1833,  when 
he  was  principol  and  I  a  popil  of  Kdgehill  Seminary ;  and  I  have  always  regarded 
the  two  years  spent  under  his  (^harge,  as  decidedly  the  most  profitable  of  my  eda- 
calional  life.  That  the  reminieoenoes  connected  with  tliem  should  be  p!eai>ing  is 
not  at  all  extraordinary,  since  there  must  be  i«ome  abnormal  influence  nt  work  to 
OBSI  ft  cloud  over  buoyant,  healthful,  hoptfful  youth  ;  nnd  certainly  titere  was 
Dr4hing  either  in  the  |>ersonal  disposition  of  Mr.  Wines  himself,  or  in  the  sysU-'m 
of  moral  discipline  which  he  adopttMl  for  his  school,  to  engender  such  an  influence. 
As  I  remember  the  one,  it  was  genial,  gentle,  and  patient  to  a  peculiar  desrree ; 
and  the  charactoristio  feature  of  the  other  was,  that  it  substituted  the  familiar 
companionship  of  the  tutor  with  the  pupil  as  well  at  play  as  nt  work,  and  n  stand- 
faig  appeal  to  the  honor  and  noble  impulses  of  the  boy,  for  other  nnd  harsher 
expedients. 

That  1  should  remember  my  life  at  Edgehill,  far  more  by  its  lights  than  its 
ihftdows,  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  I  have  always  thought  it  re- 
markable that  wbilu  the  impressions  leA  upon  my  mind  by  all  contemporaneous 
ftnd  subsequent  instruction,  whether  at  K-hool  or  at  college,  if  not  wholly  h»t, 
hftve  been  sadly  worn  away  by  the  lapse  of  time,  those  made  by  the  tuition  of  Mr. 
Wines  have  remained  indelible,  and  still  wear  their  own  distinctive  sUimp.  It 
nay  be  sai<l  with  intlisputable  force,  that  the  first  great  object  of  education,  and 
especially  the  education  of  the  school,  is  to  develop  the  mind,  to  set  its  complex 
machinery  at  play,  irrespective  of  any  positive  information,  of  any  hu^tint;  memo* 
.  lies  to  be  g:irnered  ;  but  will  it  be  denied  that  if,  at  the  same  time,  nuclei  of  sug- 
gestive thought  can  be  permanently  fixed,  ideas  of  the  boautiful  entwining  them- 
selves with  the  very  words  of  authors,  studied  mainly  for  the  purpci^e  of  intellet^tual 
discipline— can  it  be  deniiHl  that  the  teacher  will  thus  have  achieved  a  doublu 
triumph  7  And  it  is  in  this  regard  that  I  realize  my  peculiar  obligtition  to  Mr. 
Wini«.  To  me  certainly,  his  tuition  touched  nothing  that  it  did  not  beautify,  or 
which  in  beautifying  it  did  not  make  a  living,  suggestive,  and  um  I'ul  memory. 
Others  may  have  sowed  the  scH>d,  whieh,  having  prmluced  their  horvest,  may 
hftve  returned  again  in  seed  to  the  earth  ;  he  alone  planted  the  everirrem. 

If  i>alled  upon  to  account  for  this  ficculiar  result  of  Mr.  Wines*  tuition,  I  might 
be  wholly  at  fault.  Neither  was  I  at  the  time  the  relation  of  preceptor  and  pupil 
existed  l>etwecn  us,  nor  am  I  now,  a  compt>1ent  judge  of  scholarship.  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Wines  but  oTice  since,  more  than  twenty  yeiirs  ago, 
when  he  bade  me  fiiirewell  at  New  IJaven,  upon  my  entrance  into  Yale  College. 
Bat  whether  Moribftble  to  profound  scholarship,  to  extraordinary  patience,  or  to  a 
cordial  sympathy  with  the  youns;  mind  and  heart,  creating  the  mesmeric  connec- 
tion by  which  the  orator,  as  well  as  the  professor,  en8:ages,  sways,  and  impresses 
his  auditor — the  effect  bears  absolute  testimony  to  the  possession  by  Mr.  Wines, 
<»f  the  tact  or  talent  (call  it  by  what  name  you  may)  of  the  consummate  teacher. 
Rare  power  !  and  invaluable  as  it  is  rare  ! 

My  vacations  were  spent  with  him  cither  at  Edgehill  or  in  travel.  During  one 
of  those  vacations,  at  his  suggestion,  I  studied  the  *^Ars  Poetiea  "  of  Horace,  and 
my  daily  recitation  to  him,  with  his  comments  u|ion  the  poem,  constituted  one  (»f 
the  most  plciuiant  of  my  pastimes.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  place  an  es- 
timate upon  the  profit  which  I  derived  from  that  labor,  (if  labor  it  can  be  culled,) 
altogether  voluntary  upon  both  sides. 

When  traveling,  it  was  my  habit  to  keep  a  journal,  and  the  same  critical  talent, 
the  same  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  which  had  disclosed  the  (to  me)  hidden 
charms  of  the  classics,  were  ever  active  in  pointing  out  whatever  was  worthy  of 
note  in  the  works  of  the  more  material  and  imitative  arts.  As  Mr.  Wines*  image 
is  identified  with  all  of  the  authors,  and  books  I  studied  under  him,  so  it  is  insep- 
ftrsbly  associated  with  the  places  which  wc  visited  toguth^T.  I  never  glance  at 
the  fiirmer,  I  never  revisit  the  latter,  without  the  thought  of  him — his  genial 
smile,  the  gentle,  persuasive  intonation  of  his  voice,  never  losing  its  kindly  music, 
t'ioogh  explanation,  pertinaciously  called  for,  must  have  taxed  the  most  patient 
of  spirits. 

It  }s  often  the  chief  reward  which  a  faithful  teacher  receivej^  in  tliis 
tror/J,  to  hare  a  beautiful  tvreath  [)h(ced  around  \i\&  modealXjtxiV!  Xj'j  V\\<v 
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bands  of  illostriout  men,  who  once  sat  at  his  feet,  and  who  caught 
from  him  the  first  impulse  in  their  splendid  career. 

During  a  portion  of  the  time  in  which  Dr.  Wines  held  the  {KMitioii 
of  principal  of  the  Edgehill  school,  he  edited  a  monthly  journal  of 
education,  and  employed  his  pen  in  furthering  the  great  objects  em- 
braced within  that  comprehensive  term,  lie  also  attended  educa- 
tional meetings  and  conventions  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  where 
he  earnestly  sought  to  promote  the  same  objects  by  addresses  and 
dbitcussions. 

In  1837,  when  the  convention  for  framing  a  new  constitution  for 
*  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  was  in  session  at  llarrisburg,  he  was  invi- 
ted by  mf  mbers  of  that  body  to  deliver  a  lecture  before  them,  when  they 
were  about  to  proceed  to  a  discussion  of  the  article  in  the  constitution  re- 
lating to  common  schools.  This  effort  was  well  received  by  the  mem- 
bers. It  won  high  commendation  from  such  gentlemen  as  John  Ser- 
geant, Stephen  H.  Burrows,  Judge  Woodwortli,  and  Jos.  R.  Chandler. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  not  without  its  influence  in 
shaping  the  action  of  the  convention  in  reference  to  the  educational 
measures  and  interests  of  the  commonwealth.  This  lecture  was  after- 
wards expanded  into  a  12mo.  volume,  and  published  in  1838  under 
the  title  of  ''''Hints  on  a  SyitUm  of  Popular  Education^  The  Leg- 
islatures of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  ordered  each  several  hun- 
dred copies  of  this  work  for  distribution  fhroughout  their  res})ective 
states.  The  same  year  he  published  another  educational  work,  enti- 
tled ^^  How  shall  I  govern  my  School,^*  This  volume  was  well 
received  by  the  public,  and  especially  by  teachers.  It  passed  throu£^h 
several  editions. 

In  1838  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  ancient  languages,  and  also 
to  that  of  mental,  moral  and  political  science,  in  the  Central  High 
School  of  Philadelpliia,  then  about  to  go  into  operation.  To  aid  in 
the  organization  of  this  new  and  important  institution,  he  was  com- 
missioned and  sent  by  tlie  controllers  of  public  schools  to  13oston,  to 
visit  the  schools  and  examine  into  the  educational  system  of  that  city. 
During  the  execution  of  this  mission,  he  wrote  a  series  of  letters,  de- 
scriptive of  Boston  and  its  environs,  to  the  ^'•Philadelphia  United 
States  Gazette.^  Messrs.  Little  <fe  Brown  subsequently  published 
these  letters  in  a  12mo.  volume,  under  the  title  of  a  ^^Trip  to 
Boston^  The  late  Mr.  Amos  Lawrence  {!>urchased  many  hundreds 
of  copies  of  this  work  for  gratuitous  distribution,  esteeming  it  the 
best  description  of  Boston  ever  published. 

The  following  year,  1839,  he  published  a  small  16mo.  \o\vLm^^«tL- 
titled  **Zeiters  to  School  Children.^    This  was  adovtft^L  «&  «^  \«xXr 
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book  in  some  schools,  and  was  used  by  several  eminent  teachers  in 
Boston  and  elsewhere  as  a  kind  of  syllabus  of  lectures  to  be  delivered 
to  their  pupils.  During  the  same  year,  Mr.  Nathan  Dunn  having 
opened  his  magnificent  collection  of  Chinese  curiosities  in  Philadel- 
phia, at  his  request.  Dr.  Wines  prepared  and  published  an  8vo. 
volume,  entitled  "-4  Peep  at  China  in  Mr.  Dunns  Chinese  Collec- 
/»07i."  This  book  brought  the  author  a  highly  complimentary  letter 
from  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett. 

During  most  of  the  time  of  his  connection  with  the  Central  Iligh 
School,  the  principal  of  it  was  Prof.  Alexander  Dallas  Bacho,  LL.  D., 
first  president  of  Girard  College,  and  now  suj)€rintendont  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Coast  Survey,  who  thus  speaks  of  Dr.  Wines*  method  of 
teaching : — 

Mr.  Wines  presented  in  his  tcnchinpr  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  life-like 
indoctive  method,  as  distinguished  from  the  nucliunieal  or  routine  methtxl.  Ills 
modes  reminded  me  of  some  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  German  JiAlectio  Scho<jl. 
To  attend  the  recitation  of  a  class  under  his  instruction,  was  to  see  an  illustration 
of  some  of  the  best  principles  of  "  pedagij^y."  Tlie  immediate  subject  of  the  les- 
son was  subordinate  to  the  great  principles  of  training.  The  special  knowledge 
to  be  acquired,  was  not  the  most  important  lesson  of  the  day.  His  own  mind 
working  upon  and  through  his  subject,  infused  its  life  into  the  pupils  in  a  degree 
Tar}'ing  of  course  with  their  mental  powers.  1 1  is  varied  resources  for  arousing 
rad  keeping  alive  the  attention  of  the  pupils,  were  felt  without  attracting  attention 
to  the  machinery  itself,  by  which  the  effect  was  produced.  He  hod  the  power  of 
presenting  important  principles  in  a  simple  but  definitive  form,  and  of  interesting 
and  enforcing  by  judicious  illustration.  His  oral  instruction  was,  in  foi-t,  a  pattern 
in  its  way.  The  plain  and  forAble  statement  of  the  truths  of  morals  which  he 
presented  in  familiar  lectures,  impressed,  while  they  interested,  his  pupils.  His 
ideas  belonged  to  the  school  of  '^  education,"  the  drawing  out  from  the  pupils 
mind  rather  than  that  of  simple  instruction,  or  the  forcing  in  of  knowledge. 

It  was  while  Dr.  W'incs  was  connected  with  the  Philadelphia  High 
School,  that  he  prepared  his  tir.st  course  of  lectures  on  the  laws  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  During  the  time  he  remained  in  that  city,  he  de- 
livered those  lectures  twice  in  Philadelphia  and  Now  York,  and  onco 
in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Atlantic  l^oard  between  New  York 
and  Savannah,  and  always  with  the  strongest  expressions  of  approba- 
tion from  some  of  the  most  gifted  minds  of  the  country. 

In  the  year  1844,  he  opened  a  [warding- school  near  Burlington, 
New  Jersey,  called  the  Oakland  School.  This  institution  was  highly 
auccessful,  gathering  large  numWrs  of  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  Stiites,  and  some  from  the  West  India  Islands.  Rev.  Shepard 
K.  Kollock,  D.  !>.,  thus  gives  his  reminiscences  and  impressions  of  the 
Oakland  school  and  its  principal : — 

It  was  in  the  year  1844,  when  I  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bur- 
lington, that  Mr.  K.  C  Wines  (now  the  ll<v.  Dr.  Wines)  establisheil  his  academ- 
ical institution  at  Oaklands,  abitut  two  miles  from  the  town.  I  had  preriouxly 
■oine  knowleilge  of  him  as  a  man  of  high  literary  attainments,  and  of  eminent 
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skill  in  the  management  of  youth ;  but  after  his  school  was  in  operation  among 
us,  I  formed  with  him  an  intimate  Acquaintance,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
much  of  him  in  bis  professional  duties.'  Without  entering  into  any  detail  of  his 
method  of  instruction  or  mode  of  governm^t,  I  would  observe  that  he  seemed  to 
pos(i6ss  all  those  qualifications  which  fitted  him  for  presiding  with  success  over  a 
literary  institution.  In  all  his  government  he  was  discreet  and  judicious;  he 
nwer  lost  his  dignity  in  his  intercourse  with  his  pupils,  and  therefore  secured 
their  respect,  veneration,  and  obedience.  Yet,  while  he  was  always  firm  and  de- 
cided, he  was  so  gentle  and  affectionate  in  his  social  feelings,  that  he  bound  the 
roembiTs  of  the  school  so  closely  to  him  by  the  cords  of  love,  that,  while  they 
revered  him  as  a  guide,  they  confided  in  him  as  a  father.  His  was  a  rare  combi- 
nation of  sweetness  of  temper  with  firmness  of  authority,  of  the  amiable  and  the 
commanding.  He  ent4.'red  with  lively  intert.>st  into  the  circumstances  of  his  schol- 
ars, gave  instruction  according  to  their  varied  wants  and  talents,  and  performed 

the  duties  due  to  each  with  wonderful  discrimination. 

• 

During  the  three  years  and  a  half  in  which  he  was  engaged  as 
principal  of  the  Oakland  school,  he  attended  numerous  educational 
conventions,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  their  proceedings ;  deliv- 
ering addresses  and  lectures,  and  every  way  striving  to  advance  the 
cause  of  learning.  Especially  did  he  labor  to  rouse  the  public  mind 
to  the  importance  and  value  of  normal  schools,  and  to  the  necessity 
of  raising  teaching  to  the  dignity  of  a  learned  profession;  and  to  this 
end  of  preparing  teachers  for  their  business  by  a  thorough  course  of 
professional  training.  A  normal  school  has  since  been  established  by 
tlie  state  at  Trenton ;  an  institution  to  which  the  lion.  Edward 
Everett,  after  a  careful  inspection  of  it,  gave  the  palm  of  excellence 
over  all  the  institutions  of  the  kind  he  had  ever  visited.  We  know  il 
to  be  the  opinion  of  the  lion.  Richard  S.  Field  of  Princeton,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  highest  social  and  professional  eminence,  and  who  exerted 
a  potential  influence  in  getting  the  bill  creating  the  school  through 
the  Legislature,  that  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Wines  contributed  materially 
to  the  formation  of  a  sound  public  opinion  which  at  length  demanded 
a  seminary  of  the  kind,  and  rendered  it  safe  and  proper  for  the  legis- 
lative authority  of  the  state  to  call  it  into  being.  This  is  evident  from 
the  following  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Field  himself,  with  a  view  to  aid 
in  the  preparation  of  the  present  memoir  : 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wines  when  he  had  charge  of  Edgehill 
school  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  I  had  never  met  with  any  one  who  seemed 
to  me  more  tlioronghly  to  und'.^rstand  the  true  principles  of  education,  or  more 
successfully  to  apply  them.  Edgehill  school  while  under  his  care,  was  one  of  the 
most  admirably  conducted  institutions  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  known. 

Li  1 838  a  movement  was  made  in  New  Jersey,  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  our  common  schools  which  were  then  in  a  most  deplor- 
able state.  A  convention,  composi'd  of  delegates  from  the  different  counties  of  the 
state,  assembled  at  Trenton  on  the  16th  of  January,  where  spirit-stirring  speeches 
Were  made,  and  strong  resolutions*  adopted,  exposing  the  defects  of  the  existing 
B}'stem,  and  urging  the  neceraity  of  immediate  reform.  I  was  then  a  member  of 
the  house  of  assembly,  and  cliairman  of  the  committee  on  education,  and  the  in- 
terest tlius  awakened  in  the  8ubjt>ct,  led  to  the  passage  of  a  law  which,  although 

"  These  reaolutioits  were  drafted  by  Dr.  Wines. 
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Dot  every  thing  that  was  dexired,  was  still  a  great  advance  in  the  cause  of  popalar 
educutioii.  To  this  movement,  attended  with  such  important  resnlts,  and  out  of 
which  has  grown  onr  present  school  system,  no  one  contributed  more  thnn  Mr. 
Wines.  He  prepared  a  volume  of  some  250  pages,  entitled  *^  Hintt  on  Popmlar 
Education,^^  addressed  to  the  late  Prcffessor  Dod  uud  myself,  in  which  he  urged 
with  ^reat  force  the  importance  of  popular  education — the  duty  of  the  state  to 
provide  for  it — the  branches  of  study  proper  for  common  schobls,  and  above  all, 
the  absolute  necessity  of  **  seminaries  for  the  education  of  teachers.''  Tliis,  I  be- 
lieve, was  the  first  time  that  the  estiblishment  of  normal  schools  was  ever  seriously 
propoMedf  or  publicly  advocated  in  New  Jersey. 

Hut  this  was  a  step  quite  in  advance  of  public  opinion  at  that  time.  Tlie  neces- 
sity for  such  institutions  was  not  then  perceived.  Mr.  Winei<,  however,  did  not 
lose  sight  of  them  ;  nor  did  he  despair  of  living  to  see  this  crowning  work  in  our 
system  of  common  schools  adopted  in  New  Jersey. 

In  1847,  having  removed  to  Burlington,  we  find  him  attending  a  convention  of 
the  friends  of  education  in  that  county,  called  for  the  purpose  of  rc-com mending. 
to  tlR'  Ix*gislature  the  establishment  (»f  a  state  normal  school.  He  was  one  of  a 
committee,  of  which  the  late  Senator  Wall  was  chairman,  appointed  to  draft  reso- 
lutions and  to  prepare  a  report  upon  the  subject  to  be  submitted  to  an  adjourned 
meeting  of  the  convention.  The  task  of  preparing  this  report  was  usMignt- d  to 
him,  and  well  did  he  discharge  it.     He  addressed  letters  to  various  distinguished 

gentlemen  in  various  parts  of  the  country — among  others  to  £dward  fa)verett, 
ishop  Potter,  William  H.  Seward,  John  A.  Dix,  Horace  Mann,  and  D.  P.  Page, 
asking  an  expression  of  their  views  on  the  professional  education  and  training  of 
teachers.  The  answers  to  these  letters  and  the  report  of  the  committee,  were 
published  in  a  pamphlet  and  circulated  extensively  throughout  the  stiite.  No- 
where are  the  arguments  in  favor  of  normal  schools  morc>  clearly  and  strongly 
put,  or  the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  them,  more  triumphantly  repelled 
than  in  this  report,  it  whs  calculated  to  make  a  deep  inipression  upon  the  Leg- 
islature and  people  of  New  Jersey.  I>>ubtless  it  did  make  an  impression, 
although  its  eflfect  was  not  immediately  perceptible.  But  the  seed  thus  sown  did 
not  perish.  It  was  destined  in  a  few  years  to  spring  up,  and  to  bear  must 
abun<lantly. 

On  tile  9th  of  February,  1855,  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  passed  an  net 
more  munificent  tlian  any  which  Mr.  Wines  had  ever  dared  to  hope  for,  by  which 
the  sum  of  $10,000  a  year  was  appropriated  to  the  support  of  a  state  normal 
•ch<K)l,  to  be  expended  by  a  board  of  trustees,  with  no  other  limitation  than  that 
of  **  carrying  out  the  purposes  and  designs  of  the  act,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
state  of  New  Jersey."  And  the  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  si^eing  Mr.  Wines, 
was  in  the  large  hall  of  one  of  the  noble  buildings  of  that  institution,  attending  o 
ounvention  of  the  friends  of  normal  schools  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Stales. 

The  year  1849  was  spent  by  Dr.  Wines  in  re-writing  his  lectures  on 
the  Hebrew  laws,  and  in  delivering  them  in  all  the  principa]' cities 
and  towns  of  New  Enofland.  Durinjj  the  same  vear,  he  sought  and 
obtained  license  to  preach  the  Gospel  from  tlie  congregational  asso- 
ciation of  Rhode  Island,  and  thus  at  last  fulfilled  a  wish  and  purpose 
which  had  been  cherished  even  in  college  days,  but  which  circum- 
stances, uot  necessary  to  be  detailed  here,  had  prevented  him  from  car- 
rying out.  In  the  year  1850,  he  was  called  to  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  East  Hampton,  Long  Island,  and  having  accepted  the  call, 
was  duly  installed  as  pastor.  Here  he  wrote  over  for  the  fifth  or 
sixth  time  his  illustrations  of  the  Hebrew  laws,  putting  them  now 
into  the  form  of  a  treatise,  and  publishing  the  first  volume  (8vo.) 
under  the  title  of  "  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  the  Ancient  He- 
brews"     Another  volume  still  remains  to  be  issued,  wliich  it  is lioped 
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will  ere  long  be  ready  for  the  press.  This  work  has  been  honored 
with  the  highest  eulogiums  both  in  reviews  and  magazines,  and  from 
gentlemen  of  eminence  in  the  legal  as  well  as  the  clerical  profession. 
The  Hon.  Horace  Binney,  of  Philadelphia,  among  the  ablest  of  living 
jarists,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  says : — 

I  have  read  a  second  time,  and  with  renewed  pleasure,  the  **  Commentarie$  on 
the  Laws  of  the  Ancient  Hebrewt;*^  and  I  mast  add,  tnat  the  work  has  been  as 
productive  of  instruction  and  satisfiiction  to  my  family,  as  it  has  been  to  myself.  I 
know  of  no  book  that  is  comparable  to  it,  in  point  of  information  and  attraction,  on 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats;  and  there  is  no  subject  that,  in  its  three  relations, 
historical,  political,  and  religions,  is  of  more  importance  and  general  interest.  Of 
the  learning  exhibited  in  the  work.  I  must  leave  others  to  spt.*ak ;  but  the  sources 
seem  to  have  been  faithfully  explored,  and  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  follow 
them,  candidly  represented.  The  political  parallel  drawn  between  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Hebrews  and  modern  representative  governments,  our  own  especially, 
b  new  to  me,  and  is  exceedingly  well  put  and  well  sustained  ;  and  if  to  its  very 
pore  style,  I  may  add  the  conservative  temper  it  manifests  in  regard  to  the  repuln 
Lean  features  of  our  constitution,  you  will  understand  why  the  whole  work  has 
made  so  deep  an  impression  upon  mo.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  it,  as 
I  think  all  the  reading  men  in  the  country  must  feel  themselves  to  be.  I  hope 
that  the  remaining  books  which  are  promised  in  the  preliminary  chapter,  will  not 
be  long  deferred,  as  my  time  is  probably  short,  and  my  desire  to  profit  by  them 
very  strong. 

The  first  volume  of  this  instructive  and  interesting  work  has  already 
gone  through  four  editions. 

While  engaged  in  this  greatest  of  his  literary  efibrts,  and  in  the 
discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties,  Dr.  Wines  was  elected  professor  of 
ancient  languages  in  Washington  College,  Pa.,  and  left  East  Hamp- 
ton in  January,  1854,  to  enter  upon  his  new  field  of  labor. 

Tlie  estimate  in  which  the  services  of  Dr.  Wines  in  Washington 
College  were  held,  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that,  on  his  resigning  his 
professorship,  die  trustees  of  that  institution  spontaneously  and 
unanimously  conferred  upon  him  the  honary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws ;  as  well  as  from  the  following  letter  from  the  Rev.  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  LL.D.,  Rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Washington : — 

When  Dr.  Wines  was  elected  professor  of  the  ancient  classic  languages  in 
Washington  College,  Pennsylvania,  I  was  a  professor  in  the  same  institution  ;  and 
for  three  years,  I  served  with  him  in  the  consultations  of  the  faculty,  and  in  the 
general  labors  of  the  College.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  we  found  Dr.  Wines  to 
be  fully  entitled  to  his  high  reputation  as  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a  faithful 
and  skillful  instnictor,  and  a  wise,  practical  assistant  in  the  administration  of  the 
discipline  and  general  af&irs  of  a  learned  institution. 

As  a  cordial  and  enlightened  gentleman,  a  profound  scholar  and  faithful  in- 
structor, as  a  learned  and  liberal  divine  and  writer.  Dr.  Wines  must  be  ranked 
among  the  eminent  men  of  the  day.  His  work  on  the  Hebrew  commonwealth 
will  convey  bis  name  to  posterity. 

In  connection  with  his  professorship,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  pas- 
tor to  a  small  country  church,  ten  miles  distant  from  the  college.  His 
relation  to  this  people  was  an  exceedingly  happy  one,  and  by  the  blessing 
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of  God,  abundantly  fruitful.  Four  seasons  of  special  religious  awaken- 
ing and  revival,  were  experienced  within  the  space  of  five  years,  dur- 
ing which  nearly  one  hundred  persons  were  added  to  the  communion 
of  the  church.  We  ha^l  intended  to  say  something  special  in  relation 
to  Dr.  Wines  as  a  preacher,  but  we  find,  in  a  communication  which  we 
hold  in  our  hands,  from  Mr.  David  N.  Lord,  the  learned  and  able 
editor  of  the  "  Literary  and  Theological  Joumaly^  so  just  a  view  of 
him  in  this  respect,  that  we  content  ourselves  with  giving  the  com- 
munication entire,  after  placing  upon  it  our  fullest  endorsement. 

Dr.  Wines*  leading  traits  as  a  theological  writer,  are  strength  and  cleamero  of 
inU'Ilcct,  carefulness  of  investigation,  soundness  of  judgment,  simplicity  and  force 
of  logic,  and  earnestness.  He  studies  bis  topics  with  unusual  industry,  impar- 
tiality, and  good  sense ;  never  neglecUng  important  sources  of  information,  and 
never  withheld  by  prepossession  from  discerning  and  receiving  the  truth,  nor  led 
away  by  specious  show  of  popular  novelties ;  and  while  upright  and  cautious, 
frank  and  independent  in  the  avowal  and  advocacy  of  his  convictions.  In  discussing 
the  great  themes  of  his  commentaries  on  the  laws  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  which 
demand  high  powers  in  the  sphere  of  philosophy,  logic  and  criticism,  he  takes  an 
honorable  rank  among  the  eminent  men  who  preceded  him,  in  the  mastery  of  bis 
subject,  comprehensiveness  of  views,  sagacity  in  meeting  objections,  and  skill  in 
disembarrassing  the  truth  from  misrepresentation,  and  presenting  it  in  attitudes 
that  win  the  interest  and  assent  of  the  reader.  His  other  theological  writings  are 
marked  by  the  same  characteristics,  sound  and  vigorous  sense,  clear  apprehen- 
sion and  statements,  direct  and  convincing  reasoning,  and  earnest  and  impressive 
appeals.  His  style  is  simple,  nervous,  and  argumentative,  adorned  hero  and 
there  with  natural  and  striking  figures,  and  lighted  up  by  apt  and  tasteful  illustra- 
tions— his  pages  always  leaving  we  impression  that  he  is  aware  of  the  import  of 
his  words,  and  that  they  are  the  expression  of  his  sincere  and  earnest  convictions. 

His  manner  in  the  pulpit  is  in  harmony  with  these  features  of  his  mind. 
Slightly  above  the  medium  size,  with  an  open  countenance,  a  clear  voice,  and 
distinct  enunciation,  he  is  self-possessed,  grave  and  emphatic  in  his  utterance ; 
engaging  his  audience  in  the  didactic  parts  of  his  discourse  by  the  clearness  of 
his  points  and  the  ease  and  force  of  his  reasoning,  and  rising  in  his  exhortatory 
passages  to  solemnity  and  warmth. 

In  the  fall  of  1857  he  received  a  unanimous  invitation  from  the 
trustees  of  South  Hanover  College,  Indiana,  to  the  presidency  of  that 
institution.  This  position,  however,  he  did  not  see  his  way  clear  to 
accept,  especially  against  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  the  friends  and 
patrons  of  Washington  College,  and  accordingly  he  declined  it. 
Two  years  later,  he  was  induced  by  a  most  urgent  call  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  City  University  of  St 
Louis,  a  new  institution  founded  by  the  presbyterians  of  the  great 
western  metropolis ;  and  designed  to  rest  upon  the  basis  of  a  posi- 
tive, evangelical  Christianity,  to  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
its  principles,  and  to  be  imbued  and  pervaded  with  its  pure,  lofty  and 
regenerative  spirit. 

Such  is  an  imperfect  sketch  of  a  laborious,  useful,  and  honorable 
life. 
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Introduotort  Observations. 

Importance  of  the  Study  of  Man's  Moral  Constitution. — ^The 
vital  part  of  human  culture  is  uot  that  which  makes  man  what  he  is 
intellectuallj,  but  that  which  makes  him  what  he  is  in  heart,  life,  and 
character.  Intellectual  cultivation,  however,  is  a  source  of  moral 
power  to  the  individual,  not  merely  in  the  mental  aid  which  it  enables 
him  to  render  to  others,  but  in  that  which  it  gives  him  for  the  under- 
standing and  government  of  himself.  All  intellectual  training,  there- 
fore, is  necessarily  moral  in  its  influence,  so  far  as  regards  enlarged 
opportunity  and  power  of  intelligent,  voluntary,  and  efficient  action. 
It  is  only  misguided  ignorance,  blinding  prejudice,  or  perverted  in- 
genuity, that  would  ignore  or  undo,  in  educational  administration,  the 
natural  union  of  morality  with  intelligence. 

A  culture  exclusively  intellectual  serves  but  to  exhibit  the  skeleton 
of  the  mental  frame,  which  moral  influence  is  to  furnish  with  the 
means  and  the  power  of  action,  and  into  which  religious  principle  is 
to  breathe  the  breath  of  life.  But  when  moral  culture  assumes  a 
separate  and  formal  character,  it  ceases  to  be  a  living  spiritual  reality, 
and  becomes  but  a  mechanical  routine  of  "  the  letter"  which,  we  are 
told,  '*  killeth.*^  No  reliance  for  effective  moral  influence  on  disposi- 
tion or  character,  can  be  safely  placed  on  mere  didactic  inculcation  or 
catechetical  instruction.  The  oracles  of  Divine  truth  te)l  us,  that  the 
highest  moral  training — the  spiritual— does  not  separate  ^  admonition? 
from  ^  nurture*^ — the  life-giving  influence — but  combines  the  two  .in 
the  educational  process  of  "bringing  up."  The  true  study  of  the 
human  being,  as  a  subject  of  meliorating  culture,  contemplates-  the 
child  in  the  living  unity  of  his  whole  nature.  It  regards^  him  as  an 
intelligent  self-conscious,  self-impelling,  self-guiding,  selfi^responsiblo 
agent,  yet  dependent  on,  and  responsible  to,  the  law  of  a  higher  power 

*  At  the  tuggestion  of  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  the  following  series  of  lectures  has  been 
traiMcribed  from  the  author's  general  course  on  Haman  Culture,  originally  sddressad  to  the 
students  of  the  Merrimockf  (N.  H.,)  aifd  New  England,  (Lancaster,  Mass.,)  Normal  lustitutM, 
A  previous  series  on  Intellectual  Education,  maj  be  found  by  referring  to  Vols.  11^  ni^  and 
IV.,  of  this  Journal. 
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than  his  own,  which  has  summed  up  and  defined  his  individuality  in 
a  coDscious  will. 

AH  careful  investigation,  however,  in  the  mental,  not  less  than  in 
the  physical  world,  implies  an  examination  so  close  as  to  constitute  a 
thorough  analysis — not,  in  this  instance,  for  the  sake  of  a  mere  philo- 
sophic solution,  but  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  true  synthetic  con- 
struction of  life  and  character,  by  the  better  understanding,  so  ob- 
tained, of  constituent  elements  and  the  influences  which  may  best 
secure  their  living  union  and  power.  In  every  process  of  "instruc- 
tion," (inward  building,)  the  educator,  whether  parent  or  teacher,  if 
he  would  work  thoughtfully  and  successfully — if  he  would  avoid  1^- 
ing  upon  the  mental  foundation  of  created  capability  a  superstructure 
of  **  wood,  hay,  stubble,"  instead  of  the  **  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones^  of  true  worth  and  value — is  in  duty  bound  to  see  to  it  that 
he  attentively  observe,  and  carefully  study,  the  nature  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  being,  whose  &bric  of  character  it  is  his  office  to  aid  in 
building  up.  The  educator  must,  in  a  word,  thoroughly  understand 
and  appreciate  the  elements  of  human  character.  These  must  be 
familiar  to  him  in  all  their  relations,  and  in  all  their  varied  work- 
ings, that  he  may  understand  more  fully  the  means  and  sources 
of  healthy  action  and  healthful  regimen,  which  it  is  his  duty  to 
prescribe. 

True  position  of  the  Teacher  as  a  Moral  Educator, — Even  to  the 
youngest  and  least  experienced  of  teachers,  who  wishes  to  acquit  him- 
self to  the  moral  obligations  under  which  he  is  professionally  laid, 
equally  to  his  pupils  and  himself,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  not 
the  practice  of  looking  into  some  text-book  of  moral  philosophy,  for 
his  own  guidance,  or  for  the  instruction  of  his  pupils,  but — in  the 
true  spirit  of  an  earnest,  faithful,  and  intelligent  instructor,  who  is 
aware  that  all  he  daily  does  or  omits  is  a  part  of  the  effectual,  living 
education  of  the  subjects  of  his  influence — the  careful  study  and 
watchful  observation  of  the  moral  indications  and  tendencies  of  his 
pupils,  as  intimating  their  capabilities  and  suggesting  bis  measures 
and  resources.  It  is  his  part  to  carry  on,  in  successive  stages,  the 
sacred  offices  of  parental  love  and  wisdom,  daily  transferred  to  his 
charge,  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  sphere  of  the  schoolroom,  according  to 
the  measure  of  his  judgment,  his  skill,  and  his  benignity.  But  the 
j>roper  home  influence,  though  so  often  missing,  is  the  true  ideal  of 
j  purpose,  plan,  and  work,  for  the  teacher ;  and,  so  far  as  regards  moral 
«results,  in  the  schoolroom  as  at  home,  the  appropriate  influence  must 
•ever  be  that  of  an  authoritative,  affectionate,  living,  presence — not 
that  €ff  an  inanimate  book  or  a  deadening  routine. 

2^0  «ne  doubts  that^  to  become  a  skillful  cultivator  of  the  intel 
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lectual  capabilities  of  his  pupils,  the  instructor  must  understand  the 
character  and  action  of  the  intellectual  faculties — not  merely  as  these 
exist  in  the  enumeration  of  particulars  in  a  text-book  of  mental  phi- 
losophy, but  as  they  actually  reveal  themselves  in  the  personal  action 
and  relations  of  the  living  pupil,  in  whatever  concerns  the  use  and 
exercise  of  his  mind.  The  teacher  must  take  the  position  not  of  a 
student  of  intellectual  philosophy,  ruminating  in  his  study,  but  of  a 
wakeful  observer  and  inquirer  into  the  phenomena  of  an  actual,  living 
specimen  of  the  human  mind,  whose  course  is  to  be,  in  part,  depend- 
ent on  the  fidelity  of  his  observation,  and  the  genial  character  of  his 
influence.  Our  previous  course  of  suggestions  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  intellectual  faculties,  it  will  be  recollected,  assumed  this  ground  as 
the  ap])ropriate  and  peculiar  one  of  the  teacher,  and  the  only  one  on 
which  he  could  justly  be  regarded  as  doing  aright  his  professional 
work.  The  same  ground  we  would  claim  for  the  teacher,  when  sur- 
veying the  field  of  moral  culture. 

Arrangement  of  Topics. 

Hecapilulation  of  Method. — The  plan  which  we  propose  to  adopt 
in  the  following  series  of  lectures,  will  still  be,  as  in  the  former  series, 
that  which  places  the  teacher  as  a  responsible  personal  observer  and 
reporter  on  phenomena  and  facts ;  watching  and  aiding  the  progress 
of  human  development.  Our  survey  of  the  field  of  intellectual  culti- 
vation, as  founded  on  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  human  being, 
presented,  (1.)  it  will  be  recollected,  a  given  class  of  the  mental  powers 
and  faculties^  themselves,  as  subjects  of  examination ;  (2.)  the  actuat- 
ing principle,  or  moving  spring,  of  these  powers;  (3.)  their  percepti- 
ble natural  tendency ,  or  course  of  action ;  (4.)  the  results  of  their  ac- 
tion ;  and,  (5.)  the  educational  processes  designed  for  their  appropriate 
development. 

Following  this  plan,  we  avoid  all  mere  theoretic  speculation,  and 
stand  on  the  sure  ground  of  observed  fact — the  only  point  of  view 
for  the  discovery  and  recognition  of  truth,  or  the  direction  and  guid- 
ance of  the  teacher.  We  thus,  moreover,  place  the  work  of  educa- 
tion in  the  teacher's  own  hands,  as  a  charge  devolving  on  him,  not 
merely  professionally,  but  personally,  and  laying  him  under  his  just 
responsibility,  as  an  agent  for  others,  and  as  one  intrusted,  in  the 
capacity  of  temporary  guardian,  with  the  dearest  of  all  human  inte- 
rests, and  the  best  of  all  hopes^ — hopes  extending  even  to  a  never- 
dying  life. 

I.    Classifioation  of  the  Moral  Capabilities. 

Unity  of  Man^s  Moral  Constitution, — Adopting  the  a\)OV^m^\]cLcA 
for  our  coarse  of  anggeatiouB  on  moral  education,  we  &kiOu\&  igitoc^ 
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to  enumerate,  as  a  class,  tbe  most  prominent  of  the  peculiar  powers 
and  faculties  which  constitute  man  a  moral  being,  capable  of  moral 
influence,  instruction,  and  development  But  as  every  moral  act 
involves  the  whole  man — not  merely  tbe  executive  organ  of  muscle 
or  nerve,  intellect,  heart  or  will,  but  all,  in  their  living  unity  and 
active  cooperation,  we  can  not,  as  when  examining  tbe  intellectual 
faculties,  select  any  class  or  group  of  powers  as  exclusively  constitu- 
ting the  moral  capabilities  of  the  human  being.  We  must  take  into 
view  his  whole  nature,  comprehending,  as  it  does,  the  vast  range  of 
his  physical,  intellectual,  emotional,  and  voluntary  attributes,  in  the 
personal  constitution  and  organization  of  the  individual. 

1.  Health  as  an  element  of  Moral  Life, — Man's  moral  condition, 
and  his  capability  of  moral  development,  depend,  in  no  slight  degree, 
on  that  intimate  connection  which  the  Creator  has  ordained  between 
soul  and  body.  As  a  necessary  condition  of  the  unity  of  man's 
complex  nature,  wholeness  of  being  is  essential  to  whole  and  true, 
that  is,  normal  action,  whether  of  body,  or  of  mind,  or  of  both. 
Physical  disorder,  by  its  reactionary  character,  disintegrates  its 
subject  as  a  moral  agent,  by  withdrawing  the  executive  organism 
from  cooperation  and  consentaneous  action,  in  subordination  whether 
to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  conscience,  the  solicitations  of  feeling, 
or  the  normal  activity  of  the  will.  Physical  suffering,  and  its  attend- 
ant involuntary  irritation,  are  sufficient  to  overcast  the  clear  healthy 
action  of  the  judgment,  to  stifle  the  monitions  of  conscience,  to 
change  the  natural  current  of  affection,  to  generate  angry  passion, 
and  propagate  moral  evil,  to  any  extent — from  the  petty  ebulhtions 
of  peevish  temper,  to  the  outbreaks  of  the  fiercest  anger,  or  of  raving 
and  furious  insanity.  Health,  then,  the  educator  must  ever  be  careful 
to  enumerate  among  the  conditions  of  morality,  whether  the  healthy 
state  of  the  agent  be  owing  to  the  normal  sanity  of  mere  bodily 
condition,  or  to  that  health  of  the  higher  nature,  conscience,  which, 
in  man's  fallen  state,  must  so  often  be  invoked,  to  rule  the  turbulent 
and  rebellious  tendencies  of  a  morbid  physical  organization,  and 
which,  when  enlightened,  and  strengthened,  and  purified,  by  super- 
nal aid,  is  a  surer  reliance  than  the  happiest  condition  of  the  best 
normal  animal  life. — To  this  branch  of  our  subject  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  more  distinctly,  under  other  heads,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  parental  and  educational  influences. 

2.  Intellect,  and  its  culture^  important  elements  of  Af oral  Life, — 
The  vital  fact  of  man's  moral  unity  of  constitution,  involves  the 
condition  of  his  intellectual  nature,  as  sound  and  true,  or  otherwise. 

The  utihenhhy  condition  of  the  bodily  organism,  is  sufficient  to  sub- 
yvrt,  as  we  have  seen,  the  whole  moral  charadeT  ot  \\ift\i>x«iaxi\>i\\\^. 
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in  seasons  of  excessive  morbid  re&ction.  Sanity  and  vigor  of  mind, 
not  less  than  health  of  body,  and  conditions  of  moral  life  and  action ; 
as  is  sadly  manifest  when  we  advert  to  those  unhappy  cases  in  which 
there  has  been  an  overthrow  or  obscuration  of  the  god-like  power 
of  reason  itself.  Insanity,  whether  in  the  form  of  mental  aberration 
or  delusion,  is  competent  not  only  to  impair,  but  to  obliterate,  the 
distinctive  mental  and  moral  attributes  of  man. 

The  enlightened  humanity  of  our  day  mitigates  by  genial,  and 
sometimes,  successful  treatment,  the  sufferings  of  our  nature,  when 
reduced  to  such  deplorable  conditions;  and  its  kind  offices  are 
crowned  with  yet  more  marked  success,  in  its  endeavors  to  raise  the 
idiotic  and  the  feeble  minded  to  a  comparatively  healthy  intellectual 
and  moral  level.  It  is  one  of  the  highest  tributes  paid  to  moral 
culture — we  may  observe  in  passing — that  such  replacements  of 
depressed  human  nature  are  generally  recognized  as  owing  their 
success  to  the  purely  moral  measures  adopted  in  effecting  them, 
whether  in  cases  of  insanity  or  of  idiocy. 

Culture  essential  to  Intelligence,  and  therefore,  to  Moral  Elevation, — 
Gross  ignorance,  and  utter  absence  of  mental  culture,  are  proved  to 
be,  in  general,  fruitful  sources  of  crime,  and  of  moral  evil  in  every 
shape.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  sane  mind  and  sound  judgment  be 
taken  into  the  account,  as,  indispensable  elements  in  the  production 
of  lenritimate  moral  results  in  action  and  character.  The  intellect 
beclouded  and  darkened  by  ignorance  and  its  attendant  hosts  of 
error  and  prejudice,  or  benumbed  by  neglect  and  disuse,  is  incapable 
of  the  clearness  and  activity  which  belong  to  the  normal  states  and 
conditions  of  the  human  mind.  A  pure,  intelligent,  and  loyal 
adherence  to  principle  and  to  conscience,  can  not,  in  such  circum- 
stances, be  expected  to  exist.  The  character  indicated  in  sacred 
scripture, "  a  brutish  man*'  who  "doth  not  know,"  may  not  have  chosen 
his  condition ;  but,  while  in  it,  he  is  disqualified  for  every  proper 
exercise  of  raan^s  reflective  and  moral  nature.  The  density  of  igno- 
rance to  which  some  classes  of  the  population  of  European  cities, 
and  the  majority  of  the  slave  population  of  our  own  country,  are 
sunk,  shows,  in  its  deplorable  depression,  and  its  nearly  hopeless 
extinction  or  absence  of  conscience,  how  important  the  daylight  of 
knowledge  is  to  a  pure  atmosphere  in  the  human  soul. 

Uvils  of  excessive  Cultivation, — Morality  necessarily  implies  a 
certain  degree  of  intelligence  and  of  culture.  But,  unhappily,  there 
is,  as  is  too  plainly  apparent  in  the  forms  of  civilized  and  city  life, 
a  condition  in  which  a  moral  inefficiency  of  mind  is  attributable  not 
to  the  absence,  but  to  the  injudicious  excess  of  cultivation ;  and  the 
pale  and  emaciated  features  of  school  children  and   students,  too 
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generally  indicate  the  incompatibility  of  sedentary  life  and  close, 
studious  application,  daily  sustained,  with  a  natural,  healthy  condi- 
tion of  body.  The  parental  complaints  against  schools,  as  under- 
mining the  temper  and  vivacity  of  childhood,  confirm  the  truth  that 
the  ^*  much  study''  which  **  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh,"  impairs,  also, 
the  healthy  vigor  and  freshness  of  the  spirit. 

Genial  injluence  of  appropriate  early  Culture. — ^Were  early 
education  what  it  should  be,  a  course  of  invigorating,  life-giving 
observation  of  nature  and  its  products,  and  a  succession  of  healthful, 
inspiring  exercises,  alternating  with  soothing  relaxation  and  cheering 
recreation,  and  a  strictly  limited  and  very  moderate  exercise  of 
pure  intellection ;  culture  and  intelligence  would  cease  to  be,  as  now, 
too  often  purchased  at  the  expense  of  a  healthy  tone  of  mind  and 
habit.  But,  as  we  must  recur  to  this  branch  of  our  subject  when  we 
come  to  the  discussion  of  educational  methods,  we  must  leave  it,  for 
the  present,  with  this  postulate,  that  a  sound,  clear,  vigorous,  and 
well  trained  understanding^  capable  of  correct  and  decisive  judgments^ 
is  as  important  as  the  possession  of  reason  itself^  to  constitute  man 
A  responsible,  moral  agent.  In  other  words,  that  his  rational  faculty 
is  a  moral  power, 

3.  .Esthetic  Culture  :  its  Moral  Influence  on  Imagination  and 
Tasie. — Among  the  intellectual  sources  of  moral  life  and  power,  a 
pronunent  place  must  ever  be  assigned  by  the  judicious  educator 
to  the  moulding  and  directing  efficacy  of  imagination  and  taste.  If 
these  influential  faculties  are  untrue  or  impure  in  their  action  and 
character,  the  tendency  of  the  whole  moral  being  is  *^only  evil,  and 
that  continually."  If  they  are  sound,  healthy,  pure,  and  vigorous, 
they  become  sure  safeguards,  faithful  guides,  and  genial  companions 
of  the  youthful  spirit.  They,  also,  rise  to  the  rank  of  powers  in  the 
moral  domain  of  humanity. 

Moral  injluence  of  the  impressions  of  Sublimity  and  Beauty. — In 
that  comroinglfng  of  intuition,  feeling,  and  imagination,  and,  some- 
times, even  of  reflective  judgment,  by  which  the  soul  is  at  once 
overawed,  and  delighted,  and  exalted,  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
vast,  the  sublime,  the  majestic  in  nature  or  in  thought,  or  in  that 
only  less  elevating  influence  which  is  inspired  by  the  blending  eflects 
of  greatness  and  grace  in  the  grandeur  of  nature  or  of  noble  art,  or 
even  in  that  delighted  and  admiring  love  which  is  elicited  by  the 
presence  of  beauty  in  the  myriad  forms  and  hues  with  which  the 
Creator  has  invested  the  living  and  ever-varying  aspects  of  nature, 
which  man  delights  to  imitate  in  art; — in  all  these  relations  of  mind 
is  involved  a  moral  element  of  power,  by  which  man's  nature  is 
ennobled  and  purified,  and  prepared,  as  in  the  vestibule  of  a  sanctu- 
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ary,  for  those  y^t  higher  and  more  effective  influences  which  lift  awe 
into  adoration,  and  attract  the  soul  to  the  beauty  of  holiness.  Such 
at  least,  we  know,  is  the  natural  tendency  of  unperverted  mind,  and 
the  experience  of  every  soul  on  which  the  true  Light  shineth. 

The  mind  which,  under  the  purifying  influence  of  genial  culture, 
enjoys  the  refining  emotions  and  clear  perceptions  of  a  true  ^^  taste,^ 
(relish^)  for  those  pursuits  which  lead  to  the  admiring  contemplation 
of  nature,  and  to  the  practice  of  those  arts  which  enable  man  to 
express  his  admiration  of  nature — possesses,  in  its  love  of  the  beauti- 
ful, a  natural  preparation  for  the  reception  of  all  those  salutary 
impressions  which,  in  a  higher  relation,  are  stamped  upon  the  heart 
by  the  irresistible  power  of  every  trait  of  loveliness  of  disposition  and 
character  embodied  in  the  daily  beauty  of  a  pure  and  amiable  life. 

The  Graphic  Arts  which  embody  and  repeat  and  perpetuate  such 
impressions,  are  not  to  be  overlooked  in  an  enumeration  of  man^s  capa- 
bilities of  refining  and  elevating  culture,  even  in  its  strictly  moral  and 
spiritual  relation.  The  dumb  statue,  by  its  perfect  symmetry  and 
grace,  or  its  touching  beauty,  makes  the  heart  eloquent  inwardly  with 
delight  and  love,  with  admiration,  or  with  tenderness  and  sympathy. 
The  portrait  which  recalls  the  image  of  the  lost  and  lovely,  the  good 
and  the  tnie,  the  noble  and  the  worthy,  speaks  most  touchingly  to 
us,  from  the  spirit  of  the  departed,  in  the  language  of  the  heart. 
The  landscape  which  skillful  art  presents  as  a  microcosm  of  glorious 
nature,  conjured  from  dead,  material  means  and  implements,  by  a 
concentration  of  man's  inventive  genius  and  educated  baud,  deepens, 
at  once,  our  love  of  this  our  earthly  home  of  palatial  grandeur  and 
finished  beauty,  benignantly  assigned  us  by  the  great  Father,  for  our 
preparatory  abode,  and  our  admiration  of  the  powers  with  which  He 
has  endowed  the  beings  created  in  his  image.  The  art  which  at 
once  refines  and  elevates,  does  a  noble  preparatory  work  in  rendering 
more  vividly  susceptible  those  faculties  by  which  the  soul,  when 
awakened  to  the  consciousness  of  its  highest  relations,  is  yet  more 
effectually  purified  and  ennobled. 

But  Music — that  art  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  consecrate 
for  His  own  special  ser\'ice  in  the  oflSces  of  human  devotion,  and 
which  may  be  employed  in  the  humble  station  of  a  peculiar  minister 
to  man*s  enjoyment,  as  a  sentient  being,  capable  of  ever  new  and 
ever  pure  gratification  from  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds,  is,  in  its 
influence  on  the  soul,  an  element  of  singular  moral  efficacy,  in  its 
power  to  inspire  with  reverence,  with  joy,  with  ecstatic  delight,  to 
calm  and  soothe  the  agitated  spirit,  to  touch  the  heart  with  sympathy 
for  sorrow,  or  to  mingle  the  humanizing  emotions  of  brotherhood  and 
companionship.     Rightly  cultivated  and  rightly  practiced,  it  affec^tA 
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with  a  pure  and  benign  influence  both  mind  and  heart ;  and  happily, 
of  late  years,  has  it  taken  its  appropriate  place  in  schools,  among  the 
effective  means  of  moral  culture  not  less  than  a^tbetic. 

It  is  no  undue  enlargement  in  the  enumeration  of  the  moral 
capabilities  of  humanity,  to  include  within  its  sphere  the  whole  range 
of  those  arts  by  which  man's  conceptions  of  grandeur  and  beauty,  are 
rendered  more  definite  in  themselves,  and  more  effective  in  their  in- 
fluence on  his  character. 

4.  Sensibiuty,  as  an  element  of  Moral  Life, — In  our  preceding 
observations,  we  have  adverted  to  health  of  body  and  mind,  and  to 
intellectual  and  aesthetic  culture,  as  determining,  in  degree,  man's 
moral  capabilities ;  since  a  normal  physical  and  intellectual  state  is 
the  natural  condition  of  normal  moral  action.  Proceeding  to  the 
farther  consideration  of  the  moral  capacities  and  powers,  the  next 
element  in  our  enumeration  will  be  that  Sensibility  which,  by  Crea- 
tive ordination,  links  man,  by  the  sense  of  pleasure  and  7x1m,  to  the 
outward  world,  establishes  a  sentient  world  within  himself,  and  gives 
birth  to  the  vital  elements  of  love  and  aversion^  in  all  the  varied  forms 
of  appetite^  instinct^  desire^  feeling,  affection,  passion,  and  emotion,  by 
which  man  is  attracted  or  repelled,  by  which  he  is  prompted  to  action 
and  expression,  and  which  consequently  determine  his  7norality, 
(manner  of  action.) 

5.  The  Instinctive  Tendencies,  as  Moral  Incitements. — (1.)  Ap- 
petite, the  natural  primal  craving  for  satisfaction,  which  implies  a  sense 
of  want  and  a  desire  of  gratification,  more  or  less  definite  according 
to  the  degree  of  intellectual  development  and  definite  consciousness, 
secures,  by  Divine  appointment,  the  perpetual  renovation  of  vigor, 
health,  and  life,  of  comfort  and  complacency.  In  the  natural  sym- 
pathy of  mind  and  body,  it  tends,  also,  to  generate  the  genial  dis- 
positions and  emotions,  and  to  diffuse  the  moral  element  of  happiness. 
The  intelligent  educator  recognizes  it  as  a  moral  power,  in  its  influence 
on  habit  and  character.  He  well  knows  that,  in  its  pure  and  healthy 
conditions,  it  is  an  effective  promoter  of  serenity  and  tranquillity  and 
cheerfulness,  and  favors  the  exercise  of  the  benevolent  affections ;  that, 
when  neglected,  it  brings  on  an  irritative  reaction,  too  strong,  if  ex- 
treme, for  the  control  of  the  guardian  power  of  conscience ;  and  that, 
when  glutted  by  excess,  it  imbrutes  the  whole  being,  and  leads  to 
those  degrading  habits  by  which  humanity  is  desecrated  or  ruined. 

(2.)  The  natural  Love  of  Activity, — One  of  the  earliest  manifesta- 
tions of  instinct  is  the  restless  desire  of  action,  which  is  seen  even  in 
the  involuntary  and  spontaneous  motions  of  the  muscular  frame  in 
infancy,  in  the  insatiable  thirst  for  exercise  in  childhood,  in  the  irre- 
pressible  tendeDcy  of  tx>jhood  and  youth  to  active  exertion,  in  the 
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indefatigable  industry  of  adult  man ;  and  not  less  in  the  instinctive 
craving  for  intellectual  action,  and  the  inextinguishable  curiosity  of 
the  young  mind,  in  the  eager  appetite  for  knowledge  on  all  accessible 
subjects,  and  the  earnest  desire  to  investigate  the  problems  of  our 
being  and  destination,  which  impel  the  maturer  mind,  at  every  stage 
of  life.  The  same  desire  of  activity  is  marked  in  the  child's  natural 
craving  for  sympathy  and  affection,  and  in  that  desire  for  esteem  and 
approbation  which  mark  the  dispositions  of  youth  and  manhood* 
All  these  impelling  powers,  as  they  tend  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  life 
to  the  individual,  and  prompt  him  to  fill  it  by  corresponding  exertion, 
become  vital  elements  of  moral  life  and  character. 

(3.)  The  natural  Aversion  to  Pain, — This  instinctive  principle, 
which  makes  the  sentient  nature  a  provisional  guardian  of  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  infancy,  and,  in  degree,  of  humanity,  throughout  the 
course  of  life,  operates,  at  first,  with  more  obvious  reference  to  the 
protection  of  organic  life  and  health.  But,  as  the  mental  powers 
progressively  unfold  themselves,  and  conscious  sympathy  becomes  a 
source  of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  the  instinct  becomes  a  moral  sentiment, 
and  leads  its  subject  to  avoid  whatever  seems  fitted  to  excite  painful 
or  disagreeable  emotions  in  the  consciousness  of  his  fellow  beings.  It 
advances  as  self  consciousness  becomes  more  fully  developed,  to  that 
moral  rank  which  places  it  in  alliance  with  conscience,  and  warns  us 
to  shun  the  foreseen  pain  of  evil  doing,  and  the  reproaches  of  that 
faithful  monitor  which  Divine  wisdom  has  implanted  in  the  bosom  of 
man  to  represent  its  own  jurisdiction.  It  rises,  at  length,  to  that  fear 
of  God  which  deters  from  sin,  under  the  dread  of  His  sovereignty  or 
the  apprehension  of  his  displeasure,  and  which,  in  its  truest  and  most 
genial  form  of  filial  awe,  forbids  the  very  thought  of  offense.  The 
power  of  this  instinct  is  most  impressively  shown  when,  as  in  some 
deplorable  instances,  its  first  monitory  warnings  have  been  disregarded, 
and  its  terrific  reaction  drives  reason  from  the  throne  of  intellect,  or 
haunts  a  death-bed  with  horrors. 

(4.)  The  desire  of  Enjoyment — which,  in  infancy  and  childhood, 
tends  to  seek  for  gratification  in  the  sphere  of  the  sentient  nature  in 
its  animal  relations,  rises  to  intellectual  and  moral  action,  with  pro* 
gressive  development,  in  subsequent  stages  of  life  and  character,  till  it 
becomes  the  conscious  pursuit  of  even  the  highest  happiness  of 
humanity,  exalts  successively  the  aims  and  endeavors  of  man  to  his 
utmost  elevation  of  moral  action  and  character,  and  stamps  itself  as 
one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  in  the  advancement  of  his  being. 

(5.)  The  desire  of  Power. — No  attribute  of  his  nature  more  dis- 
tinctly marks  the  character  of  man  as  a  progressive  being,  than  that 
Jove  of  power  which  aciuaiQB  the  very  infant  iu  Ws  allem^\&  \.o  %\:KCi^ 
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to  walk,  to  speak,  to  put  forth  efforts  of  muscular  force.  The  child, 
the  boy,  and  the  youth,  all  evince  the  activity  of  this  principle,  in  the 
conscious  ambition  for  progress  and  advancement  by  which  they  are 
impelled  to  earnest  endeavor  and  arduous  exertion,  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral.  The  sense  of  power  is,  in  every  stage  of  human 
^  life,  one  of  the  strongest  feelings  of  pleasure  of  which  man  is  conscious. 
In  the.  maturity  of  his  powers,  it  crowns  his  endeavors  to  explore  the 
worlds  of  nature  and  of  thought,  to  achieve  the  miracles  of  perfect 
art,  to  attain  to  positions  of  affluence  or  of  rank,  to  enjoy,  in  what- 
ever form,  the  splendor  of  greatness.  It  prompts  man,  at  every  stage 
of  his  being,  from  childhood  onward,  to  aim  at  the  relative  manifesta- 
tion of  power  which  is  exhibited  in  superiority  over  others,  in  the 
ability  to  control,  direct,  and  sway  the  minds  and  actions  of  his  fellow- 
men.  This  instinct  of  his  nature  becomes  an  element  of  immense 
productive  force  for  evil,  when  perverted ;  although,  when  prompted 
by  benevolence,  and  restrained  by  justice  and  rectitude,  it  has  occa- 
nonally  made  men  the  benefactors  of  their  race. 

(6.)  The  desire  of  Estimation. — This  principle  which,  in  childhood, 
is  manifested  in  the  desire  of  love  and  approbation,  becomes,  in  the 
adult,  a  love  of  esteem  and  respect,  and,  so  far,  is  unquestionably  a 
worthy  motive  power,  and  one  which,  subordinated  to  conscientious 
integrity  and  honor,  elevates  the  character  and  prompts  to  benevolent 
action.  When  it  degenerates  to  mere  love  of  &me  and  applause,  or 
sinks  to  the  miserable  desire  for  distinction  or  mere  notorietv,  its 
effects  are,  of  course,  as  degrading  as  in  its  purer  forms,  it  is  ennobling. 
In  any  form,  it  is  an  element  of  peculiar  power  in  man^s  moral 
constitution. 

(7.)  The  desire  of  Society, — This  principle  man  partakes  with  the 
gregarious  races  of  animal  life.  It  manifests  itself  in  the  clinging 
desire  for  sympathy  and  association,  characteristic  alike  of  infancy, 
childhood,  and  youth.  It  becomes,  in  manhood,  the  foundation  of 
social  and  civil  life,  widens  the  sphere  of  the  individual,  and  amplifies 
his  being  by  the  sympathy,  the  intelligence,  the  material  and  moral 
aid  of  a  whole  community  of  his  fellow  men.  As  an  element  of 
human  progress  and  power,  it  ranks  among  the  strongest  and  the 
most  ample  of  man's  moral  resources. 

(8.)  The  desire  of  Freedom, — In  the  stages  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood, and  of  immature  life  generally,  the  instinctive  desire  to  throw 
off  restraint,  and  to  enjoy  liberty  of  action,  is  the  natural  expression 
of  that  native  desire  of  development  which  impels  the  progressive 
Jbaman  being  m  every  direction  that  promises  the  pleasure  of  con- 
Beious  effort  and  power.     Partaking,  howe>  er,  of  the  paTl\a\  \A\tv^\i%a% 
•itn'bntable  to  all  forma  of  mere  instinct,  it  needs  ll^e  d\T^\XoTv  «a^ 
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guidaDoe  of  faculties  higher  than  itself,  to  constitute  it  a  uniformly 
safe  element  in  activity.  But  as  it  is  capable  of  employment  in  the 
service  of  man^s  best  rights  and  interests,  and,  in  that  capacity,  haa 
achieved  some  of  his  noblest  triumphs  for  intelligence,  virtue,  and 
happiness,  it  takes  justly  a  high  rank  among  his  moral  capabilitieSi 
as  an  indispensable  condition  of  development  and  progress. 

6.  The  Primary  Emotions,  as  Moral  Powers. — Sensibility,,  the 
susceptibility  of  feeling,  the  great  source  of  moral  life,  presents  its 
numerous  family  of  emotions  as  constituent  members  of  the  group  of 
moral  powers  and  faculties  by  which  man  is  rendered  capable  of 
meliorating  culture  and  spiritual  growth.  Emotion,  as  the  manifesta- 
tion or  expression  of  feeling  and  affection,  is  not  merely  the  natural 
language  of  the  heart,  rendered  visible  or  audible,  but  in  virtue  of 
the  law  of  sympathy  and  mutual  incitement,  existing  in  tbe  various 
faculties  of  die  soul,  it  is  itself  a  vital  moral  element  reacting  with  a 
powerful  augmenting  force  on  the  source  whence  it  springs.  As  an 
inner  movement  of  the  soul  rendered  legible,  it  has,  in  many  cases, 
become,  by  universal  consent  and  usage,  a  synonym  for  the  interior 
condition  whence  it  originates,  whether  in  the  quiet  moods  of  serenity 
or  the  turbulence  of  passion. 

(1.)  Jot/. — One  of  the  earliest  feelings  manifested  by  look  and  ac- 
tion, in  the  infant  stage  of  life,  is  that  joyous  emotion  which  con- 
stitutes, so  largely,  the  happiness  of  animal  existence,  in  all  its  earlier 
conditions.  The  genial  nature  of  this  emotion  is  indicated  in  the  in* 
tense  gratification  which  it  evidently  yields  to  its  immediate  subjecti 
and  which,  by  the  law  of  sympathy,  it  diffuses  to  all  sentient  matures 
within  its  sphere.  From  its  lowest  forms  of  serene  complacency,  to  its 
more  positively  marked  degrees  of  animation  and  cheerfulness,  its 
higher  expressions  of  delight,  of  gladness,  and  hilarity,  or  its  more 
sedate  and  lasting  satisfactions,  in  the  mature  sense  of  happiness 
which  attends  true  enjoyment,  its  influence  on  life  and  health,  on  con* 
scious  feeling,  on  temper  and  disposition,  on  the  whole  intellectual 
and  moral  nature,  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  salutary ;  while  undue 
devotion  to  its  influence  precludes  the  possibility  of  benefit  from  those 
deeper  and  more  lasting  pleasures  which  flow  from  serious  thought 
and  earnest  purposes.  Mirth,  habitually  indulged,  leads  to  habitual 
levity  and  frivolity,  and  foregoes  the  distinctive  dignity  of  man.  The 
healthy  and  genial  inspiration  of  joy,  however,  even  intelligent  educa- 
tors are  sometimes  prone  to  forget,  is,  in  all  the  relations  of  moral 
condition  and  moral  cultivation,  one  of  the  strongest  influences  to 
which  the  young  mind,  by  the  law  of  its-  constitution,  is  peculiarly 
subjected  as  a  vital  element — the  oxygen,  of  \ta  sp\n\.vi?A  eXmoK^^i^ 
{^.)  Sorrow,  ^rief,  regret^  repentence^  remorse,— TVl^^  caiQ^a\aK 
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diametricallj  opposed,  in  all  their  effects,  to  the  genial  influence  of 
the  preceding,  are  to  be  eschewed  as  permanent  educational  elements 
in  any  normal  plan  of  early  training;  yet  they  have  their  salutary 
office  in  abnormal  instances,  in  softening  obdurate  hearts,  and  sub- 
duing obstinate  wills,  or  in  awakening  torpid  and  dormant  intellects. 
Their  office,  in  the  business  of  education,  is  that  of  exceptional  reme- 
dies for  exceptional  evils :  they  are  punitive  and  reformatory  in  their 
character,  rather  than  genial  and  preventive.  They  belong  not  to  the 
primary  stage  of  nurture,  but  rather  to  the  secondary  one  of  discipline. 
Still  they  are  sometimes  of  the  greatest  value,  when  they  spring  from 
ingenuous  feelings  of  regret  for  conscious  error,  or  self-reprehension 
for  conscious  faults.  It  was  once  most  happily  said,  **The  tear  of 
contrition  serves  to  wash  the  mote  of  sin  out  of  the  eye."  The  hour 
of  grief  is  that  which  enhances  the  value  of  consolation.  The 
blameless  sadness  of  the  young  heart  calls  for  the  gentle  soothing  of 
the  voice  of  affection.  Sorrow  for  deplorable  losses  blesses  the  voice 
which  can  say,  in  genuine  sympathy  and  cheering  kindness,  **  Let  not 
your  heart  be  troubled !"  The  moment  of  "  the  heaviness  of  the 
countenance^^  is  sometimes  that  in  which  *^  the  heart  is  made  better,*' 
by  detaching  it  from  the  burden  of  conscious  evil,  and  preparing  the 
will  for  the  better  course  of  a  new  life.  In  such  circumstances,  the 
judicious  aid  of  the  attentive  educator  may  assist  in  the  inauguration 
of  a  new  moral  era  in  the  personal  history  of  the  pupil.  Even  the 
rougher  and  severer  discipline  of  repentance  and  remorse  becomes,  to 
the  hardened  adult,  a  minister  of  mercy,  when  it  wrenches  the  sinner 
from  the  thraldom  of  evil  habit,  and  sets  him  free  from  the  '^bond- 
age of  iniquity." 

The  moral  power  of  this  whole  class  of  emotions — from  the 
unaccountable  cloud  of  depression  which  sometimes  steals  over  the 
sunshine  of  the  young  heart,  to  the  deepest  plunge  into  the  darkness 
of  remorse — is  peculiarly  marked  for  its  efficacy  in  the  renovation  of 
feeling,  and  even  of  disposition  and  character.  In  the  sphere  of  the 
&mily  and  the  school,  it  sometimes  marks  the  record  of  the  day's  history 
with  the  beginning  of  a  salutary  reformation  of  temper  and  deport- 
ment But,  in  the  imperfections  of  human  management,  it  some- 
tiroes  is  permitted  to  mark  the  commencement  of  a  reactive  sense  of 
wrong,  when  the  feeling  is  unjustly  caused  by  arbitrary  or  erring 
authority.    It  then  becomes  a  power  for  lasting  evil. 

(3.)  Timidity,  fear,  terror. — Like  the  natural  aversion  to  pain, 
these  instinctive  emotions,  which  are  so  easily  excited  in  childhood, 
bespeak  the  guardian  care  of  the  Creator,  in  his  gracious  provision 
against  danger,  and  consequent  destruction  to  the  organic  frame,  or 
U>  the  mental  constitution.    They  are  the  swift  preventives  of  evil, 
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the  safeguards  of  humanity  in  peril.  But  the  vividness  of  child- 
hood's emotions  needs  the  aid  of  the  guardian  auspices  of  education 
to  prevent  a  salutary  instinct  from  degenerating  into  unreasoning 
excess,  and  to  protect  the  mental  and  moral  nature  from  the  para- 
lyzing effect,  which,  in  unhappy  instances,  has  extended  to  the  over- 
throw of  reason  itself.  The  timidity  of  childhood  may,  if  not 
watched  over,  become  habitual  self-distrust,  embarrassment,  confusion 
of  thought,  or  even  moral  cowardice.  Wisely  guarded,  it  may  be 
converted  into  a  protection  from  rashness,  presumption,  and  fool- 
hardiness.  Fear  may  be  sometimes  needed  as  a  restraining  influence 
on  forwardness  and  impudence,  or  as  a  check  upon  daring  hardihood, 
in  resistance  to  authority.  But  its  influence  is  unfriendly  to  the 
healthy  development  of  disposition  and  character.  It  never  rises  to 
the  dignity  of  an  aid  to  the  development  of  principle.  It  may  aid  in 
producing  a  vivid  apprehension  of  coercive  and  compulsory  measurea, 
and  so  lead  to  obviate  their  necessity.  But  its  low  rank  among 
instincts,  its  semi-brutal  character,  at  best,  place  it  among  the  motives 
which  a  generous  educator  would  ever  despise.  If  called  in,  for  a 
moment,  to  quell  resistance  to  authority,  it  yet  can  never  attain  to 
the  dignity  of  a  genuine  moral  influence.  Expediency  may  some- 
times sanction  the  appeal  to  its  effect,  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  But, 
if  admitted  at  all  into  the  circle  of  moral  relations,  it  can  not  be 
ranked  higher  than  among  the  abnormal.  As  for  its  extreme  form, 
terror — humanity,  at  the  present  day,  forbids  any  resort  to  it,  as  a 
moral  expedient.  The  peril  of  insanity  lies  too  close  at  hand  to 
permit  any  human  being  to  adopt  it,  even  as  a  means  of  deterring 
from  evil.  Its  only  salutary  use  is  its  instinctive  office  to  prompt  the 
instant  flight  from  peril  to  life  itself.  So,  and  so  only,  does  it  prove 
a  benefit. 

(4.)  Indignation  as  a  moral  sentiment. — The  intelligent  moral 
instructor  will,  of  course,  carefully  guard  his  pupils  from  confound- 
ing this  principle  with  the  mere  animal  emotion  or  passion  of  anger. 
Anger  is  the  mere  personal  reaction  of  maddened  feeling  and  blinded 
reason,  which  man  is  capable  of  in  common  with  the  brutes,  and 
which  vents  Mtself  in  violence  on  the  agent  of  injury.  Indigna- 
tion is  that  impersonal  sentiment  which  regards  not  the  agent  but 
the  act,  which  makes  the  young  heart  glow  at  the  sense  of  wrong, 
when  the  teacher  is  relating  an  instance  of  oppression  or  cruelty, 
which  occurred,  perhaps,  ages  f^o,  and  in  some  distant  land.  This 
species  of  resentment  is  a  purely  mental  thing,  a  salutary  and  enno- 
bling emotion  of  reactive  sympathy,  which  belongs  to  man  as  a 
being  consciously  endowed  with  free  agency,  and  equally  abhorring  a 
condition  of  unjust  subjection,  and  the  oppreeaion  ^h.lcii  cauMa  i^— 
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as  a  being  instinctively  impelled  to  oppose  and  overthrow  every 
palpable  form  of  evil  which  besets  the  condition  of  humanity.  In- 
dignation has  inspired  many  of  those  peaceful  revolutions  which 
have  renovated  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  communities, 
more  frequently  than  it  has  originated  those  bloody  revolutions 
which  have  sometimes  been  the  birth-throes  of  national  life  and 
liberty. 

(5.)  Wonder, — ^Among  the  first  indications  of  mental  life,  in 
childhood,  is  the  emotion  of  wonder,  which,  at  that  stage  of  human 
progress,  is  so  often  called  forth  by  the  novelties  of  observation  and 
experience.  The  freshness  of  feeling  which  it  indicates,  and  the 
manifest  delight  attending  it,  show  plainly  its  power  as  an  element 
of  mental  life  and'  moral  activity.  This  emotion,  judiciously  evoked 
and  skillfully  cherished  by  the  watchful  educator,  becomes  not  only  a 
genial  and  a  powerful  incentive  to  intellectual  exertion,  but  the  trib- 
ute of  the  young  heart  on  the  altar  of  the  yet  "  unknown  God," 
who  is  waiting  to  be,  in  due  season,  revealed  to  intelligent  faith.  The 
wonder  which  the  novelty  of  all  created  things  raises  in  the  dawning 
consciousness  of  childhood,  is  the  preparatory  stage  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  reverence  which  are  afterward  to  blend  in  the  soul,  as  it 
*  rises  to  the  recognition  of  the  Author  of  life  and  the  Giver  of  its  law 
of  duty. 

(6.)  Awe, — ^This  emotion  transcends  that  of  mere  wonder,  and 
thrills  the  soul  with  a  profounder  sense  of  power,  whether  exhibited 
in  the  tremendous  forces  of  nature,  in  its  astounding  aspects  of 
elemental  commotion,  as  in  the  heaving  fire  of  the  volcano,  the 
dashing  billows  of  ocean,  the  rush  of  the  cataract,  the  blinding  flash 
of  the  lightning,  the  roar  of  the  thunder,  or  the  fury  of  the  tornado, 
or  in  the  calmer  majesty  of  mountain  forms,  the  overwhelming  vast- 
ness  of  impenetrable  forests,  or  the  immeasurable  depths  of  space. 
As  a  moral  inspiration,  it  aids  the  feeble  Acuities  of  man  in  his 
attempts  to  dwell  upon  the  conception  of  almighty  power  and  eter- 
nal duration ;  and  while  he  must  ever  sink  consciously  baffled  in  all 
bis  attempts  to  comprehend  Him  "  whose  greatness  is  unsearchable, 
and  whose  ways  are  past  finding  out,"  yet  he  never  feels  more  vividly 
the  greatness  of  his  own  nature,  limited  though  it  is,  than  when 
loaing  his  human  littleness  in  the  contemplation  of  the  great  and 
marvellous  works  which  bespeak  the  majesty  of  Him  who  is  "  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever." 

This  overwhelming  and  yet  ennobling  emotion,  education  has  it 
Av  one  of  ita  special  of&ces  to  deepen  and  expand  by  all  the  aids 
wli/ch  nature  and  ttdence  furnish  to  the  inquiring  tnmd  ot  matk.    IVa 
inffuence  is  doubly  salutary^  m  it  prostrates  the  buman  \)«iTi^  ^^ 
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oonsciouB  insignifioence  before  his  Creator,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
exalts  Him  who  is  the  **  Majesty  of  heaven  and  eartli.'* 

(7.)  Hope, — As  an  intelligent  inspiration,  of  intellect,  heart,  and 
will,  in  activity  connected  with  the  sense  of  duty,  hope,  the  expectar 
tion  of  success,  becomes  an  element  of  high  moral  value  and  power. 
It  is  congenial  with  the  conscious  happiness  of  being  which  natu- 
rally belongs  to  the  joyous  associations  of  early  childhood,  and, 
indeed,  of  young  life  in  all  its  various  stages.  It  inspires  and  sus- 
tains the  aspirations  of  boyhood  and  youth,  and  invigorates  the 
exertions  of  manhood.  It  is  a  silent  tribute  from  the  heart  of  man 
to  Divine  benignity;  and  when  elevated  and  hallowed  by  faith,  it 
rejoices  in  the  anticipation  of  a  future  life  of  perfect  felicity.  Its 
rank,  and  its  efficacy  as  a  moral  influence,  constitute  it  one  of  the 
highest  powers  by  which  man's  moral  nature  is  actuated. 

7.  The  Bbnignakt  Affeotions,  as  elements  of  moral  life  and 
power. — (1.)  Love. — ^By  the  great  pervading  attribute  of  sensibility, 
inherent  in  his  constitution,  man  learns  to  feel  his  condition  before  he 
knows  it,  and  to  sympathize  with  his  fellow-beings  before  he  is  capa- 
ble of  understanding  them.  The  law  of  Sympathy,  written  on  his 
whole  nature,  as  a  primary  element  of  his  being,  which  ultimately 
developed  into  every  form  of  social  and  benevolent  feeling,  brings 
him,  unconsciously,  at  flrst,  under  the  dominion  of  the  paramount 
law  of  Love,  which  attracts  him  toward  his  fellow -beings  by  a  genial 
and  kindly  influence  which  he  delights  to  feel,  and  which,  as  his  con- 
scious intelligence  gradually  unfolds  itself,  he  learns  to  understand  as 
mutual  and  reciprocal.  This  mysterious  power  ties  the  heart  of  the 
infant  to  that  of  the  mother,  and  that  of  the  mother  to  the  infant 
with  an  affection  stronger  than  life.  In  the  little  community  of  home, 
it  links  the  souls  of  brothers  and  sisters  in  fraternal  union  of  affection. 
It  is  the  sacred  law  of  parental  and  filial  duty,  and  moves  the  whole 
moral  machinery  of  human  life  in  its  hallowed  and  blessed  sphere  of 
privacy. 

There  virtue  has  ita  purest  forms  and  dearest  aspects,  ita  genuine, 
spontaneous  amenities ;  and  though  unknown  beyond  its  own  quiet 
sphere,  has  its  own  unseen  record  of  generous  self-sacrifice,  and  of 

>  fortitude  more  than  heroic  Among  the  noblest  motive  powers  of 
moral  action,  the  affections  of  home  are  those  to  which  the  enlightened 
educator  will  ever  assign  the  highest  place,  as  regards  the  capabilities 
of  the  human  heart  for  living  development. 

(2.)  Gratitude. — ^This  peculiar  benignant  reaction  of  love,  in  view 
of  favor  or  kindness  experienced,  mingles  laTge\y  w\t\i  l\i^  eiL^m?.^  ^^ 
£/ta/  sod  fraternal  affectiou,  and  enters  into  every  emot\oTV  caW^^  ^ot^ 

bjr  the  ooDsdoasaeeB  of  benefit  conferred,  in  ^baievet  4%gr^fc— ^^otv 
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the  ordinary  acts  of  human  kindness  and  courtesy,  to  those  greater 
expressions  of  benevolence,  which  bestow  safety  or  comfort  and  hap- 
piness, in  valuable  and  lasting  forms  of  beneficent  action.  This  gen- 
erous emotion  is  not  always  accompanied  with  the  satisfaction  of  being 
able  to  remunerate  a  benefactor  by  any  adequate  return.  The  service 
or  the  favor  which  calls  it  forth,  is  sometimes  greater  than  language 
or  action,  or  any  form  of  external  expression,  can  equal.  It  may  be 
sometimes  so  great  as  to  prompt  the  devotion  of  a  whole  life  to  the 
friend  or  benefactor  toward  whom  it  is  directed.  Such  is  true  filial 
attachment     Such  is  man's  position  toward  his  Creator. 

The  promptings  of  this  generous  emotion  lead,  sometimes,  to  the 
noblest  manifestations  of  true  sensibility  and  self-renouncing  devotion. 
Some  of  the  brightest  passages  on  the  page  of  history  are  those  which 
record  the  heroic  actions  to  which  this  feeling  has  given  birth. 

In  the  relations  of  education,  its  influence  on  the  ingenuous  mind 
and  heart  of  youth,  forms  one  of  the  most  sacred  attachments  of 
human  life.  A  grateful  feeling  of  returning  love  for  the  guardian 
mental  care  which,  in  our  early  years,  watched  over,  and  served  to 
form  and  mould  within  us,  the  ideal  image  of  excellence  at  which  we 
were  taught  to  aspire,  the  filial  reverence  which  the  heart,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, so  gladly  pays  as  a  tribute  to  wisdom  and  worth,  insure  the 
inspiration  of  the  noblest  aims  in  all  subsequent  life,  to  the  heart  which 
is  conscious  of  them. 

8.  The  Generous  Ajpfections,  <u  Moral  Powers, — (1.)  Friend- 
ship. — The  cordialities  of  disinterested  friendship,  and  the  mutual 
good  offices  of  human  kindness  and  reciprocal  obligation  are  but  ex- 
pansions of  fraternal  feeling  from  the  primary  sphere  of  home ;  and 
their  efficacy  in  promoting  human  well-being,  on  a  broad  scale,  render 
them  powerful  instruments  of  good,  as  well  as  rich  elements  of  moral 
life  in  the  heart. 

(2.)  Patriotism, — On  a  yet  wider  field,  patriotic  attachment  and 
principle,  as  they  cherish  the  generous  spirit  of  self-devotion,  give 
ample  scope  for  the  cultivation  of  the  virtues  which  adorn  and  dignify 
human  life.  The  noblest  pages  of  history  are  those  which  exhibit  the 
magnanimity  of  genuine  patriotism.  As  a  feeling  of  the  heart,  or  a 
principle  of  duty,  this  sentiment  possesses  peculiar  power  in  inspiring 
man  to  noble  deeds ;  and  as  a  spring  of  development  to  personal 
character,  it  must  ever  rank  high  among  the  moral  capabilities  of 
man. 

(3.)  Philanthropy. — The  expansive  feeling  which  embraces  the 
whole  human  family  in  the  wide  open  arms  of  brotherhood,  is  a  vir- 
tue  jet  more  disinterested^  and  more  true  to  God  aud  mau,vWw  ^\^xv 
tlfe  traeat  and  the  vrarmest  patriotism.    It  ift  emmenW^  VXx^  Q^imx^SiX^^ 
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virtue,  so  far  as  he  is  true  to  the  teachings  and  exarople  of  Him  who 
came  to  proclaim  "good  will  to  men/'  and  charged  his  followers  with 
a  message  of  love  to  "  the  whole  world."  The  history  of  genuine 
Christianity  is  chiefly  the  record  of  those  who  went  forth  on  this 
errand,  "  with  their  life  in  their  hand,''  and  who  were  ever  cheerfully 
ready  to  deposit  it  in  pledge  of  their  devotion  to  the  well-heing  of 
•*  Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond,  or  free." 

Among  the  powers  which  characterize  man  as  a  moral  being  capa- 
ble of  culture,  and  of  advancement  in  the  scale  of  excellence,  no  trait 
of  disposition  gives  larger  promise  than  this;  and  on  none  does 
humanizing  culture  produce  larger  effects. 

(4.)  Humanity  toward  Animal  Nature, — ^As  the  offspring  of  Divine 
love,  the  human  spirit,  though  its  lustre  has  been  dimmed  by  the 
breath  of  sin,  yet  retains  something  of  the  characteristic  benignity  of 
its  Source ;  and  the  range  of  its  benevolent  sympathy  is  not  limited 
to  the  circle  of  its  fellow  beings,  but  flows  forth,  if  not  unnaturally 
diverted  from  its  channel,  to  the  wider  sphere  of  universal  being.  In 
its  relation  even  to  the  humbler  races  of  the  creation,  which  have 
been  subjected  to  its  dominion,  by  the  appointed  gradations  in  the 
scale  of  life,  it  manifests  itself  capable  of  a  beneficence  for  which  the 
designation  of  "  humanity"  has  been  suggestively  chosen. 

The  universal  law  *of  Love,  if  obeyed,  expands  and  elevates  the 
soul  of  man  to  that  moral  comprehensiveness  of  being  which  ranks 
him  "  but  little  lower  than  the  angels ;"  and  while  he  is  thus  permitted 
to  see  **  all  earthly  things  put  under  his  feet,"  his  crown  of  royalty  is 
indeed  one  of  "glory  and  honor,"  because  it  invests  him  with  the 
conscious  responsibility  of  an  intelligent  and  moral  sovereign.  This 
true  majesty  of  man  is  the  source  at  once  of  his  just  self-respect,  and 
of  some  of  his  noblest  regal  attributes  and  virtues,  to  cherish  and 
confirm  which  is  among  the  special  offices  of  appropriate  human  cul- 
ture. 

9.  Reuoious  Principle,  as  a  Moral  Power, — (1.)  Reverence,^-' 
The  feeling  of  which  the  young  mind  is  conscious,  as  one  of  the  dawn- 
ing intimations  of  the  development  of  its  own  reflective  powers,  when 
contemplating  the  dignity,  the  authority,  the  wisdom,  and  the  benignity 
of  the  parental  character  on  which  it.  consciously  depends  for  being 
and  happiness — is  although  not  yet  fully  or  distinctly  developed  to  its 
own  consciousness,  one  of  the  profoundest  emotions  of  which  it  is 
susceptible ;  and  to  the  unpervertcd  heart  it  is  one  of  the  strongest 
cords  of  sacred  obligation  by  which  it  is  bound  to  ail  filial  duty. 

The  emotion  thus  experienced  is  naturally  tran^feTT^d^  b^j  \]bi^ 
mind's  law  of  association  to  all  forms  of  venerable  Yiumwi  'TJOiNlti  wsA. 
d^itjr.    It  is  called  forth  bjribe  wisdom  of  age,  by  ii<A»Sitjol<^x%iy 
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ter  in  exalted  siatioD,  and,  in  degree,  by  all  authority  justly  exercised. 
It  marks  alike,  in  such  circumstances,  the  deportment  of  ingenuous 
youth  and  of  true  manliness.  Its  indications  in  the  intercourse  of 
life  are  the  assurance  of  that  susceptibility  by  which  judicious  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  inspiration  of  a  genuine  faith,  are  enabled  to  lift  the 
human  soul  in  reverence  to  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  to  create  a 
sacred  regard  for  all  that  Divine  truth  reveals  as  duty.  Its  value  as 
an  element  in  moral  cultivation,  is  beyond  expression,  great,  as  re- 
gards its  influence,  whether  in  securing  the  respect  and  obedience  due 
to  parents  and  teachers,  to  seniority  in  years,  and  to  eminence  in  at- 
tainments, or  in  conferring  on  education  itself,  its  true  character  as  a 
•acred  relation  in  the  business  and  duties  of  life,  and  as  a  connecting 
link  in  the  chain  which  gives  unity  to  mau^s  being  in  its  extension  to 
a  higher  sphere  of  mental  and  spiritual  existence. 

(2.)  Faith. — ^Another  element  of  the  highest  power  in  moral 
relations  is  the  Faith  which  believes  and  trusts,  and  thus  unites  man 
to  his  fellow  man,  and  man  to  the  Author  of  his  being.  A  great 
writer  has  denominated  this  principle  as  that  '^  which  holds  the  mor- 
al elements  of  the  w^orld  together."  Without  it,,  man  is  an  isolated, 
helpless,  hopeless  outcast,  wandering  on  the  shores  of  being  without 
aim  and  without  direction,  ready  to  be  '*  swallowed  up  and  lost,*'  at 
the  end  of  his  brief  career  of  earthly  life. 

Faith  is  the  source  and  spring  of  all  moral  life,  and,  as  a  capability 
in  the  relations  of  culture,  its  productive  power  is  comparatively 
inexhaustible,  or  limited  only  by  the  measure  of  endeavor.  It  lifts 
man  above  himself,  and  supplies  him  with  a  power  beyond  his  own. 
It  gives  the  parent  and  the  teacher  an  influence  nearly  unbounded. 
In  its  highest  form,  it  solves,  with  light  from  above,  the  great  Chris- 
tian paradox,  *^  When  I  am  weak,  then  am  I  strong." 

(3.)  Conscience, — ^The  primordial  moral  element  which  holds 
sway  over  all  man's  powers  and  faculties,  is  Conscience.  This  great 
regulator  of  the  springs  of  action  no  competent  educator  can  ever 
permit  himself  to  r^ard  in  the  merely  popular  light  of  a  reporter 
and  penal  officer,  following  the  acts  of  which  it  takes  cognisance 
only  after  they  have  been  committed,  or  irretrievably  determined. 
As  the  sense  of  duty,  it  presides  over  the  whole  mental  being.  As 
an  intelligent  agent,  it  partakes  in  the  work  of  consciousness  and 
reason.  It  knows  and  judges.  It  remembers,  indeed,  with  fearful 
exactness,  the  deeds  of  the  past.  But  it  has  also  the  eyes  of  intui- 
tion and  of  inference  for  the  present,  and  the  power  of  prospection, 
prediction,  and  suggestion  for  the  future.  In  feeling — unless  blunted 
or  extinguished — ^it  is  sensitive,  to  the  utmost  degree  of  acuteness ; 
sadhpkroeB  to  the  verj  ^joints  and  marrow"  of  the  moral  organ- 
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ism.  Its  cautery  is  terrible  in  its  unsparing  intensity.  By  Creative 
ordination  it  is  paramount  to  the  will.  It  prompts,  and  threatens, 
and  remonstrates,  and  commands,  and  forbids,  and  impels  or  deters, 
with  absolute  authority ; — irresponsible  to  any  higher  power  within 
the  whole  domain  of  humanity,  and  acknowledging  none  without, 
but  the  one  supreme  authority  of  God  and  duty. 

As  an  intelligent  sentiment,  and  determining  principle,  it  sums  up 
man's  fnoral  capacities  and  powers  in  their  whole  extent  of  life  and 
action.  It  constitutes  him  what  he  is  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in 
his  own  consciousness — a  responsible  moral  agent,  whose  motto,  writ- 
ten on  his  inmost  being,  is  ^  Be  perfect.^ 

Under  the  prompting  influence  of  conscience,  as  the  law  of  duty, 
appointed  by  the  supreme  lawgiver,  a  devout  regard  to  His  authority, 
and  a  grateful  sense  of  His  benignant  care,  the  young  mind,  enlight- 
ened by  the  teachings  of  ^*  the  wisdom  which  cometh  from  above,*'  is 
betimes  elevated  to  that  piety  toward  the  Father  of  all,  which  raises 
the  personal  worth  and  virtues  of  the  human  being,  in  his  aspira- 
tions, to  the  height  of  sanctity,  carries  up  all  questions  of  moral 
action  to  the  highest  of  all  tribunals,  and  breathes  into  all  his  en- 
deavors of  duty  the  inspiring  breath  of  a  spiritual  life  and  a  divine 
power.  Most  justly  did  the  fathers  of  New  England  require  of  the 
teacher  of  youth  that  he  should  regard  himself  as  specially  set 
apart  for  the  "nurturing"  of  childhood  in  "piety,"  as  the  security 
for  all  those  virtues  which  insure  the  safety  of  a  community  and  are 
the  adornment  of  humanity. 

10.  The  Will,  (u  a  Moral  Power, — Man's  ability  to  determine 
the  moral  course  of  his  actions,  to  choose  the  right  and  avoid  the 
wrong,  can  never  be  made  clearer  to  himself  by  the  light  of  "  science 
falsely  so  called,"  than  it  is  in  his  own  inmost  convictions.  It  never 
is  obecured  to  his  consciousness  till,  wandering  from  his  limited 
sphere  of  possible  conception,  he  bedims  it  by  some  cloud  of  meta- 
phjTsical  speculation,  and  perplexing  casuistry — "  darkening  counsel** 
by  "  skeptical  doubta"  and  "  words  without  knowledge."  Conscience, 
the  only  competent  court,  adjudges  him  free,  innocent  or  guilty,  com- 
mendable or  culpable,  in  every  act  within  the  limits  of  his  power, 
yet — for  that  very  reason,  not  independent  of  the  authority  which 
pronounces  sentence  on  his  actions,  and  which  involves  the  existence 
of  an  authority  higher  than  itself^  to  which  he  is  strictly  responsible, 
here  and  hereafter,  though  at  liberty  now  to  follow  the  bent  of  his 
individual  will.  To  the  doings  of  this  determining  and  executive 
power,  which  directs  and  moves  the  arm,  whether  it  is  stretched  forth 
to  succor  or  to  kill,  attaches,  then,  a  moral  character  of  fearful  power ; 
sod  to  infloence  ii  fur  goad,  and  not  for  evil,  to  gmdsitm  ^<b  ^^^ 
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of  rectitude  and  benevolence,  is  the  appropriate  work  of  education, 
as  the  guardian  of  human  welfare. 

11.  The  Practical  Virtues,  as  Moral  Powers, — High  among 
these  attributes  stands  Rectitude — that  power  of  self-adjustment  by 
which  man  corresponds  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  as  the  sense  of 
right,  which  keeps  him  true  to  his  position  in  the  moral  universe- 
true  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  to  the  posture  in  which  his  Creator 
placed  him  when  He  *^  made  man  upright"  This  principle  confers 
on  the  human  being  that  noble  power  of  self-poise,  which  bespeaks 
his  dignity,  as  a  free  agent,  endowed  with  the  ability,  to  maintain 
his  moral  identity  and  stability,  amid  all  the  fluctuations  of  circum- 
stance, or  the  plausible  solicitations  of  evil.  It  tends  to  render  him 
sacredly  regardful  of  truth  in  all  his  communications  with  his  fellow* 
beings,  and  of  equity  and  justice  in  all  his  transactions.  It  stamps 
his  character  with  integrity  and  honor,  in  every  station  of  power — 
with  fidelity,  honesty,  and  punctuality  in  the  discharge  of  every 
obligation  of  duty.  Truthfulness,  is,  in  a  word,  the  one  sure  and 
£rm  foundation  of  every  personal  virtue,  and  the  only  ground  of 
reliance  between  man  and  man.  Without  the  securitv  which  it 
affords,  the  whole  fabric  of  human  society  would  be  but  a  hollow 
structure  of  falsehood  and  hypocrisy,  and  life  but  a  degrading  scene 
of  deceit,  imposition,  and  intrigue,  issuing  in  universal  corruption 
and  misery. 

A  sacred  regard  to  truth,  in  all  its  relations  of  communication, 
whether  in  expression  or  action,  while  it  is  an  element  so  indispensa- 
ble to  the  existence  of  human  virtue,  in  any  form,  is  one  which 
more  than  most  others,  is  a  growth  of  culture  in  the  soul,  and  pecu- 
liarly needs  the  genial  guardianship  of  watchful  care,  mature  wis- 
dom, and  consummate  skill,  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator.  The 
fertile  imagination  and  artistic  fancy  of  childhood,  are  prone  to 
create  a  world  of  unreality  around  the  unconscious  spirit,  in  its  im- 
maturity of  knowledge  and  experience ;  and  a  guiding  mind  is  ever 
needed  to  lead  it  onward  to  a  distinct  perception  of  the  sacred  beau- 
ty which  invests  the  simplicity  and  severity  of  truth,  and  which 
renders  any  conscious  violation  of  it  a  desecration.  The  force  of 
truthfulness,  as  a  moral  principle,  when  so  directed  and  matured,  is 
seen  in  that  loyal  and  devoted  adherence  to  its  dictates,  which  is 
exhibited  in  the  constancy  and  genuine  heroism  of  the  martyr.  In 
his  estimation,  it  is  held  dearer  than  life,  no  intensity  of  pain  or 
suffering  has  the  power  to  wrest  it  from  him. 
12,  The  Humane  and  Geihxe  Virtues,  as  Moral  Powers. — Un- 
der  this  defiignntion  mnj  be  properly  included  t\iosft  VwVa  ol  ^\«\vq&v- 
Hoa  and  cbmneter  which  soften  the  heart  of  man  U>  \ft%  fe>^oii  mwi— 
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the  sympathy  which  is  not  a  mere  passive  Gondition  of  feeling  or  or* 
ganic  susceptibilitj,  but  a  living,  active  participation  in  the  emotions 
evinced  bj  our  fellow  creatures;  leading  us  to  rejoice  in  the  happiness 
of  others,  to  compassUmaU  them  in  conditions  of  want  and  distress, 
to  commiserate  sorrow  and  sufifering,  in  every  form — ignorance,  error, 
degradation,  vice,  and  every  pressure  of  evil  which  afflicts  or  depresses 
humanity ; — to  cherish  the  catholic  spirit  of  universal  charity,  toler^ 
ance  for  the  sentiments  which  differ  from  our  own,  uniform  tendemens 
toward  woman  and  childhood,  calmness  under  irritating  treatment, 
meekness  under  a  sense  of  wrong,  quietness  and  mildness  with  the 
violent,  patience  and  forbearance  with  waywardness  and  opposition 
and  injury,  pity  for  the  erring,  m4rcy  for  the  evil-doer.  All  these  god- 
like traits  of  disposition  are  the  features  which  characterize  the  pecu- 
liar spirit  of  true  ChrisUan  culture ;  none  of  them  the  mere  fortuitous 
products  of  a  happy  constitution  of  body  or  of  mind,  but  all  earned 
by  ceaseless  watchfulness,  and  diligent  endeavor,  and,  sometimes,  by 
arduous  struggles,  and  i^one  of  them  perfected  without  aid  from  on 
high. 

13.  Personal  Qualities,  in  their  Moral  Influence:  The  Self-as- 
serting and  Self  sustaining  Virtues  of  the  Individual  Man, — (1 .)  Self- 
respect. — As  a  being  created  in  the  high  sphere  of  intelligent  and 
moral  existence,  and  possessed  of  an  immortal  nature,  man  enjoys,  in 
a  just  self-respect,  a  security  against  degradation  by  any  influence 
which  he  feels  to  be  unworthy  of  the  rank  assigned  him  in  the  uni- 
verse. Consciously  noble  in  origin  and  destination,  he  tends,  if  not 
perverted  or  degraded  by  habit,  to  noble  action ;  and  if,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  Divine  favor,  he  is  consciously  recovered  from  a  fallen  condi- 
tion, he  feels  it  his  immunity,  as  **  a  new  creature,*'  to  have  been  Hber- 
ated  from  a  state  of  bondage — set  free  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  "  glori- 
ous liberty,''  and  impelled  to  run  a  new  and  noble  career.  Respect 
for  his  own  nature  and  personal  condition — when  kept  pure  from  the 
senseless  interminglings  of  pride,  or  haughtiness,  or  arrogance,  of 
overweening  self-esteem,  or  exclusive  self-regard — insures  to  man  the 
proper  dignity  of  his  being,  and  tends  to  elevate  all  his  aims  and  ac- 
tions. It  is  an  element  of  high  moral  power ;  and  the  judicious  culti- 
vation of  its  influence  is  a  prominent  duty  of  all  whose  office,  as 
educators,  constitutes  them  the  guardians  of  humanity. 

(2.)  Ambition, — Feeling  the  nobility  of  his  nature,  man,  when  not 
hopelessly  degraded,  instinctively  seeks  to  act  in  harmony  with  his 
conscious  position,  and,  under  the  influence  of  ambition,  to  aspire  after 
advancement,  in  every  stage  and  relation  of  his  life.  This  desire  may, 
k  is  true,  be  suffered  to  center  on  merely  selfish  pxirpoaea — OTv<iv^\«t' 
Monal  aggraodizement  at  an  individual,  to  the  exdufl^oa  ot  ^^tcftsstfsOL 
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of  Others,  and  to  the  violation  of  their  rights.  In  such  cases,  it  sinks 
to  the  level  of  that  hrutal  greed  which  prompts  one  of  the  inferior 
aniruals  to  usurp  the  hetter  place  at  the  trough,  and  monopolize  its 
advantages,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  weaker  memhers  of  the  herd. 

But  the  desire  of  advancement,  as  that  of  progress  and  attainment, 
is  utterly  free  from  all  considerations  of  relative  superiority  or  ad- 
vantage. It  b  obedience  to  an  ennobling  instinct,  pure  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  beneficial  in  its  results,  not  merely  to  the  individual  whom  it 
elevates,  but  to  all  whom  it  enables  him  to  aid  from  the  higher  sphere 
of  ability  to  which  he  has  been  raised.  To  the  student  it  is  a  most 
powerful  incitement  to  application  and  exertion;  and  in  the  relations 
of  moral  attainment,  its  iufluence  is  a  salutary  inspiration  of  the 
highest  order.  It  is  not  incompatible  with  the  purest  spirit  of  benevo- 
lence, in  the  largeness  of  the  plans  on  which  it  delights  to  work,  and 
the  inestimable  value  of  the  benefits  which  it  delights  to  bestow.  It 
urges  the  Christian  aspirant  to  ^*  press  toward  the  mark,*^  "  for  the 
prize  of  his  high  calling,*'  and  incites  him  by  the  promise  of  a  ''crown 
of  life.*' 

(3.)  Magnanimity. — Ambition  naturally  tends  to  generate  another 
personal  quality  of  noble  character  and  influence — that  magnanimity 
which  lifts  man  above  the  littleness  that  would  limit  the  scope  of  life, 
and  fritter  away  its  purposes  in  paltry  pursuits,  in  trivial  employments, 
or  low  gratifications,  in  snatching  at  mean  advantages,  or  mingling  in 
petty  strifes.  This  ennobling  virtue  incites  its  possessor  to  high  aims 
in  all  his  plans  and  purposes,  and  to  an  utter  disregard  of  meanness 
in  motive  or  action,  as  manifested  by  others  toward  himself.  It  over- 
looks maUce  and  injury,  or  forgives  their  results.  It  disdains  revenge. 
It  is  a  sure  preventive  of  that  sordid  narrowness  of  soul  which  induces 
man  to  drudge,  throughout  life,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  accumulating 
wealth,  or  to  practice  the  degrading  shifts  of  a  niggardly  parsimony 
in  expenditure,  through  fear  of  diminishing  hb  hoards.  A  magnan- 
imous spirit  scorns  the  selfish  littleness  which  thus  wraps  the  individ- 
ual in  himself,  and  shuts  the  door  of  his  heart  against  the  natural 
claims  of  human  brotherhood.  It  gives  a  generous  breadth  to  meas- 
ures of  usefulness  and  benevolence,  and  raises  human  activity  to  a 
higher  sphere  and  ampler  scope  in  all  directions. 

(4.)  Resolution, — This  attribute,  so  important  in  all  the  practical 
relations  of  life,  implies  the  clearness  of  perception  and  readiness  of 
judgment  in  consequence  of  which  the  will  is  empowered  instantane- 
ously to  decide  the  course  of  action.  Hence  the  certainty  and  the 
swiftness  with  which  execution  follows  purpose,  the  invaluable  habit 
of  promptness  and  dispatch  in  business,  and  of  punctuality  and  effic- 
hncf  la  performance,  as  contrasted  with  the  lagging  irresolution,  and 
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halting,  unavailing  endeavor,  which  invariably  issue  in  fiailure  and 
disappointment 

The  power  of  energetic  and  decisive  resolve  determines,  at  oncei 
the  practical  value  of  an  individual,  and  the  reliance  which  maj  be 
placed  on  him  bj  others.  It  determines,  in  fJEict,  the  mental  health 
and  moral  life  of  the  man,  the  efficacy  of  his  action,  and  the  estima* 
tion  of  his  character. 

Manj  constitutions  are  so  formed  that  even  this  trait  of  mental 
freshness  and  vigor,  so  natural  to  earlj  life,  in  general,  needs  diligent 
cultivation  to  secure  its  due  development  in  particular  cases.  The 
dreamy  indolence,  the  languid  inactivity,  the  tendency  to  aimless 
reverie  and  absence  of  mind,  which  proceed  from  organic  feebleness, 
wear  the  same  aspect  with  the  profound  abstraction  of  deep  and  earn* 
est  thought,  and  thus  excite,  perhaps,  in  tlie  mind  of  the  parent  or 
the  teacher,  the  expectation  of  the  fruits  of  close  thinking  and  severe 
application — an  expectation  sure  to  be  disappointed.  The  irresolute 
youth  is  prone  to  sink  into  habitual  vacancy  of  mind,  indecision  of 
purpose,  vacillation  and  feebleness  of  judgment,  sluggishness  and 
utter  inefficiency  of  will. 

(5.)  Courage, — A  kindred  quality  of  soul  to  power  and  promptnesa 
of  resolution,  is  that  genuine  courage  which  man,  as  a  self-reliant  and 
independent  agent,  is  naturally  called  to  exert ;  and  which,  as  a  being 
of  conscious  energy  and  power,  by  his  very  constitution,  is  one  of  the 
primary  instincts  of  his  nature.  It  enables  him  to  assert  his  place  in 
the  creation,  as  an  agent  intrusted  with  dominion,  to  a  vast  extent^ 
over  nature  and  circumstance,  and  destined  to  a  high  position  by  the 
exercise  of  his  peculiar  endowments.  It  protects  him,  at  the  same 
time,  from  any  undue  ascendency  usurped  over  him  by  a  fellow-man. 
It  prompts  him  to  oppose  and  resist  every  encroachment  on  his  rights, 
and  to  imperil  life  itself  in  defense  of  his  natural  liberty  of  action.  It 
nerves  him  to  encounter  danger,  to  triumph  over  obstacles,  and  to 
master  difficulties.  It  lightens  toil,  and  facilitates  attainment- 
It  gives  to  the  energiee  of  individual  mind  atid  will  the  comparative 
force  of  numbers.  It  enables  man  to  achieve  miracles  of  physical 
strength  and  moral  power,  not  merely  on  the  field  of  conflict,  or  un- 
der the  gaze  of  admiration,  but  in  the  solitary  grapple  with  physical 
obstacles,  and  the  daring,  unassisted  encounter  with  the  fury  of  the 
elements,  when  the  lone  adventurer  hazards  life  on  some  far  errand 
of  scientific  or  humane  exploration.  In  its  higher  relations,  as  a  moral 
attribute,  it  inspires  the  individual  to  attack  usurping  or  even  ap« 
preaching  evil,  in  its  most  formidable  shapes,  and  to  encounter  fear- 
lessly opposition  and  opprobrium,  and  death  itself,  in  the  cause  of 
tmih  and  duty. 
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Courage  may,  it  is  true,  degenerate  into  inconsiderate  rashness  or 
fool-hardy  temerity,  and  prove  itself  but  a  blind  animal  impulse.  It 
is  the  office  of  education  to  enlighten  and  elevate  it,  and  render  it  a 
ministering  spirit  of  good  to  humanity,  inspiring  it  with  intelligence, 
and  hallowing  it  with  the  sanctity  of  benevolence ;  so  that  it  may  be- 
come worthy  to  fulfill  its  highest  offices,  and  lead  the  van  in  noble 
endeavor  for  the  advancement  of  human  well  being.  Its  moral  power 
and  value  then  become  incalculable ;  and  to  cherish  it  is  a  peculiar 
duty  of  the  educator. 

(6.)  Fortitude. — A  virtue  yet  higher  than  even  the  noblest  form 
of  courage,  is  that  Firmness  to  sustain,  to  bear,  to  withstand,  to  en- 
dure, or  to  resist  every  pressure  of  pain  and  of  suffering  which  inev- 
itable evil  may  call  him  to  meet  and  to  undergo.  Along  with  this 
upholding  power  usually  comes  the  eqiianinUti/  which  preserves  from 
extremes  of  elation  or  depression,  and  maintains  the  moral  identity 
of  the  individual,  the  patience  which  soothes  and  tranquilizcs,  and  co- 
5perating  with  the  enduring  firmness  of  its  kindred  virtue,  contributes 
to  that  calm  self-possession  which  leaves  man  master  of  himself,  and 
equal,  in  his  native  greatness  and  acquired  abilities,  to  resist  the  as- 
saults of  evil,  and  bear  the  double  pressure  of  toil  and  pain  with  un- 
shaken firmness. 

These  arduous  virtues  are,  in  no  sense,  innate,  or  constitutional 
merely :  they  are  the  fruits  of  diligent  and  persevering  culture — the 
attainments  of  the  trained  and  practiced  spirit.  They  owe  their  power 
to  that  self-education  which,  although  it  may  be  wisely  anticipated, 
must  ever,  in  substance,  be  purchased  at  the  peculiar  price  of  per- 
sonal experience  and  strenuous  endeavor. 

(7.)  Perseverance, — Another  quality  of  high  rank  as  a  moral  power, 
and  closely  allied  to  the  preceding  group,  is  the  persistent  firmness  of 
purpose  which  follows  so  worthily  in  the  track  of  dauntless  courage, 
and  enables  man,  with  the  aid  of  time,  to  accomplish,  in  life-long  bat- 
tles with  external  nature,  those  wonders  of  triumphant  human  energy 
which  inspire  successive  generations  of  the  human  race  with  mingled 
admiration  and  awe.  It  is  the  same  trait  of  persistent  resolution  that 
has  enabled  communities  to  struggle,  for  successive  years,  for  a  foot- 
hold among  the  family  of  nations,  and  to  endure,  to  the  verge  of  ex- 
tinction, for  independence.  The  same  element  sustains  the  explorer 
of  nature,  in  his  years  of  solitaiy  exposure  and  unmitigated  hardship, 
through  toil,  and  sickness,  and  peril.  The  same  sustaining  power 
cheers  the  secluded  student  onward  through  his  labyrinths  of  exhaust- 
7/1^  jnvestJgatioDf  pursued  year  after  year,  without  aid  or  sympathy, 
j^et  never  abandoned  till  some  glorious  discovery,  dvA'j  v«n^^d,  c\o\?\» 
-&»  devoted  loyalty  to  science.    Indefatigable  ^T«feHCt«Mi»,  m  ^^ 
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face  of  opposition  and  accumulated  difficulty,  has  been  the  condition 
of  success  in  many  a  noble  effort  of  philanthropy,  in  its  devoted  en- 
deavors  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  suffering  humanity,  by  meliorating 
its  outward  conditions,  enlightening  its  mental  darkness,  or  inspiring 
it  with  the  elements  of  a  new  moral  and  spiritual  life. 

Without  the  sustaining  power  of  this  attribute,  no  undertaking  of 
moment  has  ever  succeeded,  in  the  experience  of  individuals  or 
of  communities.  Yet  it  is  a  quality  in  which  the  young  mind,  in  its 
eager  desire  of  novelty,  and  its  need  of  alternations  of  activity,  is  more 
deficient  than  it  is  in  that  which  prompts  to  the  most  arduous 
attempts  or  heroic  efforts.  The  vigor  which  manifests  itself  in  firm 
adherence  to  plan  or  purpose,  is  usually  acquired  by  degrees,  under 
skillful  training.  But,  when  attained,  it  stamps  the  seal  of  certainty 
on  whatever  human  endeavor  is  competent  to  effect. 

(8.)  Self-government, — ^This  invaluable  trait  of  cultivated  character 
implies,  in  the  individual  who  possesses  it,  the  skill  and  the  mastery 
acquired  in  the  training  schools  of  conscience,  magnanimity,  resolu- 
tion, courage,  patience,  fortitude,  and  perseverance.  It  implies  all 
these  qualities'  turned  inward  for  the  control  of  self.  Destitute  of 
self-command,  man,  when  brought  to  the  test,  is  but  as  the  infant,  or 
the  lower  animal — the  mere  victim  of  passion  and  impulse.  The 
main  moral  element  of  character,  is,  in  such  cases,  wanting ;  and  the 
individual  sinks  id  the  scale  of  being,  not  only  in  its  moral,  but  its 
mental  relations.  The  exigencies  of  life  which  try  men's  souls,  and 
demand  the  perfect  action  of  all  their  faculties,  exhibit  the  inexpressi- 
ble value  of  this  trait  of  mental  and  moral  power,  by  which  man  is 
enabled  to  call  into  activity  the  nobler  elements  of  his  being,  and,  by 
their  authoritative  mandate,  control  and  restrain  every  lower  ten- 
dency of  his  nature.  He  thus  reigns  in  moral  sovereignty  over  hin>- 
sclf,  and  reveals  the  true  majesty  of  manhood ;  while,  in  loyal  subor- 
dination to  Di\nne  law,  he  manifests,  not  less  impressively,  the  moral 
beauty  of  the  spirit  of  filial  obedience. 

The  power  of  self-direction  and  self  guidance,  which  that  of  self- 
government  implies,  enables  man,  as  an  intellectual  agent,  to  concen- 
trate the  activity  of  his  whole  mental  being,  on  whatever  solicits  his 
thoughtful  attention,  or  tends  to  promote  or  enlarge  his  intelligence. 
Tn  the  moral  relations  of  his  being,  it  secures  him  against  the  allure- 
ments of  evil,  the  eruptions  of  passion,  the  wreck  of  his  peace  of  mind, 
or  the  moral  ruin  of  degrading  habits. 

Education,  in  its  common  forms,  it  is  true,  can  do  little  by  mere  ex- 
ternal precautions,  admonitions,  or  promptings,  to  confer  the  personal 
hnppiness  which  it  is  the  peculiar  office  of  aelf-govemmexil  lo'WAftNi. 
Self'iatelligeDce,  self-ex penence,  and  self-culture,  and  tli^  ^atvcxXl^  oX. 
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religious  principle,  are,  in  this  relation,  the  onlj  sure  reliance  for  hu- 
man virtue.  But  when  thus  grounded  and  rooted,  it  becomes  the 
firmest  security  for  every  trait  of  excellence. 

(9.)  Self-reliance  is  the  moral  reward  which  man  becomes  entitled 
to  reap  from  the  conscious  power  of  self-government;  and,  within 
such  limitation,  it  is  the  pledge  of  many  of  the  distinguishing  traits 
of  manly  virtue.  It  may,  without  the  genial  guidance  of  education, 
become  over-weening  conOdence  and  presumption.  But  rightly  de- 
veloped, it  is  the  proper  result  of  faith  in  the  attributes  conferred  on 
man's  nature  by  the  Source  of  his  being,  in  virtue  of  which  he  is  render- 
ed competent  for  the  station  and  the  duties  assigned  him,  as  an  intelli- 
gent, but  responsible  moral  agent  The  conscious  feebleness  which 
induces  infancy  and  childhood  to  rely  on  the  power  on  which  they  • 
feel  they  arc  dependent,  is  a  natural  and  appropriate  influence.  But 
in  the  history  of  the  moral  progress  of  the  human  being,  there  soon 
succeeds  a  stage,  in  which  for  the  highest  purposes  of  life  and  charac- 
ter, he  is  weaned  from  the  helpless  condition  of  dependence  on  others ; 
and  self-intelligence  and  self-respect  consciously  demand  the  inde- 
pendence of  self-exertion  and  self-reliance.  A  manly  spirit  of  just 
confidence  in  conscious  ability,  never  inconsistent  with  the  crowning 
grace  of  modesty,  secures  the  sincere  respect  of  all  who  themselves 
feel  the  dignity  of  manhood,  whether  m  its  dawn  or  its  maturity.  It 
is  an  indispensable  element  in  personal  character,^  the  pledge  of 
courageous  enterprise,  and  persevering  application,  of  firmness  of  pur- 
pose, efficient  exertion,  and  final  success,  in  whatever  the  sense  of 
duty,  or  a  just  ambition,  prompts  the  aspirant  to  attempt 

14.  The  Self-renouncing^  Virtues. — The  dependent  condition 
of  childhood  suggests  the  indispensable  relation  of  habitual  obedience 
to  parental  and  guardian  authority,  and  unquestioning  submission  to 
requirements  which  the  young  mind  may  not  always  be  able  to  com- 
prehend. The  unity  of  plan  and  administration,  and  the  perfect  sub- 
ordination^  which  even  the  imperfect  vision  of  the  human  eye  can  dis- 
tinctly trace  in  the  arrangement  pf  the  visible  creation,  suggest  to  the 
reflective  mind  the  universal  prevalence  of  Law,  as  the  prominent 
feature  of  Divine  government.  Order,  and  system,  and  gradation, 
which  man  sees  inscribed  on  all  things  around  him,  and  to  which  he 
18  conscious  that  his  own  mind  is  an  analogous  agent,  he  feels  to  be 
indispensable  in  his  own  sphere  of  action.  He  recognizes  them  as 
prompters  endued  with  a  wisdom  and  authority  above  his  own,  and 
as  the  legitimate  directors  of  his  whole  course  of  action.  From  the 
habit  of  early  subordination,  acquired  under  the  guardian  care  of 
education,  when  rightly  conducted  in  the  sphere  of  home  and  school 
li/e,  the  self-iDtelhgeut  mind,  in  its  maturity  of  Christian  growth, 
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learns  to  recognize  the  paramount  claims  of  Divine  authority  to  im« 
hesitating  obedience  and  cheerful  submission,  in  the  spirit  of  filial 
confidence  and  love,  even  when  patient  resignation  to  ordination  not 
understood  is  the  duty  of  the  moment,  and  the  utterance  of  the 
trusting  spirit  to  its  Author  can  only  be,  *'  not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou 
wilt" 

In  the  relations  of  human  intercourse,  the  Modesty  which  feels 
what  is  due  to  others  as  exceeding  the  measure  of  merit  in  self,  is  no 
less  surely  an  attribute  of  true  nobility  in  man,  than  the  self-reliance 
which  forbids  a  feeble  dependence  on  others,  or  a  weak,  subservient 
compliance  with  their  arbitrary  wishes.  A  sincere  respect  for  just 
superiority,  indicates  the  open  eye  for  excellence,  as  manifested  in  the 
attainments  and  actions  of  others,  and  a  full  recognition  of  the  true 
worth  and  genuine  merit  embodied  in  their  character  or  conduct.  It 
18  the  rightful  homage  of  the  heart,  which  ennobles,  and  never  de* 
grades.  It  restrains  presumptuous  self-confidence  and  arrogant  as- 
sumption, and  accepts,  in  true  nobleness  of  spirit,  that  lower  relative 
position  which  conscious  immaturity,  or  inexperience,  or  limited  at- 
ttunments  jusUy  assign.  It  constitutes  the  docility  of  childhood  and 
youth,  and  not  less  that  of  the  mature  student  of  science,  who  loves 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  a  competent  instructor,  and  treasure  up  his  words 
of  wisdom. 

The  true  dignity  of  man,  as  an  intelligent  and  moral  being,  while 
it  secures  his  personal  independence,  and  his  equality,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  with  every  individual  of  the  race,  is  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  that  profound  respect  for  man,  as  the  oflfspring  of  the  Father  of 
spirits,  which  generates  humility  of  spirit  and  deportment,  between 
man  and  man,  forbids  all  assumption  as  usurpation,  arrogance  as  in- 
jury, and  haughtiness  as  insult,  and  yet  knows  how  to  meet  them 
with  the  gentle  spirit  of  Christian  meekness.  True  humility  deemp 
no  office  of  kindness  too  low  which  can  minister  to  the  welfare  of  a 
fellow  being,  whether  the  beneficent  act  be  gratefully  or  thoughtlessly 
received.  The  perfect  model  of  this  virtue  exhibited  by  Him  whose 
spirit  was  so  lowly  that  he  condescended  to  wash  the  feet  of  his  fol- 
lowers, was  nobly  copied  in  the  heroic  explorer*  who  did  not  disdain 
to  perform  the  lowest  of  menial  ofiices  for  his  suffering  crew. 

The  spirit  of  condescension  which  shuns  all  parade  and  formality  in 
intercourse  with  the  young  and  the  dependent,  and  easily  and  gently 
glides  into  sympathy  and  due  familiarity  with  all  worthy  fellow 
beings — which  skillfully  breaks  down  every  ''  middle  wall  of  partition*' 
between  man  and  man,  and  knows  how  to  '^condescend  to  men  of  low 

*  Dr.  Kant,  in  the  Kcnct  of  hli  Ar^  expedition. 
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estate/*  without  the  display  of  condescension — does  homage  to  the 
Maker,  in  honoring  the  man,  and  recognizes  the  individuaFs  own  posi- 
tion as  on  the  common  level  of  ipembership  in  the  great  family  which 
has  but  one  Head  and  one  Master. 

In  the  management  of  the  family  and  the  school,  the  whole  class 
of  virtues  on  which  we  are  now  dwelling,  requires  particular  attention 
in  all  communities  in  which  there  is  a  peculiar  tendency,  owing  to  the 
free  spirit  of  their  institutions,  to  place  a  high  nominal  value  on  those 
traits  of  character  which  indicate  independence  and  self-reliance.  The 
unreflective,  unreasoning  nature  of  childhood,  early  catches  the  spirit 
of  the  moral  and  social  atmosphere  in  which  it  breathes,  and  in  its 
natural  tendency  to  exaggeration  and  excess,  carries  what  might  have 
been  a  positive  excellence  to  a  noxious  vice.  The  absurd  and  cul- 
pable neglect  of  parental  control,  so  prevalent  in  our  day,  often  ex- 
hibits a  spectacle  of  apparent  insanity,  in  the  boys  and  girls  of  our 
families  and  our  schools  abandoning  the  natural  and  beautiful  charac- 
ter of  their  years,  and  ridiculously  trying  to  play  the  part  of  self-re- 
sponsible men  and  women. 

15.  Example,  as  a  Moral  Influence, — Imitation — the  power  by 
which  man  is  enabled  to  maintain  his  personal  analogy  to  surround- 
ing conditions  of  nature,  life,  and  character,  and  thus  to  conform  to 
the  laws  of  being,  in  their  requirements — lays  him  open,  in  the  early 
stages  of  life,  more  particularly,  to  the  influence  of  example  in  the 
actions  of  his  fellow  beings.  The  character  of  parents,  teachers, 
companions,  is,  in  this  way,  unconsciously  transcribed  in  the  daily 
life  of  childhood  and  youth,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  even  in  the  habit- 
ual actions  and  expressions  of  maturer  years.  The  law  of  sympa- 
thy, written  on  the  human  constitution,  in  its  effects  on  the  imitative 
tendency  natural  to  man,  is  a  most  fruitful  source  of  good  or  evil  in 
every  moral  relation  and,  emphatically  calls  for  the  watchful  care  of 
the  faithful  educator. 

16.  Prudence,  as  a  Moral  Monitor. — This  virtue — if,  in  obedience 
to  ancient  classification,  it  may  be  so  called — when  it  springs  from 
just  and  honorable  motives,  is  a  negative  but  preventive  wisdom, 
somewhat  analogous  in  its  conservative  effects,  to  the  modesty  which 
reserves  itself  in  communication  with  others.  It  is,  indeed,  but  a  pre* 
ventive  virtue,  yet  one  which  education  properly  inculcates  as  a  pro- 
tection against  manifold  evil  to  the  individual  himself  as  well  as  to 
others.  It  forbids  hasty  conclusions,  rash  resolves,  injudicious  com- 
munication, inconsiderate  conduct,  hazardous  undertakings,  foolish  ex- 
^nditures  of  time,  strength,  health,  or  other  means  of  useful  or 

beneScent  action.     It  resembles  thus  the  seU-conlToV  viVvKdi  Vl^^^  muLU 
ia  possession  of  bis  powen^  and  enables  Wm  to  xae  ftvwi  «X  V^.    \\& 
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mond  value,  therefore,  thongh  negative,  is  great,  and  great,  obviously, 
in  proportion  to  the  inexperience  and  unconsciousness  of  the  mind  in 
its  earlier  stages  of  progress. 

17.  Personal  Habits:  their  Aforal  Value, — (1.)  The  oheervance 
f^  Order  and  Method  in  the  distribution  of  time  and  the  succession  of 
occupations,  seems  to  be,  in  the  sphere  of  daily  life,  what  the  regu- 
larity of  alternation  in  day  and  night  and  the  return  of  the  seasons, 
b  to  the  year.  They  form  a  security  against  a  thoughless,  random 
mode  of  life,  destitute  of  steady  aim  and  purpose,  made  up  of  loose 
scraps  of  Ume,  unconsciously  or  idly  passed  in  effecting  nothing. 
Man*s  dignity  and  destination  imperatively  forbid  such  a  life.  Moral- 
ity  and  religion  equally  condemn  it  But  from  the  multitude  and 
variety  of  objects  soliciting  its  attention,  and  of  desires  craving  grati- 
fication, the  young  mind,  unaided  by  education,  is  prone  to  lose  itself 
in  vague  and  abortive  endeavor  at  the  passing  moment,  instftid  of. 
relying  on  that  continuous  and  systematic  industry  to  which  nothing 
practicable  is  denied.  As  the  bark  of  life  floats  down  the  ceaseless 
stream  of  time,  the  hand  of  diligence  gathers  into  it,  hour  by  hour, 
the  rich  and  ever  increasing  freight  of  varied  acquisition,  in  anticipa^ 
tion  of  another  and  yet  happier  voyage,  in  the  great  Hereafter. 

Activity  and  energy,  in  any  pursuit,  are  valuable  or  successful  only 
as  far  as  they  have  the  continuity  and  sequence  of  system.  It  is  this 
logical  principle  which  gives  unity  and  invaluable  results  to  studies 
pursued  under  even  the  most  limited  opportunities  of  time,  and  which 
enables  the  student  to  weave  the  life  of  a  day  or  of  an  hour  into  the 
continuous  web  of  the  week,  the  month,  and  the  year. 

(2.)  Industry, — ^The  love  of  work,  and  the  habit  of  working — the 
steady  pursuit  of  a  practical  purpose  in  practical  forms,  is  man^s  first 
step  in  the  efficiency  which  elevates  him  above  the  lower  tribes  of  animal 
life,  as  a  being  endowed  not  with  the  mere  sagacity — if  it  may  be  so 
called — of  instinct,  but  with  the  intelligent  forecast  which  foresees, 
and  fore-ordains,  and  prepares;  and  which  consciously  shapes  and 
sustains  a  definite  purpose,  and  willingly  and  skillfully  toils  for  its  ac- 
complishment. For  the  attainment  of  such  results  he  is  qualified  by 
his  original,  native  love  of  activity ;  and  when  this  primary  impelling 
power  is  directed  by  intelligence  and  benevolence,  it  gives  efficiency 
and  success  to  all  his  endeavors,  whether  in  the  toil  which  wins 
the  treasures  of  knowledge  and  learning,  in  that  which  accumulates 
those  of  wealth,  or  in  that  which  indefatigably  works  for  human  good, 
in  the  labors  of  beneficent  philanthropy. 

A  judicious  apportionment  of  time  and  occupation^  however  is 
indispensable  to  auccesaful   and  continuous    industry.    "B^  ^m^  %. 
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method  only  can  the  fatal  evils  of  excessive  close  application  be 
avoided,  and  the  due  alternation  of  intervals  of  entire  rest  and  of 
renovating  recreation  afford  opportunity  of  restoring  and  maintain- 
ing the  energies  of  life  and  mind.  He  who  does  not  bring  to  his 
work  the  powers  of  a  whole  man,  is  incompetent  even  to  the  task  of 
the  moment,  and,  in  the  long  run,  his  exertions  prove  but  a  success* 
ion  of  failures.  The  jaded  student  or  teacher,  and  the  harassed  man 
of  business,  are  alike  unfitted  for  the  nobler  moral  purposes  of  their 
being.  Habits  of  early-formed  obedience  to  the  Creator's  laws  which 
regulate  the  whole  nature  of  man,  are  the  only  sure  reliance  for  the 
possession  of  permanent  vigor  of  body  and  mind,  or  the  soundness 
of  moral  health  in  the  dispositions  and  affections  of  the  heart.  Noth- 
ing short  of  this  personal  morality  in  planning  and  conducting  the 
business  of  life,  can  secure  the  unity  of  life  in  the  whole  man,  as 
an  intelligent,  efficient,  responsible  moral  agent 

The  hygiene  of  man's  moral  being  demands  the  most  faithful  at- 
tention oven  to  the  minor  details  of  corporal  well-being ;  and  in  no 
respect  can  education  more  effectually  subserve  man's  best  interests, 
than  by  an  enlightened  and  constant  attention  to  these  requisites  of 
mental  health,  through  the  whole  decisive  period  of  childhood  and 
youth,  which  so  effectually  determines  the  character  of  subsequent 
life. 

The  lengthened  catalogue  of  virtues  and  of  duties,  which  a  dis- 
tinct enumeration  of  the  moral  capabilities,  of  human  nature,  as  the 
subject  of  educational  culture,  required,  will  not  discourage  the  faith- 
ful teacher,  in  view  of  the  manifold  duties  devolving  on  him  as  the 
guardian  of  the  young  mind ;  if,  as  we  hope  he  does,  he  regards 
moral  culture  as  the  chief  part  of  his  work,  and  values  intellectual 
attainment  in  his  pupils  only  as  it  conduces  to  the  higher  ends  of 
being  and  of  character.  Nor  will  the  extent  of  detail  in  our  sugges- 
tions be  objected  to  by  those  who  feel,  from  the  daily  experience  of 
the  teacher's  life,  how  close  must  be  the  watchful  observation  of 
disposition  and  habit,  and  how  thoroughly  practical  must  be  the 
meliorating  methods  of  influence,  in  the  management  of  the  school- 
room as  a  scene  of  moral  development. 

If  the  preceding  outline  of  classification  serve  no  higher  purpose 
than  that  of  a  convenient  list  for  reference  to  prompt  the  memory  of 
the  teacher,  in  his  endeavors  to  do  some  measure  of  justice  to  the 
numerous  sources  of  moral  influence  on  life  and  character,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  writer  will  have  been  effectually  accomplished. 


III.   THE  UNIVERSITY. 

naMiFiCATioN  or  tbb  tirm. 


The  word  **  university''  is  often  used  without  any  clear  apprehen- 
sion of  what  it  really  means,  or  is  meant  to  mean.  Probably  it  is  at 
present  most  frequently  employed,  when  employed  intelligently,  as 
signifying  an  educational  institution  of  great  size,  and  which  affords 
instruction  of  an  advanced  grade  in  all  learning.  It  has  however 
certainly  often  been  assumed  by  institutions  not  in  all  respects  answer- 
ing even  to  this  loose  definition ;  not  of  great  size  except  prospect- 
ively, and  whose  universality  of  learning  and  teaching  is  in  aspiration 
only. 

L  ^Universiioi^  both  in  the  usual  Latin  and  in  the  technical 
legal  language  of  ancient  Rome,  from  which  last  it  was  probably 
immediately  transferred  to  institutions  of  learning,  means 

1.  A  company,  or  corporation,  or  association,  or  organization  of 
pergowf^  acting  permanently  together,  and  therefore  corresponding 
most  nearly  to  our  word  "  corporation,''^ 

2.  Any  number  of  ihinps^  either  actually  united  in  some  sense,  or 
legally  considered  as  so  united. 

II.     During  the  middle  ages,  universitas  was  employed  to  denote 

1.  Any  number  or  class  of  persons  mentioned  or  addressed  col- 
lectively; as,  *^  universitas  vestra^  applied  by  the  municipality  of 
Oxford,  A.D.,  1212,  to  "all  believers  in  Christ  {pmnihui  Christi 
fdtlibus)  ;'^  and  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely  in  1276,  to  the  same.  This 
is  analogous  to  the  use  of  unitas  in  the  Latin  name  adopted  by  the 
Moravians,  ^Unitas  FratumP  It  was  used  in  a  proclamation  by 
one  of  the  kings  of  France,  as  a  mode  of  addressing  his  kingdom. 
And  see  Ducange  and  Carpentier,  in  voce, 

2.  A  public  corporation;  as  a  guild  of  artizans;  a  chapter  of 
canons ;  and  more  particularly  a  town.  An  old  seal  of  Nuremberg 
has  **  Seal  of  the  university"  (t.  e,  incorporated  body)  **  of  citizens  of 
Nuremberg,  (Sigillum  universitatis  civium  de  Nuremherg)^*  Thus 
there  might  be,  as  the  ^^ Penny  Cyclopotdia^'*  observes  **a  university 
of  tfulors."  It  was  also  applied  to  a  number  of  churches  under  one 
ecclesiastical  superintendent 

•Xfuertpftom  ^Sliver  coin*  of  Xuremderg,  (Beschretbung  der  Siib^r-M^nxtfi  der  lUicKt 
Madt yUmder^."  Bjr  roa  Hafen,    4mo,,1766.    Preface. 
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3.  A  constituent  member,  or  element,  of  a  General  Study  {Studium 
Generate), 

This  third  sense  is  the  subject  of  this  discussion ;  the  others,  how- 
ever, being  valuable,  as  furnishing  illustrative  analogies. 

III.     What  was  a  Studium  Generale  ? 

The  name  first  used  to  designate  the  earliest  European  universities 
was  Schola,  From  the  thirteenth  century,  the  most  common  term, 
for  a  long  time,  was  Studium ;  and  as  an  especial  and  honorary 
term,  Studium  Generate,*  This  is  used,  for  instance,  in  the  bull  to 
Placenza,  1248;  in  the  grant  to  the  school  of  law  at  Rome,  1250; 
in  the  bull  to  Perugia,  1307;  in  the  charter  of  Arezzo,  1356;  of 
Vienna,  1365;  in  the  bull  for  a  theological  faculty  there,  1386;  in 
the  charter  to  Ferrara,  1391 ;  in  the  bull  to  Ingolstadt,  1459  ;  in  the 
charter  of  Wittenberg,  1502. 

On  the  meaning  of  Studium  Generate^  Savigny  observes,  (iii.,  412) : 

''The  name  has  been  interpreted  to  intend  the  whole  collective 
body  of  the  sciences,  but  incorrectly ;  because  in  the  first  place,  no 
one  of  the  celebrated  schools  aimed  at  all  those,  but  they  were  at  first 
rather  limited  to  one  single  faculty,  and  might  be  without  any  one  or 
more  faculties,  without  being  any  the  less  a  studium  generate; 
and  because  in  the  second  place,  the  same  term  was  also  used  by 
single  faculties.!  The  name  rather  refers  to  the  extent  of  the  scope  of 
operation  of  these  institutions,  which  were  intended  for  pupils  of  all 
countries.*' 

The  expressions  of  intention  in  the  early  charters  corroborate 
this  view.  Thus,  the  bull  for  Ingolstadt,  1459,  says,  "That  there 
may  be  there  a  plentiful  fountain  of  learning,  from  whose  abundance 
all  may  drink  who  desire  to  be  imbued  with  good  literature,  {Quod 
.  .  ,  9it  ihi  scientiarum  fans  irriguus^  de  cvjus  ptenitudine  hauri* 
ant  universi  titterarum  cupientes  imhui  docuTnentiii)P\  Rudolph  of 
Austria,  in  the  charter  to  Vienna,  1365,  says:  "In  order  to  do  some- 
thing in  token  of  gratitude  to  God     .     .     .     and  for  the  benefit  of 

*  Savigoj,  ^'Hiatory  ^  the  Roman  Low  in  the  Middle  ^gea,"  (Geeehichte  der  HHmisehen 
RerhiB  itn  Miflelalter^)  iii.,  412,  Ac.  Padua,  waa  called  studium  echoiariumf  \>j  Rolandinu^ 
in  1222.    lb.,  277. 

t  That  in  the  bull  of  1363.  for  the  theological  farnlty  of  Padua :  <*  We  hare  ordained  that 
there  be  a  general  study  in  the  said  faculty  of  theolojry,  (Statuimue  .  .  .  quod  ,  .  . 
Btudium  generale  in  eadem  theologiae/aeultaie  exietat)."  And  in  the  bull  of  1422,  for  the  aama 
faculty  at  Montpellier :  ^  We  ordain  that  there  be  a  general  study  of  the  faculty  of  theology. 
( Ordinatnua  quod  .  .  .  studium  generale  theologiaefaeuUatie  esietat'i  ,•"  and  for  Vienna, 
1384;  *' We  ordain  that  in  the  said  theology  there  be  a  general  study  (On/inomtiaTMod  .  .  . 
in  eadem  theokgia  ait  atudium  generale)."  The  law  school  at  Pisa,  was  called  atudivm  gen' 
erale.  Fabroni,  "  Hiatory  iff  the  Unixeraity  of  Pisa,  {Hiatoria  academiae  Piaanae)^"  31 
roJa.,  4mo.    Pisa,  1791,  1792, 1793.    Quoted  in  Savigny,  iii.  302. 

fMederer,  ^'Annals  of  the  Univeraity  <^  Ingolatodt^"  {Annaiea  ingolatadienata  academiae, 
JnchoaruHi  V.  Jioimaru9  et  J.  Engtrdua  ;  eontinuaxii  J.  N.  Mederer."    ^'^^Va.^  Vnw>.    \&- 
golaUdt,  1783.    ir.,42. 
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Ae  human  race."*  Ludwig  of  Bavana,  in  bis  charter  to  Ingolstadt, 
aajs,  **  we  have  therefore  erected,  ordained  and  established  a  high, 
common,  honorable  and  free  university  and  school  in  our  city  of  In- 
golstad  t,  (^o  Aa5en  tmV  .  .  .  atnhohe  gemainwirdigundgefreyet 
Universitet  und  Schuel  in  unser  Stat  IngoUtat  furgenomen,  geordnetj 
und  g€8tift)P  (Mederer,  i v.,  4  2).  Kltipfelf  says  of  Tiibi  ngen,  founded 
14V  7,  that  it  *'  was  not  only  universitas  litterarum,  but  also  an  associa- 
tion {Genosseruchaft)  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  study,  {gemeinsa' 
men  Studiums)  ;  a  universitas  studii  generalise 

Petrus  Gregorius  Tholosanus  8ays,J  "The  term  public  or  general 
studies  is  applied  to  schools  in  which  study  is  privileged,  either  by  a 
public  grant  of  the  pope,  or  of  the  prince,  or  by  ancient  custom,  of 
whose  beginning  the  memory  is  lost;  and  where  the  society  and 
aasembling  of  scholars  and  teachers  is  permitted ;  the  name  of  the 
thing  containing,  for  that  contained.  Such  an  institution  may  be 
called  a  general  study  or  a  university,  for  the  same  reason ;  because 
the  studies  pursued  there  are  offered  to  all,  and  are  public,  and  free  of 
expense  to  those  desiring  to  learn,  and  taught  by  settled  teachers ; 
and  are  privileges  granted  to  all  students.  Nor  are  they  any  less  to 
be  called  general  studies,  or  universities  because  not  all  sciences,  but 
some  only,  are  pursued  and  taught  there.  For  their  generality  does 
not  pertain  to  a  university  of  sciences,  but  to  the  public  purpose  of 
their  instruction.  For  those  who  originated  and  established  and  privi- 
leged  these  "  studies,'*  intended  that  a  lecture  should  be  read  upon  an 
appropriate  number  of  arts  and  sciences ;  and  that  if  they  were  read  on 
others,  that  such  others  should  not  enjoy  the  privileges  accruing  to 
those  prescribed  to  be  taught,  and  to  the  pupils  and  teachers  in  them. 
(Studia  generalia,  hodie^  ecu  puhliea  dicuntur^  echolae  in  quihu  publiee 
M  prtviUgio  pant\fiei3  sunymi  vel  principis,  vel  antiqua  consuetudine^ 
eujus  initii  non  extat  memories  studium  est  privilegiatumy  et  permissa 
ioeUtas  et  eoncursus  scholastieorum  et  docentium  ;  eontinens  pro  contentt^ 
Potest  dici  studium  generale  et  universitas  rations  eadem^  quod  studia 
quae  ibi  traetantur  universis  proposita  sint  et  sint  puhliea,  et  gratis^ 
tslentihus  discere,  propcnantur  ah  inBtitutis  preceptorihus,  sintque  privi- 
Ugia  universis  studentibus  eoneessa,  Neque  ideo  minus  studia  generalia 
dieentur  aut  unieersitates,  quod  nan  omnes  scientiae  ibi,  sed  eertae  tantum 
tractentur  et  doeeantur.    Nam  generalitas  ad  universitatem  non  pertinet 

*  Kaumer,  *'Contrihution9  to  the  Hiwtory  and  Improvement  of  the  German  Univergitiee." 
JBdiiwI  by  Henry  Barnard.    8vo.    New  York :  18B9,  p.  12. 

t**  History  and  deterijaion  of  the  univertity  qf  T^ingen^"  (Geoehiehte  tmd  Betchreibung 
dtr  UnirerHtUt  TVtbingen)    By  Dr.  K.  KlUpfel.    8to.,  Tiibinfen,  1849,  p.  5. 

t  **On  the  RepuUie  {De  RepubUea,")  Lib.  xvWU  c  I,  $  87.    Quoted  in  Sir  William  HamlU 
\eiof%**iH»eu9n»na  OH  Philooophy  and  Literature."   8to.    New  York,  1853,  p.  47^   HanuViotL 
eaUthim  ** m  great  Jar'mt  of  the  elxtetnth  century,  the  dean  of  Uie  ]urUiki\fiacu!ixV«aVDk\bxtA 
aa/renitJer." 
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icUntiarumf  ud  ad  publUam  oau$am  doeendi :  prout  enim  plaouit  m 
qui  in$tituerunt  et  erexerunt  et  prhilegiarunt  Uudia^  tcUntiae  et  artm 
ibidem  legi  puhliee  tantum  debent^  et  $i  aliae  legantur^  non  utuntur  pritir 
leg  its  quihtu  praeeeriptae  docendae^  et  earum  doctorea  et  auditares  utuntur 
et  potiuntur)^ 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  great  European  schools  of  learning  of  the 
thirteenth  and  subsequent  centuries  were  called  atudium  generate; 
and  that  this  name  was  given  to  them  because  they  were  for  the  gen- 
eral or  oecumenical  body  of  students ;  for  all  comers ;  for  the  human 
race;  that  their  generality  was  of  proffered  invitation  to  whatever 
they  could  afford;  not  of  an  asserted  possession  of  whatever  could 
be  desired.  It  meant  not  a  place  where  every  thing  was  studied,  but 
a  place  to  which  any  one  might  resort  to  study  whatever  was  taught 
there,  whether  but  one  study,  or  several,  or  all  allowable  studies, 
{omni  licita  facultate).  It  might  be  in  one  faculty  only,  in  all,  or  in 
any  selected  number. 

IV.  What  was  the  relation  between  a  studium  generale  and  a 
untversitas  ? 

The  "general  study"  was  not  at  first  an  existing  and  acting  body 
in  any  proper  sense.  It  was  a  term  used  to  describe  a  place  of  re- 
sort for  students.  The  tiniversitates  were  the  eflBcient  bodies.  As  to 
the  relation  between  the  general  study  and  the  universities  which  ex- 
isted at,  or  within  it,  Savigny  says,  (iii.,  412),  "The  word  "univer- 
sity^' did  not  mean  the  school  as  such,  but  had  its  strict  Roman 
meaning  of  a  corporation^  formed  for  purposes  connected  with  the 
school.  The  constituent  members  of  this  corporation,  who  exercised 
its  powers  and  appeared  in  its  meetings,  were  not  chosen  in  any  uni- 
form manner,  but  under  whatever  rule  was  adopted  at  each  individual 
school.  Thus  at  Bologna,  the  term  universitas  scholarium  was  roost 
commonly  used  to  describe  it ;  and  at  Paris,  u.  magistrorum,*  But 
in  no  event  did  any  person  then  think  of  tliat  signification  of  the 
word  which  was  first  invented  at  a  very  late  period,  and  which  made 
it  intend  the  whole  body  of  the  sciences.  This  was  an  impossible  idea 
at  a  time  when  so  many  of  these  schools  included,  for  instance,  both 
a  universitas  juristarum  and  a  universitas  artistarum, 

Tomekf  says,  "  It  is  also  of  course  understood  that  the  members 
of  the  studium  generale  had  the  right  to  constitute  a  special  organiza- 
tion {eine  besondere  Gemeinde)  with  its  own  peculiar  rights.  The 
i<lea  of  this  organization,  the  university,  must  espcially  be  in  early 
times,  be  strictly  distinguished  from  that  of  a  general  study ;  for  it 

*Sometimm  here  ahm.  u.  magutrorum  et  echolarium.    When  the  latter  term  is  ufed  alone 
•ofPmrIt,  it  ia  to  be  expUlaed  bj  the  early  uaage  wh\c\i  \nc\ude<i  mo^itter  la  echoktrU, 
t'*m»tory  qftke  UnivnUy  tf  Prague  (GttcAichte  der  Proger  Uwiwrtitai^:'    ^iHI. 
"W:  Tomek.    8ta.    Prague,  1819.    p.  6. 
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Uraa  not  necessary  that  one  general  study  should  also  constitute  hut 
one  university.  It  might  include  several  such,  as  well  as  several 
fiiculties.^ 

And  again,  pp.  26,  27;  "After  this  time*^  (vur.,  the  end  of  the 
quarrel  of  the  year  1372,  hetween  the  faculty  of  law  and  the  other 
faculties),  "  the  general  study  at  Prague  remained  divided  into  two 
universities,  having  nothing  in  common,  except  their  chancellor.  .  .  . 
The  university  of  law  {Juris tenuniveraitdt)  enacted  its  separate 
statutes  in  the  year  1373." 

The  stadium  generate  might  include  universities  formed  on  a  prin- 
ciple of  nationality.  This  was  the  case  at  Bologna,  where  there  were 
at  an  early  period,  at  least,  two  universities  of  this  kind,  the  ultra- 
montane and  citramontane.  The  universities  might  also  be  termed 
from  their  particular  department  of  study,  as  at  Prague.  This  divi- 
non  afterward  prevailed  at  Bologna,  along  with  the  other ;  and  in  1561, 
were  published  these  ^Statutes  of  the  university  of  jurists  in  the 
gymnasium  of  Bologna,  {Statuta  .  .  .  universitatis  juris tarum 
gymnasii  Bononiensis),^* 

There  was  at  Padua,  in  like  manner,  both  a  cisalpine  and  a 
transalpine  university,  both  of  jurists,  and  each  with  its  rector ;  and 
at  the  same  time  a  universitas  artistarum,  with  a  third  rector.f  At 
I^a,^  ^*The  scholars  constituted  the  university,  except  that  the 
university  in  theology  consisted  exclusively  of  the  teachers  in  that 
department"  In  1340  there  were  there,  however,  a  cisalpine  and  a 
transalpine  university.  At  Vicenza,  there  were  four  separate  univer- 
sities by  nations,  in  1205.§  So  there  were  at  Vercelli,  about  1228.| 
At  Ferrara,  the  jurists  and  *' artists"  (members  of  the  philosophical 
&culty  or  faculty  of  arts,)  were  separate  universities.^  At  Mont- 
pellier,  there  were  two  universities ;  in  medicine  and  law.** 

These  universities,  whether  the  general  study  contained  one  or 
more,  and  whether  constituted  by  nations  or  by  the  studies  pursued, 
were  the  bodies  which  transacted  the  business.  They  appointed  profes- 
sors, fixed  salaries,  determined  courses  of  instruction,  enacted  statutes, 
treated  with  all  individuals  and  bodies,  and  gave  the  degrees,  which 
the  chancellor — who  in  this  formed  a  center  or  head  to  all  the 
aniversities  of  each  general  study — approved,  as  the  Pope's  'rep- 
resentative. 

V.  How  did  the  term  universitas  supplant  (as  it  did)  that  of 
$tudium  generate  f 

The  answer  is,  by  the  ordinary  course  of  modification  of  terms ; 

•B^rigDr,m.,i6o.  tn>.,2re.  jib.,306.  %\\».,«n-^ 
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according  to  which  they  lose  more  or  less  of  the  close  applicability 
for  which  they  were  at  first  chosen,  and  are  employed  with  whatever 
degree  of  incorrectness  becomes  convenient,  to  designate  something 
in  some  way  descended  from  or  representing  or  related  to  the  original 
thing,  but  not  necessarily  the  same,  or  the  like,  in  any  strict  sense. 

Thus,  as  soon  as  the  studia  generaliay  instead  of  immemorial  usage, 
began  to  act  under,  or  originated  from,  some  express  charter  or  grant, 
the  meaning  of  the  term  siudium  generale^  began  to  tend  to  become 
identical  with  that  of  untversitas.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, this  was  substantially  the  case.  The  charter  of  foundation  of 
the  university  of  Wittenberg,  in  1502,  defines  the  new  institution  as 
**a  general  study  or  university,  or  gymnasium,  (studium  generate  sive 
universitatem  aut  gymn(mum)y  So,  Duke  Ludwig  of  Bavaria, 
thirty  years  before,  in  his  charter  to  Ingolstadt,  calls  it  a  *'*'  university 
and  school,  (  Universitet  und  Schueiy^ 

Before  this  period,  the  word  universitaSy  when  used  of  a  corpora- 
tion at  a  studium  was  joined  with  additional  words  showing  what 
university  was  meant ;  and  this  of  course,  just  as  much  as  at  present 
we  should  add  the  words  to  "  society"  or  **  corporation,"  to  signify 
what  sort  of  one  was  meant  Thus  we  have,  of  Yicenza,  1205,  u, 
scholarum  ;  of  Paris,  at  sundry  dates,  1209  to  1406,  u.  doctorum  ei 
Mcholariunij  doctorum  et  ducipulorum^  magistromm  et  sckolarium^ 
schotarium  ;  of  Toulouse,  1223,  schotarium  ;  of  Bologna,  1235,  same ; 
of  Oxford,  1250,  same;  and  1300,  magUtrorum^  doctorum  et  schota- 
rium ;  of  Cambridge,  1268,  schotarium;  1276,  regentium  et  schota- 
rium ;  1486,  studentium  ;  of  Reggio,  1276,  schotanum  ;  of  Mont- 
pellier,  1289,  same;  Lisbon,  1290,  same;  Perugia,  1307,  same; 
Prague,  Paris,  Vienna,  Turin,  Louvain,  1347  to  1425,  studii. 

But  now,  universitas  had  acquired  a  technical  meaning,  from  its 
long  use,  in  speaking  of  these  most  prominent  and  influential  of  all 
the  different  sorts  of  mediaeval  universitates  ;  and  from  about  A.  D., 
1500,  the  various  terms  studium,  studium  generate^  universitas^  u, 
studiiy  u,  studii  generatis,  atademia^  gymnasium^  archigymnasium^ 
Vniversitdt,  and  kohe  Schule^  began  to  be  used  quite  indiscrimin- 
ately, to  designate  what  answered  to  the  earb'er  studium  genercUe  with 
its  included  universitates,  but  what  had  by  that  time  become  sub- 
stantially what  the  present  European  universities  are. 

Here  the  present  historical  discussion  ends ;  for  it  is  not  now  pro- 
posed to  speak  of  the  essence  or  powers  of  a  university  as  now 
understood. 
During'  the  period  of  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  years  since  A.  D. 
J ^00,  ill!  of  whichj  except  the  last  cenUuy,  \\aa\>e^ii  ox^^  o^  W^x^vjX- 
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ness  in  all  manner  of  interpretation,  various  erroneous  accounts  have 
been  given  of  the  meaning  of  universitas. 

It  was  derived,  for  instance,  from  the  universality  of  the  beneficent 
intentions  of  founders  or  teachers.  That  this  was  wrong,  has  been 
sufficiently  shown  in  treating  of  the  history  of  the  word.  That  charac- 
ter, it  is  true,  was  the  basis  of  the  earlier  term  studium  generale ; 
but  not  of  the  legal  term  univenitas. 

It  was  derived,  again,  from  the  assumed  universal  scope  of  their 
field  of  instruction.  This  interpretation  is,  however,  conclusively  an- 
swered, not  only  by  the  same  arguments  as  in  the  former  case,  but  by 
the  absurdity  which  its  admission  would  imply,  on  the  one  hand,  in 
the  usual  expressions  of  u.  doctorum  or  scholarium,  which  necessarily 
refer  its  universityness  to  .its  human  constituents,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  and  still  more  forcibly,  in  the  equally  common  ones  of  u.  juris- 
tarum,  or  artistarum^  or  theologiae^  which  phrases  make  nonsense,  if 
we  permit  one  of  the  words  to  apply  the  university  to  all  things  and 
the  other  to  limit  it  to  one,  as  much  as  to  say  '*  an  institution  for 
studying  every  thing,  where  they  study  nothing  but  law." 

Again;  both  studium  generale  and  universitas^  were  sometimes 
derived  from  the  generality  or  universality  of  the  currency  of  the 
degrees  which  they  gave.  Though  not  absurd,  no  reason  appears  in 
the  text  of  early  charters  or  authors,  to  support  such  a  derivation,  and 
it  seems  mere  conjecture.  The  constant  early  use  of  accompanying 
words  to  define  the  constituents  of  universitas^  seems  positively  to  ex- 
dude  the  idea  of  its  having  had  any  other  meaning  than  that  of  a 
collective  body,  organization,  or  corporation. 

The  true  idea  of  the  university  as  it  has  existed,  will  be  developed 
in  the  history  of  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  institutions.  The 
accounts  of  their  historical  development,  various  modes  of  action, 
and  connection  with  the  State  and  with  educational  systems,  will 
afibrd  materials  for  determining  this  question. 

On  the  following  page  is  given  a  list  of  some  authorities  on  the 
earlier  Italian  and  French  universities. 
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AUTHORITIKS  ON  FbEXCH  AND  ITALIAN  UNIVERTIEB. 

Berriat-Saint-Prix,  History  of  the  Ancient  University  op  Grenobli 
{Historie  de  r  ancienne  universiU  Grenoble),     8vo.     Paris,  1820. 

BiNi,  ViNCENzio,  Historical  Memoirs  op  the  Uniyerstty  op  Perugia, 
(Memorie  istoriche  della  Perugina  Unhersita).  4to.  Perugia,  1816.  (OnlyYoL 
I.,  then  printed.) 

Bulaeus,  C.  B.,  History  op  the  University  op  Paris,  {Bistoria  universiiaHs 
Parisieruis).     6  vols.,  folio.     Paris,  1665—1673. 

CoLLB,  P.  M.,  History  op  the  Univbrsity  op  Padua,  {Storia  deOo  Studio 
di  Padova).    4  vols.,  4to.    Padua,  1824-5. 

Creyier,  History  op  the  University  or  Paris^  (HitUyrie  de  T  uniwrsiti 
deParia).    7  vols.,  12mo.    Paris,  1761. 

Du  Breul,  Jacques,  Theater  op  Parisian  ANnqurnES,  (Theatre  des  an- 
tiquiiez  de  Paris),  Book  U.,  on  the  Universitj  of  Paris.  Second  edition,  4to. 
Paris,  1639.     (First  edition,  1612). 

Egrefeuille,  Charles  d'..  Ecclesiastical  History  op  Montpellier,  with 
A  Historical  Outune  op  its  University  and  Colleges,  (Histoire  Ecclesiastic 
que  de  MontpeUier).  This  is  volume  two  of  his  History  of  the  city  of  Montpellier. 
2  vols.,  folio.    Montpellier^  1737-9. 

Fabbrucci,  0.  S.  M.,  Fourteen  papers  on  the  University  of  Pisa,  and  its  pro- 
fessors. In  Caloger&'s  Scientific  and  Philological  Collections,  {RaccoUa  d* 
opuscoli  scienUfici  e  fiUAogid),  Published  at  Venice,  12mo^  1740-61 ;  vols.,  21 — 
51,  and  volume  eight  of  new  series,  passim. 

Fabroni,  a..  History  op  the  University  op  Pisa,  (Hisicria  acadeTnicB 
Pisanas),    3  vols.,  4to.    Pisa,  1791-5. 

Fattorini,  M.,  Eminent  professors  op  the  University  op  Bologna,  prom 
THE  Eleventh  to  the  Fourteejjth  Century,  {De  claris  archigymnasii  Bononi- 
ensis  professoribuSj  d'c.)  Folio.  Bologna.  Part  I.,  of  Vol.  I.,  1769;  Part  II., 
1772.    (Begun  by  M.  Sarti). 

Origlia,  G.,  History  of  the  University  op  Naples,  (Istoria  deUo  studio 
di  NapcHi).     2  vols.,  4to.    Naples,  1753-4. 

Papadopoli,  N.  C,  History  op  the  University  op  Padua,  (Bistoria  gym- 
nasii  PatoWnt).    Folio.    Venice,  1726. 

Pasquier,  K.  S.,  French  Researches,  (RecJierches  de  la  France).  Book  IX., 
chapters  iii.  to  xxviiL,  on  the  University  of  Paris.  In  Vol  I.,  of  his  Works. 
Folio.    Paris,  1723. 

Renazzi,  F.  M.,  History  op  the  University  at  Rome,  (Storia  deW  univer' 
sita,  d:c).    4  vols.,  4to.    Rome  1803-6. 

RiccoBONUS,  A.,  The  University  op  Padua,  (De  Gymnasio  Patavino).  4to. 
Padua,  1598.    Also  in  the  Thesaurus  Jlalice,  Vol.  VI.,  Part  IV. 

Sarti,  M.    iSSee  Fattorinl 

Saviony,  F.  C,  History  op  the  Roman  Law  in  the  Middle  AoESf 
(C^eschichte  des  Jiomischen  Rechts  im  Mittelalter).    VoL  III.,  pp.  152 — il9,  and 
609^718.    Second  edition.    8vo.    Heidelberg,  1SS4. 
TouAOK^  J,  P.,  U>nv£BfllTT  OF  Padua,  (Gymnosium  PolawiwrC^.     Aioi. 
Vdine^  2654. 
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L      FOXnn)ATION  TO  THE  REPORMATIOK,   1477 — 1635. 

The  universities  of  the  middle  ages  were  centers  of  influence  not 
only  upon  learned  studies,  but  upon  all  departments  of  intellectual 
activity.  They  had  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  formation  of 
views  in  philosophy,  theology,  law  and  politics.  Before  the  discovery 
of  printing,  and  indeed  for  a  short  time  after  it,  they  were  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  intellectual  intercourse,  filling  the  place  of  the  press, 
both  in  learned  and  in  light  current  literature.  They  were  also  the 
organs  of  public  opinion.  But  the  education  furnished  by  the  uni- 
versities was  still  by  no  means  an  education  for  the  masses  of  the 
people.  It  was  thoroughly  aristocratic,  and  its  recipients  formed  close 
corporations,  which  took  rank  by  the  side  of  the  corporations  of  the 
clergy  and  nobility,  as  a  privileged  class ;  the  degree  of  doctor,  for 
instance,  conferring  the  privileges  of  nobility.  And  like  those  other 
classes,  the  universities  were  at  first  by  no  means  arbitrary  creatures 
of  political  authority,  but  natural  results  of  the  mental  activity  of  the 
period.  They  arose  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  some 
beloved  and  influential  teacher,  around  whom  gathered  a  circle  of 
scholars,  which  in  turn  attracted  to  itself  other  teachers  and  other 
scholars.  Thus  originated  the  universities  of  Paris,  Bologna  and 
Salerno.  But  all  this  was  no  longer  the  precise  significance  of  a 
university,  at  the  time  when  the  German  ones  were  founded.  These 
latter  were  no  more  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  intellectual  life  of 
a  nation,  but  arose  only  after  the  period  of  the  bloom  of  the  national 
intellectual  life.  Their  essence  is  to  a  far  less  degree  the  mental  life 
of  their  time ;  it  is  no  longer  the  emperor  of  Germany  who  as  such 
establishes  the  university,  but  the  hereditary  lord  of  a  country,  who 
directs  the  current  of  learning  and  education  through  separate  canals 
in  his  own  dominions.  The  first  university  which  was  founded  in 
the  German  empire,  that  of  Prague,  is  an  instance  of  this.  It  was 
founded  in  1348,  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  in  his  favorite  city, 
after  he  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  gaining  the  German  empire,  and 
had  withdrawn  to  his  hereditary  dominions,  to  establish  his  authority 
there  on  the  basij  which  he  preferred.  After  this  example,  several 
other  vDhenitiea  were  founded  in  German  province^  \>\x\.  ^V  wx^^^^x 

'Compiled  itom  *'JEfiigiflW9  BUtory»  for  tho  AmerU:*!!  Jouxoil  ot  1&daciX\otu  . 
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the  auspices  of  the  immediate  sovereign.  Such  were  Vienna  in  1 365 ; 
.  Heidelberg  in  1886,  and  Leipzig  in  1408.  The  fifteenth  in  order  of 
foundation  is  Tubingen,  which  was  founded  in  1477  by  Count  Eber- 
hard  of  Wirtemberg,  who  was  led  to  follow  the  example  of  other 
German  princes,  by  his  own  opinion  of  the  value  of  learned  educa- 
tion, and  by  the  influence  of  his  accomplished  mother  Matilda,  an 
archduchess  of  Austria,  and  of  some  of  his  council,  especially  Ver- 
genhans,  surnamed  Nauclers,  and  Reuchlin.  The  decree  of  founda- 
tion, dated  3d  July,  1477,  thus  speaks  of  his  intention  : — 

He  has  oilen  considered  how  he  mif^ht  best  set  about  some  enterprise  well 
pleasing  to  the  Creator,  and  useful  for  tlio  eommon  ftood  and  for  liis  subjects, 
lie  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he  can  begin  nothing  better  or  more  pleas- 
ing to  the  eternal  God  than  to  prepare  means  for  the  instruction  of  good  and 
zealous  youths  in  the  liberal  arts  and  in  learning,  so  that  they  may  be  enabled  to 
recognize,  fear,  and  obey  God.  This  is  better  than  to  build  niagnificont  churches 
and  to  found  wealthy  ecclesiastical  institutions ;  for  the  best  temple  of  God  is  the 
human  heart,  and  the  Creator  takes  more  pleasure  in  the  goodness  and  holiness 
of  men  than  in  splendid  temples,  which  contribute  but  little  to  happiness ;  while 
the  great  object  of  moral  training  and  elevation  can  in  no  way  be  better  attained, 
than  by  meaTis  of  instruction  in  learning.  In  this  good  belief  he  has  determined 
to  found  a  school  for  human  and  divine  learning. 

Count  Eberhard  also  uses  some  remarkably  noble  expressions  in 
the  charter,  dated  9th  October,  1477.  He  says  here,  "In  the  good 
design  of  aiding  to  discover  the  well-spring  of  life,  so  that  helpful 
and  healthful  learning,  flowing  thence  in  streams  immeasurable  to  all 
tlje  ends  of  the  world,  may  work  for  the  quenching  of  the  destruct- 
ive fires  of  human  unreasonableness  and  folly,  we  have  determined 
and  undertaken  to  organize  and  establish  a  university  in  our  city 
of  Tubingen."  As  reasons  for  selecting  Tiibingen,  he  mentions  the 
agreeableness  and  fruitful ness  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  health- 
fulness  of  the  air,  as  facts  patent  to  all.  One  main  reason  also 
probably  was  that  Tubingen  was  the  principal  city  in  his  dominions. 

As  universities  were  properly  ecclesiastical  institutions,  their  legal 
establishment  had  to  be  confirmed  by  the  pope.  This  had  already 
been  done,  in  the  application  of  Count  Eberhard,  by  Sixtus  IV.,  by 
a  bull  of  November  14th,  1476,  promulgated  at  Urach  on  the  11th 
of  March,  1477,  before  many  of  the  lay  and  clerical  notabilities  of  the 
country,  by  Heinrich  Faber,  abbot  of  Blaubeuren,  as  apostolical  com- 
missary. Ilere  was  read  the  papal  act  of  foundation,  which  ordered 
the  establishment  of  the  university  (allpemeines  Studium)  for  every 
faculty  and  every  allowed  branch  of  learning,  the  erection  of  chairs 
of  instruction  in  every  faculty,  and  the  compilation  of  a  constitution 
and  statutes  for  the  university.  The  chief  object  of  the  institution 
was  Bet  forth  as  the  propagation  of  the  orthodox  faith ;  since  by 
learned  studies  the  souVs  health  is  promoted,  coTvlTovw«ie»  wr^  W^l^d^ 
peace  and  quiet  ioduced,  things  permwaible  andiotVAddeu  dA&\!\xv^\^^^ 
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rewards  apportioned  to  the  good  and  punishment  to  the  bad,  and 
thus  eternal  and  temporal  advantages  secured  to  the  world.  A  very 
important  point  of  the  papal  bull  was  the  pecuniary  endowment  of 
the- new  institution.  The  revenues  of  the  benefices  of  Brackenheim, 
Stetten  on  the  Heuchelberg,  Asch,  Ringingen  and  Ehningen,  were 
granted  to  the  University,  which  was  on  its  part  bound  to  have 
their  ecclesi^tical  duties  performed  by  competent  vicars.  The  most 
important  endowment,  however,  was  that  of  the  prebends  of  the  St 
Martin's  foundation  in  Sindelfingen,  which  were  for  this  purpose^ 
transferred  to  the  St  George^s  church  in  Tubingen.  The  eight 
canonries  of  this  foundation  were  to  furnish  the  incomes  of  the  theo- 
logical and  juridical  faculties,  and  the  professors  were  to  be  canons. 
The  deanship  was  to  be  held  by  the  chancellor. 

The  imperial  confirmation  came  some  years  later,  on  the  10th  of 
February  1484,  and  gave  the  university  permission  to  teach  and 
expound  all  the  imperial  laws,  and  to  confer  degrees  in  the  science  of 
the  same.  The  University  was  opened  in  September  and  October 
1477.  On  the  14th  of  September  enrolled  themselves  in  the  matri- 
culation book  several  noblemen  of  the  count's  court,  the  abbot  of 
Blaubeuren,  Johann  Degen,  dean  and  first  chancellor  of  the  university, 
Lucas  Spechzart,  the  count's  private  physician,  and  some  of  the 
count's  council.  The  lectures  were  opened  on  the  1st  of  October, 
and  on  the  9th  was  held  the  first  session  of  the  senate,  on  which 
occasion  Count  Eberhard's  charter  was  read,  and  the  statutes  present- 
ed, compiled  by  Abbot  Heinrich  of  Blaubeuren. 

ConsUtuiion  of  ihe  University. 

This  charter  recognized  the  University  as  a  privileged  corporation, 
and  laid  down  the  outlines  of  its  constitution.  Count  Eberhard,  in 
it,  took  all  the  doctors,  masters  and  students  under  his  special  care 
and  protection,  and  commanded  all  his  officers  and  subjects  not  to 
injure  in  body,  goods  or  honor,  any  one  connected  with  the  univer- 
sity, under  a  penalty  of  100  florins.  If  any  one  so  connected  has 
a  lawsuit  with  a  citizen,  the  courts  are  bound  under  penalty  of  100 
florins  and  loss  of  office,  to  do  justice  without  favor.  Under  the 
same  penalty  it  is  forbidden  to  all  authorities  to  seize  any  of  the 
instructors  or  students,  or  to  lay  violent  hands  on  them.  Only  the 
rector  can  order  such  measures,  and  in  him  alone,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  senate,  renders  the  power  to  decide  upon  university  matters 
and  police.  He  may,  however,  call  on  the  authorities  if  unable  to 
enforce  his  authority.  All  persons  connected  with  the  university^ 
and  their  goods,  are  freed  from  all  duties,  toUs,  e\act\oii*  wv(i  \w.«^\ 
M  privilege  which  duke  Friedrich  afterward  con&ued  U>  xv^cjwwltvii^ 
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of  life  for  domestic  use.  All  these  privileges  are  granted  not  only  to 
the  professors  and  students,  but  to  their  wives,  children  and  servants, 
and  for  the  beadles,  scribes,  book-binders,  printers  and  illuminators, 
resident  at  Tubingen.  Without  the  rector's  permission,  no  one 
might  take  student's  books  in  pawn  under  penalty  of  40  florins. 
And  no  Jews  or  other  usurers  might  live  in  the  city. 

Without  the  license  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  no  one  might  practice 
medicine  or  surgery  in  the  city  and  neighborhood.  These  privileges, 
granted  by  the  count  as  the  lord  of  the  land,  were  recognized  by 
the  city  by  a  special  agreement,  and  sworn  to  in  the  hands  of  the 
rector  by  the  bailiflf  and  two  of  the  council.  The  city  clerk  was 
bound  to  read  them  over  in  the  cathedral  every  year  on  St.  George's 
day,  before  all  the  people.  On  this  occasion  any  grievances  or  wishes 
of  the  city  or  the  university  were  stated,  and  a  banquet  concluded  the 
ceremony. 

Next  to  the  charter,  the  chief  authorities  for  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  the  university  are  the  first  statutes  of  1477,  and  the  ordin- 
ances of  the  various  faculties,  drawn  up  from  1480  to  1495.  In  these 
we  find  many  points  of  similarity  to  the  university  of  Paris,  which 
was  the  model  for  most  of  the  German  universities.  Like  that,  the 
university  of  Tubingen  was  universitcts^  not  only  litterarum,  but  also 
in  the  sense  of  being  an  organization  for  the  benefit  of  the  general 
study ;  universitas  studii  peneralis.  It  was  to  be  one  body,  whose 
members  were  the  separate  faculties,  themselves  again  constituting 
close  corporations.  There  was  here  no  occasion  for  such  a  division 
into  "nations"  as  prevailed  at  Paris,  most  of  the  students  coming 
from  the  immediate  neighborhood.  As  in  Paris,  the  government  was 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers.  The  professors,  or  masters 
and  doctors  privileged  and  bound  to  lecture,  were  called  doctores 
regenteSy  an  expression  derived  from  regere=zlegerey  but  applied  to  their 
share  in  the  government.  The  rector,  as  head  of  the  whole  corpora- 
tion, was  chosen  by  this  body  from  among  themselves,  annually,  on 
St  Philip's  and  St.  Jacob's  day.  The  rector  called  together  the 
senate  for  consultation  upon  all  university  matters, himself  presiding; 
had  charge  of  the  finances,  in  connection  with  four  deputies,  and  ex- 
ercised jurisdiction,  in  criminal  affairs  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
whole  senate,  and  in  civil  affairs  with  five  members  of  it,  usually  from 
the  juridical  faculty.  The  chancellor  acted  as  his  substitute  in  the 
government  and  in  the  papal  court,  but  was  subordinate  to  him  in 
rank.  He  had  charge  also  of  the  ordinary  conduct  of  the  university, 
Mod  with  some  members  of  the  senate  constituted  a  tribunal  of  appeal 
fivm  the  judgments  of  the  senate.  As  the  tnandaloT^  ol  >Xv^  Y^"^ 
^  chancellor  muMt  be  an  ecclesiastic,  and  waa  xttwaW^  ^^wi  ol  ^V.. 
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George's,  receiving  his  salary  as  such.  The  officers  and  servants  of 
the  senate  were,  the  Syndic,  the  Notary,  afterward  termed  Secretary, 
and  the  Beadle.  The  syndic  kept  the  accounts  and  the  cash,  and 
ranked  with  the  professors.  The  notary  drew  up  papers  for  the  senate 
and  the  academical  courts,  framed  and  expedited  resolutions  and  de- 
crees, made  reports,  and  kept  the  records.  He  must  have  studied  law, 
and  been  admitted  a  notary  of  the  imperial  chamber  of  justice.  The 
beadle*s  duty  was  to  go  upon  errands  for  the  senate  or  its  members, 
to  have  charge  of  the  watch  and  police  departments,  to  collect  fines, 
and  to  inflict  other  penalties.  Uis  pay  was  one-third  of  all  fines  col- 
lected, and  20  florins  of  fixed  salary. 

Within  the  university  corporation  were  the  four  faculties,  each 
having  a  constituUon  similar  to  the  general  one,  and  the  right  of 
drawing  up  their  own  statutes.  The  principal  or  speaker  of  each 
faculty  was  the  dean,  who  was  chosen  annually  by  the  other  members. 
The  faculties  stood  in  a  certain  gradation  of  rank,  the  theological 
being  the  highest.  This  consisted  of  three  doctors  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  who  were  also  canons  of  St.  George's  foundation,  whose 
prebends  furnished  their  salaries,  which  were  at  first  about  100  florins. 
The  second  place  was  held  by  the  faculty  of  law,  which  was  also 
graded  within  itself,  the  higher  section  consisting  of  the  Doctors  of 
Decretal  Law,  (doctores  decretorum^)  who  taught  the  canon  law,  were 
usually  theologians,  and  also,  in  virtue  of  their  clerical  dignity,  canons. 
The  senior  professor  received  120  florins,  the  two  others,  each  from  80 
to  90  florins.  The  lower  section  consisted  of  the  doctors  of  laws 
(doctores  le^tm^)  who  taught  the  civil  law.  The  senior  professor 
received  100  florins,  the  second  80  florins,  and  the  third,  who  lectured 
on  the  Institutions,  from  30  to  40  florins.  The  medical  faculty,  which 
ranked  third,  consisted  of  only  two  instructors;  of  whom  one  was 
|)aid  100  florins,  and  the  other  60  florins.  These  three  faculties  were 
termed  the  *'  superior  faculties,"  in  distinction  from  the  philosophical 
fJEKiulty,  or  faculty  of  arts,  as  it  was  at  first  called,  whose  position  was 
quite  inferior  to  theirs,  and  in  a  certain  sense  under  their  oversight 
and  guardianship.  Not  all  its  members  were  admitted  into  the 
senate,  but  only  the  dean  and  two  others;  and  even  these  were  in 
many  cases  excluded  from  acting,  and  they  could  not  be  chosen 
deputies.  The  ordinary  professors  in  their  faculty  were  four,  two  of 
the  old  way,  or  realists,  and  two  of  the  new  way,  or  nominalists. 
There  was  a  fifth  professor,  who  was  to  lecture  on  oratory  and  poetry. 
The  four  former  received  25  florins  salary,  and  the  last  20  florins. 
The  ordinary  professors  in  arts  had  also  free  lodging  in  some  of  the 
eoJJe^^  and  might  not  marry.  These  five  oonst\la\i&^  l\v^  IvLtixIXVj 
proper,  but  all  tbqee  who  bad  taken  an  academ\ca\  deg;c^  \ii  ^^<(M((^ 
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phy  might  rank  as  members  of  it,  and  might  lecture.  The  statutes 
•of  1488  provide  for  the  four  collegiate  doctors,  ten  conventores  (mas- 
ters who  lectured,)  two  pedagogues,  and  two  resumptores  magisiran- 
dorum  (probably  a  kind  of  repetents  or  tutors.)  This  subordinate 
position  of  the  faculty  of  arts  is  quite  peculiar  to  Tubingen,  and  is 
iound  in  no  other  university. 

The  senate  elected  the  professors,  the  chancellor  representing  the 
state ;  and  the  ruler  of  the  ccfuntry  must  confer  the  appointment 
•when  the  choice  was  made.  In  these  elections,  as  elsewhere,  the 
philosophical  faculty  was  inferior  to  the  others.  In  1491,  the  rules 
for  electing  were,  that  there  must  be  present  at  choosing  a  professor 
of  theology,  besides  the  rector  and  chancellor,  two  doctors  of  the 
sacred  scriptures,  if  there  were  so  many,  one  decretist,  one  legist,  one 
doctor  in  medicine,  and  two  in  arts ;  in  electing  a  professor  of  law,  or 
medicine,  all  the  professors  of  the  higher  faculties  must  be  summoned; 
and  in  electing  a  professor  in  arts,  besides  the  professors  in  that 
fiiculty  itself,  these  must  assist  the  theological  professors,  two  of  law, 
and  two  of  medicine. 

The  ordinary  professors  were  bound  to  give  one  ordinary  lecture 
daily.  Ordinary  lectures  were  those  delivered  in  the  forenoon,  upon 
the  prescribed  subjects  of  study  or  text-books.  Extraordinary  lectures 
were  those  delivered  in  the  afternoon,  upon  subjects  considered  only 
of  collateral  importance.  Any  professor  omitting  a  lecture  had  to 
pay  a  fine  of  a  half  florin  for  every  hundred  florins  of  yearly  salary, 
or  at  that  rate.  Sickness,  university  business,  <fec.,  excused  from  the 
fine.  If  a  lecture  was  omitted  by  permission  of  the  rector,  either  it 
might  be  delivered  at  some  unoccupied  hour,  or  the  fine  be  paid. 

Besides  the  salary,  no  fee,  at  least  for  the  public  lectures,  was  paid 
the  professors.  The  decree  of  foundation  expressly  says  that  the  in- 
structors must  have  fixed  salaries,  that  they  may  lecture  gratis,  and 
that  poverty  may  be  no  hindrance  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  In 
the  oldest  statutes  of  the  faculty  of  arts,  a  pastus  or  lecture-fee  is 
mentioned.  Until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  however, 
the  honorarium  was  an  exception,  and  very  small.  The  vacations, 
which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  earliest  statutes,  d:c.,  were  in  1518 
fixed  as  follows :  at  Christmas,  from  St.  Thomas'  day  to  the  Epiphany ; 
eight  days  from  Quinquagesima  Sunday ;  from  Maundy  Thursday  to 
the  end  of  Easter-week  ;  eight  days  at  Whitsuntide;  and  an  autumn 
vacation  from  St.  Michael's  day  to  St.  Luke's  day,  usually  some  two 
and  a  half  weeks ;  in  all,  about  eight  and  a  half  weeks. 

An  important  feature  of  the  older  universities  on  the  plan  of  that 
of  Pans  was  the  "co/ieges,"  or  boarding  ealab\\s\im%TiVa,  ^V^t^  \ii^ 
BoboJan  lodged,  with  tieir  instructors,  and  boards.    Oi  VV^^  ^iXiwc^ 
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were  only  two  at  T&biDgen,  called  the  Bunm^  or  Contuhemium^ 
and  which  both  occupied  a  single  building.  Thej  were  designed  for 
scholars  in  arts,  and  one  was  occupied  by  nominalists  and  the  other 
by  realists.  They  were  called  the  Eagle  and  the  Peacock  (aquile 
and  paviU,)  A  professor  in  arts  was  usually  at  their  head,  and  was 
entitled  rector  contubemii.  A  steward  had  charge  of  the  boarding 
arrangements.  A  moderate  rate  was  charged  for  board  and  lodging, 
and  that  it  might  be  lower,  a  hundred  measures  of  barley  were 
furnished  annually,  gratis,  by  the  university  and  the  state. 

The  income  of  the  university,  from  the  eight  canonrics  and  ^vq 
benefices  already  mentioned,  from  a  title  given  by  a  papal  bull  in 
1480,  was  not  more  than  1000  florins  a  year,  which  was  all  expend- 
ed in  salaries,  except  the  small  donation  to  the  Bunen^  none  being 
laid  out  on  scientific  objects  or  collections.  .  ^ 

lAterary  OoniiUon. 

The  university  was  founded  at  a  period  not  unfavorable  to  literary 
labors.  The  revival  of  classical  learning  had  already  directed  atten- 
tion to  elegant  studies,  which  were  already  eagerly  pursued  by  circles 
of  students  in  various  parts  of  Germany.  But  this  spirit  did  not  at 
once  penetrate  the  universities.  At  Heidelberg,  close  by,  Agricola 
had  been  unable  to  maintain  himself;  and  Johann  Wessel,  the 
theological  forerunner  of  Luther,  had  been  obliged  to  leave  it.  At 
all  the  universities  the  old  scholastics,  founded  partly  on  the  dogmas 
of  Christianity  and  partly  on  the  misapprehended  doctrines  of  Aris- 
totle, possessed  their  ancient  dominion,  although  they  had  long  lost 
any  creative  vigor,  and  consisted  only  of  monotonous  repetitions, 
and  a  sophistical  play  of  logical  forms.  The  actual  amount  of 
knowledge  which  was  communicated  at  the  universities  was  both 
strictly  limited  in  extent,  and  remarkably  dry.  In  natural  science, 
history  and  antiquities,  it  consisted  in  a  disconnected  miscellany  of 
detached  scraps  of  knowledge.  Even  in  jurisprudence,  which  had  * 
just  received  a  new  element  by  the  resumption  of  the  study  of  the 
Roman  law,  there  was  no  really  vigorous  investigation.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  literary  aspect  of 
things,  at  the  opening  of  the  new  university,  would  be  remarkably 
flourishing.  It  was  also  at  first  found  diflicult  to  secure  distinguished 
instructors.  The  most  eminent  of  the  theologians  was  Gabriel  Biel,  the 
last  of  the  scholastics,  who  had  much  influence  upon  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  university.  Bolides  him  we  find  one 
Conrad  Summenhard,  of  whom  it  was  reported  that  he  studied  the 
Scripture  with  too  free  a  spirit;  one  Martin  FlantacVi,  ^\io  ^^xu"^  V^ 
hAve  distingaisbed  himaelf  aa  a  pulpit  orator  \  "Wetid^YvcL  ^VAW&swSti 
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and  Jacob  Lempp,  pupils  of  6ie1,  and  confirmed  scholastics.  Among 
the  jurists,  the  most  eminent  was  Johann  Vergenhans,  sumamed 
Nauclerus,  though  he  is  better  known  for  character,  varied  attain- 
ments, and  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  him  by  Count  Eberhardt 
than  for  any  particular  juridical  labors.  He  is  also  known  for  his 
Chronicle,  which  began  after  the  manner  of  the  period,  with  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  and  is  an  important  authority  for  the  fifteenth 
century.  Most  of  the  names  of  the  rest  of  this  faculty  are  quite 
unknown  ;  as  Marenchus,  Vesselen,  Ochsenbach,  Truchsess,  Widmann, 
Hartsesser.  One  of  them,  Vitus  Furst,  afterwards  became  Podesta 
(Statthalter)  of  Modena.  Among  the  medical  faculty  was  one  emi- 
nent roan,  Johann  Widmann,  also  known  by  the  names  of  Mochin- 
ger  and  Salicetus.  In  the  faculty  of  arts,  Paul  Scriptoris  had  a 
reputation  as  a  man  of  intellect,  an  expounder  of  Duns  Scotus,  and  a 
mathematician.  In  the  same  faculty  was  Johann  Reuchlin,  who 
however  only  remained  a  year ;  although  his  influence  even  during 
that  short  time  may  have  aided  in  causing  the  invitation  of  Heinrich 
Bebel  of  Justingen,  sixteen  years  afterwards  to  the  professorship  of 
polite  letters.  Bebel  labored  at  Tubingen  for  about  twenty  years,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  eminent  humanists  of  the  day,  and  an  ornament 
to  the  university.  His  zeal  for.  the  study  of  an  elegant  latinity  bore 
good  fruit  in  the  labors  of  his  pupils,  Michael  Coccinus,  Johann 
Heinrichmann,  and  Johann  Brassicanus.  Other  eminent  teachers  in 
the  university  during  this  period  were  Georg  Simmler,  who  was 
Melanchthon^s  teacher  in  Greek  at  Pforzheim ;  Hildebrand,  another 
of  Melanchthon^s  teachers  at  Pforzheim,  a  continuer  of  Nauclerus* 
Chronicle,  and  a  zealous  and  successful  student  of  Greek  And  Hebrew 
literature;  Melauchthon  himself,  who  was  professor  from  1514  to 
1518,  when  he  went  to  Wittenberg;  the  aged  Reuchlin,  who  was 
appointed  a  professor  of  Greek  in  1522,  but  who  died  before  begin- 
ning his  lectures;  the  mathematician  Johannes  Stoffler,  celebrated 
for  mechanical  skill,  and  who  was  reputed  a  magician.  He  published 
in  1499  an  astronomical  ephemerides  which  excited  great  terror  by 
predicting  a  remarkable  conjunction  which  was  to  be  followed  by  a 
universal  flood.  As  the  year  approached  writers  came  out  for  and 
against  it,  and  when  the  fated  month  of  February  1524  passed  over 
with  dry  and  fair  weather,  the  tottering  reputation  of  astrology 
received  a  new  blow.  But  he  was  a  good  mathematician  and  suc- 
cessful teacher,  brought  many  students  to  the  university,  and  was  also 
much  liked  as  a  man  of  wit  and  social  talent. 

The  first  statutes  of  the  faculties  give  but  little  information  regard- 
ing the  studies ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  formal  studies  and  disputa- 
tlons,  constituted  an  important  part  of  them.    To  become  bachelor 
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of  arts  it  was  necessary  to  attend  the  formal  lectures  on  logic,  dia- 
lectics and  Aristotle,  for  a  year  and  a  half,  to  go  through  the  usual 
exercises,  reviews,  and  repetitions,  to  attend  thirty  of  the  ordinary 
bachelors'  disputations,  and  thirty  of  those  of  the  masters,  and  to 
have  been  respondent  in  at  least  four  disputations.  After  this  the 
candidate  stood  a  public  and  private  examination,  the  dean  of  faculty 
first  giving  him,  by  the  beadle,  two  candles ;  and  expounded  and  de- 
fended a  thesis  given  him.  He  then  received  his  baccalaureate,  and 
a  banquet  followed,  toward  which  the  candidate  paid  something.  A 
similar  series  of  exercises  preceded  the  promotion  to  the  master's  de- 
gree, as  a  sign  of  which  a  round  violet-colored  birett  or  cap  was 
given.  The  examinations  for  degrees  in  theology  and  law  were  of  the 
same  character. 

King  Ferdinand  gave  the  university  a  new  order  of  studies,  ap- 
parently the  first  one,  in  1525.  In  this,  instead  of  the  wearisome 
paraphrases  and  translations  of  Aristotle,  were  prescribed  the  newer 
and  more  reasonable  treatises  of  Faber  Stapulensis  on  dialectics  and 
logic;  and  of  the  commentaries,  Averroes  and  Avicenna  of  the  Arabic 
ones,  Themistius,  Simplicius  and  Theophrastus  of  the  Greek,  and 
Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  and  Scotus  of  the  Latin.  Those  of  the 
monk  Johannes  de  Gandano  were  prohibited,  as  were  all  of  those 
sectarian  and  innovating  writers  who  fancy  that  there  are  several 
roads  to  truth  instead  of  one.  The  conventores  (a  sort  of  tutors  who 
lodged  with  the  scholars,)  were  to  use  in  the  contubernium  the 
epitomes  and  smaller  Logic  of  Faber,  the  text  of  Petrus  Hispanus,  or 
Rudolph  Agricola.  In  theology,  the  course  for  which  was  fixed  at 
five  years,  the  work  of  the  professors  was  thus  distributed.  The  first 
was  to  lecture  on  the  Pentateuch,  Paul's  epistles,  and  one  book  of 
Sentences  of  Petrus  Lombard  us;  the  second,  or  the  Gospels  of  Mat- 
thew and  John,  Psalms,  Job,  and  one  book  of  Sentences ;  the  third 
on  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  Mark,  Luke,  Acts,  the  canonical  Epistles, 
and  one  book  of  Sentences ;  and  the  fourth  on  one  book  of  Sentences, 
the  minor  prophets,  and  Hebrews. 

The  lectures  for  the  ^ve  years'  course  in  jurisprudence  are  similarly 
prescribed.  The  medical  students,  whose  course  was  of  four  years, 
studied  Avicenna,  Almansor,  Galen,  and  Hippocrates.  A  course  of 
anatomy  was  to  be  given  at  least  as  often  as  once  in  ^\e  years ! 

This  course  of  studies  was  narrow,  but  not  more  so  than  in  the 
other  German  universities. 

Ifanners  and  Morals. 

There  being  but  one  Burn  at  Tubingen,  that  institution  did 
not  10  much  fadlitate  the  oversight  of  the  studenta    as  in  some 
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other  universities,  most  of  them  being  left  to  their  own  selection  of 
lodgings. 

The  disciplinary  ordinances  of  the  first  statutes  are  in  substance  as 
follows: — The  students  are  to  be  respectable  in  deportment  and 
clothing,  respectful  to  the  doctors  and  masters,  peaceable  among 
themselves,  and  shall  not  insult  any  one.  Strolling  about  the  street 
at  night  is  especially  forbidden,  as  well  as  unfair  gaming,  going  to 
public  dances  without  an  invitation,  and  nocturnal  debauchery  in 
houses  of  ill'fame.  If  a  student  uses  insulting  language  to  another, 
he  is  to  pay  to  the  university  a  fine  of  two  pounds  of  wax  (about  15 
kreutzers ;)  if  he  seizes  a  stone  or  weapon  without  actually  using  it 
ngaiust  any  one,  three  pounds ;  if  he  inflicts  a  slight  injury  with 
them,  two  florins,  besides  the  confiscation  of  the  weapon.  Severe  in- 
juries were  to  be  punished  by  the  rector  and  senate  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  case.  For  clothes,  the  ecclesiastical  or  scholastic  cut  is 
prescribed,  and  garments  cut  short,  or  otherwise  indicating  frivolous- 
ness  are  especially  forbidden.  Mantles  must  open  only  at  the  breast 
or  the  side,  and  must  cover  the  whole  body.  Weapons  may  be  car- 
ried, but  not  unusual  ones.  No  spurs  must  be  worn  more  than  a 
finger  long.  Red  or  round  biretts  or  caps  are  forbidden,  with  a  view 
to  preserve  the  distinctions  of  the  clerical  and  other  dignitaries. 
Warnings  against  the  company  of  disreputable  women  are  repeatedly 
given.  For  introducing  any  such  person  into  the  Burse,  the  first 
time,  a  fine  must  be  paid  of  a  quarter  of  a  florin ;  the  second  time  of 
a  half  florin,  the  third  time  of  a  whole  one ;  and  for  a  fourth  ofience 
the  penalty  is  exclusion  from  the  Burse.  It  is  observable  that  these 
statutes  name  no  penalty  of  imprisonment. 

A  rescript  of  Eberhard  II.,  to  the  university  and  to  the  bailiff*  of 
the  city,  of  the  6th  February,  1498,  gives  but  a  poor  impression  of 
the  morals  of  the  students.  The  duke  says  that  it  is  reported  that 
the  students  of  Tubingen  squander  much  money  and  study  little,  and 
he  therefore  requests  these  authorities  to  be  assiduous  in  causing  them 
to  be  studious,  and  to  avoid  insolence,  expensive  dissipations  and  dis- 
orderly behavior.  The  bailiff"  is  ordered  to  assist  the  rector  and  sen- 
ate in  upholding  discipline;  and  to  proclaim  to  the  tradesmen, 
mechanics,  and  inn-keepers,  that  they  must  not  trust  the  students,  ex- 
cept merely  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  on  pain  of  being  deprived  of 
the  usual  means  of  enforcing  payment. 

In  1523,  King  Ferdinand  administered  a  very  severe  reprimand  to 
the  senate  for  permitting  such  disorder,  at  which  that  body,  in  a  great 
fright  lest  their  privileges  should  be  taken  from  them,  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  beg  for  a  remission  of  the  meditated  deprivations,  in  which 
ihej  succeeded,  and  seem  for  a  time  to  have  enforced  better  order. 
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There  was,  however,  no  want  at  any  time  of  regulations  for  maintain- 
ing discipline,  which  are  given  at  great  length  in  the  ordinances  of 
1518.  Every  student  was  at  his  first  coming  to  report  himself  to  the 
dean  of  his  faculty,  to  state  his  lodgings  and  the  lectures  which  he 
was  to  attend.  The  dean  was  to  examine  twice  a  year  into  the  in- 
dustry and  morals  of  the  students  of  his  faculty,  to  call  up  and  ad- 
monish the  delinquent,  and  to  report  the  incorrigible  to  the  senate  for 
dismissal.  Every  student  not  in  the  Burse,  was  to  select  a  master 
or  preceptor,  who  was  to  be  responsible  for  his  conduct.  The  pro- 
fessors often  performed  this  duty. 

Religious  observances  were  prominently  enforced.  All  the  students 
were  expected  to  attend  all  the  sermons  and  litanies.  Any  one  found 
about  the  city  or  the  country  during  the  service  was  to  be  reported  to 
the  rector  for  punishment.  Blasphemy,  cursing,  and  similar  offenseSi 
were  punished  with  imprisonment  in  the  career,  or  university  prison. 
Any  one  guilty  of  injurious  words  or  actions  to  an  officer  or  watch- 
man of  the  university  was  to  be  imprisoned  fourteen  days,  or  fined 
two  florins,  or  more,  if  the  rector  should  so  decide.  Imprisonment 
was  inflicted  for  all  nocturnal  disturbances,  which  term  included  music, 
which  was  never  allowed.  Any  one  abroad  after  the  evening  bell 
without  a  lantern,  was  imprisoned  foi^rteen  days.  Frequenting 
taverns  is  also  strictly  forbidden ;  being  allowed  only  in  company  with 
the  preceptor,  or  in  searching  for  a  friend.  Drinking-bouts  are 
forbidden  under  a  penalty  of  twenty  florins,  and  if  attended  with  dis- 
order the  rector  may  also  imprison. 

Nocturnal  tumults,  attacking  or  insulting  the  watchmen  or  citizens, 
concealing  delinquents,  were  frequent  causes  of  complaint  and  investi- 
gation, but  were  seldom  adequately  punished.  For  instance,  some 
students  of  noble  birth  had  in  1533,  been  drinking  all  day  at  a  tavern, 
and  tried  to  stab  the  host.  At  night  they  went  into  the  market- 
place, and  rioted  and  made  outcries  until  two  o'clock.  Finding  that 
there  was  a  dance  in  the  house  of  a  neighboring  shopkeeper,  they 
demanded  admission,  and  on  refusal  threatened  to  break  in.  The 
woman  of  the  house  called  out  the  neighbors,  who  came  with  lances 
and  halberts  and  drove  the  students  off.  The  testimony  at  the 
investigation  of  this  affair  shows  that  such  disturbances  were  not 
uncommon,  and  that  there  were  frightful  alarms,  and  assaults  on  the 
watch,  almost  every  night.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  senate 
ever  indicted  any  exemplary  punishment  for  such  doings.  On  the 
rioters  just  mentioned,  for  instance,  no  sentence  of  penalty  seems  to 
have  been  passed.  And  all  the  provisions  for  maintaining  public 
order  seems  to  have  been  very  incomplete,  and  the  respect  paid  to 
the  academical  authorities,  very  small,  as  the  following  inslaneettioifv 
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One  Beg,  of  ReutliDgen,  had  wounded  a  farmer  of  the  vicinity  and 
the  rector  summoned  him,  by  the  beadle,  to  appear  before  him  at 
noon.  The  student  replied  to  the  officer  *^  I  will  come  if  I  have 
time,^^  but  did  not  come.  The  rector  then  sent  to  the  city  bailiff^ 
Johannes  Breuning,  requesting  that  four  of  the  town  constables 
might  be  sent  to  carry  the  recusant  Beg  to  prison,  and  to  watch 
the  city  gates,  so  that  he  might  not  get  away.  The  bailiff  replied 
that  he  could  not  accommodate  the  rector,  having  but  one  constable; 
the  two  others  being  sick ;  and  besides,  that  nobody  wanted  to  inter- 
meddle with  the  affair,  at  all.  The  senate  was  now  assembled  and 
Bent  its  notary  and  beadle  together  to  Beg,  to  either  put  him  into  the 
prison,  or  bring  him  before  the  senate.  He  came,  at  last,  and  on 
appearing  was  condemned  to  imprisonment,  and  shut  up.  A  few 
days  afterward,  a  deputation  of  noble  students  appeared  before  the 
the  senate  to  demand  his  release.  One  of  the  roost  prominent  of 
the  students,  Vitus  Lang  von  Planeck,  who  had  before  been  threat- 
ened with  dismission  for  keeping  a  mistress  and  attending  no  lectures^ 
and  who  had  been  one  of  the  worst  actors  in  the  late  riot  in  the 
market-place,  acted  as  speaker,  and  had  a  hearing.  The  senate 
finally  concluded  to  release  Beg  on  condition  that  he  should  promise 
not  to  take  any  revenge,  for  the  inconvenience  of  imprisonment ! 

Bloody  contests  with  the  townsmen  often  took  place,  especially  OQ 
wedding  occasions,  when  the  students  often  attended  uninvited,  and 
behaved  insultingly.  On  one  such  occasion,  at  the  wedding  of  a 
vine-dresser  a  body  of  students  coming  in  that  manner,  the  same 
Vitus  von  Planeck  at  their  head,  was  received  by  some  young  vine* 
dressers  with  clubs,  and  there  was  a  pitched  battle  in  front  of  the 
Hospital  church,  the  vine-dressers,  however,  getting  the  worst  of  it. 
They  complained  to  the  authorities,  investigations  were  made,  and 
the  delinquent  students,  punished,  as  the  protocol  states,  *^  as  justice 
required.*^  What  the  penalty  was,  does  not  appear.  Going  to 
dances  in  this  way  was  often  prohibited,  but  apparently  without 
mucli  result.  The  students  also  often  got  up  dances.  But  this 
required  the  permission  of  the  senate,  which  was  frequently  refused, 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  young  gentlemen. 

Dice  was  a  prohibited  amusement,  the  penalties  being,  for  the 
first  offense  an  admonition,  for  the  second  half  a  florin  fine,  for  the 
third  dismissal  But  no  instance  is  found  of  the  latter.  Lampoons 
were  forbidden,  and  were  to  be  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the 
rector.  And  indeed,  nothing  whatever  might  be  printed  in  any 
/sngvMgv  or  on  any  subject,  without  the  approbation  of  a  censorate 
consiating  of  the  rector  and  the  four  deans  oi  tacM^V^. 
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IL      BEFOBMATION  TO  BB-ESTABLI6HKENT  AFTEB  THE  PBACB  OP  WESTPHALIA, 

1535—1652. 

Changes  at  the  Rejbrmaiion, 

Duke  Ulrich  of  Wirtemberg,  at  regaining  possession  of  bis  domin* 
ions,  proceeded  to  introduce  the  principles  of  the  reformation  into 
them,  and  of  course  into  the  university.  Here,  however,  he  found  a 
bitter  and  obstinate  opposition  from  some  of  the  scholastics;  although 
on  the  whole  pecuniary  considerations  seem  to  have  prevailed  so  £ir 
that  the  university  vailed  its  intention  of  yielding  to  the  Duke,  under 
the  decent  show  of  a  request  for  a  public  discussion,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  day,  on  the  new  principles ;  designating  Melanchthon, 
then  in  high  reputation,  as  the  opponent  most  acceptable  to  them. 
But  the  duke,  who  had  some  reasons  for  disliking  him,  only  applied 
to  him  after  unsuccessful  negotiations  with  Osiander,  and  Grynaus, 
and  Blarer.  But  Melanchthon  refused  to  undertake  so  onerous  and 
contentious  a  task,  for  the  duke  wished  him  to  reorganize  the  univer* 
sity  and  set  it  in  motion  upon  the  new  principles.  The  work  was 
Uierefore  necessarily  done  by  others ;  and  the  institution  only  passed 
into  the  control  of  Protestant  instructors  after  a  disastrous  period  of 
some  ten  years  of  dismissions,  recusancy,  and  quarrels,  both  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  Lutherans  and  Zwinglians.  The  at- 
tendance, while  second-rate  men,  mainly  interested  in  fighting  about 
doctrines  and  appointments,  filled  the  chairs  of  instruction,  also 
nationally  decreased  very  much. 

Blarer  and  Grynaus,  the  former  a  commissary  for  introducing  the 
reformation  into  Wirtemberg,  and  the  latter  a  theologian  of  Basle, 
were  the  authors  of  the  scheme  upon  which  the  university  was  re- 
arranged. This  scheme  was  substantially  intended  to  bring  the  course 
of  study  into  harmony  with  the  recent  progress  in  liberal  learning, 
by  substituting  classical  studies  for  the  ancient  scholasticism,  and  the 
new  for  the  old  theolog}*.  It  charged  the  former  course  with  neglect 
of  the  languages,  Greek  and  Hebrew  especially,  obscurity,  as  to  the 
liberal  arts,  and  teaching  a  philosophy  not  pure  and  clear,  but  unin- 
telligible to  the  young.  Thus  the  students  received  little  benefit,  and 
many  only  acquired  a  disgust  for  their  studies. 

The  reformed  scheme  contemplated,  as  a  means  of  improving  studies 
in  philosophy,  a  consolidation  of  the  two  Bursen^  and  the  discontina* 
ance  of  the  two  ^*ways,"  in  which  these  studies  had  before  been 
pursued.  But  it  was  found  necessary  to  concede  to  the  philosophical 
faculty,  that  Aristotle  might  be  studied  from  the  Latin,  with  the 
Greek  for  comparison's  sake,  the  Greek  alone,  inaiBad  of  Wik^  V!ba 
on/f  text,  as  at  £nt  proposed  by  the  reformeta,  \>e\ng  ouVj  \ft  \j^ 
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studied  when  some  number  of  uncommonly  capable  students  should 
be  forthcoming,  and  under  special  teachers  with  special  salaries. 

For  better  preparation  in  the  languages,  two  preparatory  schools, 
were  adjoined  to  the  university  proper;  a  "Trivial  School,"  for  the 
rudiments,  and  a  "  Paedagogium"  immediately  preceding  entrance  to 
the  university.  An  eminently  fit  person  was  to  be  made  "  Padagog- 
arch,*'  with  three  masters  to  assist  him ;  and  they  were  principally  to 
teach  grammar  and  rhetoric ;  to  read  with  their  pupils,  Terence,  Vir- 
gil, and  Ciccro^s  epistles ;  to  make  them  compose  a  poem  (carmen)^ 
and  an  epistle  (epistolam) ;  to  instruct  them  in  music,  both  simple 
and  figured,  and  to  sing  with  them,  sometimes  afler  meals,  a  motet 
or  a  psalm.* 

The  university  proper,  formed  the  third  of  this  series  of  institutions, 
and  its  first  course  was  to  be  that  of  the  faculty  of  arts  (philosophi- 
cal faculty).  This  included  three  sorts  of  lectures ;  1.  Zectiones  com" 
muneSy  for  both  bachelors  and  masters,  on  Cicero  De  Officiis,  and  on 
mathematics ;  2.  Special  lectures,  a,  for  those  studying  for  the  degree 
of  bachelor,  on  dialectics  (afler  Melanchthon),  rhetoric,  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  in  Latin,  with  the  original  texts  compared,  Greek 
grammar,  and  Lucian ;  6,  for  those  studying  for  a  masters  degree ; 
Aristotle^s  dialectics,  with  the  Greek  text  compared,  physics,  and  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  with  the  originals  compared.  3.  Free  or 
optional  lectures,  not  obligatory ;  on  Hebrew,  poetry,  and  oratory. 
The  asual  weekly  disputations  in  the  faculty  of  arts  were  continued, 
but  for  those  in  the  Burse  were  substituted  (Latin)  poems  and  letters 
composed  by  the  students,  and  exercises  in  declamation. 

In  the  faculty  of  law,  were  substituted  for  two  of  the  three 
canonists,  two  professora  who  were  to  read  on  the  customs  of  feudal 
law  (usus /eudorum),  novissima  jura  (the  novels?)  and  Greek  constitu- 
tions. The  remainder  of  tliat  faculty,  and  the  medical  faculty,  re- 
mained unchanged.  Except  the  introduction  of  the  comments  on  the 
Bible  with  the  comparison  of  the  originals,  in  the  faculty  of  arts,  no 
changes  were  made  in  the  course  of  theology.  The  number  of  ordin- 
ary instructors  was  fixed  at  23 ;  2  theologians,  6  jurists,  2  medical,  7 
in  arts,  1  Hebraist,  1  poet  or  orator,  and  4  in  the  Paedagogium. 

This  plan,  a  year  after  its  preparation,  was  reviewed  after  consulta- 
tion with  Melanchthon  but  not  essentially  changed. 

Finances  ai  the  time  of  (he  Be/ormaiion. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  professors,  and  the  appointment  of 

*Tbis  PKilmgnglum  latted  until  the  Thfrty  Years'  War,  when  tt  Tell  into  ruin,  and  was 
succceUtd,  iu  lOjSf  by  the  bif  ber  gymnasium  of  etuUcard. 
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new  ones  with  larger  salaries,  made  an  increase  in  the  income  of  the 
university  urgently  necessary,  but  no  aid  could  be  obtained  from 
Duke  Ulrich,  except  tithes  to  the  value  of  about  434  florins  a  year, 
made  up  to  600  florins  from  the  public  treasury ;  an  addition  quite 
insufficient 

The  gross  income  of  the  university  was  about  5,378  florins,  from 
which  deducting  expenses  of  management  and  incumbrances  on  some 
of  the  estates,  amounting  to  2,107  florins,  the  balance  for  the  expen- 
ses of  the  university  is  only  3,181  florins,  of  which,  (in  1540-41), 
2,493  florins  were  paid  in  salaries  to  the  twenty-three  teachers.* 
These  salaries  were  mostly  very  small,  a  very  few  of  the  highest, 
reaching  200  florins,  the  rest  being  of  160,  140,  120,  80,  and  40 
florins.f  Those  of  the  faculty  of  arts,  except  a  few,  had  at  most  80 
florins,  but  with  lodgings  rent  free,  though  they  were  required  to  live 
unmarried.  The  professors  might  also  buy  wine  and  fruit  at  low  rates 
from  the  university  stores.  They  might  not  receive  any  lecture  fee, 
except  for  private  instruction.  Perquisites  accrued  to  the  jurists,  for 
gi\nng  opinions  on  cases  in  the  courts,  and  to  the  medical  professors 
from  their  annual  visitations  to  the  apothecaries*  shops  and  lepers  ;f 
and  in  the  faculty  of  arts,  from  promotion  fees. 

Salaries  of  instructors  were  the  only  regular  expenditures  of  the 
university  for  educational  purposes;  as  there  were  no  special  scientific 
collections  or  organizations.  Consultations  were  frequent  about  re- 
placing the  library,  burnt  in  1534,  and  the  duke  promised  books  from 
the  discontinued  monasteries ;  but  no  money  seems  to  have  been  spent 
for  the  librai^  cither  by  the  university  or  the  government,  for  a  long 
time. 

The  amounts  paid  to  the  financial  officers  were  trifling;  but  their 
traveling  expenses,  dinners  and  drinking-bouts,  (Untertriinke),  cost 
quite  a  sum.  After  the  frequent  journeys  to  collect  tithes,  for  in- 
stance, it  was  usual  to  have  an  Untertrunk,  Dinners  were  often 
made,  also,  on  occasion  of  important  transactions,  especially  at  balanc- 
ing accounts,  at  which  the  whole  senate  was  frequently  present; 
and  the  same  at  the  half-yearly  reading  of  the  statutes,  the  election 
of  rector,  &c.,  all  at  the  expense  of  the  university.  Although  the 
whole  senate  could  be  feasted  for  a  few  florins,  the  entire  amount 
thus  spent  was  quite  large. 

*The  income  of  Wittenberg,  wa«,  in  1532, 4,711  thalen. 

t  At  about  this  time,  Luther  had  at  WiUenberf ,  300  florins.  At  Ileidelbcrf ,  in  1568,  after 
belnj(  materially  increased,  the  salaries  of  the  theological  professors  were  from  100  to  2S0 
florins,  and  of  the  others,  120  to  ISO  florins.  Twenty  years  before,  Uie  celebrated  Hermann 
TOO  Buscheclc,  but  SO  florins;  Gr/oJiu«,  60  florins;  Seb.  Munater,  %  tkonuft'^HVci^^na^^ 

:  Tbeae  maauMl  v'lmUtioM  were  an  ofllciai  duty  of  the  medkal  profMMTl. 
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Expenses  by  way  of  honorary  gifb,  and  to  sustain  the  reputation 
of  the  university,  were  also  frequent  If  a  foreigner  of  learning  or  a 
graduate  who  had  attained  civil  or  ecclesiastical  eminence,  came  to 
Tubingen,  he  received  some  measures  of  malmsey  or  other  good  old 
wine  from  the  university  cellar,  or  an  honorary  present  in  money  ** 
or  was  invited  to  a  banquet  in  the  university,  with  the  senate.f  If 
a  professor's  son  or  daughter  was  married,  a  wedding  present  of  from 
2  to  4  ducats  was  made ;  if  a  member  of  the  university  published  a 
book  and  presented  a  copy  to  the  senate,  he  received  8  or  10  thalers, 
or  if  special  honor  was  intended,  a  silver  pitcher.  Thus,  while  close 
economy  was  practiced  in  salaries  and  educational  expenditures, 
quite  the  opposite  was  the  case  when  the  object  was  to  represent  the 
the  corporation,  or  to  p&ss  a  day  of  genial  social  festivity  {bet  einem 
guien  Trunk  einen  vergnugten  Tag  zu  machen). 

Establishment  of  the  **  Theological  Ibundaiion.^* 

This  establishment,  organized  after  the  pattern  of  one  previously 
existing  at  Marburg,  was  the  most  important  benefit  which  occurred 
to  the  university  from  the  reformation ;  richly  supplied  Wirtemberg 
with  clergymen  and  teachers,  and  made  Tubingen  a  leading  theolog- 
ical university. 

It  was  supported  by  annual  payments  from  the  parish  treasuries, 
according  to  their  ability.  Two  God-fearing  men,  one  from  the  citi- 
zens and  one  from  the  university,  had  charge  of  the  funds.  Each 
beneficiary  received  25  florins  a  year,  of  which  18  were  reckoned  as 
the  expense  of  board.  A  provost  or  steward  {ffausvater)  had  charge 
of  the  boarding  arrangements,  and  was  to  see  that  the  living  was 
decently  good.  The  necessary  corn  and  wine  were  to  be  furnished  at 
a  moderate  price,  from  the  ducal  granaries  and  cellars.  The  rector, 
the  high  bailiff  of  Tubingen,  and  the  mayors  (Burgenneister)  of 
Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  were  to  audit  the  accounts,  and  to  act  as 
general  supervisory  authority  over  the  institution  and  pupils.  Each 
beneficiary  bound  himself  to  study  only  at  the  university  of  Tubin- 
gen, and  to  labor  within  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg. 

After  some  years  of  diflBculty  arising  from  insufficient  oversight 
and  loose  habits  among  some  of  the  beneficiaries,  the  senate  of  the 
university,  at  first  unfriendly  to  the  foundation,  from  fear  of  its  trench- 
ing on  their  privileges  or  income,  consented  to  take  charge  of  it,  and 

*  That  in  1606«  when  Prof.  Menzer  cf  Marbarg  came  to  Tiibinffen,  the  rector  put  it  to  vot« 
Id  the  senate,  what  should  be  done  to  honor  him.  It  was  decided  to  Invite  him  to  a  supper 
(eoeniito) ;  and  as  he  declined  this  in  consequence  of  a  prior  invitation  from  chancellor  HaffeD- 
refer,  they  sent  him  two  measures  of  malmsey  and  suf  ar 

t  When  the  exiled  patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  visiting  Crusius  in  1600,  the  senate 
eompUmented  blm  with  Uires  Hunfarlan  ducals. 
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rented  half  of  the  £ur9e  building,  to  which  the  pupils,  39  in  number, 
were  admitted  in  May,  1541.  Three  however  were  excluded  because 
they  were  married^  two  for  insuflScient  attainments,  and  for  bad  char- 
acter. Two  masters  were  put  in  charge,  one  called  master  domui^ 
and  acting  as  a  superior  to  the  steward,  and  the  other,  called  preceptor, 
to  conduct  the  studies.  Both  were  to  live  in  the  Burse,  be  present  at 
meals,  and  to  drill  (repetiren)  the  beneficiaries  on  the  lectures  an  hour 
daily.*  A  bene6ciary  had  6  florins  salary  for  giving  directions  to  new 
comers. 

As  to  interior  arrangements  the  stipendiaries  were  admonished 
not  to  forget  that  they  lived  on  alms.  At  rising — in  summer  at  four, 
and  in  winter  at  five — they  offered  a  special  prayer  for  the  duke,  in 
consideration  of  their  benefits  from  him.  At  dinner  the  Bible  was 
read,  and  at  supper  some  historical  book ;  and  after  eating  they 
might  walk,  or  indulge  in  any  proper  sports.  All  must  be  at  home 
by  eight  at  night  in  summer  and  seven  in  winter,  and  delinquents 
were  deprived  of  their  wine.  Imprisonment  in  the  career  was  in- 
flicted for  attending  dances  and  drinking-bouts.  The  ordinary  side- 
weapons  were  allowed  only  on  journeys.  The  letter  of  the  statutes 
permitted  the  younger  pupils  to  be  whipped  with  the  rod.  One, 
named  Gabler,  left  because  he  had  been  well  whipped  several  times ; 
and  another  from  fear  of  it 

VondUion  and  Jinaficea  of  the  Unwersity  after  the  introduction  of  the  ReformaUotL 

Little  alteration  was  made  by  the  reformation  in  the  constitution 
of  the  university.  A  change  became  necessary  in  the  chancellorship. 
The  chancellor  was  originally  the  representative  of  the  Pope,  and 
one  of  his  especial  duties  was  to  sanction  in  the  Pope^s  name  the 
giving  of  academical  degrees.  Ambrosius  Widmann,  the  chancellor 
for  the  time,  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  controversy  fled  to  Roten- 
burg  to  avoid  it,  and  also  to  make  a  difficulty  for  the  reformers.  A 
long  series  of  negotiations  followed,  but  without  inducing  the  obstinate 
Romanist  either  to  resume  his  functions  or  to  delegate  them ;  during 
which  either  no  degrees  could  be  given,  or  those  actually  conferred  were 
not  recognized  by  other  universities ;  and  when  valid  ones  were  once 
more  conferred,  they  were  sanctioned  no  longer  apostolica  auctaritate^ 
but  in  the  name  of  the  state ;  auctoritate  publiea  et  ordinaria ;  the 
civil  government,  by  an  application  of  the  reformed  principles,  taking 
the  place  of  the  Romish  See  as  supreme  authority. 

It  also  followed  on  the  same  principles  as  applied  to  the  university 
that  it  ceased  to  be  an  ecclesiastical  corporation,  and  had  to  be  reor- 

*  Tbia  was  subtUntially  th«  fame  duty  aa  Uiat  of  Ula  preaaot  French  rtpHUeur.—Jittne, 
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ganized  as  a  secular  one,  the  government  assuming  an  increased  share 
in  its  regulation  and  internal  management  Thus,  the  duke  notr 
approved  the  choice  of  theological  professors,  as  having  the  right  to 
appoint  them  to  their  canonries  &c. ;  a  ducal  ordinance  designated 
adherents  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  persons  of  experience  in 
church  matters  in  Wirtemberg,  as  the  only  ones  from  whom  to  chose 
them,  &c.,  &c. 

The  disqualifications  and  disadvantages  of  the  faculty  of  arts  were 
under  the  new  regime  gradually  to  some  extent  removed. 

An  important  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  university  consisted 
in  the  privileges  of  its  officers,  such  as  an  independent  legal  jurisdic- 
tion, freedom  from  tolls  and  taxes,  independent  control  of  the  univer- 
sity property,  &c.  There  were  some  other  minor  privileges,  not  found 
mentioned  until  after  the  reformation.  Thus  the  professors  might 
retail  a  certain  quantity  of  wine.  When  this  privilege  was  granted 
is  unknown ;  but  it  existed  and  was  ordinarily  exercised,  and  occa- 
sioned sundry  controversies  with  the  town.  It  was  at  last  agreed,  in 
1541,  that  each  university  official  might  bring  into  the  town,  free  of 
toll,  what  wine  he  needed  for  household  use,  also  what  grew  on  his  own 
property,  and  if  he  kept  house,  thirty  casks  more  per  annum,  to  sell 
at  wholesale  or  by  the  glass.  The  town  government  frequently  com- 
plained that  this  permission  was  abused  by  the  introduction  of  an 
excessive  quantity  on  pretence  of  storing  it  up,  &c. 

The  privileges  of  the  university  officials  as  to  the  acquisition  of 
real  estate  were  also  diminished,  by  an  ordinance  of  1545,  permitting 
each,  besides  what  ho  might  receive  by  inheritance  or  marriage, *to 
own  a  house  and  barn,  and  if  a  professor,  800  florins*  worth,  and  if 
any  other  official,  200  florins*  worth  of  lands.  The  higher  limit  was 
afterward  raised  to  400  florins.  Each  official  was  also  allowed  pasture 
for  two  cows  and  two  goats. 

The  special  privileges  of  the  senate  as  to  inheritance  led  to  a  long 
and  angry  controversy  between  that  body  and  Duke  Frederic  I.,  aris- 
ing from  his  promulgation  of  a  new  code  whose  application  to  the 
university  was  resisted.  They  were,  however,  at  last  obliged  to  con- 
form to  the  law  of  the  land. 

Under  Duke  Frederic,  the  university  received  a  new  set  of  ordi- 
nances, and  new  faculty  statutes,  but  with  no  essential  change.  Among 
the  more  prominent,  were  a  requirement  that  all  the  teachers  of  the 
university  should  subscribe  to  the  ^^Formula  ConcordicBj*  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  regular  commission  for  visiting  the  university;  a 
mark  of  the  increasing  control  of  the  government,  and  first  introduced 
at  the  reformation. 
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The  ordinance  of  1601,  gave  the  senate  privilege  of  censorship 
The  printers  were  forbidden  to  print  any  theological  tract  or  contro- 
versial writing,  until  it  had  been  passed  upon  by  the  senate.  Disputa* 
tions,  orations,  and  wedding  or  funeral  sermons,  were  to  be  submitted 
to  the  chancellor,  or  to  the  dean  of  the  theological  faculty.  The 
other  faculties  decided  upon  publications  within  their  respective  de- 
partments, or  if  thought  necessary,  referred  to  the  members  of  the  visita- 
torial commission.  Nothing  might  be  reprinted  withoutihe  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  former  printer,  or  the  permission  of  the  senate. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  salaries  of  the  pro- 
fessors were  much  enlarged,  although  the  property  of  the  university 
did  not  increase.  Thus,  Frischlin,  while  not  yet  ordinary  professor, 
received,  in  1575,  174  florins.  Various  additions  were  given,  also,  in 
kind.  Thus  medical  professor  Mogling,  in  1616,  received  210  florins 
salary,  26  florins  senatorial  allowance,  15  florins  allowance  for  rent, 
12  florins  wood  money,  82  bushels  spelt,  4  bushels  oats,  and  six  casks 
(Eimer)  of  wine.  In  the  next  year,  the  income  of  the  university  was 
15,886  florins  in  money,  6,000  bushels  spelt,  600  casks  (Eimer)  of 
wine,  and  a  large  amount  of  other  produce;  the  expenditure  12,000 
florins.  This  increase  resulted  from  improvements  in  the  property, 
and  the  rise  in  the  price  of  produce. 

Great  carelessness  and  peculation  often  prevailed  among  the  finan- 
cial and  other  oflicers,  and  occasioned  many  severe  reprimands  from 
the  visiting  commission.  Thus,  five  per  cent,  was  the  usual  deficit  of 
the  income  payable  in  com,  and  oAen  more.  Great  quantities  of 
'v^e  were  also  embezzled.  The  coopers,  <Src.,  drank  without  limit, 
and  much  was  taken  on  pretence  of  filling  up  casks.  In  500  casks, 
a  deficiency  of  eighteen  was  thus  found.  The  rector,  chancellor,  four 
deputies  and  syndic,  each  used  to  take  two  measures  from  each  wagon- 
load  as  it  was  brouglit  in  ;  wliicli,  to  save  appearances,  they  commonly 
drew  in  the  cellar  after  storage,  and  rather  more  than  their  share. 
Any  remainder  after  distribution  to  the  various  officers  of  their  shnres, 
dsc.,  was  not  stored  or  sold  and  the  proceeds  invested,  but  divided 
among  the  senate,  and  various  other  impositions  of  the  same  kind 
were  practiced,  by  embezzlement,  bribery,  <fec.,  both  in  the  grain  and 
wine  department,  and  upon  the  cash  in  the  university  treasury. 

The  Thirty  Years'  War,  seriously  decreased  the  property  and  in- 
creased the  debts  of  the  university ;  and  we  find  the  expenses  estima- 
te in  1652,  at  7,800  florins  cash,  1,400  bushels  spelt,  140  bushels 
rye,  450  bushels  oats,  and  200  casks  wine. 


Literary  Condition  after  (he  Reformation. 


■  •a* 


The  theoloorieal  facultv  soon  recovered  from  the  dubious  condition 
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iDto  ifi^hicb  it  fell  at  the  introduction  of  the  reformation,  and  rose  to 
a  position  of  great  influence  in  the  theological  controversies  of  the 
period.  Beurlin,  Heerbrand,  Jacob  Andrei,  and  Stephan  Oerlach 
gained  great  renown  in  the  array  of  Protestant  orthodoxy.  It  is 
true  that  they  failed  to  win  permanent  reputations,  because  they 
neither  established  any  new  principle,  nor  any  peculiar  modification 
of  the  Protestant  system.  They  were  only  close  followers  of  the 
scholasticism  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy ;  but  they  acquired  great  influ« 
ence  in  the  church,  by  vindicating  their  belief  against  any  real  or 
fancied  variations,  with  vigorous  and  unwearied  polemic  efforts.  In 
most  of  the  theological  controversies,  conferences  and  attempts  at 
union,  of  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century,  we  find  Tiibingen 
theologians  in  the  first  ranks  of  the  combatants.  Jacob  Andrea,  one 
of  the  most  influential  Protestant  theologians  of  his  day,  especially 
distinguished  himself  by  energetic  labors  and  travels  throughout 
Germany,  by  means  of  which  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  assent  of 
a  majority  of  the  German  princes  and  theologians  to  the  "  Formula 
Concordiaey  This  creed,  adopted  in  1581  by  three  electors  and 
twenty-one  princes,  became  the  rule  of  faith  for  the  church  of  Wir- 
temberg,  and  was  required  to  be  subscribed  not  only  by  all  holders 
of  offices  in  the  church,  but  by  all  the  professors  of  the  university. 

These  and  the  other  Lutheran  champions  made  Tubingen  a  chief 
arsenal  of  the  militant  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  which  prevailed  in  Wir- 
temberg  with  so  much  exclusiveness  that  it  was  not  inappropriately 
termed  "  the  Lutheran  Spain."  The  university  requirement  of  strict 
orthodoxy  was  extended  even  to  the  students.  A  visitatorial  rescript 
of  1584  complains  that  there  are  many  foreign  students  who  pri* 
vately  and  publicly  advocate  Calvinism ;  which  causes  many  parents 
to  be  troubled  lest  their  sons  should  be  perverted  from  the  true  faith  ; 
and  therefore  requires  a  watchful  eye  to  be  kept  upon  these,  and  the 
proper  means  of  correction  used,  or  that  if  obstinate  and  irreclaim- 
able they  be  dismissed ;  as  the  duke  will  not  endure  Calvinism  or 
any  other  harmful  error  at  the  university.  In  1593  and  afterwardi 
the  theological  faculty  were  required,  after  the  Frankfort  fair,  to  ex- 
amine the  book-stores,  lest  any  sectarian  books  may  have  crept  in, 
and  Calvinistic  ones  especially,  as  those  of  Calvin,  Beza,  Pezelios, 
Aretius  and  Piscator. 

Tlie  juridical  faculty  was  not  so  prosperous  during  this  period,  which 

was  indeed  not  a  flourishing  one  for  the  study  of  law  in  Germany, 

although  in  France  illuminated  by  the  fame  of  Cujacius.     Several  of 

the  Jurists  of  Tubingen,  as  Nicolaus  Varnbuler,  Mathseus  Enslin, 

ChrjBtopb  Besold,  were  men  of  some  eminence  \)ol\i  m  \h^^  >3i\i\N^T%SSuq 
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and  in  the  state ;  but  their  mode  of  instruction  was  a  frequent  sub- 
ject of  reproof  from  the  visitatorial  commission,  for  diflfuseness  and 
prolixity  of  lectures,  omission  of  the  prescribed  disputations  by  the 
students,  and  their  neglect  of  juridical  studies  for  political  ones. 
Professor  Johannes  Halbritter,  for  instance,  was  found  fault  with  for 
occupying  two  whole  years  with  his  course  on  the  two  first  books  of 
the  institutions ;  and  ordered  to  get  through  the  whole  work  in  two 
years.  He  remonstrated,  saying  that  at  least  three  were  necessary, 
but  some  years  after  we  find  only  one  year  allowed  for  the  course  on 
the  Institutions. 

Similar  complaints  that  the  students  neglected  jurisprudence  for 
*^  studium  politicum'^  were  made,  from  1605  to  1600.  This  term  in* 
duded  subjects  of  national  finance,  civil  and  ecclesiastical  adminis- 
tration, proceedings  against  heretics,  drc  The  modern  authors  used 
on  these  subjects  were  especially  Justus  Lipsius,  Bodin,  de  Thou,  and 
^neas  Sylvius,  and  the  period  of  history  searched  for  materials  was 
that  of  the  Roman  and  German  empires.  Of  Macchiavelli,  the 
chief  politician  of  the  time,  few  traces  appear. 

Disputations  on  theses  from  the  portions  of  law  under  consideration 
were  contrived,  for  the  sake  of  relieving  somewhat  the  dryness  of  the 
study,  and  the  professors  were  exhorted  to  make  them  acquainted 
with  its  practical  applications,  by  proposing  cases  for  their  decision, 
and  conversing  on  them. 

The  medical  faculty  fills  quite  a  subordinate  place  during  the  same 
period ;  and  they  confined  their  instructions  to  expositions  of  Galen 
and  Hippocrates.  The  extent  of  their  independent  investigations  of 
nature  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that,  in  1588,  the  faculty,  on  being 
admonished  by  the  visiting  commission  to  institute  anatomical  lec- 
tures, replied  that  they  would  have  such  holden  as  often  as  they 
could  procure  a  cadaver.  This  was  difficult,  as  no  law  provided  for 
procuring  any,  and  the  students,  if  they  desired  to  have  a  dis* 
section,  had  to  contribute  money  to  procure  a  corpse  from  some 
executioner. 

There  was  no  botanic  garden.  Leonard  Fuchs  appears  to  have 
had  a  private  one,  but  no  trace  of  any  appears  afterward.  For  study- 
ing botany,  apparently  the  favorite  natural  science,  the  professors 
were  directed  to  take  the  students  into  the  fields  and  show  them  the 
herbs  and  simples. 

It  is  a  significant  index  to  the  condition  of  medical  science  at  the 
period,  that  various  professors  shifted  from  the  philosophical  to  the 
medical  faculty,  and  vice  versa.  In  fact,  medicine  was  in  theory  only 
ph^ica  and  metapbfBica^  as  exegesis  a  philology  ot  Osie;!!  vcA  ^"^ 
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pocrates,  and  as  practice  no  application  of  any  theory  at  all,  but  mere 
incoherent  quackery. 

During  this  period  the  faculty  of  arts  or  philosophical  faculty  re- 
mained in  a  quite  subordinate  relation  to  the  other  faculties ;  a  position 
which  could  not  but  influence  its  prosperity. 

A  detailed  course  of  study  was  prescribed  for  this  fiiculty  in  1567, 
by  which  the  first  class  of  the  Paedagogiuni  was  to  study  Melanch- 
thon's  Grammar,  Cicero  Be  Amicttia,  Virgil's  Bucolics,  with  industrious 
study  of  prosody,  and  reading  and  explanation  of  Terence ;  and  in 
Greek,  every  day  half  an  hour  of  grammar,  and  half  an  hour  of 
Xenophon.  For  the  second  class,  are  prescribed  Cicero  De  Officiis^ 
and  his  orations  and  letters ;  and  Linacer  is  recommended  as  the  best 
grammar.  The  Greek  grammar  and  Xenophon  are  continued.  The 
third  class  is  to  study  Melanchthon's  Dialectics  and  Rhetoric,  Cicero's 
Orations  and  Letters,  and  in  Qreek  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes  and 
Xenophon's  Cyclopaedia;  and  the  fourth,  Aristotle's  Organon,  Rheto- 
ric, and  Pariitiones  Oratorios^  Cicero's  Orations,  and  mathematics. 
All  the  classes  were  also  to  write  on  given  subjects  weekly,  and  ex- 
amined and  drilled  on  Saturdays  in  Ciceronian  phrases. 

For  the  university  lectures  proper,  in  arts,  were  recommended  "  the 
most  celebrated  and  excellent  authors,  such  as  Homer,  Ucsiod,  Euri- 
pides, Sophocles,  Demosthenes,  Plutarch  and  Xenophon."  No  par- 
ticular authors  are  named  for  Latin,  which  seems  to  have  been  finish- 
ed in  the  Pajdagogium.  Melchior  Volmar,  however,  lectured  on  that 
language  daily.  Hebrew  was  taught  alternately  in  this  and  the 
theological  faculty. 

Besides  the  languages,  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  faculty  of 
arts  on  the  following  subjects :  dialectics,  rhetoric,  the  ethics,  physics 
and  organon  of  Aristotle,  geometry,  arithmetic,  spherics,  and  theoria 
planetarum.  In  music,  an  instructor  from  Nuremberg  was  invited, 
who  was  to  lecture  and  drill  the  students,  under  the  regulations  of  the 
faculty.  History  was  not  a  distinct  study,  but  was  only  a  collateral 
department  of  the  professor  of  littercB  elegantiores  or  of  rhetoric. 

The  studies  in  this  faculty  were  feebly  taught,  and  its  internal  ad- 
ministration confused  and  disturbed.  Complaints  were  made  at  dif- 
ferent times  from  1560  to  1630,  that  the  instruction  in  Aristotle's 
Dialectics  and  Organon  was  ineflScient;  that  the  lectiones  classics 
were  taught  exiguo  fructu,  and  with  too  wire-drawn  expositions,  more 
than  six  months,  for  instance,  being  used  on  one  book  of  Homer ; 
that  the  exercises  in  style  were  not  thoroughly  taught,  and  that  the 
historical  lectures  went  on  sleepily ;  that  the  instruction  at  lectures, 
dispuiatJoDs  and  deciamations,  covered  too  mucYi  ^ioxxt^^^  «xkd  ^aa 
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wearisome ;  tbat  the  ethical  and  poh'tical  poKions  of  the  old  writers 
were  taught,  to  the  exclusion  of  Latin  and  its  elegances;  that  a 
contempt  for  logic  prevailed,  and  that  its  true  use  was  not  taught,  but 
metaphysics  and  real  knowledge  confused  together. 

Special  inatUuiiana  connected  wUh  Vie  UmversUy. 

The  theological  ^^Sttpendium"  or  foundation,  during  the  present 
period,  became  a  prosperous  and  important  institution.  Its  purposes 
were  especially  promoted  by  Duke  Christopher's  organization  of 
many  of  the  sequestered  convents  into  preparatory  schools  for  theolo- 
gical study.  These  schools  received  boys  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
old,  and  taught  them  for  three  years,  when  if  fitted  they  entered  the 
Stipendium  at  Ttlbingen.  In  these  schools  there  were  two  teachers, 
one  for  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  other  for  rhetoric  and 
dialectics.     Especial  attention  was  paid  to  Greek  and  Hebrew. 

The  theological  foundation  was  reorganized  in  1557,  with  some 
changes.  With  it  were  also  connected  the  foundation  of  Michael 
Tyffernus,  for  four  sons  of  poor  and  pious  parents,  whether  natives  of 
Wirteinberg  or  not,  desiring  to  study  theology  in  TObingen,  and  that 
of  Count  George  von  Mompelgard  for  ten  beneficiaries  from  Mompel- 
gard,  Reichenweiher  and  Horburg.  Among  the  students  of  the 
theological  foundation  at  this  period,  were  Egidius  Hunnius,  the  Wit- 
tenberg theologian,  and  Johann  Kepler,  the  astronomer. 

Much  disorder  and  rebellious  conduct  prevailed  at  various  times 
among  the  students  on  the  foundation ;  but  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
by  crippling  its  income,  cured  all  these  difficulties  by  almost  extin- 
guishing the  Stipendium  itself.  As  prosperity  returned,  however, 
after  1648,  the  disorders  came  back  with  it. 

An  organization  intended  by  Duke  Christopher  to  do  for  the  State 
nearly  what  the  Stipendium  was  to  do  for  the  church,  was  the  CoUe- 
ffium  illustrty  established  by  him  in  1559,  to  educate  sons  of  Wir- 
temberg  noblemen  from  their  ninth  to  fifteenth  year,  appropriating  20 
florins  a  year  to  each.  If  hopeful  pupils,  they  were  then  to  receive 
40  florins  a  year  until  the  age  of  twenty,  as  students  in  the  university, 
with  free  lodgings;  and  then  ten  of  the  best  each  year  received  100 
florins  a  year  for  three  or  four  years  to  be  expended  in  travel- 
ing for  theii*  improvement.  They  were  bound  to  enter  the  duke's 
service  if  required,  and  he  was  to  select  his  councillors  and  high 
officers  from  among  them. 

But  Duke  Christopher's  son  and  successor,  Duke  Ludwig,  entirely 
broke  up  this  scheme,  and  transformed  the  CoHegium  Illustre  into  a 
mere  mdependeDt,  amiocTRiic  school  of  proud,  \d\e  a\id  ^l^X^kolOkv^^ 
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young  noblemen,  as  well  from  Wirtemberg,  as  elsewhere,  who  instead 
of  the  regular  university  course,  pretended  to  debate  questions  of  polity, 
finance,  economy  and  government,  but  were  nngleaders  in  all  the 
iniquities  of  the  students,  and  a  pest  to  the  university.  Both  the  in- 
structors and  pupils  were  quite  independent  of  the  university  jurisdic- 
tion ;  a  sufficiently  ill-judged  arrangement.  The  greatest  prosperity  of 
the  Collegium  Illustre^  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  1599,  its  students  included  eleven  princes  and  sixty  noblemen;  in 
1606,  nine  princes,  five  counts,  and  fifty-one  other  nobles.  In  all, 
thirty-six  reigning  princes  pursued  their  studies  there.  The  Thirty 
Years'  War  rendered  it  necessary  to  close  the  Collegium^  which  was 
afterward  re-opened,  but  never  regained  its  former  prosperity. 

Besides  these  two  ducal  foundations  there  were  various  private  en- 
dowments, for  furnishing  lodging  and  board  to  their  bencficianes. 
Such  was  the  Martinianum^  founded  in  1514,  by  Martin  Plantsch, 
theological  professor,  and  George  Hartsesser,  dean  in  Stuttgard,  to 
supply  eighteen  students  with  board  and  lodging,  in  a  house  occupied 
for  the  purpose.  It  was  for  poor  young  men  of  good  talents  and 
character.  During  the  sixteenth  century  were  founded  various 
family  endowments,  for  some  seven  or  eight  additional  students  to  be 
accommodated  in  the  Martinianum  ;  namely,  the  Earner,  Lemp, 
Qockel,  Mendlin,  Vogler  and  Pfluger  foundations ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing century,  those  of  Laubmaier,  Drach,  Hallberger,  Deropsel,  and 
Ziegler.  The  most  important  gift  of  this  kind,  was  that  of  Criminal 
Procnrator  J.  M.  Fickler,  of  9,000  florins,  invested  to  support  niiie 
beneficiaries  of  the  founder's  family,  in  a  separate  house. 

The  Hockmannianum,  founded  in  1603  by  J.  Hochmann,  professor 
of  canon  law,  was  another  similar  foundation.  Another,  and  a  quite 
important  establishment,  was  the  endowment  of  professor  Gremp  von 
Freudenstein,  established  by  his  sons-in-law  after  his  death  in  pursu- 
ance of  his  wishes  (he  left  no  sons) ;  for  the  descendants  of  himself, 
his  brother  Dionysius  Gremp,  and  his  cousin,  Hans  Conrad  Gremp, 
councillor  to  the  Margrave  of  Baden.  This  was  endowed  with  20,- 
000  florins,  and  was  to  educate  the  beneficiaries  in  all  desirable  studies, 
up  to  their  twenty-fourth  year.  A  foundation  library  was  also  pron- 
ded  for.  The  allotments  from  this  flmd  were,  at  first,  fixed  at  60 
florins  a  year,  from  10  to  16  years;  during  the  philosophical  course 
at  Tubingen  10  florins,  in  the  other  courses  80  florins.,  and  at  other 
universities  120  florins.  This  endowment  grew  important  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  some  of  the  families  entitled  becoming  extinct, 
and  others  remaining  small,  the  capital,  notwithstanding  losses  in 
war,  in  1828,  was  175,000  florins,  and  m  \%4^,  7.^0,000  florins; 
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from  which  each  member  of  the  families  of  Gremp  von  Freudenslein 
aod  Leutrum-ErtiDgen  is  entitled  to  receive  during  a  course  of  ed* 
ucation  of  eighteen  years,  9,600  florins. 

The  sum  set  apart  to  increase  the  Gremp  Library  was  fixed,  in  1804, 
at  200  florins  annually.  The  books  may  be  used  by  the  foundationers, 
by  the  university  instructors,  and,  on  permission  of  the  administrator, 
by  others  alsa 

Morals  and  Mannera^  Reformation  to  Thirty  Team^  War. 

The  condition  of  morals  and  manners  at  the  university  during  .this 
period,  was  almost  inconceivably  debauched  and  brutal.  Street  fights 
between  students  and  citizens,  with  stones,  swords,  halberds  and  lan- 
ces, the  most  excessive  orgies  of  drunkenness,  organized  rebellions  by 
the  students,  murders,  stabbings,  the  grossest  licentiousness,  befoul 
the  pages  of  the  university  history  to  an  inconceivable  degree.  Duel- 
ing however  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  practiced  until  after  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  Too  many  of  the  professors  were  involved  in 
similar  vices.  They  did  not  mingle  in  the  students'  drunken-bouts, 
street  fights  and  nocturnal  riots,  but  were  sometimes  almost  openly 
licentious,  very  commonly  addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of  wine,  and 
often  permitted  the  most  disgraceful  disorders  to  creep  into  their  own 
families,  invoking  the  aid  of  the  senate  to  constrain  a  scolding  wife,  or  a 
rebellious  child,  or  to  enforce  reparation  for  the  lost  honor  of  a  daughter. 

A  corresponding  looseness  and  extravagance  naturally  prevailed 
in  eating,  and  in  dress ;  on  which  subjects  frequent  regulations  were 
made,  but  to  little  purpose.  Wine  was  remarkably  cheap  at  Tubin- 
gen, but  every  thing  else  very  dear ;  so  that  a  student's  total  expenses 
seem  to  have  been,  for  instance,  quite  double  what  they  were  at 
Marburg. 

Some  traces  of  the  organizations  called  ^'  Nations''  and  ^Landn- 
manmchaften "  appear,  but  no  details.  The  practice  of  pennalism 
seems  not  to  have  been  so  extremely  abused  here,  as  at  most  other 
universities. 

The  first  actual  contact  of  the  university  with  tlie  Thirty  Years' 
War,  was  in  May,  1631,  when  a  report  was  brought  in  that  six  hun- 
dred musketeers  were  on  the  march  to  rob  the  convent.  There  was 
great  fright,  money  and  jewels  were  hidden,  and  the  university  plate 
sent  to  the  syndic's  house ;  but  the  alarm  proved  false.  But  during 
the  July  then  following,  a  detachment  of  the  imperial  army  was 
quartered  in  Tiibingen,  and  from  that  time  until  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, the  university  was  oppressed  with  unre\ent\ng  e\U>T\Aow%  vcw 
tLe  tuuae  of  coatn'butiom,  both  by  Swedes  and  impenaWaU^  c\i\<i^^  ^^ 
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latter,  boweyer,  who  squeezed  the  unfortunate  institution  with  a  special 
delight  on  account  of  its  notorious  and  rampant  and  not  very  toJerant 
advocacy  of  a  stiff  Protestantism.  Important  portions  of  its  estates 
were  also  sequestered,  it  was  forced  to  admit  a  Catholic  to  the 
dcanship  of  St  George,  and  was  plagued  with  public  discussions 
by  Jesuits,  who  strove  zealously,  under  imperialist  protection,  to 
reestablish  Catbolicism  in  the  "  Lutberan  Spain."  Tbese  impositions 
almost  destroyed  the  university,  and  almost  starved  its  instructors, 
who  lost  either  most  or  all  of  their  incomes  for  the  time  being. 

IIL   FROM   1652  TO    THE  ACCESSION  OF  DUKE  CHARLEB,    1737. 

Literary  Condition. 

The  Thirty  Years*  War  inflicted  great  injury  upon  the  university. 
Sickness  and  trouble  destroyed  many  of  the  professors,  fourteen  dying 
from  1634  to  1638.  The  number  of  students  decreased  proportion- 
ally, the  young  men  being  employed  in  military  service,  and  those 
who  grew  up  in  their  places  not  acquiring  any  taste  for  literature;  so 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  fill  the  vacant  chairs.  The  professors  who 
remained  were  impoverished  by  the  excessive  contributions  levied, 
and  their  means  of  pursuing  their  studies  thus  lessened.  Many  of 
them  bad  also  become  corrupt  in  morals;  for  at  the  first  visitation 
afler  the  war,  we  find  complaint  made  that  the  professors  were  in  the 
habit  of  spending  whole  nights  in  the  **  university  house,*'  or  at  the 
beadle's,  gaming,  drinking,  and  rioting. 

The  university  seemed  in  danger  of  entire  ruin  ;  but  not  only  sur- 
•^Hved,  but  rose  to  increased  eminence.  Duke  Eberhard  III.,  and  hia 
councilor,  Nicolaus  Myler  von  Ebrenbach,  were  efficient  patrons  of  it, 
and  gradually  its  vacant  professorships  were  filled,  the  salaries  newly 
regulated,  and  the  different  foundations  reorganized. 

Theology  was  during  this  period,  as  well  as  the  previous  one,  a 
science  of  controversy;  and  proficiency  in  it  was  measured  not 
so  much  by  profound  investigation  and  broad  comprehension,  as  by 
skill  in  polemics.  Among  the  most  eminent  of  the  Tiibingen  theolo- 
gians during  this  period  were,  Tobias  Wagner  and  J.  A.  Osiander ; 
as  well  as  Wolflin,  Haberlin,  Raith,  Keller,  and  Foertsch.  Of  tbese, 
Wagner  held  the  place  of  professor  controversiarum  ;  and  it  was  his 
duty  to  go  through  all  the  current  points  in  controversy,  and  after 
stating  the  opposite  arguments,  to  give  a  written  decision  of  them. 

In  1700,  the  theological  studies  were  laid  out  on  the  following 
plan  :  the  professor  controversiarumwas  every  year  to  refute  some  one 
class  of  adversaries;  the  professor  theologies  theticce,  to  go  at  least 
once  a  year  through  the  compendium  of  theology  (that  of  J.  W. 
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Jfiger,  was  then  in  use),  and  examine  his  auditors  npon  its  contents; 
the  dean  was  to  read  each  year  upon  one  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  the  professor  of  the  New  Testament,  each  year  on  one  at 
least  of  the  Gospels,  some  practical  lectures  {coUegice  practica)  were 
also  to  be  gpven,  to  instruct  the  students  in  an  edifying  style  of  preach- 
ing, and  in  an  easy  mode  of  catechising.  Professor  of  morals  Hoch- 
Btetter,  and  magister  domus  Ililler,  were  to  have  charge  X>f  this  de- 
partment, and  to  lecture  on  any  Saturday's  when  the  ordinary  pro- 
fessor was  prevented  by  preaching  or  confession. 

The  inaugural  oration  of  the  chancellor  C.  M.  Pfaff,  in  1720, 
affords  a  view  of  the  general  character  of  theologic^  studies  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  complains  bitterly  that 
the  theological  students  busy  themselves  exclusively  with  the  bread- 
earning  part  of  their  studies,  without  acquiring  any  sufficient  prepara- 
tion in  philosophy  and  philology,  and  without  any  deep  practical 
knowledge  of  divine  truth ;  and  that  the  consequence  is  a  dry  and 
unedifyiug  character  of  pulpit  speaking,  a  purely  theoretic  theology, 
and  the  entire  devotion  of  their  zeal  and  energy  to  the  persecution  of 
those  who  vary  in  the  least  from  the  precise  standard  of  orthodoxy, 
with  the  view  of  proving  them  hetrodox  or  heretic,  indifferentist  or 
syncretist,  when  they  scarcely  know  themselves  what  indiffereutism 
and  syncretism  are. 

Besides  the  theologians  above  named,  should  also  be  mentioned  J. 
C.  Pfaff,  father  of  the  chancellor,  J.  W.  Frommann,  G.  Hoffmann,  and 
C.  £.  Weismann.  Chancellor  Pfaff  was  the  most  eminent  of  them, 
and  had  a  European  reputation. 

The  predominance  and  character  of  the  theological  studies  of  this 
period  threw  the  philosophical  faculty  quite  into  the  background.  Its 
studies  were  regarded  as  little  more  than  preparatory  to  the  theologi- 
cal course.  Very  many  studies  which  should  supply  the  various  pirts 
of  a  general  liberal  culture,  such  as  philology,  history,  ethics,  languages, 
mathematics,  &c.,  were,  for  the  most  part,  carelessly  or  superficially 
taught  and  studied. 

But  the  faculty,  richest  in  distinguished  teachers  during  this  period, 
was  the  juridical.  The  most  eminent  of  these  was  Wolfgang  Adam 
Lauterbach,  one  of  the  greatest  jurists  of  his  time,  a  favorite  instructor, 
and  the  author  of  the  ^^ Collegium  Pandectarum"  published  after  his 
death,  and  long  in  great  repute.  Others  were  Erich  Mauritius,  F.  C. 
Harpprecht,  Schweder,  Scheflfern,  and  Schopff. 

The  high  reputation  of  the  Tubingen  jurists  however  occasioned 
them  to  be  so  much  occupied  in  consultations  and  drafting  opinions 
on  questions  of  legal  practice,  that  their  lectures  were  negli^uUj 
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prepared,  and  their  students,  in  consequence,  fell  into  very  irregular 
habits,  being  also  much  corrupted  by  the  debauched  example  of  the 
young  nobles  of  the  Collegium  Illustre, 

The  medical  faculty  was  in  a  wretched  condition,  consisting  for  a 
time  only  of  Johann  Gerhard,  much  employed  as  a  practitioner,  but 
of  little  eminence  as  a  man  of  science,  and  Samuel  Haffenreffer,  now 
an  aged,  man,  of  whose  instructions  nothing  is  known.  There  was 
neither  a  school  of  anatomy  with  a  su]>ply  of  bodies  for  dissection,  a 
botanic  garden,  nor  a  hospital.  After  a  long  resistance  from  the 
professors,  who  wished  to  use  the  space  for  a  pleasure  ground,  a  bo- 
tanic garden  was  laid  out,  but  even  then  was  not  completed  for 
twenty  years.  Even  so  late  as  17'J5,  it  was  thought  remarkable  that 
Prof.  J.  G.  Gmelin,  then  a  student  at  Tubingen,  had  been  able  to  be 
present  at  the  dissection  of  two  corpses.  During  the  latter  portion 
of  this  period,  however,  tliis  faculty  rose  to  a  somewhat  higher  ce- 
lebrity, by  the  exertions  of  some  eminent  professors,  G.  B.  Mezger, 
E.  R.  Cammerer,  B.  D.  Mauchart,  Alexander  Cammerer,  J.  Zeller,  dec 

Special  Institutions. 

1.  Collegium  Illustre, — This  institution,  which  was  quite  closed  dur- 
ing the  war,  was  afterwards  reopened,  but  was  attended  by  a  de- 
creased number  of  princes  and  noblemen  from  abroad.  The  man- 
agement of  the  institution  was  now  somewhat  less  disconnected  from 
that  of  the  university,  the  chairs  of  instruction  being  sometimes  filled 
by  professors ;  and  the  senate  in  one  case  at  least  formally  protested 
against  an  appointment  in  the  Collegium  of  one  Lang,  an  enemy  to 
the  university.  The  salaries  of  instructors  here  were  however  much 
smaller  than  those  of  ordinary  professors. 

2.  Evangelical  Stipendium, — This  institution  increased  after  the 
peace  so  rapidly  that  it  became  necessary  to  enlarge  the  building. 
In**  1607  it  contained  213  persons  in  all,  of  whom  seven  were  "repe- 
tents,"  188  students,  five  proselytes,  twelve  officials  and/amii/f,  (studcnta 
paying  their  expenses  by  menial  services,)  and  the  magister  domut. 
The  proselytes  were  refugee  monks;  but  were  mostly  worthless 
fellows. 

The  institution  suffered  a  temporary  inconvenience  in  consequence 
of  the  French  invasion  in  1688,  but  only  for  a  short  time.  In  1704, 
a  separate  statute  book  was  drawn  up  for  the  Stipendium^  of  the 
•same  general  character  with  the  university  code,  and  containing 
many  stringent  regulations  as  to  studies  and  deportment.  The  im- 
'Wediate  charge  of  the  students  was  intrusted  to  the  repetents,  who 
were  chosen  no  longer  from  among  ihe  TT\al^leT%  "wYio  nrw^  %\.\\V  i^ut«u- 
^'ng'  tbeir  BtudicBf  but  from  those  wbo  had  coTn\\^\Ad  >^«£i^  wi\  >i\is^ 
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were  eminent  not  only  for  attainments  in  learning,  but  for  prudence 
and  good  character.  They  were  to  watch  over  the  genera]  condition 
of  the  Stipendium  and  to  report  on  it,  and  to  hold  a  repetition  at  least 
once  in  eight  days,  in  theology  and  philosophy,  on  the  basis  of  the 
authors  used  in  the  lecturer. 

There  were  many  regulations  for  maintaining  good  conduct  and 
morals,  such  as  the  prohibition  of  drunkenness,  gaming,  dancing, 
smoking  and  licentiousness.  All  unnecessary  luxury  in  dress  is  for- 
bidden, such  as  silk  waistcoats,  red  and  blue  hose,  kc.  A  wig  was 
allowable  only  when  the  physician  prescribed  it.  At  table  all  must 
wear  a  cowl ;  a  relic  of  monkery  which  was  not  agreeable  to  the 
students,  and  maintained  for  the  sake  of  preserving  something  of  the 
conventual  discipline.  Many  other  regulations  were  made  on  very 
insignificant  points,  rather  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  the  same  obso- 
lete order  of  things  than  for  any  especial  moral  influence. 

3.  Private  foundations, — No  particular  change  took  place  in  these 
during  this  period.  The  Mnrtinianum  and  the  Fickler  foundation 
together  occupied  a  new  building. 

Morals  and  Manners. 

The  moral  condition  of  the  students  would  naturally  be  somewhat 
unsatisfiictory,  as  they  had  grown  up  under  the  unfavorable  influence 
of  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  But  the  visiting  commissioners  found  it 
necessary  in  1652,  to  administer  to  the  professors  also  a  reproof  for 
their  frequent  debaucheries  and  gaming  in  the  university  house.  It 
is  characteristic  that  in  the  same  report,  these  same  professors  are 
praised  for  their  pure  and  correct  orthodox  belief. 

Detailed  testimonies  to  the  condition  of  matters  among  the  stu- 
dents are  wanting ;  but  there  remain  so  many  records  of  proceedings 
in  cases  of  tumults  and  other  excesses,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  coarseness  and  brutality  that  prevailed.  But  the  previous  kind 
of  fighting  was  now  more  and  more  displaced  by  the  practice  of  du- 
eling, which  began  to  come  in  about  the  end  of  the  period  before 
this,  and  which  was  now  a  standing  article  in  disciplinary  investiga- 
tions and  proceedings.  Many  enactments  were  made  for  the  pre- 
vention and  punishment  of  the  practice,  by  dismissing  principals  and 
otherwise  punishing  other  partakers,  d^. ;  but  with  no  important 
result  The  first  important  investigation  on  the  subject  was  in  1657 ; 
when  the  parties  were  punished  with  eight  days  imprisonment  and 
twelve  reichsthalers  fine,  and  the  seconds  with  six  thalers  fine.  Mrs. 
Professor  Gerhard  was  concerned  in  this  affair,  the  quarrel  which  occa- 
sioned h  having  ariaeo  at  her  house.     She  was  auminonei \)eJoT^  >iaft 
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senate,  but  examined  privatelj  by  Pro&.  Lautcrbach  and  Haffenrcffer. 
She  was  fined  ten  reichstbalers  and  forbidden  to  keep  boarders ;  it 
being  thought  improper,  as  her  husband  was  so  much  absent  from 
home,  and  unable  to  see  what  was  going  on  there.  Mrs.  Gerhard 
complained  bitterly  of  this  decision,  saying  that  she  had  much  wine 
in  her  cellar,  which  she  could  not  pour  into  the  street,  but  must  keep 
boarders  to  drink  it  out,  unless  she  was  to  be  deprived  of  her  living. 
And  she  said  that  there  were  disturbances  at  other  boarding  houses, 
without  causing  them  to  be  prohibited. 

There  were  many  similar  investigations  during  the  next  ten  years, 
but,  on  the  whole,  dueling  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  more  frequent 
at  Tubingen  than  at  the  other  universities ;  and  none  of  them  were 
fatal.  Very  noticeable  lenity  was  used  toward  sons  of  eminent  per- 
sons or  nobles  in  punishing  for  this  reason. 

There  were  also  other  disturbances,  such  as  extended  feuds  between 
the  stipendiaries  and  the  other  students,  and  the  students  and  the 
servants  of  the  nobles  in  the  Collegium  Illustre.  Other  disorders 
and  licentiousness  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  have  somewhat  decreased 
during  this  period,  except  in  the  first  ten  years  of  it,  when  we  find 
among  houses  of  evil  repute  that  of  Mrs.  Prof.  Harpprecht,  whose 
three  daughters  had  a  most  undesirable  reputation.  In  1058,  some 
stipendiaries  were  rejected  because  they  frequently  visited  the  Misses 
Harpprecht 

The  boarding  houses  kept  by  many  of  the  professors,  and  their 
retail  wine-selling  business,  occasioned  much  social  intercourse  between 
them  and  the  students.  This  wine  trade  also  caused  many  complaints 
from  the  citizens,  with  whose  business  it  seriously  interfered.  Beer 
seems  to  have  been  also  frequently  drank.  Tobacco  smoking  was 
apparently  introduced  about  1660,  and  was  first  prohibited  in  the 
Stipendium,  on  penalty  of  imprisonment  and  dismission. 

There  are  no  very  distinct  details,  but  some  few  traces  of  the  exist* 
ence  of  students'  societies,  orders,  and  Landsmannschaflen.  We  find 
the  senate  prohibiting  "Garlands,"  "conventicles,"  and  "kingdoms.** 
These  last  were  undoubtedly  regular  organizations  for  social  debauch- 
ery, with  a  king  at  the  head,  officers,  and  codes. 

The  origin  of  the  orders,  and  of  the  grades,  derived  from  Pennal- 
ism,  of  Fox,  Bursch,  Mossy-Head,  and  Gold-Fox,  is  doubtless  quita 
ancient ;  and  here  we  are  to  look  for  the  rise  of  very  many  of  the 
fantastic-student  usages,  the  comment,  and  the  dueling  practices.* 
When  the  gradual  amelioration  of  manners  extinguished  the  evils  of 

^ '  —  ■ 

••  For  an  account  of  Pennaliim,  let  Bariianra  ^'Auieriean  Journai  qf  Etiueatiun^"  Vol.  VI. 
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Pennalism,  its  custom  of  abuse  of  the  **  Foxes  ^  or  freshmen  remained 
longest  in  the  theological  Stipendium^  where,  according  to  old  cus- 
tom, they  were  made  to  perform  all  manner  of  menial  services. 

IT.   nOM  TUC  ACCmiON  OP    DUKC   CHARLC0  TO  TRC  CIIANGC  OP  TBS  UNIVCBtITT 

IKTO  A  STATE  IM8TITUT10.S,  1737  TO  I8II. 

New  Statutes  under  Duke  Charles, 

The  interest  taken  by  Duke  Charles  in  the  university,  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  He 
gave  the  university  many  new  regulations,  but  without  introducing 
any  essential  change  in  its  constitution. 

With  the  view  of  enlarging  the  attendance,  he  enacted  by  an  ordi- 
nance of  July  24,  1744,  that  all  youths  intended  for  learned  studies, 
should  either  pursue  them  at  the  university  of  Tubingen,  or  should  at 
least  study  there  for  some  years.  And  those  who  have  now  been 
studying  abroad,  or  shall  hereafter  do  so,  were  to  present  at  Tubin- 
gen such  a  public  testimonial  (specimen  studiorum)  as  may  enable 
their  native  country  to  know  what  their  studies  have  been.  This  is 
the  first  trace  of  any  state  examination  to  succeed  the  completion  of  a 
course  of  study.  Other  new  regulations  were  intended  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  instruction,  and  the  industry  of  both  students  and 
professors. 

Such  were  reproofs  of  the  careless  and  neglectful  mode  in  which 
the  professors  labored ;  prohibitions  of  the  common  practices  of  dic- 
tating a  lecture,  reading  some  printed  treatise  in  place  of  it,  heaping 
up  a  mass  of  references  and  citations,  and  quoting  authors  not  ob- 
tainable by  the  students,  <&c.,  <&:c.  The  censorship  on  matter  to  be 
printed  by  members  of  the  university  was  confined  to  the  respective 
faculties,  but  they  were  admonished,  in  all  cases  where  practicable,  to 
negotiate  in  a  friendly  manner  with  the  author  for  the  change  of  ob- 
jectionable matter  instead  of  proceeding  publicly. 

In  order  to  remove  the  common  complaint  that  the  expenses  of 
living  at  Tubingen  were  remarkably  high,  the  senate  was  ordered  to 
refrain  from  all  unnecessary  expenditures,  such  as  printing  the  numer- 
ous poems  of  congratulation,  condolence,  &;c^  the  **  opposition  din- 
ners," ridings-out  and  receptions  of  boarding  housekeepers,  professors 
and  students,  costly  processions,  music  for  the  rectors,  <fec.  The  stu- 
dents were  to  be  prevented  from  giving  so  many  presents,  and  ex- 
pending so  much  money  at  weddings,  visits,  and  with  female  acquaint- 
ance, &c  An  earlier  statute  forbidding  any  landlord  from  trusting 
any  one  to  the  amount  of  more  than  ten  florins  was  renewed. 

The  ordinance  of  1744  was  followed  by  a  fuller  one  of  1751,  new 
statutes  in  1752,  and  another  revision,  with  additions,  in  1770;  from 
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which  we  quote  the  fees  for  private  lectures  and  the  doctor's  degree. 
A  half  year's  theological  course  cost  three  florins ;  a  juridical  course, 
on  the  pandects,  (two  hours  daily  for  a  year,)  eighteen  to  twenty 
florins;  on  the  institutions,  or  on  church,  feudal, criminal  or  common 
law  (Landrecht)^  eight  florins ;  on  practice  and  law  of  nations,  ten 
florins.  A  course  on  medicine  cost  six  florins,  on  anatomy  nine  florins. 
If  the  numher  of  hearers  was  too  small,  the  medical  lecturer  might 
collect  from  flfty  to  sixty  florins  for  his  whole  (half  year's)  course ;  or 
for  a  pathologico-practical  course,  lasting  a  whole  year,  from  100  to, 
120  florins.  In  the  philosophical  faculty  only  two  florins  were  ordi- 
narily paid  for  a  half  year's  course,  but  in  mathematics  one  ducat;  for 
a  course  on  the  history  of  the  German  Empire  six  florins,  but  for  one 
on  universal  history  only  two  florins.  An  examination  for  a  licen* 
tiate's  degree  cost,  in  the  theological  and  medical  faculties,  for  a  na- 
tive, ten  ducats ;  for  a  foreigner,  fifteen  ducats ;  in  the  juridical  faculty, 
seventy-flve  florins.  The  doctor's  diploma  cost  sixty  florins.  At  a 
disputation,  the  Praeses  was  to  be  paid  twelve  florins,  and  three  florins 
was  also  charged  for  each  sheet  of  the  disputation.  If,  however,  the 
candidate  had  drawn  this  up  himself,  he  need  only  pay  the  pro- 
fessor one  florin  per  sheet  for  revising  it.  The  degree  of  master  in 
the  philosophical  faculty  (master  of  arts)  was  somewhat  cheaper,  cost- 
ing two  florins,  besides  thirteen  florins,  fifty  kreutzers  to  the  funds  of 
the  faculty,  and  six  florins  for  the  subsequent  dinner. 

Peraofial  relations  of  Duke  Charles  to  the  University. 
Duke  Charles  showed  an  active  interest  in  the  university  by  often 
visiting  Tubingen,  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  by  taking  part  in  various 
ways  in  the  oversight  and  general  discipline  of  it.  Sometimes  he 
attended  the  lectures  of  the  professors;  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
chosen  rector  during  a  number  of  years;  ho  provided  for  various 
scientific  departments  which  he  observed  to  be  wanting,  such  as  an 
observatory,  a  chemical  laboratory,  an  anatomical  room,  means  for 
preserving  the  library,  and  an  apparatus  for  experiments  in  physics. 
At  these  visits  of  the  duke,  he  was  received  with  much  pomp,  and  his 
presence  caused  much  excitement  and  occasioned  much  show,  and 
many  balls,  concerts,  &c.  To  all  these  many  professors  and  students, 
the  theological  stipendiaries  especially,  were  innted,  and  with  them 
the  duke  took  pleasure  in  much  intercourse,  both  sportive  and  earnest 
i\t  the  celebration  of  the  third  university  jubilee  in  1777,  there  was  a 
remarkably  magnificent  display,  with  a  procession,  orations  in  many 
languages,  banquets,  disputatious,  <fec.,  etc.,  extending  over  eight  dap. 
Tho  honorary  gifts  to  the  university  on  this  occasion,  consisted  not  of 
r/ch  drinking  vesseh,  but  of  boolta  •,  l\\e  c\ly  oi  T^\\i^<iiv  ^V\tv^  ^^ 
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**  Miaeum  Flormtlnum^  the  Estates  giving  Dumont's  "  Corps  univet' 
sel  diplomatique  du  droit  des  pens"  and  Rymer*8  ^  Fcedera^  Esslin- 
gen,  Baronius'  ^  AnnaUs  Ecclesiaetici^  and  Stuttgard,  Sandrart*8 
"  German  Academies^^  "  Weisskunig^^  and  several  other  works. 

But  the  duke^s  interest  in  the  university  did  not  always  continue. 
An  independent  corporation,  not  entirely  under  his  authority,  was  not 
according  to  his  taste ;  and  he  therefore  founded  another  institution, 
which  he  could  organize  and  manage  entirely  according  to  his  own 
Yiews.  As  this  institution  grew  up,  and  was  in  1781  made  a  uni- 
versity by  the  emperor  Joseph,  the  duke  entirely  lost  his  affection  for 
the  University  of  Tiibiugen,  to  which  there  thus  arose  a  dangerous 
rival.  The  number  of  students  gradually  fell  from  311  in  1775,  when 
the  Charles  Academy  was  transferred  to  Stuttgard,  to  188  in  the  year 
1791.  This  decrease  appears  still  more  remarkable  on  deducting  the 
number  of  students  from  the  city  on  the  theological  foundation; 
after  which  there  were,  in  1791,  of  jurists,  only  thirty-one  ;  medical 
students,  seven  ;  and  philosophical,  two.  Repeated  applications  were 
made  to  the  duke  by  the  university  and  the  city  authorities,  but  in 
vain,  and  matters  remained  in  the  same  condition  until  the  death  of 
the  duke,  and  the  discontinuance  of  his  academy  by  his  successor. 

Literary  Condition. 

An  important  document  of  the  year  1751,  serves  to  mark  nearly 
the  period  of  the  introduction  of  a  new  kind  of  instruction  in  philoso- 
phy into  the  university,  to  wit :  not  in  metaphysical  speculation,  but 
a  rational  treatment  of  empirical  departments  of  learning,  of  those 
especially  which  admit  of  application  to  common  life,  state  manage- 
ment, and  industrial  pursuits.  This  kind  of  philosophy  was  naturally 
a  grief  to  the  old  professors  who  had  stiffened  in  the  ancient  literary 
pedantry  of  tlieir  department,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  earnestly 
warned  the  students  against  the  lectures  of  the  talented  young  pro- 
fessor Bilfinger,  who  had  expounded  the  new  views,  and  that  they 
took  great  satisfaction  in  drawing  off  his  hearers.  The  professorship 
of  philosophy,  vacated  by  the  death  of  Bilfinger  about  a  year  before 
the  date  of  this  ordinance,  was  however  filled  by  Gottfried  Ploucquet, 
a  man  of  the  same  school. 

In  1750  a  distinct  professorship  of  history  was  established,  and 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  O.  C.  Lohenschiold ;  and  C.  F.  Schot. 
was,  in  1752,  made  professor  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  with  which 
history  had  previously  been  connected. 

The  professorship  of  Greek  and  oriental  languages  was  somewhat 
feebly  filled  during  this  period.  Matliematics  was  better  taught.  An 
Mstrvnow/caJ  obeervatory  was  established  iu  1752  m  oYie  ol  \X\<^  W^^t^ 
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of  the  castle,  and  fitted  with  very  good  instruments  for  that  period. 
In  the  same  year  an  apparatus  for  experiments  in  physics  was  pro- 
cured, and  a  large  lecture  room  set  apart  for  its  use  in  the  Collegium 
Illustre, 

In  the  theological  faculty,  both  the  more  intelligent  method  of 
comprehending  religious  dogmas,  which  P&flf  and  Weismann  had 
begun  to  introduce  by  the  admixture  of  some  of  the  principles  of 
Spener,  and  also  the  philosophical  tendencies  of  Bil finger  and  Canz, 
had  for  a  time  to  make  way  again  for  a  stiff  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy, 
whose  chief  upholders  were  J.  F.  Cotta  and  C.  F.  Sartorius.  On  the 
other  hand,  J.  F.  Keuss,  the  chancellor,  laying  not  so  much  stress  on 
the  teachings  of  the  church,  and  more  upon  the  letter  of  the  Bible 
and  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  aided  in  preparing  the 
way  for  the  exegetical  school  of  Storr.  The  visitatorial  reports  had 
heretofore  frequently  recommended  the  study  of  theology ;  but  in  the 
year  1780,  the  number  of  theological  students  had  become  too  large, 
and  tbey  had  to  wait  until  they  were  thirty  years  old  or  more  before 
they  could  obtain  appointments,  thus  losing  the  youthful  vigor  of 
mind  and  feeling  which  their  duties  require.  To  remedy  this  evil,  no 
more  children  of  the  common  people  were  to  be  received  to  study 
theology,  unless  in  case  of  extraordinary  capacity. 

In  the  juridical  faculty  the  course  was  reorganized  by  the  ordinance 
or  "recess*'  of  1744  into  one  of  three  years,  a  new  one  being  com- 
menced each  year,  and  the  lecturing  so  apportioned  that  three  pro- 
fessors were  engaged  in  it  during  the  winter,  and  three  during  the 
summer.  Many  disorders  prevailed  in  this  faculty ;  and  one  profes- 
sor, Harpprecht,  was  suspended  and  heavily  fined  in  1749,  for  non- 
fulfillment of  his  duties.  But  neither  admonitions  nor  punishments 
availed  with  this  faculty;  and,  in  1750,  we  find  the  duke  in  great 
wrath  at  finding  it  not  improved,  the  recess  of  1744  disregarded,  the 
students  obliged  to  resort  to  foreign  universities,  the  public  lectures 
almost  wholly  neglected,  the  private  ones  so  disorderly  arranged  and 
so  wearisome  in  extent,  that  scarcely  any  student  could  go  through 
them. 

The  medical  faculty  had  always  been  the  smallest  in  number  both 
of  teachers  and  pupils;  and  even  in  1772,  before  the  academy  at 
Stuttgard  could  have  influenced  it,  we  find  only  one  medical  student ; 
a  state  of  things  probably  in  part  owing  to  the  fact  of  there  being  no 
trace  of  any  arrangement  for  clinical  instruction.  Among  its  instruct- 
ors in  this  period,  however,  are  found  several  of  distinction  in  their 
departments,  as  J.  G.  Gmelin,  the  traveler  and  botanist;  his  brother, 
P.  F^  Gwelia ;  a  third  member  of  the  same  {am\\^,  J,  F.  Gmelin ;  the 
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anatomist,  G.  F.  Sigwart,  and  tbe  distiDguished  practical  phjsiciaO| 
a  F.  J&gcr. 

TraiuUion  to  the  Modem  Period, 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  a  period  of  new  activity 
for  university  studies  arose  from  the  intellectual  activity  inspired  in 
Germany,  by  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  by  tlie  political  activity  and 
speculations  resulting  from  the  French  revolution,  and  by  the  wide 
extension  of  scientific  researches  consequent  upon  the  growth  of  inter- 
course with  European  colonies. 

Kant's  philosophy  was  first  introduced  at  Tubingen  by  J.  F.  Flait, 
Vfho  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy  in  1785, 
and  who  was  zealous  and  successful  in  advocating  it.  The  chair  of 
history  was  filled  in  1777  by  C.  F.  Rosier,  the  first  real  historian  be- 
longing to  the  university,  an  eminent  and  useful  writer  and  a  success- 
fal  teacher. 

The  philological  condition  of  the  university  was  not  so  good.  The 
Wirtemberg  divines  had  from  old  times  the  reputation  of  thoroughly 
trained  philologists ;  but  this  was  due  rather  to  their  instruction  in 
the  trivial  schools  than  to  that  of  the  university.  The  philological 
chairs  were  filled  only  with  theologians,  who  used  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages  not  for  strictly  philological  purposes,  but  only  for 
u^  in  the  explication  of  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  usual  Latin  writing. 
No  chair  of  classical  literature  was  established  until  1776,  when  D.  C. 
Seybold  was  appointed  professor.  Ue  was  succeeded  by  K.  P.  Canz, 
a  polished  classical  scholar,  and  known  for  his  translations  from  Aris- 
tophanes, -^Eschylus  and  Sophocles.  In  oriental  philology,  Prof.  C. 
F.  Sohnurrcr  had  a  European  reputation,  and  was  an  eflicient  laborer 
and  instructor. 

In  mathematics,  the  university  enjoyed  during  this  period  the  aid 
of  several  good  instructors,  and  eminent  in  their  science.  Such  were 
C.  F.  l^eiderer,  Wurm,  Cam  merer,  Ilauber,  Pfaff,  Ronz,  and  J.  G.  F. 
Bohnenberger,  a  man  of  great  physical  and  mental  activity,  and  a 
good  a<«tronotner,  surveyor  and  engineer. 

But  the  most  important  of  all  the  faculties  during  this  period  was 
the  theological,  in  which  the  school  of  0.  G.  Storr  introduced,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a 'new  phase  of  development 
Storr's  labors  covered  the  period  from  1775  to  1797,  when  he 
removed  to  Stuttgard.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  and  profound 
learning,  of  earnest  piety,  a  successful  and  industrious  author,  and  as 
a  teacher,  interesting:  bv  reason  of  the  interest  which  he  himself  felt 
in  his  work.  Storr  and  his  followers,  disparting  from  the  theological 
systems  of  t}w  seientevuth  century,  with  their  group  of  tvWgvoxjA «^va!- 
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bols  and  tbeir  great  dogmatic  autliorities,  introduced,  though  in  a 
conservative  spirit  and  with  the  design  of  counteracting  the  various 
phases  of  neology  then  making  their  appearance,  a  theology  based 
upon  the  doctrine  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
diligent  interpretation  of  its  words,  but  which  labored  under  the  dis-" 
advantage  of  a  tendency  to  base  its  conclusions  upon  single  books,  or 
isolated  texts  of  Scripture.  AmoLg  Storr's  most  efficient  disciples  and 
followers,  were  J.  F.  Flatt,  Y.  G.  Sliskind,  C.  G.  Flatt,  and  K  G. 
Bengel. 

In  the  juridical  faculty,  we  find  prominent  toward  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  K.  C.  Ilofacker,  J.  C.  Major,  J.  F.  Malblnnc,  S.  J.  Kapfl^ 
J.  D.  Ilotimaiin,  and  C.  G.  Gmelin,  able  jurists  and  successful  teach- 
ers, who  maintained  the  reputation  and  prosperity  of  that  fiirulty. 

The  medical  faculty,  hitherto  always  playing  a  subordinate  part, 
became  in  tins  j»eriod  quite  celebrated,  chiefly  by  means  of  two  learned 
men  who  exercised  a  most  powerful  influence  upon  the  progress  of  the 
new  principles  in  medicine,  and  acquired  a  European  reputation. 
These  were  Ki«*lmeyer  and  Autenrieth.  Prof.  K.  F.  Clossius,  a  good 
physician  an<l  a  zealous  instructor,  had  already  succeeded,  after  long 
and  unwearied  eflforts,  in  organizing  an  imperfect  hospital  department, 
which,  after  some  vicissitudes,  l>ecame  under  the  care  of  Autenrieth 
an  important  aid  in  the  medical  instruction  of  the  university. 

Evidence  of  the  good  condition  of  science  at  Tubingen  is  to  be 
found  in  the  scientific  organ  of  the  university,  the  "  Gazette  of  Litera' 
ture^  (Gelehrte  Anzeiger^)  which  appeared,  though  with  important 
intermissions,  from  1737  to  1808.  It  was  at  first  called  the  ^'''Weekly 
Literary  Noveltics^'^  ( WocheiitUche  gehhrte  Neuigkeiten^)  and  was 
both  a  literary  journal  and  a  vehicle  of  intellfgence  on  the  subject, 
containing  brief  notices  of  new  books,  and  the  lecture  lists.  At  a 
later  period,  its  contents  were  chiefly  rather  descriptions  of  and  ex- 
tracts from  new  books,  than  critiques  on  them ;  the  other  matter 
being  principally  on  natural  science,  literary,  history  and  law ;  the- 
olog}'  being  comparatively  neglected.  Still  later,  when  revived  by 
Schnurrer  in  1783,  it  was  a  cl«>se  imitation  of  the  **  Obttingen  Litera- 
ry Gazette,"^  and  was  a  journal  of  considerable  value,  especially  for  its 
reviews  on  subjf^cts  of  speculative  philosophy. 

The  theological  Stipendium  long  adhered  strictly  to  the  ancient 
Lutheran  orthodox  dogmas  and  symbols,  and  unfriendly  and  severe 
investigations  were  repeatedly  made  into  the  motives  and  manage- 
ment of  the  prayer-meetings  which  began  to  be  held  by  students 
JDchnJng  toward  the  beliefs  of  the  Moravians.  Besides  the  pietist 
sentinients  which  thus  developed  lbcmse\ves^  T&\.\oTi«X\%ia  \>^^idiXw  V^ 
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•how  itself  and  to  gather  strength  in  the  last  ten  years  of  the  century. 
Duke  Charles  took  much  interest  in  the  Stipendiutn^  sometimes  him- 
self taking  part  in  theological  deputations,  and  often  dispensing  praise 
and  reproof  as  he  thought  necessary  to  professors  and  students. 
The  disciplinary  arrangements  on  details  of  clothing,  such  ns  cowls, 
cloaks,  <fec^  occasioned  much  trouble,  and  much  ridicule.  The  stu- 
dents  indulged  excessively  in  beer  and  card-playing,  evading  the  rules 
in  raauy  ways,  and  taking  many  opportunities  to  make  sport  of  their 
instructors.  Many  of  the  wild  ideas  to  which  the  French  revolution 
gave  rise,  made  their  way  into  the  minds  of  the  students,  amongst 
whom  there  were  democrats  and  royalists  who  disputed  vehemently 
with  each  other,  even  to  the  extent  of  street  fights  and  duels.  Some 
of  the  republican  students  even  set  on  foot  a  corres|)ondence  with  the 
French  general,  Custine,  which  occasioned  an  investigation,  and  the 
flight  of  one  of  the  students  most  compromised.  Some  of  the  stu- 
dents used  also  to  represent  comedies,  and  a  general  spirit  of  disobe- 
dience and  rebelliousness  infected  the  whole  institution,  which  at  one 
time  broke  out  into  an  organized  riot  or  movement  of  the  students, 
who  marched  in  procession  with  music,  insulted  their  instructors,  and 
sung  forbidden  songs  in  the  market-place.  Various  vain  attempts 
were  made  to  reestablish  the  ancient  strictness  of  discipline,  but  to 
no  purpose ;  the  kantian  philosophy,  and  even  rationalism  and  infi- 
delity, and  many  more  wild  notions,  had  rooted  themselves  too  firmly. 
In  1808,  was  discovered  a  sort  of  conspiracy  or  scheme,  having  an 
odd  similarity  to  the  ^  Pantisocracy  ^  which  so  nearly  made  Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth,  and  Douthey,  settlers  in  Pennsylvania.  Some 
theological  students,  with  some  from  the  city,  had  elaborated  a  plan 
of  a  natural  model  state  on  republican  principles,  which  they  proposed 
to  organize  on  some  island  in  the  South  Pacific.  They  made  many 
preparations;  hired  laborers,  were  having  girls  educated,  learned 
trades,  had  set  up  a  common  treasury,  and  statutes,  to  which  each 
member  swore  to  observe  on  penalty  of  being  punished  **  according  to 
the  law  of  nature.*^  A  member  who  had  joined  in  ho|)es  of  getting 
his  debts  paid,  on  being  disappointed,  revealed  the  plan  to  a  clergy- 
man and  he  to  the  government ;  an  investigation  followed,  some  of 
the  students  were  imprisoned  for  a  time,  and  the  scheme  was  broken 
up. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Collegium  Ultutre 
fell  into  entire  disuse.  There  was  still  a  principal  {Oberho/meUter) 
and  professoni,  but  no  princes,  not  even  from  Wirtemberg;  and 
thenceforward  the  building  was  only  used  to  lodge  the  duke  or  other 
hi^b  (^ciabat  their  vinitB  to  Tfibingen.    The  Bune  a\ao  n««a  ^^vc^l 
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empty,  and  was  rather  a  burden  than  a  source  of  income  to  the  pbil- 
osophica)  faculty,  which  owned  it,  and  which  was  therefore  pleased 
at  its  change  into  a  clinical  department  in  1802. 

Manners  and  MoraU, 

Complaints  continued  to  be  made  about  nocturnal  tumults,  and 
many  reproofs  and  commands  were  issued  to  the  university  and  town 
authorities  on  this  point,  but  seemingly  without  accelerating  the  ame- 
lioration which  time  gradually  introduced.  Thus,  in  1778,  there  was 
a  regular  skirmish  between  the  students  and  towns-people,  which  orig- 
inated in  a  quarrel  about  a  dog  which  some  boys,  as  the  students 
claimed,  set  on  them  in  the  market-place.  This  contest  lasted  for 
several  hours,  the  beadle  and  watchmen  in  vain  endeavoring  to  repress 
it ;  and  many  serious  wounds  were  inflicted  on  both  sides. 

The  feuds  between  the  city  students  and  the  stipendiaries  also  con- 
tinued. In  1780,  a  student  fired  a  pistol  at  the  window  of  the  Sti- 
pendium^  having  been  attacked  with  stones  by  the  students  there. 
At  the  funeral  of  Chancellor  Cotta,  the  two  opposing  parties  quar- 
reled about  precedence.  The  procession  itself  took  place  without 
disturbance ;  but  the  stipendiaries,  who  had  been  kept  out  of  it,  re- 
venged themselves  by  an  attack  afterwards,  during  which  numbers 
on  both  sides  were  severly  cudgeled,  and  parties  meeting  at  various 
places,  pistols  and  swords  were  drawn,  but  there  were  ultimately  no 
further  results  except  abuse,  threats,  and  some  slight  wounds.  About 
ten  stipendiaries  were  imprisoned  for  from  six  hours  to  twelve  days, 
and  one  city  student  received  a  dismission  (consilium  obeundi).  After 
this  time  the  parties  seem  to  have  remained  at  peace  with  each  other 
for  a  time,  until  the  feud  broke  out  again  in  1792  and  3,  when  we 
find  Hegel,  afterwards  the  celebrated  philosopher,  one  of  the  leaders 
for  the  Stipendium.  He  told  one  of  the  city  students  that  they  must 
keep  out  of  the  marketplace  in  the  evening,  or  run  the  risk  of  being 
shot  down.  The  exciting  occurrences  of  the  period  seem  to  have  in- 
spired the  students  with  a  warlike  spirit,  for  we  scarcely  find  at 
any  other  period  so  many  quarrels,  fights,  and  wounds.  Dueling 
grew  more  and  more  frequent,  but  was  still  not  as  much  practiced  as 
at  Heidelberg,  Gottingen  and  Jena,  during  the  same  time ;  a  fact 
due  to  the  large  proportion  of  students  who  were  studying  theology, 
and  under  a  stricter  supervision.  The  laws  before  enacted  against 
duels  remained  on  the  statute  book,  but  were  very  seldom  applied  in 
their  full  extent,  and  the  defective  police  of  the  university  rendered 
full  wvestjgniion  practically  impossible.  Fencing  exercises  were, 
moreover,  regularly  authorized,  and  were  recommwi^^  wi  iixci^w^^^ 
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appropriate  bodily  exercises,  "  by  the  practice  of  which  students  are 
distinguished  from  the  populace.^  A  fencing  roaster  was  always  em- 
ployed from  the  establishment  of  the  Collegium  Illustre ;  and  in 
1792  a  second  one  was  appointed ;  and  there  was  also  a  riding  mas- 
ter, and  a  master  of  ball-playing  and  billiards. 

Visiting  was  mostly  done  by  individuals,  large  assemblies  not 
being  common.  There  were,  however,  among  the  students  some 
societies  of  a  half  literary  and  half  social  character.  The  Swiss  phy- 
sician, Am-Stein,  a  student  at  Tubingen  in  1765-8,  in  a  letter  to  his 
firiend  Aepli,  describes  one  of  these,  at  whose  meetings,  in  a  room  set 
apart  for  the  purpose,  the  members  drank  coffee,  and  had  a  Latin 
oration  and  disputations.  They  wore  a  gilded  badge,  and  had  a 
secret  motto.  Various  professors  were  sometime  present  at  their  ex- 
ercises and  anniversaries.  There  were  at  the  same  time  other  stu- 
dents* societies,  apparently  merely  for  students*  ceremonials,  dueling, 
and  drinking.  A  Free  Mason's  Lodge  seems  to  have  been  erected 
among  the  students  in  1765  by  a  doctor  llicheville,  but  was  attempted 
to  be  broken  up  by  the  authorities,  notwithstanding  the  very  good 
character  of  the  members.  Richeville  was  sent  away  from  Tubingen, 
but  the  lodge  remained ;  as  the  order  at  that  time  included  many 
eminent  and  influential  military  and  civil  personages,  and  it  was  not 
thought  best  to  offend  them.  An  ordinance  of  1770,  however,  de- 
clared all  societies  of  the  kind  dissolved,  forbid  the  wearing  of  their 
badges,  and  affixed  severe  punishments  to  the  offence  of  being  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  them.  We  find,  however,  six  years  afterward,  traces 
of  students'  societies,  in  a  controversy  which  arose  between  two  op- 
posing parties,  who  elected  two  rival  "  seniors  *'  of  some  such  body. 

New  Ordinances  under  King  Frederick,  1708 — 1811. 

The  main  characteristic  of  this  course  of  legislation  was  the  discon- 
tinuance of  existing  privileges  and  exemptions.  The  first  step  i«  this 
direction  was  the  ordinance  of  1708,  which  revoked  the  former  law 
prohibiting  children  of  the  common  people  from  studying  theology, 
and  made  admission  into  the  theological  department  depend  entirely 
upon  the  result  of  an  examination. 

Soon  after  the  erection  of  Wirtemberg  into  a  kingdom,  was  com- 
menced a  thorouf;h  revolutionizincr  of  the  constitution  of  the  univers- 
ity.  In  1806,  it  was  enacted  that  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  a  professor-  . 
ship,  the  senate  must  in  future  ask  leave  to  proceed  to  an  appointment; 
the  limit  of  penalties  inflictable  by  the  academical  authorities  was  set 
at  twenty  rtichsthalers  and  fourteen  days'  iniprisoumeut',  Uvi%\i\t& 
between  memben  of  the  univeraky  must  go  before  ihe  otiwiaT^  co^x\a\ 
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the  booksellers,  binders,  printers,  <!^c.,  to  the  university  were  deprived 
of  their  academical  privileges,  <&:c.  Two  days  later  the  university  waa 
declared  to  be  under  the  authority  of  the  newly  organized  ministry  of 
religion,  and  a  curator,  the  well-known  historian,  L.  T.  Spittler,  placed 
at  his  head,  whose  duty  it  was  to  be  familiar  with  the  condition  of 
the  university,  to  supply  defects  and  wants  as  found  out,  or  to  bring 
them  to.  the  notice  of  the  ministry  ;  and  in  case  of  vacant  professor- 
ships, to  make  nominations  for  filling  them.  The  earlier  law  that  all 
Wirtemberg  students  should  spend  some  time  at  Tubingen  w^as  mod- 
ified to  enact  that  no  one  should  offer  himself  for  any  official  station 
requiring  a  learned  education,  unless  ho  could  show  that  he  had 
studied  at  Tubingen  at  least  two  years;  and  in  1807,  all  persons 
were  prohibited  from  resorting  to  any  foreign  university,  and  the 
professors  were  first  forbidden  to  accept  academical  honors  from  any 
foreign  university,  and  a  few.  years  later  to  accept  any  invitations 
from  abroad. 

New  and  strict  disciplinary  laws  were  also  made ;  providing  for 
monthly  meetings  of  the  senate  to  hear  reports  from  the  rector  on  the 
state  of  discipline  ;  for  increased  amenability  of  the  students  to  the  or- 
dinary legal  authorities ;  for  greater  strictness  in  attending  lectures ; 
and  for  prevention  of  irregular  indebtedness  by  the  students. 

Another  law,  encroaching  deeply  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  uni- 
versity, was  that  of  1810,  subjecting  the  students  to  the  military  con- 
scription. This,  however,  excited  so  much  feeling  that  it  was  with- 
drawn, under  color  of  a  misunderstanding.  In  the  previous  year.  Col. 
Von  Lindenau  had  called  on  the  students  for  volunteers,  and  of  the 
number  who  enlisted,  some  became  honorably  distinguished.  In 
1811,  the  raising  of  the  contingent  for  the  Russian  campaign  produc- 
ing a  great  demand  for  men  fit  for  service,  twenty  students  wore 
forcibly  enlisted  as  privates,  most  of  whom  perished  during  the  expe- 
dition. The  senate  made  a  forcible  representation  on  this  measure, 
but  received  a  rude  reproof  in  consequence,  with  notice  of  an  entire 
reform  of  the  university  constitution,  which  should  completely  discon- 
tinue all  its  privileges. 

T.    FROM  THE  END  OP  THE  OLD   CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  UNIVBRBITT  TO  THE  PRKSEJIT 

TIME— 1811    TO    1848. 

Reorganization  of  ike  Univertity. 

This  took  place  under  a  decree  of  September  17, 1811,  and  although 

immediately  a  consequence  of  the  king\  initation  at  the  reclamation 

of  the  senate  against  the  forcible  enlistment  of  the  students,  was  a 

Jegitimate  reniiU  of  the  change  of  the  whole  system  of  government, 

j'a  whose  centralized  absolute  sovereignly  an  \tid^>^^ti<V^iv\.  qoxy^\^>ava\ 
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was  a  di«aj|rreeabl6  exception.  Under  the  new  law,  the  university,  as 
the  highest  educational  institution  of  the  state,  was  placed  under  the 
ministry  of  religious  afiairs,  and  at  its  head  was  set  a  curator,  who 
was  to  be  president  of  the  Board  of  Studies,  and  to  reside  in  Tubin- 
gen. This  office  was  conferred  upon  Baron  von  Wangenheim,  suc- 
cessor of  the  deceased  Privy-Councilor  Spittler,  a  capable  and  useful 
officer.  His  official  duties  were  to  watch  over  the  teachers  and  stu- 
dents, and  to  take  measures  or  make  propositions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  university ;  and  to  exercise,  in  conjunction  with  other 
officers,  its  remaining  civil  and  police  jurisdiction.  The  rector  was 
now  merely  an  organ  for  communicating  the  orders  of  government  to 
the  senate  and  its  chairman.  The  chancellor's  office  remained  as 
before,  with  a  few  changes ;  and  the  property  of  the  university  was 
managed  by  the  public  department  of  finance. 

Admission  to  the  university  was  made  dependent  upon  a  strict  ex- 
amination ;  the  course  of  study  in  law  and  in  medicine  was  fixed  at 
four  years  at  least,  and  in  theology  it  remained  at  five  years.  Various 
other  changes  were  introduced  into  the  course  of  study,  and  strict  ex- 
aminations established  at  the  end  of  each  course  of  lectures,  and  of  the 
whole  course  of  study.  Premiums  were  offered  in  all  the  faculties,  to 
be  distributed  before  the  full  senate ;  and  to  conclude,  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  university,  and  all  its  regulations  inconsistent  with  the  new 
law,  were  declared  discontinued.  Some  months  afterward,  a  uniform 
was  prescribed  to  the  professors. 

The  university,  knowing  the  impossibility  of  resistance,  received  the 
deprivation  of  their  corporate  independence  with  grief  and  resigna- 
tion. In  1816,  however,  when  a  general  desire  for  a  restoration  of 
the  old  constitutional  rights,  the  university  also  laid  before  the  Cham- 
bers a  demand  for  many  of  the  powers  and  privileges  which  it  had 
lost.  The  government  included  a  grant  of  most  of  these  demands  in 
the  form  of  a  constitution,  which  it  submitted  to  the  chambers,  in 
1817,  with  a  view  of  gaining  the  support  of  the  university  to  the 
scheme ;  but  while  the  plan  as  a  whole  was  rejected,  the  grants  to 
the  university  were  accepted,  and  became  a  law  June  13,  1817. 

This  state  of  things  was,  however,  quickly  ended  by  the  decree  of 
the  German  Union  (Bund)  in  1719,  which  subjected  the  university 
to  a  system  of  guardianship  so  strict  as  to  result  in  the  fettering  of  all 
free  movements,  and  effectually  to  restrain  all  historical  and  political 
studies.  Vice  Chancellor  Autenrieth  was  made  extraordinary  royal 
commissioner,  with  the  duty  of  observing  carefully  the  spirit  in  which 
t|ie  professors  taught,  and  of  direcjting  it  properly.  All  llv*.  \\c?vd^viv- 
jcal  teacben  were  warned  not  to  transgfv'ss  the  Wxnila  o^  xW\x  ^wK.-^^ 
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ill  lecturing  to  avoid  all  reference  to  cotemporarj  political  teDdcDcieSf 
or  if  (as  in  history  and  statistics)  some  such  reference  vfsa  unavoida- 
ble, to  use  all  possible  prudence,  on  penalty  of  removal  and  banish- 
ment from  the  university. 

The  character  of  the  professors  prevented  this  action  from  being 
much  felt,  those  whose  duties  were  most  likely  to  bring  them  in 
contact  with  the  forbidden  subjects,  being  either  elderly  and  cautious 
men,  taking  little  interest  in  the  movements  of  the  day,  or  such  as 
were  of  reactionary  tendencies.  But  the  students  felt  it  sensibly,  as 
it  maintiined  and  strictly  applied  the  existing  laws  against  secret  asso- 
ciations among  them,  a  step  which  at  once  broke  up  the  Burschens- 
chaft,  then  in  the  highth  of  its  prosperity.* 

During  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  existence  and  suppression 
of  the  Burschenschaft  and  similar  societies,  a  commissary  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  university,  with  powers  much  like  those  of  the  ex- 
traordinary royal  commissioner  under  the  Bund,  While  this  officer 
was  employed,  a  proposition  was  put  forward  by  the  government  to 
remove  the  university  to  Stuttgard,  but  after  a  sharp  skirmish  of 
pamphlets  and  anonymous  articles,  was  dropped,  being  extremely 
unpopular. 

The  commissary  was  replaced  in  1829,  when  a  new  change  was 
made  in  the  constitution  of  the  university,  by  a  head  entitled  a  Chan- 
cellor, to  be  permanent  principal  of  the  institution  in  place  of  the 
rector,  and  to  be  appointed  once  in  three  years  by  the  king.  In  this 
position  was  placed  Autenrieth,  who^had  already  made  himself  disa- 
greeable to  his  colleagues  by  his  activity  in  the  affair.  There  was  also 
a  vice-chancellor,  and  instead  of  the  deans  of  faculty,  those  places 
were  held  by  the  senior  professors.  This  new  organization  was  emi- 
nently arbitrary,  left  the  senate  no  duties  except  advisory  and  regula- 
tive ones,  and  gave  most  of  the  management  of  the  university  to  the 
chancellor. 

This  constitution  was  received  with  very  great  disfavor,  and  was 
violently  attacked  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  there  was  quite  a 
flood  of  pamphlets  and  other  publications  for  and  against  it.  The 
result  of  the  opposition  however,  was  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  prepare  still  another  scheme  of  organization  for  the  university, 
and  to  do  away  with  the  obnoxious  features ;  and,  in  1831,  the  united 
officers  of  royal  commissary  and  head  of  the  university  were  separa- 
ted, the  permanency  of  the  latter  office  done  away  with,  and  the  rec- 

*  For  an  account  of  the  I^ndsmannschaften  and  Bur.«chen:<rhaft,  i»ee  Raomer's  **Germam 
UHitteraities,"  edited  by  H.  Barnard,  pp.  53  and  SO.  Raumer  makes  many  eztractf  frooa 
aud  reference!  to  Kliipfel. 
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torate  restored,  to  be  appointed  by  the  king  annually  from  three 
nominated  by  the  senate.  The  royal  coinmissaryship  was  vested  in 
the  chancellor,  who  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  king,  and  to  act  as 
a  general  supervisor  of  the  discipline  and  studies  of  the  university. 
There  was  also  appointed  a  business  agent  or  manager  (untversitdts 
amtmann)y  to  have  charge  of  investigations  into  offences,  prohibited 
societies,  duels,  &c,  actual  performance  of  executive  duties,  \}\e  debts 
of  the  students,  and  law  business ;  aided,  also,  by  an  actuary.  Tlie 
faculties  were  again  to  possess  their  deans,  who  was  to  be  chosen  for 
a  year  in  a  certain  order.  The  introduction  of  this  organization  gave 
satisfaction  to  the  university,  and  its  establishment  was  confirmed  by 
a  law  of  1832. 

iMter  Improvement$. — Addiiiona  to  the  Faculty  and  Apparatu$, 

During  seven  years,  from  1835  to  1842,  in  consequence  to  a  great 
extent  of  the  zealous  efforts  of  Robert  Mohl,  a  member  of  the  senate, 
the  university  made  great  and  important  advances,  the  total  sums  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  within  that  period,  amounting  to  more  than 
200,000  florins.  A  new  university  house  was  built,  with  a  large  hall 
for  solemn  occasions,  greatly  improved  lecture  rooms,  fourteen  in 
number,  an  examination  room,  senate  chamber,  and  facult}'  and 
chancery  rooms.  A  large  new  hospital  was  also  erected,  affording 
much  needed  space  for  a  clinical  practice.  There  were  added  new 
professorships  of  geognosy,  administrative  management,  political  his- 
tory and  statistics,  zoology  and  surgery,  and  all  filled  with  able 
instructors. 

The  number  of  regular  professors  was  fixed  in  March,  1843,  by 
ministerial  ordinance  as  follows,  in  the 

Ordinary.    Extraordinary. 

Protottant  theological  facnlty, 4  1 

Calholic            '*              "        4  1 

Juridical                          "        6  1 

Medical                           "       8  3 

Philoeophioal                   "        9  3 

Publio-economical           '^        6  1 

The  present  relative  numbers  are  somewhat  different.  The  scien- 
tific departments  were,  during  this  time,  so  far  enlarged  and  improved 
as  to  answer  all  reasonable  expectations,  and  to  raise  the  university 
to  a  middle  grade  among  those  of  Germany.  Besides  the  strictly 
learned  department,  physical  training  was  not  neglected.  A  new 
riding-house  was  substituted  for  the  old  one,  and  the  exercising-ground 
vacated  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Burschenschafl  was  made  an  official 
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academical  department,  and  a  teacher  of  gymnastics  was  soon  aftei^ 
wards  appointed. 

Literary  Condition,  1811  to  1848. 

The  system  of  half-yearly  and  final  examinaUons  introduced  in 
1811,  has  given  rise  to  great  complaint,  as  being  an  interference  with 
freedom  of  study,  by  making  the  examination  in  certain  departments 
obligatory.     But  the  system  has  been  maintained. 

The  philosophical  faculty  was  not  during  the  first  part  of  this 
period  very  prominent  among  the  leaders  of  German  thought  in  its 
departments.  Prof.  Schott  was  a  genial  and  witty  man  in  society, 
but  no  enthusiast  for  philosophy.  Eschenmayer,  appointed  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  Schelling's  school,  was  tod  .mystical,  and  too  confined 
to  a  narrow  scheme  of  classifications,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
age.  And  Sigwart,  appointed  1816,  though  dear  in  stating  forms  of 
thought,  was  not  a  profound  nor  productive  philosopher.  In  oriental 
philology,  modern  philology  and  French,  the  instruction  given  was 
somewhat  inefficient  and  inattractive.  Von  Wangenhcim  caused  the 
establishment  of  a  professorship  of  the  German  language  and  litera- 
ture, which  was  for  some  time  filled  with  no  great  success,  by  S.  H. 
Michaelis,  and  was  tben  lefl  vacant.  The  chair  of  history*  at  first 
unsatisfactorily  filled  by  the  old  professor,  Rosier,  was  afterwards 
more  efficiently  occupied  by  Dresch,  and  by  K.  F.  Ilaug. 

From  about  1830  to  1840,  the  situation  of  this  faculty  was  much 
changed  by  the  succession  of  new  teachers. 

In  1833,  Dr.  Moritz  Rapp  lectured  on  the  scientific  side  of  modern 
philology,  commenting  on  Shakspeare,  Moliere  and  Cervantes,  and  ex- 
plaining the  physiology  of  language,  with  much  force  and  effect.  Ho 
also  introduced  a  series  of  exercises  in  the  production  of  parts  of  cele- 
brated dramatic  works,  which  excited  much  interest. 

The  llegelian  philosophy  crept  gradually  into  the  university  be- 
tween 1828  and  1832,  being  earnestly  investigated  by  some  of  the 
students,  who  kept  it  to  themselves  as  a  sort  of  aristocratic  or  esoteric 
philosophy,  and  some  of  them  losing  their  interest  in  it  afterwards, 
when,  in  spite  of  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  professors,  it  was  pub- 
licly expounded  with  great  popularity  by  D.  F,  Strauss,  then  a  repe- 
tent,  afterwards  author  of  the  celebrated  "Xi/e  of  Jesus^  Strausi 
was  followed  by  Fischer,  a  **  new  Schellingian,''  and  he  by  Vischer, 
who  inclined  to  an  aesthetic  Hegelianism. 

A  chair  of  geology  having  been  established.  Prof.  F.  A.  Duenstedt 
was  appointed  to  it  in  1837 ;  and  he  has  been  an  acceptable  and 
efficient  instructor.     Tins  department  had  previously  been  in  chai^ 
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of  a  member  of  the  medical  faculty ;  and  some  other  departments  of 
nataral  eciences  still  remained  so. 

At  the  removal  of  Profsi.  Sigwart  and  Fischer  from  the  university 
in  1841,  a  new  movement  was  made  to  obtain  a  representative  of  the 
modem  speculative  philosophy,  but  was  opposed  by  those  who  feared 
that  the  current  tendencies  of  that  philosophy  were  rather  against 
than  for  evangelical  Christianity.  The  former,  however,  substantially 
carried  their  measure. 

From  about  1838,  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages  was  quite 
flonrishing  at  Tubingen,  under  the  instructions  of  Julius  Mohl,  L 
Kapff,  Dr.  WolflT,  and  G.  H.  A.  Ewald,  the  last  of  whom,  however, 
though  learned  and  efficient  in  his  duties,  made  himself  very  disagree- 
able as  an  associate,  and  afler  no  very  long  period  returned  to  GOt- 
tingen,  where  he  had  previously  been. 

To  the  department  of  the  philosophical  faculty  belonged  the  sem- 
hiary  for  teachers  of  real  schools,  and  the  philological  seminary ;  both 
organized  in  the  spring  of  1838  under  the  direction  of  the  ministry. 
The  former  was  under  charge  of  Prof.  ITaug,  and  was  intended  to 
afibrd  a  higher  scientific  training  to  those  candidates  for  employment 
as  teachers  in  real  schools,  as  might  desire  it.  Its  instruction  was 
given  free  by  professors  in  the  philosophical  faculty,  who  received 
from  the  government  a  compensation  for  lectures  in  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  geography,  history,  and  modem  languages.  The 
members  were  also  permitted  to  practice  in  the  real  schools,  and 
received  during  two  years,  an  allowance  from  the  state  of  150  fiorins 
a  year.  This  institution  was  discontinued  in  1846,  the  instruction  not 
being  as  thorough  as  desired,  and  the  instructors  not  taking  sufficient 
interest  in  their  duties,  which  were  indeed  mere  additions  to  their 
regular  employment  Since  that  time  the  same  public  allowance  has 
been  made  to  some  candidates  for  places  in  real  schools,  who  desire 
to  study  at  the  university,  and  present  satisfactory  testimonials. 

The  philological  seminary  is  in  charge  of  the  two  professors  of 
classical  literature,  (at  present  Profs.  Walz  and  Schwcgler,)  and  tlie 
rector  of  the  Lyceum.  Its  members  are  from  the  theological  and 
other  students ;  and  the  course  of  study  consists  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  classics,  composition,  and  exercises  in  practical  teaching  in  the 
Lyceum.     It  is  mtended  to  train  philological  teachers. 

Evangelieal-theologieal  Fueulty,  1812*1848. 

t 

In  this  faculty.  Dr.  Bengel  was  for  a  long  time  the  most  influential 
member.  During  his  period,  which  may  be  stated  as  from  1812  to 
1826,  appeared  the  ^Archivet  of  Theology  and  New  Literatvre^ 
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edited  by  him  from  1816  to  his  death,  and  intended  as  a  vehicle 
both  for  criticisms  and  for  careful  original  discussions  in  its  de« 
partment 

A  new  period  in  the  progress  of  this  department  is  marked  by  the 
introduction  of  Schleiermacher^s  system  of  theology  about  1 829.  This 
gave  rise  to  much  controversy,  and  to  an  increased  interest  in  that 
department  of  study.  In  1828,  Prof.  Steudel  established  the  **  Tu- 
bingen  Journal  of  Theolorjy^'^  intended  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress 
of  theological  investigation,  and  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  opinion  on  the 
subject.  Since  18.30,  the  aid  of  various  learned  men,  especially  from 
among  the  colleagues  of  the  editor  in  the  theological  faculty,  has 
given  this  journal  a  fixed  position  in  theological  literature.  Mention 
should  here  be  made  of  Strauss'  "  Life  of  Jesus^''  a  work  whose  repu- 
tation and  influence  are  well  known,  and  which  proceeded  from 
Tubingen  while  its  author  was  an  instructor  within  the  evangelical- 
theological  seminary  there.  The  first  of  all  the  controversies  into 
which  the  author  found  himself  plunged,  was  one  with  Dr.  Steudel, 
which  attracted  much  attention.  The  death  of  Steudel,  in  1837,  left 
the  theological  faculty  in  an  unsettled  condition  with  regard  to  teach- 
ers, which  is  not  yet  (1848)  entirely  adjusted. 

Etangelical-theological  Seminary. 

The  influence  of  political  movements  upon  this  institution  has 
already  been  alluded  to.  In  1811,  a  renewed  attempt  was  made  to 
maintain  the  strictness  of  the  ancient  laws  as  to  drinking,  <fec.,  while 
the  antique  costume  hitherto  prescribed,  was  permitted  to  be  ex- 
changed for  ordinary  pantaloons,  boots,  gray  over-coat,  and  round  hat. 
This  change  resulted  from  Curator  Von  Wangenheim's  dislike  to  see 
the  stipendiaries  in  their  quaint  clerical  costume  in  the  beer  houses. 
The  political  tendencies  of  the  seminary  are  illustrated  by  the  excite- 
ment at  the  report  that  the  French  Army  was  totally  destroyed  at 
Liitzen,  when  the  whole  institution  broke  out  into  shouts  of  exulta- 
tion, and  for  a  long  time  nothing  was  to  be  heard  except  furious  war- 
songs,  vivats  for  Alexander  and  Wittgenstein,  and  pereats  for  Napoleon 
4ind  the  king.  Some  of  the  students  enlisted  for  the  campaign  of 
1814  into  France,  and  for  that  of  the  next  year. 

There  grew  up  about  this  time  among  the  stipendiaries  a  tendency 
to  single  combat  and  to  the  usual  dissipations  of  the  students,  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  regular  discipline,  and  very  troublesome  to  the 
instructoi-s.  An  investigation  into  alleged  disorders  of  this  nature,  on 
complaint  of  the  repetents,  led  to  no  result  except  the  breaking  up  of 
some  harmless  nssuciations  among  the  foundationers.     Much  more 
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ioterrnption  of  their  studies  resulted  from  the 'passage  and  delay  of 
lome  of  the  Russian,  Austrian  and  Prussian  army-corps. 

In  1816,  more  complaints  were  made  of  the  association  of  some  of 
the  stipendiaries  with  the  "  Corps,**  and  their  indulgence  in  a  Lands- 
mannsckaft  of  their  own,  and  the  usual  drinking  and  dueling.  Ttiese 
proceedings  were  investigated  and  stopped;  hut  the  foundationers 
took  part  in  the  quarrel  between  the  Landsmannscka/ten  and  the 
Burschenschaft,  and  thus  had  a  disagreement  between  themselves. 
There  was  at  this  time  a  strong  radical  tendency  amongst  a  large 
part  of  the  stipendiaries,  and  indeed  of  the  repetents  also. 

In  1826  a  new  set  of  statutes  were  enacted,  substantially  Uie  same 
as  at  present  in  force.  Their  chief  purpose  was  a  stricter  provision  for 
the  fixing  and  oversight  of  the  whole  course  of  study,  which  must  be 
approved  by  the  instructors  for  each  student,  and  then  followed  by 
him.  The  plan  has  had  one  bad  result,  namely,  to  prevent  the  pur> 
suit  of  any  study  besides  theology,  philosophy  excepted.  There  was 
also  established  a  system  of  written  themes,  sermons,  <fec.,  all  to  be 
prepared  under  strict  inspection  by  the  instructors ;  all  the  stipendia- 
ries were  required  to  attend  church  on  all  Sundays  and  festivals,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  sickness,  <S:c. ;  going  to  taverns  is  forbidden,  except 
occasionally  in  vacation ;  practicing  the  student-customs  and  all  fencing 
are  forbidden  on  pain  of  imprisonment  or  expulsion ;  smoking  is  pro- 
hibited except  in  the  study-rooms ;  a  uniform  black  costume  is  pre- 
scribed, except  that  a  proper  over-coat  of  not  too  violent  a  color  may 
be  worn,  and  gray  pantaloons  on  working-days.  Neckcloths  must 
be  worn,  and  may  be  either  black  or  white. 

During  the  present  period,  the  growing  demand  for  freedom  pro- 
duce frequent  manifestations  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  strict  discipline 
of  the  foundation,  and  more  than  one  plan  was  considered  for  discon- 
tinuing it,  or  remodeling  it  into  a  merely  literary  institution ;  these 
schemes  being  u])held  by  the  evangelical  clergy,  who  were  displeased 
at  the  ]>rogrc8s  in  it  of  rationalist  and  even  theistical  views. 

The  expense  of  the  foundation  has  been,  for  the  last  three  years 
(1846-8),  at  an  average,  36,000  florins,  with  an  average  of  120  stu- 
dents. That  of  the  current  year  (1849)  is  computed  at  41,000  florins, 
Each  stipendiary  receives  free  lodging,  dinner  and  supper,  sixty  florins 
a  year  in  lieu  of  wine,  fuel,  attendance,  medical  services,  and  instruc- 
tion, all  gratis,  at  an  expense  to  the  state  of  about  230  florins  per 
head.  The  salaries  of  teachers,  &c,  amount  to  3,000  florins,  of  which 
the  Ephorus  or  principal  receives,  besides  free  lodging,  600  florins ; 
each  of  the  nine  repetents,  board,  lodging,  180  florins,  and  100  florins 
wine  money ;  and  3,700  florins  more  is  expended  for  household  ser- 
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vices,  performed  bj  a  steward,  two  under-overseers,  four  waiters,  one 
repetent*8  servant,  and  nine  students*  servants. 

Catholic  Theological  Faculty—the  Wilhelmettifi. 

After  the  large  addition  to  the  Catholic  part  of  Wirtemberg,  which 
resulted  from  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  need  of  an  institution  for  the 
training  of  Catholic  clergymen  began  to  be  felL  In  consequence  of 
tliis,  king  Frederic  I.  attempted  to  supply  the  want  by  a  so  called 
Catholic  Theological  University,  which  he  established  at  Ellwangen 
in  1812.  This  consisted  only  of  a  theological  faculty  with  five  in- 
structors, and  depended  for  the  necessary  introductory  philosophical 
and  philological  instruction  upon  the  gymnasium  there,  an  institution 
not  competent  to  the  task.  As  the  addition  of  these  faculties  would 
have  demanded  too  large  an  outlay,  it  was  decided  to  transfer  the 
new  institution  to  Tubingen,  which  was  done  during  the  fall  and  win- 
ter of  1817-18.  The  new  faculty  was  installed  as  next  in  rank  to  the 
evangelical-theological  faculty,  with  similar  rights  to  the  others.  It 
consisted  of  five  chairs ;  for  ecclesiastical  law  and  history,  exegesis  of 
tlie  New  Testament,  oriental  languages  and  the  Old  Testament,  dog- 
matics, and  ethics  and  pastoral  tlieology. 

But  as  there  was  no  great  concourse  of  students  for  the  Catliolic 
priesthood,  and  as  many  of  those  who  would  have  pursued  tlie  requi« 
site  studies  were  prevented  by  poverty,  the  government'  resolved  to 
establish  a  Catholic  institution  similar  to  the  evangelical  foundation, 
which  was  opened  accordingly  in  the  autumn  of  1817,  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  old  Collegium  Illustre. 

The  new  institution,  usually  called  the  **  Wilhelmsstifl,'*  was  under 
the  authority  of  the  Catholic  ecclesiastical  council,  and  admitted  every 
year,  after  a  competitive  examination,  forty  pupils.  The  general 
cliaracter  of  the  institution  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  theological 
foundation,  as  regards  interior  arrangements,  management,  allow- 
ances, ikc ;  but  the  disciplinary  regulations  were  much  stricter,  and 
less  recreation  and  absence  permitted. 

Juridical  Faculty,  1811—1848 

A  succession  of  instructors,  all  competent  and  some  distinguished, 
have  lectured  in  this  faculty  during  this  period.  No  change  has  been 
introduced  in  the  course,  except  that  lectures  on  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  German  empire,  discontinued  since  the  end  of  that  empire, 
were  reestablished  by  order  of  the  ministry  in  ISl-*),  on  the  ground 
Uiat  many  legal  decisions  yet  valid  and  important,  were  based  on 
tliat  law,  and  were  unintelligible  without  it. 
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Faculty  of  Political  Economy. 

This  facultj,  a  supplement  to  that  of  law,  was  established  in  1817, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  had  predecessors  in  the  Collegium  Illuatre 
and  the  '* economical  faculty**  of  the  Karls-Akademie  at  Stuttgard. 
It  Tcas  established  in  consequence  of  the  recommendation  of  Baron 
Ton  Wangenheim,  as  a  means  of  furnishing  public  officers  better 
trained  in  the  various  branches  of  administration.  Tlie  departments 
to  be  taught  were  fixed  as  follows:  theory  of  poliUcal  economy, 
especially  state  polity,  national  economy,  and  finance ;  public  admin- 
istration, especially  practical  governmental  management,  (regiminal- 
prariSy)  exchequer  and  finance  management;  agricultural  economy; 
forestry ;  technology,  trades,  mining ;  and  civil  architecture.  Lec- 
tures were  also  prescribed  in  the  juridical  faculty,  on  public  law  gen- 
erally, state  law,  philosophy  of  enacted  law,  Wirtemberg  common 
law,  (privatrecht),  as  far  as  intelligible  without  a  knowledge  of  Ro- 
man law,  and  financial  law.  It  was  intended  to  afford  means  of 
practical  exercises  in  agriculture  and  forestry,  but  the  plan  did  not 
succeed.  In  order  to  offer  some  inducements  to  students,  it  was  de- 
creed that  in  future  supplies  of  public  ofiSces,  preference  should  be 
given,  other  things  being  equal,  to  those  who  had  studied  in  this  fac- 
ulty, and  passed  the  faculty  examination;  and  from  four  to  six 
stipends  were  offered,  to  be  given  during  the  next  ten  years,  of  about 
150  florins  each,  besides  an  annual  distribution  of  prize  medals,  simi- 
lar to  that  in  the  other  faculties. 

The  attendance  was  at  first  large,  in  the  second  year  being  over  a 
hundred ;  but  soon  decreased  again,  the  higher  authorities,  themselves 
trained  as  clerks,  neglecting  to  comply  with  the  provision  for  prefer- 
ring students,  when  vacancies  occurred  in  the  public  service ;  and  the 
instruction  given  by  the  faculty  being  itself  defective.  The  number 
of  students  began  to  increase  again  however  after  the  appointment  of 
Robert  Mohl  as  professor  of  public  law.  About  1836  the  studies  in 
this  faculty  were  arranged  into  two  classes,  one  for  those  intending  to 
pursue  financial  employments,  and  one  for  those  preparing  for  situa- 
tions in  the  ministry  of  the  interior. 

This  faculty  gives  the  university  of  Tubingen  an  advantage  over 
most  of  the  German  universities.  Most  of  them  have  no  similar  one, 
and  none  one  so  complete.  Its  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Political  Econ- 
omy is  sought  after  from  every  part  of  Germany ;  ilB  organization  has 
served  as  a  model  for  similar  ones  even  in  France ;  MohPs  writings 
on  the  training  of  administrative  public  officers  have  mostly  been 
translated  into  French,  and  in  Sweden  the  examinations  for  such 
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offices  have  been  organized  on  the  principles  fixed  bj  the  TAbingen 

fecultj. 

Medical  Faculty,  1811—1848. 

During  this  period,  this  faculty  flourished  and  extended  its  sphere 
of  operations  quite  importantly ;  although  no  improvements  of  great 
consequence  took  place  until  1835,  the  results  of  Profl  A.  F.  SchilFs 
vigorous  advocacy  of  the  late  new  discoveries  in  medicine,  and  of  the 
necessity  for  greater  efforts  to  accommodate  students.  More  beds 
were  afforded  in  the  hospital,  and  better  clinical  instruction,  both 
from  hospital  and  out  patients,  was  enjoyed. 

In  1841,  Dr.  C.  A.  Wunderiich,  head  of  the  clinical  department^ 
and  Dr.  Roscr,  established  a  medical  periodical,  the  ^^ Archives  ofPhys- 
iological  Medicine^*  since  edited  by  Dr.  Griesinger,  and  which  has 
done  much  service  in  its  department. 

The  annual  public  appropriation  for  the  clinical  departments  at 
Tubingen  were,  in  1847-8,  17,000  florins.  That  for  the  next  year  is 
computed  at  23,000  florins.  Besides  this,  there  is  an  annual  income 
of  from  6,500  to  7,500  florins,  from  payments  for  board,  kc^  from  an 
invested  capital,  and  extraordinary  appropriations. 

Eschenmayer  first  introduced  the  department  of  insanity,  and  Dr. 
Leu  be  aftewards  lectured  on  it.  The  latter  also  proposed  and  planned 
an  asylum  for  the  insane,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  erected.  Some 
cases  are  received  in  the  new  hospital,  and  a  few  cells  are  fitted  up  for 
eases  of  mania. 

The  senate  discussed  a  plan  for  a  veterinary  hospital  as  early  as 
1812,  and  one  was  ordered  by  the  ministry,  and  money  given  for  it, 
in  1817.  J.  D.  Hofncker  was  also  appointed  veterinary  professor  in 
1814,  and  lectured  ably,  but  to  no  great  efifcct,  for  want  of  practical 
illustrations.  Ho&cker  died  in  1 829,  and  no  successor  was  appointed. 
At  present,  occasional  lectures  on  veterinary  medicine  are  given  by  the 
veterinary  surgeon  of  the  district. 

Three  new  ordinary  professorships  were  established ;  and  instead 
of  the  mere  rudiment  of  a  cabinet  of  natural  productions,  the  small 
botanic  garden  witli  a  green-house  for  exotics  and  no  herbarium,  a 
kitchen  incapable  of  being  heated  for  a  laboratory,  a  little  chapel  for 
an  anatomical  theater,  and  a  couple  of  rooms  for  patients,  where  one 
patient  at  a  time  could  bo  seen  exceptionally,  there  is  now  a  large 
zoological  collection,  a  cabinet  of  comparative  anatomy  of  remarkable 
beauty  and  extent,  a  large  building  for  botanical  collections  and  in- 
vestigations, one  of  the  finest  botanic  gardens  in  Germany,  two  large 
chemical  laboratories,  a  handsome  building  for  human  anatomy,  with 
eoIJections,  already  important,  a  weW  \>u\\t,  toom^j  wv^  ^^  ^occtiVilv^ 
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hospital,  and  a  large  bailding  used  as  a  lying-in  hospital.  And  be* 
ndes  these  material  advantages,  the  medical  faculty  at  Tubingen  pos* 
sesses  another,  perhaps  hardly  existing  to  an  equal  degree  in  any 
German  university,  that  the  professors  now  in  charge  of  the  most  im- 
portant institutions  for  practical  instruction  are  young  men. 

VI.    ICIKNTinC  OOLLKCTIONI  AND   INITrrUTlONB. 

Librarien. 

University  Library, — The  origin  of  this  library  is  unknown  ;  our 
first  notice  of  it  is,  that  it  was  burnt  in  1534  with  the  Wisdom  House, 
{Saj^enzhaus.)  It  was  slowly  replaced,  from  poverty ;  its  main  addi- 
tions being  from  the  books  of  the  convents  broken  up  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, which  were  divided  between  Tubingen  and  Stuttgard.  There  were 
also  valuable  smaller  libraries  in  the  Contubernium  and  in  the  Sti- 
pendium  Martinianum,  which,  however,  have  entirely  disappeared. 
An  important  addition  was  the  library  of  Prof.  Ludwig  Gremp, 
already  mentioned,  of  some  2,C00  well  selected  useful  volumes,  all 
handsomely  bound  in  hog^kin,  and  especially  rich  in  jurisprudence 
and  theology. 

The  first  regular  arrangement  of  the  library  was  made  about  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  librarian.  Prof.  George  Burkhard, 
who  completed  an  arrangement  and  catalogue  in  1792.  During  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  the  whole  collection  fell  into  great  confusion,  from 
which  it  was  not  rescued  until  about  1680.  It  did  not  begin  to  in- 
crease much  until  after  1750,  a  little  after  which  time  the  librarian, 
Dr.  Scheinemann,  had  the  library  open  for  use  by  the  students,  under 
careful  oversight,  twice  or  thrice  a  week.  In  1774  arrangements 
were  made  which  permitted  a  somewhat  fuller  use  of  it,  but  it  was 
of  very  little  service  in  the  winter,  being  still  in  tlie  lower  dark  rooms 
of  the  university  house,  whore,  if  a  book  was  wanted  for  use,  it  was 
necessary  to  go  in  with  the  beaille  and  a  lantern,  and  carry  the  requi- 
site writing  materials.  The  students  were  now  permitted  to  carry 
away  books  for  from  eight  to  fourteen  days,  on  security  of  a  professor. 

The  addition  of  the  library  of  the  philosophical  faculty,  and  of  the 
Martiniftnum,  and  of  the  valuable  works  presented  at  the  jubilee  of 
1777,  directed  more  attention  to  tlie  library;  plans  were  agitated  for 
better  rooms  for  it,  and  various  private  and  other  collections  purchased 
and  added  to  it,  and  in  1819  it  was  at  length  removed  to  a  more 
convenient  locality  in  the  north  wing  of  the  Castle,  which  affords  a 
very  handsome  library  room,  as  now  fitted  up. 

Tlie  want  of  a  catalogue  and  of  sufficient  force  for  the  service  now 
caused  ^Teat  inconvenience,  and  many  compla\uls  atvA  \>e\\\AviW%  Iq\ 
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improvement  Prof.  Herbst,  appointed  chief  librarian  in  1831,  ap* 
plied  himself  with  great  zeal  and  activity  to  introduce  needed  improve- 
ments ;  and  an  epoch  of  still  greater  importance  for  the  prosperitj  of 
the  library  was  constituted  by  the  appointment  of  Robert  Mohl  as 
chief  librarian  in  18t36.  Since  that  time  the  management  has  beea 
newly  regulated,  reading  hours  fixed  at  from  0  to  12  and  1  to  4,  suf- 
ficient caUiIogues  begun  and  nearly  completed,  more  officers  and 
servants  employed,  more  room  obtained  for  the  increasing  number  of 
books,  and  largely  increased  appropriations  for  purchase  secured,  the 
whole  amount  being  from  12,000  to  15,000  florins.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  bound  volumes  now  reaches  about  200,000,  besides  about 
50,000  di^ertations  and  pamphlets,  and  some  2,000  manuscripts. 
The  library  thus  ranks  among  the  large  European  libraries,  and  is  the 
largest  of  any  German  university,  except  that  of  Gottingen ;  although 
the  unsystematic  mode  in  which  much  of  it  was  collected,  and  the 
character  of  its  sources,  renders  it  not  so  valuable  for  use  as  some 
smaller  ones.  It  is  in  charge  of  a  library  commission,  consisting  of 
the  chief  librarian  and  six  other  members,  ordinary  professors.  The 
administrative  force  is  a  chief  librarian,  (Prof.  A.  Keller,)  two  libra- 
rians, (Profs.  J.  F.  J.  Tafel  and  K.  Kliipfel,)  an  assistant,  an  amanen- 
sis,  an  under-overseer,  and  a  servant 

Other  Librarie$, 

Library  of  the  Evangelical  Serthinary, — This  was  established  as 
early  as  1557,  when  the  duke  gave  three  casks  of  books,  mostly  theo- 
logical, from  the  convent  libraries.  The  number  of  volumes  is  now 
about  30,000,  besides  some  MSS. 

The  library  of  the  Catholic  Wilhelmssti/t  contains  about  15,000 
volumes,  two-thirds  of  them  being  the  theological  portion  of  the  king's 
private  library,  deposited  there,  and  the  remainder  from  the  library 
formed  at  Ellwangen,  and  from  duplicates  of  the  convent  libraries. 

The  Museum  Library  contains  some  1,400  well  selected  works  on 
belles-lettres,  history,  geography,  and  politics,  and  about  fifty  scien- 
tific and  literary  journals,  and  twenty  newspapers,  which  are  kept  at 
hand  in  the  reading-room. 

Other  Scientifie  CoUeetionMy  ^. 

The  Cabinet  of  Coins  and  Antiques  is  in  the  northeast  tower  of  the 
Castle,  in  charge  of  Prof.  Walz,  and  contains  2,022  pieces  in  all, 
including  many  valuable  coins,  bronzes,  statues,  casts  and  curiosities. 

Observatory, — This  was  established  in  1752,  under  Duke  Charles, 
in  the  northeast  tower  of  the  Castle,  and  supplied  with  an  iron  quad- 
rant made  at  Paris,  two  pendulum  clocks,  and  two  large  telescopes 
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between  twenty  and  thirty  feet  long.  In  1785  it  was  rebuilt;  and  in 
1800,  rooms  were  set  apart  for  observations,  and  for  a  lodging  for  the 
astronomical  professor.  Under  Bohnenberger,  the  collection  of  instru- 
ments was  enlarged,  as  much  as  the  small  means  accessible  permit- 
ted. In  1845  it  was  much  increased  by  the  purchase  of  a  large 
refractor  from  Munich,  for  which  the  observatory  was  rebuilt  again, 
with  a  movable  roof.  This  refractor  was  of  six  inches  diameter,  and 
eight  feet  focal  distance.  There  is  now  a  good  collection  of  other 
modem  instruments  by  the  best  makers ;  and  though  the  establish- 
ment is  by  no  means  a  first  class  observatory,  it  fully  answers  all  the 
requirementB  of  the  university. 

Philosophical  Apparatus. — This  was  commenced  under  Stoffler. 
Under  Duke  Charles  the  collection  was  much  enlarged,  and,  in  1804, 
a  large  hall  and  several  chambers  in  the  Castle  were  appropriated  to 
It.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  apparatus  is  now  of  the  newest  kinds, 
competent  for  all  classes  of  physical  experiment,  and  will  compare 
well  with  that  of  any  other  institution  of  its  class  iq  Germany. 

Collection  in  Natural  History. — ^This  was  only  commenced  in 
1802,  when  its  foundation  was  laid  by  the  gifts  of  several  professors, 
an  endowment  from  Baron  von  Palm,  and  an  appropriation  from  the 
ttniversity  funds.  The  mineralogical  cabinet  has  much  increased 
since  a  professorship  of  mineralogy  and  geognosy  was  established  in 
1837,  and,  especially,  since  it  has  been  in  charge  of  Prof.  Duenstedt 
It  may  now  challenge  a  comparison  with  any  collection  in  Germany, 
and  surpass  most  of  them  in  completeness  and  clearness  of  arrange- 
ment, and  scientific  classification.  It  contains  about  100,000  speci- 
mens. The^zoological  and  zootomical  collection,  in  charge  of  Prof. 
Von  Rapp,  is  constantly  increasing  in  value. 

Botanic  Garden. — During  the  years  1805-9,  a  new  botanic  garden 
was  laid  out  under  the  care  of  Prof.  Eielmeyer,  but  in  low  ground  near 
the  Ainmer,  and  liable  to  overflows  and  frosts,  and  too  damp  for 
many  plants.  It  had  a  forcing-house,  and  a  gardcner^s  house ;  but  no 
lecture  room,  nor  any  accommodations  for  scientific  labors,  nor  for 
presening  collections.  During  the  last  twelve  years,  however,  a  new 
garden  has  been  laid  out  on  higher  ground,  and  these  deficiencies 
quite  well  supplied. 

Anatomy. — A  new  '^latomical  theater  was  erected  in  18<32-5,  witli 
a  dissecting  room  with  accommodations  for  more  than  200  persons,  a 
lecture  room,  rooms  for  dissections  by  students  and  for  keeping  prep- 
arations, subjects,  and  animals,  and  an  anatomical  museum.  The 
dinical  department  and  lying-in  hospital  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. 
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Collection  of  Models. — This  collection  for  instruction  in  technology, 
is  now  accommodated  in  a  separate  building  fitted  up  for  the  purpose. 

Literary  Repretentationt  of  the  Univerwity, 
Since  the  discontinuance  of  the  ^^  Tubingen  Advertiser^  (Anteigen,) 
in  1808,  there  has  been  no  general  literary  organ  of  the  university, 
such  as  exists  at  Gottingen,  Heidelberg,  Ilalle,  Jena  and  Leipzig.  A 
plan  for  establishing  such  a  one,  in  connection  with  a  Wirtemberg 
association  of  learned  men,  was  started  in  1826  on  occasion  of  the 
birth  of  the  crown  prince,  but  neither  ever  went  into  operation. 
Single  faculties  have,  however,  issued  periodicals,  ns,  for  instance^ 
both  the  theological  and  the  juridical.  The  Catholic  one  still  exists ; 
the  Protestant  one  lasted,  with  brief  intervals,  until  1840;  the  polit- 
ical-oconomicJil  one  until  1844.  Some  individual  professors  also 
published  periodicals ;  as,  Reyschcr  for  German  law,  Zeller  for  apeca- 
lative  theology,  Roser  and  Wunderlich  for  medicine,  and  Fichte  for 
philosophy.  In  1843,  the  younger  professors  of  almost  all  the  facul- 
ties seemed  on  the  point  of  uniting  in  a  common  periodical ;  but  the 
plan  went  into  operation  only  partially,  in  the  form  of  the  present 
year-books,  edited  by  Schwegler. 

Since  1820  the  use  of  Latin  has  been  discontinued  in  official  aca- 
demical writings,  programmes,  addresses,  dissertations  and  disputa- 
tions. No  festival  programmes  are  any  longer  published,  except  on 
the  king's  birthday,  and  those  customary  at  the  announcement  of  the 
promotions  to  the  doctorate  of  philosophy. 

Instruction  in  Fine  Arts,  ^c. 

Instruction  is  given  in  riding  by  riding-master  Baron  von  Falken- 
stein ;  in  music,  by  music-director  Sileher,  well-known  as  a  composer 
and  leader ;  in  drawing  and  painting,  by  the  painter  Leibnitz ;  and 
in  fencing,  diincing,  and  gymnastics,  by  masters  in  those  arts. 

Propositions  for  Reform. 

Prof.  Fallati  of  Jena,  originated  a  proposal  of  an  assembly  of  uni- 
versity instructors  in  Jena  in  1848,  and  a  little  afterwards,  the 
university  of  Jena  sent  out  invitations  to  the  other  German  universi- 
ties to  appoint  each  four  representatives  to  a  reformatory  convention 
to  meet  at  Jena,  as  a  convenient  and  central  point.  Four  were  chosen 
at  Tubingen  ;  two  from  the  ordinary  professors,  one  from  the  extraor- 
dinary professors,  and  one  from  the  j)rivate  instructors  {Privatdocen- 
ten,)  On  behalf  of  each  of  these  three  bodies,  proposals  for  reform 
were  drawn  up,  the  first  of  them  recommending  the  subsUtution  of 
an  assembly  of  all  the  instructors  for  the  present  senate  of  ordinary 
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professors ;  and  the  last,  submitting  a  new  constitution  in  detail,  ad- 
hering generally  to  the  corporate  rights  of  the  university,  but  recom- 
mending the  cessation  of  its  exempt  jurisdiction,  a  similar  substitute 
for  the  senate  to  that  just  mentioned,  and  an  executive  committee  for 
current  administrative  business. 

Mann€r§  and  MonU. 

Not  much  can  conveniently  be  said  on  this  subject  during  the  pres- 
ent period,  aside  from  what  has  already  been  mentioned  in  discussing 
the  Burshenschafl. 

The  government  prohibition  to  enter  beer  houses  (Kntipen)  in  the 
forenoon,  was  somewhat  mollified  in  1837,  but  though  often  remon- 
strated against  by  both  students  and  professors,  is  still  in  force.  This 
is  to  some  extent  a  hardship,  as  in  Tubingen  the  students  depend  upon 
dieae  public  houses  for  social  intercourse,  much  more  than  at  most  of 
the  other  German  universities,  as  but  few  family  circles  are  open  to 
the  students,  and  then  only  to  relatives,  or  those  in  some  especial 
relation  to  a  professor.  Large  social  assemblies  are  quite  rare. 
There  is  usually  in  winter  a  sort  of  assembly  ( CasinogeseUscka/t)  at 
the  museum,  at  which  some  families  and  some  students  are  usually 
present     There  are  also  occasional  balls. 

Among  the  elder  members  of  the  university,  there  are  various  social 
circles,  one  of  which  in  particular  has  existed  for  some  ten  years,  and 
consists  mostly  of  professors,  at  each  of  whose  meetings  conversation 
IB  varied  by  a  discourse  from  some  one  of  the  members  on  some 
literary  subject  of  general  interest  There  have  of  late  been  various 
efforts  for  the  literary  and  aesthetic  improvement  of  ladies.  Tlius 
Prof.  Vischer  delivered,  during  several  winters,  numerously  attended 
lectures  on  literary  history ;  Dr.  Brocker  lectured  to  ladies  on  general 
history ;  Dr.  Leibnitz  on  the  history  of  art,  &c 

Id  1858,  there  were  12  professors,  of  whom  46  were  ordinary  pro- 
fessors, 9  extraordinary,  2  honorary,  16  privat  docentes ;  704  students, 
viz.,  118  in  catholic  theology,  and  14C  in  protestant;  103  in  juris- 
prudence; 111  in  medicine;  and  136  in  philosophy. 


V.    CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE. 

[From  a  Diaeourse  bj  Cornelius  Conwaj  Felton,  LL.D.,  before  t^e  Alumni  of  lUmrd 
CoUcge,  on  hii  In«alUuion  aa  Freaident,  on  the  36th  of  July,  IfiGO.] 


Brethren,  wo  stand  here  to-day  as  the  representatives  of  the  oldest 
university  on  the  American  continent     Our  Puritan  ancestors  brought 
with  them  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  English  scholarship  of  their 
age.     They  were  among  the  best  educated  men  of  their  times.     They 
were  among  the  noblest  men  of  any  times.     If  their  memories  ever  cease 
to  be  honored  hero — if  among  the  changes  that  advancing  years  are  always 
making  in  the  opinions  and  works  of  men,  the  names  of  the  Puritan  fath* 
ers  shall  ever  be  scorned  or  forgotten  here,  the  smile  of  heaven  shall  no 
longer  rest  upon  us,  and  these  fiiir  structures,  now  crowded  with  studious 
youth  and  visited  by  the  light  of  unexampled  prosperity,  shall  crumble 
to  the  earth,  blighted  with  the  curse  of  God.    John  Harvard,  whose  hon- 
ored name  tlio  institution  bears,  was  a  Cambridge  man,  and  the  name  of 
the  place,  Newtown,  was  early  changed  to  Cambridge — Cantahrigia  Xav» 
Anglorvm — Cambridge  of  the  New  Englishmen.    Harvard  College  be- 
came the  corporate  designation,  and  the  university  at  Cambridge  its 
descriptive  synonym.     The  earliest  seal  bearing  the  motto  '^Veritas," 
appears  in  the  records  of  1 043,  the  one  now  commonly  used  with  the  motto 
ChrUto  et  Ecelesia  having  been  introduced  at  a  later  and  uncertain  date. 
The  earliest  degrees  were  conferred  by  the  president,  with  the  sancUon  of 
the  honorandi  tiri  and  reterendi  prcthyteri^  upon  the  jutenea  quas  kio^ 
tarn  doctrina  quam  moribus  idoneoa  eue  pro  more  academiarum  in  An- 
glia^  according  to  the  usages  of  the  universities  in  England.     Indeed,  the 
early  society  of  New  England  generally  was  organized  upon  the  social 
principles  of  Old  England. 

The  precedence  yielded  to  rank ;  the  privileges,  exemptions  and  honors, 
conceded  to  esquires  and  knights — there  were  few  of  higher  rank  among 
the  Puritan  aristocracy — would  astonish  and  offend  this  easy  mannered 
age.  These  feelings  were  shared  by  the  scholars  and  governors  of  the 
infant  college.  In  the  class-room  and  chapel  the  pupils  sat  according  to 
the  social  position  of  their  fathers.  It  is  ordered  by  the  earlier  laws,  that 
aeholarium  quitque  donee  primo  gradu  ometur^  ni  sit  eotnmensalu  aut 
nohiliB  alicujuB  filiuB^  aut  militis  primogenitus^  tuo  tantum  eognomine 
toeatur.  *^  Every  scholar,  until  he  receives  his  first  degree,  shall  be  called 
only  by  his  surname,  unless  he  be  a  fellow  commoner  or  the  eldest  son  of 
a  knight  or  nobleman.**  Some  of  the  ancient  laws  are  more  applicable  to 
the  prvsent  time  than  the  one  I  have  just  quoted.    For  example,  '^  they 
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(the  scholars)  shall  honor  as  their  parents,  magistrates,  ciders,  tutors,  and 
aged  persons,  by  being  silent  in  their  presence,  except  they  be  called  on 
to  answer,  not  gainsaying,  showing  all  those  laudable  expressions  of 
honor  and  reverence  in  their  presence  that  arc  in  use,  as  bowing  before 
them,  standing  uncovered,  or  the  like." 

"  They  shall  be  slow  to  speak,  and  eschew  not  only  oaths,  lies  and  un- 
certain rumors,  but  likewise  all  idle,  bitter  scoffing,  frothy,  wanton  words 
and  offensive  gestures." 

The  following  brief  rule  has  a  much  wider  application  than  to  the 
scholars  of  a  college :~ 

"None  shall  pragmatically  intrude  or  intermeddle  in  other  men^s 
affairs ;"  and  there  is  a  Latin  law  which  was  by  no  means  a  dead  letter, 
though  in  a  dead  language :  **  Si  quis  seholarium^  ullam  Dei  et  huju$ 
collegii  legem  site  animo  pervenOj  seu  ex  supina  negligentia^  molarity 
postquam  fuerit  his  admonitus,  si  non  adultus^  tirgi^  coerceatur,  "  If 
any  of  the  scholars,  from  a  perverse  mind  or  supine  negligence,  shall  vio- 
late any  law  of  God  and  of*this  college,  after  he  has  been  twice  reproved, 
if  not  adult,  he  shall  be  scourged  with  rods." 

I  forbear  to  make  any  application — scholars  now  are  all  adults. 

I  must  quote  one  more  as  a  law  greatly  needed  every  where : — 

**No  scholar  shall  taste  tobacco,  unless  permitted  by  the  president^ 
with  the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  or  on  good  reason  first 
given  by  a  physician,  and  then  in  a  sober  and  private  manner."  Begging 
pardon  of  my  numerous  smoking  friends — and  no  man  has  more  or  bet- 
ter— I  can  only  say  that  if  the  scholars  taking  tobacco  depended  upon  tho 
permission  of  the  president  now,  cigars,  pipes,  snuff  and  quids,  would 
quickly  disappear  from  the  college  premises.  But  alas !  the  smoke  of  to- 
bacco, like  the  smoke  of  sacrifice  offered  to  idols  among  the  ancient 
heathen,  has  led  the  generation  of  men  astray,  and  the  breath  of  human 
nostrils  goes  up  to  heaven — if  indeed  it  goes  there  all — §Xj(f(fofjLgv>j  irspi 

I  must  not  dwell  on  these  characteristics  of  the  past.  The  history 
of  the  university  has  been  admirably  written  by  my  venerable  predecessor. 
President  Quincy.  I  will  only  remark  in  general  that  every  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  our  ancestors  in  relation  to  the  institution  shows  that  they 
had  large  and  liberal  purposes.  They  aimed  to  educate  a  learned  clergy, 
but  not  that  alone.  The  general  education  of  the  people  was  embraced 
in  the  scope  of  their  enlightened  plans,  and  they  included  in  their  idea  of 
a  scheme  of  general  education  the  general  principles  of  the  highest  possi- 
ble education.  The  university  was  uprcared  side  by  side  with  the  school- 
house  as  an  indispensable  part  of  the  instrumentalities  of  civilization. 
They  built  up  a  state  which  they  resolved  should  be  a  Christian  state,  but 
their  conception  of  a  Christian  state  included  tho  widest  range  of  human 
learning.  They  were  no  fanatics  of  a  single,  narrow  idea.  They  were 
men  of  piety,  but  not  an  ignorant  piety.  They  thought  the  chief  end  of 
man  was  to  glorify  God,  but  they  would  glorify  him  by  unfolding  to  the 

highest  possible  extent  the  faculties  of  the  hunmn  soul  which  he  created 
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in  his  own  image.  Wc  smile  as  wc  read  some  of  the  quaint  and  ceremo- 
nious requirements  of  the  earliest  college  laws.  Manners  change  in  ex- 
ternal manifestations  from  age  to  age ;  but  the  basis  of  good  manners, 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  modest  estimate  of  self,  honorable  sub- 
mission to  established  laws,  deference  to  yenerable  age,  illustrious  char- 
acter and  official  station,  reverence  for  sacred  things — these  are  the  foun- 
dation of  the  manners  of  gentlemen  every  where  and  in  all  times.  Our 
ancestors  had  this  in  view  in  their  rules  of  order,  however  quaintly  ex- 
pressed, and  they  were  wise  men  in  requiring  of  the  academic  youth  good 
manners  as  well  as  good  morals — the  minor  morals  as  well  as  the  greater 
morals. 

I  am  glad  to  say,  though  many  of  the  ancient  ceremonial  observances 
have  passed  away  in  the  course  of  time,  the  spirit  of  our  rules  remains  the 
same  ;  the  object,  namely,  to  train  up  Christians  and  gentlemen,  remains 
the  same.  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  in  no  boastful  spirit,  but  with  devout 
thankfulness,  that  the  object  has  been  in  good  measure  accomplished  in 
these  academic  retreats.  No  one  can  be  more  conscious  than  I  am,  that 
young  men,  during  the  period  of  their  university  life,  arc  often  restless 
under  college  rules,  and  take  it  ill  that  they  are  called  to  account  for  the 
violation  of  what  they  are  sometimes  pleased  to  consider  petty  restrictions. 
I  have  entire  confidence  in  the  honor  of  the  great  mass  of  students.  I 
believe  no  body  of  young  men  are  in  the  main  more  truthful  and  mag- 
nanimous. I  have  nowhere  met  persons  more  gentlemanlike,  better  bred, 
better  behaved,  or  with  better  purposes,  on  the  whole.  Yet  I  must  say 
that  those  speculative  gentlemen  who  maintain  that  the  rules  of  order 
which  students  are  required  to  observe  within  the  college  premises  are  su- 
perfluous, know  but  little  of  human  nature  or  student  nature.  Bring  four 
or  five  hundred  persons,  young,  middle  aged  or  old,  learned  or  ignorant, 
pious  or  impious,  or  even  angels,  together  without  laws,  and  a  superior 
power  to  enforce  them,  without  rules  of  order  and  the  authority  to  re- 
quire their  observance,  and  in  a  month  these  quiet  and  studious  scenes 
would  become  a  pandemonium.  A  lady  may  now  pass  unattended,  at 
any  hour,  through  the  college  grounds,  secure  from  seeing  or  hearing 
any  thing  to  alarm  or  offend  her.  Mothers  never  think  of  warning  their 
daughters  not  to  cross  the  college  precincts,  day  or  night,  for  they  know 
the  spirit  of  the  place,  and  that  maiden  delicacy  has  never  been  wounded 
by  word  or  act,  and  that  the  safety  is  absolute.  Take  off  the  restraints — 
which  some  young  men  think  so  grievous,  and  justify  themselves  in 
striving  to  resist — for  a  month  only,  and  the  Faculty  would  receive  a  pe- 
tition, unanimously  signed,  to  restore  them  all,  if  not  to  make  them  more 
rigorous  than  they  were  before.  Law  is  the  only  condition  of  society — 
much  more,  civilized  society.  A  state  where  every  man  does  what  is 
right  in  his  own  eyes,  where  there  is  no  restraining  power  to  check  his 
whims  and  passions,  is  not  a  state  in  which  progress  can  be  made.  Ho- 
mer understood  that  well  when  he  described  the  lawless  one-eyed  Cyclops 
Mnd  bis  shaggy  brethren  of  the  mountains  and  caves — fit  companions  of 
the  beasts  that  perish.     The  laws  necessary  lo  msX\\.M\Xoi:ia  oI\^^st\vq% 
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r,  perhtpSf  in  details,  according  to  circumstances.  I  think  our  Uni- 
vmitjr  owes  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  great  influence  it  has  exercised 
upon  society,  to  the  fact  that  while  it  has  remodeled  the  special  forms 
of  its  laws  and  orders,  when  the  spirit  of  the  ago  required,  it  has  always 
enforced  not  only  the  moral  law  in  its  highest  sense,  but  the  minor 
morals,  which  are  the  manners  of  gentlemen. 

There  is  a  saying  of  ancient  wisdom,  that  he  best  knows  how  to  rule 
who  has  learned  how  to  obey.  Submission  to  the  law  is  the  best  disci- 
pline  for  the  august  task  of  making  laws.  To  the  American,  more  than 
to  any  other,  the  early  lessons  of  obedience  are  needfVil.  Our  only  secu- 
rity is  in  the  law,  and  in  ready  and  intelligent  obedience  to  its  sover- 
eignty. It  was  a  noble  sentence  of  Plato  that  the  magistrate  i«  not  the 
lenrant  of  the  people,  but  the  servant  of  the  Law.  An  opposite  view  has 
taken  too  strong  a  hold  upon  our  heady  Demos.  All  men  and  all  things 
are  supposed  to  bo  subjected  to  the  shifting  gales  of  the  popular  will. 
Law  is  the  expression  of  Eternal  Right,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  caprice 
of  the  moment  It  is,  in  its  highest  form,  the  voice  of  God.  "  The  Laws 
from  Jove  '* — 6i\uftrsg  roL^d.  Aiog — is  a  phrase  of  Homer's,  who  knew  all 
the  profoundest  truths  of  human  experience.  Education  includes  this 
obedience  to  Law  as  one  of  its  vital  elements.  To  leave  the  young  with- 
out this  influence  is  more  dangerous  here  than  in  other  countries ;  be- 
oaose,  in  no  other  country  has  the  citizen,  on  attaining  his  minority,  so 
direct  an  agency  in  the  affairs  of  government  The  three  years  of  aca- 
demical freedom  (the  academische  Freiheit)  of  the  German  University  are 
not  so  dangerous  there  as  they  would  be  here,  because  the  moment  the 
Bursch  takes  his  degree,  he  falls  for  life  under  a  rigorous  system  against 
which  it  would  be  vain  for  him  to  struggle ;  his  daily  bread  depends 
upon  his  daily  obedience.  And  yet,  even  there,  a  growing  sense  of  its 
evils  is  beginning  to  manifest  itself.  When  I  explained  to  some  of  the 
learned  men  on  the  Continent,  the  college  system  generally  prevalent  in 
America,  by  which  students  at  the  University  are  held  to  the  daily  per- 
formance of  their  duties — duties  which  they  can  not  go  far  in  neglecting 
without  being  called  to  account — and  that  too  during  the  four  years  of 
college  study,  until  the  young  men  reach  the  average  age  of  twenty-one — 
they  agreed  that  our  system  was  much  better  than  theirs,  and  one  of  them, 
raising  his  hands,  exclaimed,  "Would  to  God  we  had  it  here!**  Our 
danger  is  routine ;  their's  is  license.  On  each  side  the  special  danger  is 
vividly  felt,  and  the  special  advantage  of  the  other  clearly  perceived. 
We  sometimes  give  too  strong  a  preference  to  the  German  University 
system ;  they  are  sensitive  to  its  peculiar  evils,  and  perhaps  exaggerate 
the  advantages  of  ours.  A  system  which  should  unite  the  excellence  of 
both,  would  come  as  near  perfection  as  a  human  institution  can  attain. 

And  this  leads  me  to  a  topic  on  which  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  a  word. 
I  am  aware  that  some  have  fimcied  that  the  law  of  the  state  can  not  cross 
the  boundary  lines  of  the  college  premises,  whatever  deeds  may  be  per|^ 
trated  there.    I  shall  apeak  my  mind  frankly,  becauae  1  \!hm\L  \)ti«\Am«\A& 
eome  when  the  sabject  ahouid,  once  for  all,  and  in  ^e  moeX  ^^q\:^lV^  \nM^ 
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ner,  be  set  in  its  true  light  In  a  well  ordered  society,  when  crime  has 
been  commilted,  the  public  law  steps  in  to  vindicate  its  supremacy,  and 
citizens  of  every  grade  and  calling  stand  before  its  dread  tribunal  on  the 
footing  of  exact  equality.  No  fear  or  favor,  or  personal  solicitations,  can 
set  aside  its  stern  decree,  or  abate  the  penalties  it  inflicts  on  the  doers 
of  evil  deeds.  I  know  of  no  power  in  the  college  or  the  state,  which  can 
make  these  grounds  an  asylum  for  crime.  The  faculty,  corporation,  and 
overseers,  combined,  could  not  arrest  for  a  moment  the  footsteps  of  jus- 
tice pursuing  the  offender  into  the  college  domains.  There  is  no  right 
of  asylum  for  wrong  and  violence  near  the  altars  of  learning  and  religion. 
It  is  to  the  honor  of  our  students  that  the  cases  of  offence  are  so  few  and 
far  apart  that  the  very  memory  of  one  dies  out  before  another  occurs ;  and 
when  one  docs  occur,  both  the  act  and  its  legal  consequences  come  upon 
them  with  surprise.  The  course  of  the  law  strikes  them  as  a  novelty, 
which  they  sometimes  vehemently  resent  And  then  we  hear  from  many 
quarters  that  we  are  a  paternal  government,  and  that  sounding  phrase  is 
considered  argument  enough  to  condemn  the  most  indispensable  course 
of  well  considered  action.  A  paternal  government — the  Austrian  and 
Russian  despotisms  are  paternal  governments.  That  can  not  be  what 
they  mean.  It  is  the  family  government,  perhaps,  to  which  they  refer. 
What  family  government  ever  shielded  its  members  from  the  penalties 
of  violated  law  ?  What  father  ever  had  the  power  or  the  right  to  protect 
his  son  from  the  officers  of  justice,  even  if  it  was  the  paternal  mansidn 
itself  which  the  reckless  youth  had  burned  to  the  ground  ?  Family  gov- 
ernment— I  suppose  the  thing  somewhere  exists.  I  know  the  art  in 
former  times  was  understood ;  but  there  is  a  figure  of  speech  which  the 
grammarians  denominate  catachresis,  and  which  young  men  at  college 
sometimes  wittily  employ  when  they  call  their  fathers  "  the  Governors  " 
— ut  lueua  a  non  lucendo.  There  is  a  story  told  of  a  discussion  among  a 
knot  of  students  at  Cambridge,  not  here,  but  in  England,  on  the  inter- 
esting subject  of  their  governors — when  one,  more  filial  than  the  rest, 
tried  to  check  the  petulance  of  his  comrades  by  saying :  "  After  all,  let 
us  remember  that  they  are  our  fellow  creatures."  That  kind  of  paternal 
government,  the  government  of  those  *'  Governors,"  we  do  not  think  will 
answer  here.  I  take  it  upon  me  to  say  that  these  grounds,  consecrated 
to  learning  and  piety ;  these  buildings,  that  so  many  generations  have 
inhabited ;  this  property,  the  charities  of  our  ancestors  and  our  contem- 
poraries, dedicated  to  science,  letters,  education,  and  to  the  worship  of 
Almighty  God — all  these  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  law.  No  m^n  shall 
lay  the  hand  of  violence  on  these  sacred  trusts.  High  privileges  se- 
cured by  the  gifts  of  generous  and  pious  men,  are  no  excuse  for  midnight 
outrage  and  barbarous  violence.  lie  who  forgets  the  dignity  of  his  call- 
ing as  a  student,  his  obligations  as  a  gentleman,  his  honor  as  a  man,  and 
sets  the  laws  of  the  land  at  defiance,  runs  the  same  hazard  as  any  other 
man,  either  of  detection  in  the  act,  "or  of  conviction  and  all  its  consc- 
guences  afterward.  Crime  is  no  more  a  ^okii  \v\V\\\Ti  >Xv<i  cqW^  vrnUa 
ilfmti  it  is  without,  and  the  fake  idea  that  it  \s,  \a  si  Ol\s\\otvm*\.  titA  ^txm^V 
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ing  sophistry,  not  to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  by  any  conscientious  ad- 
ministration of  college  government 

From  the  small  beginning  of  the  college,  when,  according  to  the  witty 
Terse  of  the  president  (Dr.  Holmes)  of  the  day, 

**  Lord,  how  tho  Tutore  knocked  about 
The  Freshman  CIms  of  one," 

it  has  grown  to  a  great  university,  wholly  in  accordance  with  tho  liberal 
spirit  in  which  Harvard  College  was  founded.  John  Harvard's  gifts,  and 
tho  contributions  of  successive  friends  of  learning  in  the  early  times,  were 
noble  examples — small  in  amount,  but  large  in  proportion  to  their  worldly 
means — and  nobly  have  they  been  followed  by  the  Holliscs,  the  Alfords, 
the  McLeans,  the  Gores,  the  Eliots,  the  Phillipses,  the  Lawrences,  tho 
Appletons,  the  Grays — time  would  fail  to  name  them  all — who  have  made 
the  institution  what  it  is.  The  state,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  fathers, 
cherished  the  college,  sometimes  by  annual  appropriations  and  sometimes 
by  special  benefactions ;  but  Ky  far  the  larger  part  of  its  means,  now  in 
activity  in  all  its  departments,  have  come  from  private  sources;  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  generous  citizens  of  Boston,  whose  names  will  bo 
forever  identified  with  the  progress  of  learning  here.  To  the  college 
proper  have  been  successively  added  the  divinity  school,  tho  law  school, 
the  medical  school,  the  Lawrence  scientific  school,  the  botanical  garden, 
and  the  observatory ;  and  last,  but  not  least  in  the  bright  array,  the  mu- 
seum of  natural  history,  built  by  private  liberality  and  the  enlightened 
munificence  of  the  commonwealth.  The  college — Harvard  College — the 
germinal  institution  giving  its  corporate  name  to  the  whole,  and  the 
other  establishments  grouped  around  it — make  collectively  the  Uni- 
yersity.  What  is  an  university?  It  is  a  permanent  establishment,  in 
which  all  knowledge,  all  means  of  scientific  and  literary  research,  all 
the  accumulations  of  study  and  experience  are  gathered  together.  It 
is  built,  not  for  one  age,  but  for  all  ages ;  its  aim  is  to  advance  the 
human  race  in  all  that  exalts  and  dignifies  the  life  of  man.  The  recorded 
wisdom — the  written  speech  of  any  civilized  nation — should  be  treasured 
on  the  shelves  of  its  libraries ;  its  museums  should  contain  every  product 
of  the  handiwork  of  God  :  its  laboratories  should  have  every  material  and 
every  instrument  by  which  nature  can  be  interrogated  and  the  thoughts 
of  the  Almighty  read.  Men  of  the  most  distinguished  genius,  of  the 
largest  acquirements,  should  be  drawn  into  its  service.  Studious  and 
eager  youth  should  find  the  ample  page  of  learning  ever  unrolled.  With- 
drawn from  the  tumults  of  the  world,  and  its  maddening  ambition,  here 
truth  alone  should  reign  supreme.  In  the  still  air  of  delightful  studies, 
here  the  growing  intellect  should  ripen  undisturbed  by  the  passions 
which  agitate  society.  A  university  should  bind  together  the  students 
who  enter  its  halls  in  the  hallowed  friendship  that  grows  from  common 
pursuits  of  the  noblest  kind,  and  is  nurtured  by  the  generous  sentiments 
native  to  the  heart  of  uncorruptcd  youth.  It  sYiowAd  V\w^  \-\\^  tk."^» 
together  by  the  most  elevating  associations  that  can  tict.  \\\^^)xv  ^^^  ^^« 
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feelings  of  the  soul  For  beneath  its  immemorial  trees  have  walked  the 
great  and  good  of  past  ages,  and  the  most  illustrioas  of  our  contempoi*- 
rie&  In  these  apartments  they  studied  and  conversed,  in  these  lec- 
ture rooms  they  listened  to  the  learned  men  who  guided  their  studies 
and  trained  their  unfolding  faculties  to  the  great  tasks  of  life.  Here  first 
they  exercised  their  logical  reason  or  glowing  fancy  on  congenial  themes. 
Every  spot  of  ground,  every  shady  tree,  every  trodden  path,  every  wall, 
turret,  pinnacle,  is  linked  to  sacred  memories,  that  hallow  the  days  of 
hope  and  youth  passed  here.  We  recall  with  delight  such  venerable 
images,  such  exciting  thoughts.  We  seem  to  see  the  forms  of  illustrious 
men  still  haunting  the  places  dear  to  them  in  the  days  long  since  gone; 
we  seem  to  listen  to  the  voices  of  the  great  orators  whose  fame  has  filled 
the  world ;  of  the  poets  whose  song  has  added  new  charms  to  lifb ;  of  the 
illustrious  cultivators  of  science  who  have  read  the  laws  of  nature  or  coo- 
Yersed  with  the  stars. 

Rapt  in  celestial  transport  tlicy. 

Yet  hither  oft  a  glance  from  high 

They  send  of  tender  syrapatliy, 

To  bless  the  place  where  on  their  opening  soul 

First  the  genuine  ardor  stole. 

It  is  these  associations  of  the  present  and  memories  of  the  pasti 
that  create  the  strong  attachments  cherished  by  the  graduates  of  a 
college  for  the  place  of  their  education.  The  fond  feeling  that  grows 
stronger  with  age,  and  kindles  with  a  brighter  flame  as  the  lamp  of  life 
bums  dim,  is  that  of  a  child  for  its  mother.  If  a  college  education  added 
nothing  more  to  the  sum  of  human  felicity  than  the  consciousness  of  this 
tender  love  for  Alma  Mater — the  cherishing  mother  of  our  minds — ^it 
would  be  among  the  best  and  most  effective  agencies  for  the  progress  and 
refinement  of  society. 

We  are  already  far  enough  removed  from  the  beginnings  to  have  the 
sense  of  antiquity  steal  with  its  softening  influence  over  us,  as  we  recall 
the  past  of  Harvard  University.  Ancient  visages  adorn  our  walls  and 
look  down  from  the  canvas  upon  our  festal  assemblies.  We  begin  to 
count  our  years  by  centuries.  Quaint  traditions  have  descended  to  us 
from  the  days  of  the  Fathers;  and  the  hues  of  eld  are  creeping  over  our 
academic  halla  "  My  own  belief,"  says  Dr.  Arnold,  "  is  that  our  colleges 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  arc,  with  all  their  faults,  the  best  institutions 
of  the  kind  in  the  world — at  least  for  Englishmen."  And  so  I  say,  "  My 
own  belief  is,  that  our  colleges  of  Cambridge,  and  Amherst,  and  Yale, 
and  others  like  them,  are  the  best  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  world— 
at  least  for  Americans."  I  have  felt  the  mighty  rush  of  solemn  and  im- 
pressive associations  that  sweep  like  a  tide  upon  the  soul  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  I  have  paced  the  quadrangles,  meditated  among  the  clois* 
ters,  read  in  the  libraries,  and  wandered  over  the  green  lawns  and  soft 
meadows  in  those  old  university  towns ;  I  have  gazed  on  the  portraits 
and  statues  of  their  illustrious  men ;  I  have  delighted  my  sight  with  the 
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aithitectund  splendors  of  their  venerable  colleges,  chapels,  schools  and 
theaters.  The  effects  of  the  education  there  obtained  are  wonderful  and 
admirable.  We  see  a  body  of  gentlemen  formed  under  this  influence  un- 
■urpassed  in  the  world ;  we  sec  a  digniQed  and  learned  clergj ;  statesmen 
blending  the  classical  tastes  they  have  acquired  there,  with  manly  abili* 
ties  in  practical  affairs,  adorning  the  drudgery  of  business  and  the  details 
of  official  duty  with  the  graces  of  the  muse;  Canning,  and  Pitt,  and 
Fox,  refreshing  their  energies  exhausted  in  the  strife  of  the  Senate,  or 
with  the  cares  of  government,  by  gladly  drinking  at  the  Pierian  spring ; 
Brougham  writing  essays  on  ancient  eloquence,  and  translating  Demos* 
thenes ;  Carlisle,  filling  the  interval  between  two  vice-royalties  by  study- 
ing on  the  spot  the  topography  of  Troy ;  Gladstone,  illustrating  the  schol- 
arship of  the  age,  while  unbending  from  the  severe  toils  of  arranging  the 
budget  and  adjusting  the  revenues  of  a  mighty  empire,  by  writing  three 
volumes  on  Homer,  which  henceforth  no  student^s  library  can  be  with- 
out— these  great  scholars  and  statesmen  tell  us  what  the  highest  forms  of 
English  education  do  for  the  leaders  of  thought  and  action  in  our  mother 
land. 

Again,  the  German  universities  have  been  justly  held  up  to  our  admir- 
ation— ^not  quite  so  justly  to  our  imitation.  The  vast  erudition  of  the 
German  professors — their  profound  speculative  powers — thc'gigantic  con- 
tributions they  have  made  to  the  treasures  of  learning,  entitle  them,  as  a 
body,  to  our  reverence.  They  have  made  the  study  of  the  German  lan- 
guage a  necessity  to  learned  men  every  where.  The  freedom  of  their 
lecture  rooms,  the  endless  accumulation  of  books  in  their  libraries,  the 
liberality  with  which  the  stranger  is  allowed  to  avail  himself  of  them,  give 
the  German  universities  a  prominent  and  most  beneficent  position  in 
modem  culture.  He  who  denies  this  because  German  speculation  has 
sometimes  lost  itself  in  the  clouds  of  mysticism,  or  because  German 
rationalists  have  sometimes  attempted  to  undermine  the  established  truths 
of  history,  sacred  and  profane,  by  the  senseless  jargon  of  the  '*  mythical 
theory  '*-— or  because  a  few  German  naturalist — naturals  they  should  be 
called — have  striven  to  dethrone  the  Creator,  and  to  set  up  in  his  place 
an  inexorable  law,  as  the  Merimnophrontistae  of  the  old  comedy  exalted 
Dinos  to  the  place  of  Zeus — he  who,  offended  by  these  intellectual  ex- 
cesses, rejects  the  good  there  is  in  the  profound  and  faithful  studies  of 
German  scholars  and  philosophers,  runs  into  a  fanatical  extreme  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  German  scholars  and  German  universities  have 
performed  an  important  part,  and  perhaps  have  a  still  more  important 
part  to  perform,  in  the  progress  of  science  and  letters.  Recognizing  fully 
the  merits  of  the  English  and  German  universities  in  their  respective 
spheres,  I  yet  do  not  hesitate  to  compare  our  New  England  system — not 
in  a  boastful,  yet  not  in  a  deprecatory  spirit — with  theirs.  American  col- 
leges have  a  somewhat  different  task  to  accomplish  from  that  either  of 
the  German  or  the  English.  The  young  American,  passing  from  the  uni- 
versity into  the  world,  is  seized  by  the  current  of  events  and  strongly 
and  inevitably  borne  along.    All  too  soon  ho  becomes  a  politician. 
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philanthropist,  reformer.  The  questions  which  agitate  the  age  as  the 
winds  lash  the  heaving  ocean,  belong  not.  at  least  in  their  party  aspect, 
to  academic  life.  The  young  man  here  must  learn  the  principles  which 
shall  help  him  to  meet  them  when  the  moment  comes.  Let  there  be  at 
least  these  short  years  of  calm  for  intellectual  growth.  Let  there  be  no 
premature  excitement  of  passions,  however  laudable  in  themselves,  by 
turning  the  thoughts  of  academic  youth  from  liberal  pursuits  in  this  brief 
prelude,  soon  to  be  followed  by  the  tragic  complications,  the  fierce  emo- 
tions, the  bitter,  unsparing  warfare  that  rages  over  the  field  of  life.  Here 
let  a  barrier  to  the  encroaching  sea  of  political  and  philanthropic  strife 
over  which  it  may  not  pass  be  raised.  Let  our  academic  holidays  be  the 
truce  of  God  wherein  all  may  lay  aside  their  armor  and  meet  on  the  com- 
mon ground  of  the  LitercB  Huvianiores — the  Humaner  letters,  as  good 
learning  was  once  beautifully  called.  There  are  places  enough,  times 
enough,  occasions  enough  for  the  gaudia  certaminis — the  joys  of  battle. 
For  God's  sake,  let  the  din  of  war  never  be  heard  in  the  grove  of  the 
academy.  Our  young  American  needs  more  than  the  European  youth, 
the  training  that  shall  give  him  composure  and  self-command;  that 
shall  give  him  the  mastery  of  his  faculties,  and  the  habit  of  steady 
action.  He  is  a  citizen  of  a  vast  republic  wherein  every  man  has 
his  career  to  open,  his  fortune  to  make,  his  success  to  achieve.  He 
feels  every  moment  the  social  or  party  pressure,  and  the  weight  of  in- 
dividual responsibility.  These  very  circumstances  make  the  period  jn 
which  we  live  one  which  tempts  the  young  man  into  premature  activity. 
He  is  allured  into  the  busy  scene  when  his  faculties  are  but  half  unfolded ; 
his  principles  are  yet  uncertain ;  his  views  vague ;  his  hopes  gorgeous  as 
the  rainbow,  and  perhaps  as  fleeting  and  unsubstantial.  His  tastes  are 
unformed  and  his  moral  being  crude  as  the  unripe  fruit  of  early  summer. 
A  solid  character  is  not  the  growth  of  a  day ;  the  intellectual  faculties 
are  not  matured  without  long  and  vigorous  culture.  To  refine  the  taste 
is  a  laborious  process ;  to  fortify  the  reasoning  power  with  its  appropriate 
discipline  is  an  arduous  undertaking ;  to  store  the  mind  with  sound  and 
solid  learning  is  the  work  of  calm  ana  studious  years.  It  is  business  of 
the  higher  education  to  check  this  fretful  impatience,  this  crude  and 
eager  haste  to  drink  the  cup  of  life ;  to  exhaust  the  intoxicating  drafts 
of  ambition.  By  our  laws  a  man  becomes  his  own  master  at  one-and- 
twenty.  Our  Constitution  provides  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  must  be  at  least  thirty -six ;  and  Aristotle  makes  this  same  age  the 
suitable  one  for  a  man  to  marry.  True  it  is  that  one  man  is  older,  in  all 
that  constitutes  true  manhood,  at  five-and-twenty,  than  another  who  has 
passed  his  grand  climacteric.  This  difference  comes  partly  from  natural 
endowments ;  but  chiefly  it  is  made  by  the  difFerent  use  of  natural  en- 
dowments. The  one  has  dawdled  life  away,  half  asleep  or  something 
worse,  till  all  the  energies  he  had  are  made  unfit  for  use.  The  other  was 
probably  fortunate  in  the  early  discipline  of  parents,  who  knew  better 
than  to  yield  to  his  childish  folly ;  who  neither  spoiled  his  bodily  health 
bf  indulging  his  appetites,  nor  his  mental  health  by  yielding  to  him 
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when  ho  shrank  from  toil,  as  all  boys  will  shrink  at  times.  He  passed 
from  school  to  college,  applying  the  manly  habits  already  formed  to  the 
appropriate  labors  of  the  place,  shirking  no  task,  however  trying,  on  any 
plea  of  laziness  or  dissipation.  He  enters  life  in  the  glory  of  his  early 
manhood,  with  &culties  unfolded,  strengthened  and  alert;  joyously 
marching  on  his  way,  however  steep  and  hard,  to  assured  success ;  nelp- 
ful  he  to  others  who  can  not  heip  themselves ;  master  of  his  passions ;  no 
fimatic  of  one  idea,  but  giving  hospitable  welcome  to  all  good  thoughts, 
which  ripen  in  his  true  and  genial  nature  into  virtuous  action.  Such  ia 
the  educated  youth,  such  is  the  champion  of  stainless  honor,  armed  with 
weapons  of  immortal  temper,  whom  Harvard  loves  to  send  forth  into  the 
world  to  do  heroic  work.  The  young  man  who  would  achieve  lasting  re- 
nown must  learn  to  curb  his  fiery  impulses  and  subdue  the  wanderings 
of  his  impassioned  thoughts ;  and  this  the  studies  of  the  University  most 
readily  help  him  to  do.  I  do  not  say  there  is  no  other  way  of  achieving 
this  result  But  this  is  the  shortest  and  most  effective  way.  Great  men 
conquer  great  difficulties,  and  show  themselves  great  in  doing  so ;  but 
they  remember  what  the  difficulties  were,  and  strive  to  put  them  out  of 
the  way  of  their  successors.  Washington  and  Franklin  were  not  uni- 
Tersity  men;  but  the  former  recommended,  and  the  latter  founded  a 
university.  Franklin  was  not  a  classical  scholar,  but  he  provided  the 
means  whereby  others  should  become  classical  scholars,  and  wishing  to 
make  a  present  to  our  library  which  should  signalize  his  appreciation  of 
good  learning,  he  sent — not  poor  Richard — ^but  a  handsome  copy  of  Vir- 
giL  But  if  severe  training  be  necessary  for  effective  mental  action,  what 
xoom  is  left  for  spontaneous  impulse,  some  may  ask — what  channel  for 
inspiration  ?  For  among  those  who  question  the  ancient  methods,  we 
hear  a  great  deal  said  about  inspiration  and  spontaneity — pardon  me  the 
word,  I  never  used  it  before.  Without  discipline  there  is  no  spontaneous 
action  worth  having ;  no  inspiration  that  <lcscrves  to  be  listened  to.  St 
Paul  drew  an  illustration  from  the  Grecian  games ;  let  me  ask  the  ad- 
Tocates  of  spontaneity  what  they  think  of  the  principle  as  applied  to  the 
boat  races  in  which  our  young  friends  have  so  much  distinguished  them- 
selves. Are  the  careful  diet,  the  early  hours,  the  daily  testing  of  vigor 
and  skill,  the  total  abstinence  from  huftful  drinks  and  food,  the  training 
of  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  hand — are  all  these  spontaneous  actions? 
Does  the  man  who  pulls  the  stroke  oar  do  it  by  spontaneity  ?  I  know 
not — I  never  tried  it — but  I  should  not  like  to  pull  against  such  a  man 
with  all  the  spontaneity  I  could  muster.  The  most  beggarly  ballad 
singer  that  earns  his  daily  bread  by  twanging  his  harp  and  singing  his 
poor  old  songs  at  cottage  doors,  has  won  his  skill  of  hand  and  voice  and 
style  by  long  and  persistent  training.  The  immortal  verse  of  Homer  was 
no  careless  outpouring  of  sudden  impulse.  We  may  be  sure  that  the 
unapproachable  perfection  of  his  transcendent  composition  was  the  result 
of  long  and  careful  cultivation.  It  is  true  that  he  inherited  a  language 
formed  under  the  happiest  influences  of  nature,  by  a  race  who  possessed 
a  manly  vigor  and  an  exquisite  susceptibility  to  the  beauty  of  sound  and 
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form.  The  Ionic  Greek,  which  he  learned  from  his  mother's  lips, 
the  most  wonderful  instrument  on  which  poet  erer  played.  For  ereiy 
mood  of  man's  changing  mind  ;  for  every  affection  of  the  heart ;  for  ererj 
form  of  outward  nature  it  possessed  that  peculiar  felicity  of  expression 
which  places  the  things  described  directly  before  the  hearer.  And  Homer 
inherited  from  his  birth  each  gift  and  grace  with  which  the  gods  hsTS 
ever  crowned  their  darlings.  His  vigilant  eye  let  no  object,  great  or 
small,  escape  its  lightning  glance :  his  ear  drank  in  the  melodies  of  nature 
and  art ;  his  exquisitely  strung  nerves  vibrated  to  every  breath  of  heaven, 
every  voice  of  passion,  every  stirring  impulse  of  the  soul.  But  he  stored 
his  mind  with  all  the  knowledge  of  his  age.  He  traveled  over  the  ancient 
Grecian  world,  and  with  a  keenness  of  observation  which  no  naturalist 
of  modern  times  has  ever  surpassed,  he  noted  the  phenomena  of  Nature 
on  the  bosom  of  the  stormy  sea,  on  the  resounding  shore,  in  the  silence 
of  the  star-lit  night,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  at  the  setting  of  the  Pleiaden 
And  when  the  inspiration  came  upon  him,  and  his  thoughts  voluntarily 
moved  harmonious  numbers,  the  thought,  and  knowledge,  and  disci- 
pline were  there ;  the  listening  throngs  at  the  Ionian  festivals  knew  that 
they  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  greatest  creative  intellect — the  wisest  of 
men — the  favorite  of  the  heavenly  powers.  From  that  day  to  this  the 
law  has  remained  the  same.  The  gods  have  placed  labor  before  excel- 
lence, and  the  condition  is  inexorably  exacted.  The  superiority  of  genius 
is  not  only  a  superiority  of  natural  endowment,  but  a  force  of  will  and  a 
faculty  of  toil  that  bring  all  natural  endowments  into  the  highest  and  the 
most  efficient  activity. 

The  proper  objects  of  a  university  are  twofold ;  1,  educating  young 
men  to  the  highest  efficiency  of  their  intellectual  faculties,  and  to  the  no- 
blest culture  of  their  moral  and  religious  natures.  To  accomplish  this 
end,  both  experience  and  reason  have  shown  that  the  study  of  the  class- 
ical languages  of  antiquity — the  Greek  and  Latin-— the  mathematics  and 
the  physical  sciences  and  intellectual  philosophy,  are  the  best  mean& 
Other  sciences  and  other  departments  of  literature  are  added,  according 
to  time,  taste  and  inclination,  for  practical  utility  and  literary  accomplish- 
ment. Modem  languages  are  provided  for  as  the  keys  to  the  precious 
treasures  of  literature  in  which  the  cultivated  nations  of  Europe  have  em- 
bodied their  best  thoughts.  The  two  great  languages  of  antiquity  have 
been  taken  as  the  basis  of  literary  culture,  first,  because,  as  languages,  as 
instruments  for  the  expression  of  thought,  they  stand  in  the  long  line  of 
Indo-European  tongues,  and  in  the  long  succession  of  centuries,  at  the 
highest  point  of  perfection.  Speech  in  itself  is  one  of  the  grandest  and 
most  beautiful  objects  of  study.  Taking  it  in  all  its  relations  and  forms, 
we  may  call  it  the  chief  distinction  of  man.  It  is  one  of  the  divinest  mir- 
acles of  our  being.  When  we  speak  we  set  in  motion  an  organism  framed 
with  inexpressible  skill  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  Creator.  What 
curious  and  subtle  adaptations  have  been  contrived  to  make  the  art  of 
speech  not  only  possible  but  easy — so  easy,  and  so  natural,  that  we  never 
pause  to  reflect  upon  the  miracle  of  the  phenomenon.    The  articulating 
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QtpMB,  BO  ezquisitelj  constructed  and  acUusted;  the  elastic  air,  that 
■erres  so  many  other  wonderful  purposes  in  the  economy  of  the  universe ; 
the  intellect,  created  as  all  science  shows,  in  the  image  of  the  Dirine 
mind,  transmitting  its  commands  from  the  brain,  where  it  sits  enthroned 
like  a  god,  along  the  speeding  nerves  to  its  servants,  the  articulating 
organs;  the  impulse  moving  on  the  wings  of  the  breeze,  sweeping 
throng^  intervening  space,  knocking  at  the  porches  of  the  car,  and  de- 
livering the  message — a  bodiless  thought — to  another  kindred  mind. 
How  common-place,  how  mysterious,  how  divine!  No  wonder  that 
Rhenius,  a  missionary  in  the  East,  in  the  preface  to  his  ^^  Tamil  Oram-' 
mar,^*  czdaims:  *^To  God,  the  Eternal  and  Almighty  Jehovah,  and 
Author  of  speech,  be  glory  forever  and  ever."  But  these  two  languages 
are  not  only  the  perfection  of  the  forms  of  speech ;  they  contaflk  the 
JDOSt  admirable  compositions  in  every  species  of  literature  which  stand  In 
point  of  time  also  at  the  head  of  that  European  civilization  to  which  we 
belong.  Nothing  can  change  the  past ;  the  position  they  occupy,  the 
hifluence  they  have  exercised  over  the  course  of  thought  and  the  forma 
of  literature  are  immutable  &cts.  Whatever  progress  the  nations  may 
make,  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  stand  as  the  venerable  teachers  of 
the  European  world.  You  can  not  cut  off  the  fountain  head ;  you  can 
not  stop  the  stream.  To  the  end  of  time  the  great  classic  authors  of 
Greece  and  Rome  will  be  the  models  of  all  that  is  noble  in  expression, 
elegant  in  style,  chastened  in  taste.  Doubtless  the  ages  advance  in 
knowledge  and  culture  as  they  advance  in  time.  But  the  twin  peaks  of 
Parnassus  still  rise,  and  only  one  poet  soars  to  the  side  of  Uomcr.  The 
Bema  stands  silent  and  solitary  in  Athens,  and  no  orator  has  ascended 
its  steps  and  plucked  the  crown  from  the  brow  of  Demosthenes. 

The  Cephissus  and  the  Dissus  listened  to  the  philosophy  of  PUto  and 
Aristotle ;  but  no  modem  Cephissus  and  Bissus  so  haunt  the  memories 
of  cultivated  thinkers  as  these  slender  streamlets.  He  would  be  a  bold 
man  who  asserted  that  any  dramatist  has  surpassed  or  that  more  than  one 
has  equaled  .^schylus  and  Sophocles.  There  have  been  many  more 
populous  and  wealthy  cities  than  Athens,  but  only  one  Athens  has  illus- 
trated the  history  of  man — ^there  has  been  but  one  Athens  in  the  world. 
Time  has  not  dimmed  her  ancient  glories;  her  schools  still  school  man- 
kind ;  her  language  is  the  Unguage  of  letters,  of  art,  of  science.  There 
has  been  but  one  Acropolis  over  which  the  virgin  goddess  of  wisdom 
kept  watch  and  ward  with  spear  and  shield.  There  has  been  but  one 
Parthenon,  built  by  the  genius  of  Architecture,  and  adorned  with  the 
unapproachable  perfections  of  Phidian  statues ;  and  there  it  stands  in  the 
pathetic  beauty  of  decay,  kindling  in  the  blaze  of  the  noonday  sun,  or 
■oftly  gleaming  under  the  inexpressible  loveliness  of  the  full  moon  of 


Great  moralists  have  taught  the  lessons  of  wisdom  and  goodness  in 
orery  generation  of  men ;  but  only  the  Son  of  God  rose  to  diviner  strains 
than  Socrates,  whose  teachings  of  the  obligations  of  duty,  the  immortality 
of  the  aooli  the  foi^venen  of  iigurieSi  the  certainty  of  judgment  to  coma, 
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sanctify  the  rocky  chamber  where  he  held  those  dialogues  recorded  by  th« 
most  beloved  of  his  disciples,  and  where,  when  the  great  discussion 
ended,  and  the  setting  sun  was  still  lighting  the  hill  of  Mars  and  the 
Acropolis  with  its  uncqualed  glories,  he  died  a  martyr*s  death  because  he 
would  not  disobey  his  country's  laws. 

A  liberal  education,  a  university  education,  aims  to  train  the  mind  in 
these  high  studies,  to  make  it  familiar  with  these  inspiring  examples,  to 
refine  the  taste,  exercise  the  judgment,  soflen  the  heart,  b}'  these  human- 
izing arts.  I  have  dwelt  a  few  moments  on  this  department  of  university 
education,  partly  I  suppose,  because  the  studies  of  my  life  have  been 
more  especially  consecrated  to  its  cultivation ;  but  partly  also  because 
the  utility  of  these  pursuits  and  their  fitness  to  hold  the  prominent  place 
whift  our  system  assigns  them,  have  been  vehemently  questioned.  The 
discipline  of  the  exact  sciences  and  their  practical  usefulness,  the  import- 
ance of  cultivating  the  powers  of  observation,  and  guarding  against  the 
illusions  of  the  senses,  the  value  of  a  careful  initiation  into  the  philosophy 
of  the  mind,  and  the  political  sciences,  no  man  in  his  senses  ever  denied, 
and  I  have  no  time  now  to  waste  on  idiots. 

I  believe  the  education  founded  on  the  studies  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
is  the  best  for  a  young  man  considered  as  a  rational  being ;  and  if  best 
for  a  young  man  as  a  rational  being,  it  is  also  the  best  preparation  he  can 
have  for  any  special  department  of  life.  He  will  not  only  be  the  better 
lawyer,  clergyman,  physician,  for  having  had  it,  but  ho  will  be  the  better 
citizen,  the  better  merchant,  the  better  banker,  the  better  every  thing. 
The  late  Colonel  Perkins  told  me  that  if  he  were  then  in  active  life,  and 
had  to  choose  between  two  young  men  for  his  counting-house,  of  equal 
natural  abilities,  of  equal  excellence  of  character,  the  one  having  received 
a  college  education,  with  no  special  preparation  for  business,  the  other 
with  a  good  school  education  and  the  most  careful  training  in  book- 
keeping, and  the  other  arts  which  have  a  special  bearing  on  commercial 
pursuits,  he  should  take  the  college  man.  The  ground  of  judgment  taken 
by  that  eminent  and  very  able  merchant  was  that  the  college  man  could 
easily  master  the  details  of  the  business,  with  the  general  culture  his  edu- 
cation had  given  him,  so  as  to  be  equal  to  his  rival  in  that  special  thing, 
and  that  done,  he  would  always  be,  in  other  respects,  the  superior.  And 
I  have  been  told  by  an  eminent  professor  of  natural  science,  who  formerly 
belonged  to  a  foreign  university  into  which  came  pupils  from  the  gym- 
nasia, where  a  classical  course  was  required,  and  others  from  the  so  called 
real  schools,  where  the  studies  were  exclusively  practical  and  scientific, 
that  invariably  the  classical  men  were  the  best  in  the  study  of  the  natural 
sciences,  for  which  the  preparation  of  the  others,  in  a  superficial  view, 
would  be  supposed  to  have  best  qualified  them.  The  reason  was  the 
same  as  that  given  by  the  merchant:  the  gymnasia  furnished  a  more 
complete  exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  he  who  had  been  sub- 
jected to  it  was  better  fitted  for  any  special  department  in  the  university, 
I  think  these  views  are  sound  and  philosophical ;  and  while  I  do  not 
clahn  that  a  university  education  is  cs.scntial  to  professional  pursuits, 
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practical  business  or  public  life,  I  would  strongly  urge  it  upon  eyery 
joung  man  looking  forward  to  either  of  these  careers,  who  can  command 
his  time  and  has  the  mean&  Our  assemblage  of  institutions  adapt  them- 
selves, however,  to  the  various  conditions  and  objects  of  men.  We  do 
not  require  a  young  man  to  pass  the  undergraduate  department  in  order 
to  enter  the  scientific  or  professional  schools,  because  we  know  that  many 
who  will  greatly  profit  by  these  schools  can  not  spare  the  time  required 
by  the  college,  yet  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  in  every  one  of 
these  cases  a  previous  college  course  would  in  after-life  prove  to  be  an 
inestimable  blessing.  I  should  be  glad  to  illustrate  this  topic  at  greater 
length,  but  passing  time  warns  me  that  I  must  forbear.  Socrates  deemed 
himself  happy  that  he  was  about  to  migrate  after  death  to  a  blessed 
region  where  he  should  meet  and  converse  with  the  souls  of  Homer,  and 
Hesiod,  and  other  good  and  famous  men.  The  scholar  now  maj^  enjoy 
the  anticipated  happiness  of  Socrates.  He  may  read  the  very  words, 
glow  with  the  very  thoughts,  fill  his  memory  with  the  very  images  that 
revolved  in  the  capacious  genius  of  the  old  Ionian  singer,  whose  undying 
▼erse  still  reproduces  the  Hellespontine  shore,  echoes  with  the  multitu- 
dinous plashing  of  the  sea,  and  repeoples  with  heroic  forms  the  plain  of 
Troy,  over  whose  silent  fields  the  Simosis  and  Scamandcr  steal  their 
languid  way,  as  the  traveler,  Iliad  in  hand,  sweeps  along  the  sparkling 
waters,  with  Ida,  Gargarus,  and  the  Mysian  Olympus  in  sight  while  Tene- 
dos,  and  Imbros,  and  Samothrace,  rich  with  poetical  memories,  flash  like 
gems  on  the  bosom  of  the  iEgean  deep.  An  English  gentleman — Mr.  Cal- 
Tert— owns  the  immortal  plain,  and  is  reclaiming  it  with  British  capital 
from  the  exhaustion  of  centuries  of  barbaric  possession.  But  the  genius 
of  Homer  holds  it  by  an  older  title,  inalienable,  recognized  by  the  whole 
educated  world ;  and  the  scholar  who  sails  its  neighboring  waters,  and 
treads  its  shores,  is  the  guest  of  him  who  has  possessed  it  by  the  right  of 
song  for  more  than  three  thousand  years.  Is  it  not  something,  too,  to 
tread  the  Bema — that  illustrious  rock — and  recall  the  majestic  words  of 
Demosthenes,  which  entranced  the  souls  of  his  countrymen,  and  kept  the 
arms  of  Philip  and  Alexander  for  twenty  years  at  bay — the  very  words 
of  matchless  grace  and  resistless  force,  wherein  the  master*s  fiery  inspira- 
tion flowed  ?  Is  it  not  something  to  repeat  the  very  phrases  in  which 
Plato  delivered  his  divine  philosophy  to  his  disciples,  while  the  breezes 
played  among  the  weird  old  olive  groves,  sacred  to  Minerva,  and  the  silvery 
waters  of  the  Cephissus  went  murmuring  by,  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago?  When  Cicero  visited  Athens,  he  turned  aside  at  the  Peiraic 
gate  and  passed  up  the  plain  to  the  shady  walks  of  the  academy,  that  he 
might  refresh  his  soul  with  the  exalting  associations  of  the  spot,  even  be- 
fore he  beheld  the  wonders  of  art  that  crowned  the  Acropolis,  or  con- 
Tersed  with  the  accomplished  men  who  in  that  age  still  crowded  the 
gardens,  the  schools,  the  Lesch^e,  and  the  porticos.  To  the  scholar  of 
the  present  day  the  enjoyment  is  more  exquisite,  the  delight  of  such 
associations  more  intense. 
But  I  must  tear  myself  away  from  these  classic  memories,  that  recall 
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moments  that  were  eras  in  the  intellectual  life— hours,  happy  hours,  too 
quickly  fled. 

I  have  said  that  the  object  of  a  university  was  partly  to  educate  the 
young — the  picked  and  chosen  youth  of  the  country ;  but  it  is  also  in  part 
the  duty  of  the  professors  to  add  to  the  literature  and  science  of  their  re- 
spective departments.  The  university  that  fails  to  do  this,  fails  in  an  essen- 
tial portion  of  its  proper  business.  For  the  men  of  Harvard  I  proudly  and 
gratefully  appeal  to  the  j  udgment  of  the  world.  Natural  and  mathematical 
science,  law,  philosophy,  j)oetry,  are  daily  receiving  important  accessions 
from  the  heads  and  hands  of  our  professors.  Leading  works  in  all  the 
provinces  of  the  intellectual  domain  might  be  enumerated  produced  within 
the  last  ten  years.  But  in  this  presence  I  forbear.  In  the  other  branches 
of  academic  duty,  the  all  important  question  is,  does  the  training  of  Har- 
vard rear  up  a  race  of  men,  high  minded  men  ?  Public  and  private  mu- 
nificence has  built  and  filled  yonder  librar}'  and  these  learned  halla  The 
same  generous  spirit  has  endowed  these  professorships.  Have  the  objects 
of  all  these  noble  endowments  and  costly  sacrifices  been  attained  ?  Are 
all  these  diligent  labors,  these  watchful  cares  daily  and  nightly  exercised 
by  the  academic  body,  rewarded  by  the  bright  accomplishments  and 
honorable  characters  of  the  young  men  who  annually  go  forth  from  these 
ancient  halls  into  the  busy  world  ?  If  not,  let  the  ancient  halls  crumble 
to  the  earth ;  let  yonder  noble  library  be  scattered  or  burned  by  invading 
barbarians ;  let  yonder  museum,  which  now  contains  in  its  ample  spaces 
an  organic  world,  be  leveled  brick  by  brick,  and  the  naturalist  who  rules 
there  return  to  the  land  whose  great  loss  we  have  thought  our  exceeding 
gain  in  his  coming.  But  no ;  the  halls,  libraries,  museums,  shall  stand, 
and  their  means  of  progress  and  utility  shall  be  indefinitely  enlarged. 
The  naturalist  shall  stay  where  he  is.  There  is  no  end  to  the  public  and 
private  blessings  they  confer.  Proudly  and  gratefully  I  go  before  the 
world  with  these  graduates  of  Harvard — from  the  noble  man  who  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  long  catalogue  of  illustrious  living  names,  to  the  class 
that  received  their  diplomas  yesterday. 

There  are  some  who  doubt  the  wisdom  of  our  system  and  the  fitness  of 
our  discipline,  but  behold  the  results.  I  make  no  boastful  comparisons, 
but  wherever  I  meet  a  Cambridge  man  I  know  that  I  am  in  the  society 
of  a  gentleman.  I  think  I  have  known  the  Cambridge  student  long 
enough  to  understand  his  qualities.  I  know  that  he  sometimes  sports 
fiintastic  and  paradoxical  theories  of  his  own  rights,  especially  as  against 
the  faculty ;  I  am  aware  that  he  sometimes  labors  under  the  most  incred- 
ible delusions  as  to  the  insidious  designs  of  tutors  and  proctors  against  his 
peace  and  dignity,  for  I  have  been  a  tutor  and  a  victim  ;  but  I  doubt  if  the 
faults  of  students  are  as  great  as  those  that  other  bodies  of  young  men, 
if  assembled  in  equal  numbers,  would  exhibit  I  am  convinced  that  they 
have  better  safeguards  against  serious  moral  dangers  than  other  young 
men  enjoy.  Nowhere,  I  think,  is  the  influence  of  high  character  more 
powerful  or  pervading.  I  know  of  no  form  of  society  where,  with  the 
greatest  moquality  of  social  condition  and  wealthy  such  absolute  justice 
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is  done  to  merit  Rich  and  poor,  country  boys  and  city  boys,  candidates 
weU  prepared  and  candidates  ill  prepared,  here  come  together.  In  spite 
of  their  errors  of  opinion  and  conduct,  as  towards  the  authorities  un* 
dcr  which  they  are  placed,  in  their  bearing  toward  each  other,  in 
the  honors  they  award  to  each  other,  I  firmly  believe  that  no  society 
of  men  in  the  world,  young  or  old,  are  governed  by  a  more  absolute 
sense  of  perfect  and  impartial  justice.  We  used  to  hear  in  former  times 
of  charity  scholars.  Young  men  destitute  of  this  world^s  goods,  but  rich 
in  hope  and  aspirations,  were  above  the  fidse  pride  of  refusing  to  perform 
services  which  the  more  fastidious  tone  of  our  day  would  perhaps  call 
unmanly,  to  earn  tliereby  money  to  pay,  in  whole  or  in  port,  the  cost  of 
their  education.  The  rich  classmates  of  such  a  young  man  never  made 
them  feel,  by  scornful  look  or  haughty  manner,  or  stinging  allusion,  the 
■ense  of  inequality.  The  same  scholar  who,  in  comments  hall,  waited 
upon  his  wealthier  classmates,  or  rang  the  morning  bell,  or  kindled  the 
fire  in  the  recitation  room,  presided  in  the  evening  over  one  of  the  literaiy 
sodetiea,  into  which  the  rich  young  man  felt  himself  honored  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  common  member.  Edud  it^experttu  loquor.  This  generous 
principle  of  scholarly  association,  making  a  students  position  in  the  most 
important  respects  dependent  upon  what  be  i$^  and  not  upon  what  he  ha»^ 
is  a  noble  characteristic  of  college  life.  But  the  poor  scholars  are  not  the 
only  charity  scholars.  Rich  and  poor  are  alike  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
founders  and  benefactors  of  the  university.  In  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  col- 
lege is  only  a  great  charity.  The  teaching  of  the  learned  professors,  the 
use  of  these  museums  and  libraries,  the  countless  benefits  of  a  residence 
here,  arc  procured  for  rich  and  poor  alike,  from  what  or  by  whom  ?  Not 
from  the  money  paid  in  term  bills,  but  from  the  well  directed  charities 
of  past  generations  and  the  present  These  precious  opportunities,  which 
money  can  not  purchase,  are  open  to  the  richest  as  well  as  the  poorest, 
ibr  half  the  sum  paid  for  tuition  at  some  of  our  private  schools.  The 
wealthiest  scholar  is  dependent  on  charity  for  at  least  five-sixths  of  what 
his  education  costs,  and  the  poorest  only  for  a  trifle  more.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  richest  and  the  poorest  this  year  has  been  but  thirty 
dollars.  Every  student  who  has  ever  graduated  here,  whether  he  waited 
at  table,  made  fires,  rang  bells,  kept  monitors*  bills,  or  not,  has  been  a 
charity  student — nothing  more. 

Under  these  varied  and  contrasted  influences  the  general  type  of  char- 
acter formed  here  is  one  in  which  truth,  honor,  generous  feeling,  broth* 
eriy  kindness,  most  generally  and  permanently  prevail.  We  meet  it  in 
all  the  walks  of  life,  in  practical  afiairs,  in  the  professions,  in  church,  in 
state.  It  is  not  often  found  in  its  highest  development,  but  when  it  is, 
how  lovely  does  it  rise  before  us.  Purity,  manliness,  and  ardent  youth 
go  well  together.  The  union  of  these  high  qualities  with  the  graceful- 
ness of  opening  life  and  glowing  manhood,  is  every  where  a  lovely  spec- 
tacle, which  the  gods  may  contemplate  with  delight  Nowhere  is  it 
knrelier  or  more  beloved  than  among  its  kindred  youth  at  college.  Have 
you  not  watched  him  in  his  daily  walk?    Refin<^  in  manners,  ^QivWi^  Vcw 
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bearing,  quiet  in  speech,  and  never  uttering  a  coarse  word  or  a  doubtful 
jest,  he  moves  like  the  angel  of  Milton,  severe  in  youthful  beauty.  He  is 
devout  and  religious  without  ostentation,  but  without  the  dread  of  show* 
ing  it  on  all  fitting  occasions.  The  harmony  of  his  life  is  felt  by  the 
lightest  of  his  companions.  Do  his  fellow  students  doubt  his  virtue^ 
sneer  at  his  purity,  scorn  his  gentleness?  He  who  thinks  so  greatly 
misjudges  their  generous  natures.  In  his  calm  and  saintly  presence  vice 
shrinks  abashed,  and  tries  to  hide  her  ugliness ;  loose  phrase  and  sug> 
gestive  song  die  away  upon  shamed  and  silenced  lips.  His  speech  is 
precious  as  gold ;  his  opinion  sways  like  the  sentence  of  a  sage ;  his 
father^s  pride,  his  mother*8  joy,  the  idol  of  his  sister^s  heart — is  this  be- 
ing a  dream  of  fancy  ?  God  forbid.  I  seem  to  see  him  now,  standing 
in  bodily  presence  before  me.  Alas !  he  sleeps  in  yonder  city  of  the 
dead.  His  memory,  crowned  with  amaranthine  virtues,  is  the  viewless 
presence  in  which  he  lives  among  us. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  high  time  for  me  to  close.  God  grant  that  wo  may  all 
work  in  harmony  for  the  prosperity  of  the  common  mother  of  our  minds. 
God  grant  that  these  young  men,  who  come  up  year  by  year,  may  under 
the  influences  of  the  place  be  strengthened  for  every  good  word  and  woiir. 
If  I  may  be  thought,  hereafter,  to  have  wrought  in  some  humble  measure 
toward  the  consummation  of  my  hopes,  that  will  be  renown  enough. 


VI.   HARVARD  COLLEGE.* 


1636—1654. 

In  1636,  six  yean  after  the  first  settlement  of  Boston,  the  General 
Court,  or  Legislature,  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  met 
at  Boston  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  continued  in  session  until  the 
28th  of  October,  passed  an  actf  appropriating  £400  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  school,  or  college.  The  sum  thus  set  apart  was 
more  than  the  whole  tax  levied  on  the  colony,  at  that  time,  in  a  sin- 
gle year.  The  civilized  portion  of  the  population  did  not  exceed  ^ve 
thousand  persons  of  all  ages,  and  these  were  scattered  thinly  through 
ten  or  twelve  small  villages,  in  a  country  whose  resources  was  not  yet 
developed,  and  of  which  so  little  was  known,  that  it  might  be  said  to 
be  unexplored.  But  in  all  these  villages,  the  magistrates  and  minis- 
ters were  educated  men — many  of  them  were  eminent  graduates  of 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  not  a  few  of  them  had  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  England.  These  men  gave  direction  to  the  educa- 
tional policy  of  the  colony,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
public  schools  and  colleges,  so  that  ^  learning  was  not  buried  in  the 
graves  of  the  fathers  in  church  and  commonwealth."! 

In  1637,  Governor  Winthrop,  Deputy-Governor  Dudley,  Counsel- 
ors Humphrey,  Harlaskenden,  and  Houghton,  and  the  Ministers 
Cotton,  Wilson,  Davenport,  Wells,  Shepard,  and  Peters,  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Court  **  to  take  order  for  a  college,"  which, 
in  the  same  year,  was  located  in  Newtown,  and  which  name  was 
changed,  in  1638,  to  Cambridge,  in  remembrance  of  the  place  where 
so  many  of  the  leading  colonists  had  received  their  education. 

In  1638,  the  Rev.  John  Harvard,  who  came  to  Charlestown  in 
1637,  gave  by  his  will  the  sum  of  £779  l7ff.  2d.  in  money,  and  more 
than  three  hundred  volumes  of  books.     It  is  to  be  lamented  that  so 

•  Thia  sketch  will  follow  satMtantiallj  Eliot's  •«  HUtory  of  Harvard  College." 
t  •*  The  Court  agreed  to  fire  £400  toward  a  school  or  coUeg e,  whereof  £200  to  be  pa!d 
Best  jrcar,  and  X200  when  the  work  is  finished,  and  the  next  Court  to  appoint  where  and 
what  buiklinf ."    For  List  of  Legislatire  Grants,  see  Appendix,  p.  139. 

t  **Tht  ends  for  which  our  fathers  did  chieilj  erect  a  college  in  New  England,  were  ttuit 
■o  scholars  might  be  there  educated  for  the  senrice  of  Christ  and  his  churches,  in  the  work 
ttf  the  ministry,  and  that  thejr  might  be  seasoned  in  their  tender  years  with  such  principles  us 
Wought  their  blessed  progenitors  into  this  wilderness.  There  Is  no  one  thing  of  greater  con- 
ccmmcot  to  these  churches,  in  present  and  aAertlmes,  than  the  prosperity  of  that  society. 
Thej  caD  ooc  subsist  without  a  college  "—Dr.  Increaae  Mather, 
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very  little  is  known  of  a  man  whose  name  is  deservedly  oommemoni- 
tcd  in  that  of  the  college,  to  which  his  bequest  was  so  timelj  and  to 
bountiful  an  aid.  lie  had  been  but  a  few  months  in  the  colony, 
though  long  enough  to  acquire  the  respect  of  his  associates,  and  to 
excite  in  himself  the  strongest  sympathy  with  the  effort  to  extend  the 
means  of  education.  He  was  a  scholar,  as  well  as  an  orthodox 
divine,  and  a  practical  Christian ;  and  it  is  a  striking  characteristic  of 
tlje  age,  and  of  the  individual,  that  a  man  of  such  character,  and  in 
i^uch  circumstances,  should  have  been  found  in  bis  position.  The 
sum  above  named  was  but  half  of  his  property,  and  must  be  esteemed 
equal  to  six  or  seven  times  the  same  nominal  amount  at  the  present 
day — sufficient,  certainly,  to  secure  to  its  possessor  the  comforts  of 
life,  as  they  would  then  have  been  esteemed.  And  yet  be  leaves  bit 
native  country,  a  voluntary  exile,  and  resorts  to  the  feeble  settlement 
of  a  scanty  colony,  in  an  unknown  wild,  and  preaches  the  gospel  to 
the  little  flock  that  can  be  found  there  to  attend  his  ministrations^ 
It*  there  be  such  a  thing  as  strength  in  the  human  character,  or  eleva- 
tion of  pnrposc,  and  superiority  to  worldly  advantages,  in  the  bnmaa 
lieart,  surely  they  were  exhibited  by  John  Harvard* 

The  first  class  was  formed  in  1638,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Nathaniel 
£»iton — but  whether  as  a  preparatory  or  collegiate  class  does  not  apr 
}>eAr.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Mr.  Eaton  enjoys  the  bad  pre- 
eminence of  being  mentioned  as  one  of  the  earliest  schoolmasters  in 
New  England,  who  disgraced  his  calling  as  a  teacher  of  **  the  school  ai 
Cambridge,"  by  bad  temper,  unjustifiable  severities,  and  short  commons. 

In  1040  the  General  Court  granted  to  the  college  the  income  of 
the  Charlestown  ferry ;  and  in  the  same  year,  the  liev.  Henry  Dun- 
ster  arrived  from  England;  and  so  eminently  qualified  was  he  bj 
learning,  ability  and  virtues  for  the  office  of  president,  that  he  wa» 
placed  in  it  at  once  by  a  sort  of  acclamation  and  general  consent 
lie  was  inducted  into  the  office  on  the  27th  of  August,  1640.  Under 
]m  administration,  and  principally  by  bis  efforts,  a  course  of  study 
was  prescribed,  a  code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  students  was 
framed,  the  ceremonial  of  the  annual  commencement  and  conferring 
of  degrees  was  instituted,  and  a  charter,  the  first  corporation  created 
by  the  General  Court,  and  which  still  remain  as  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  oldest  literary  institution  in  this  country,  was  obtained.  Prob- 
ably the  college  never  had  a  more  able,  faithful,  and  devoted  officer 
than  President  Dunster,  and  yet  all  his  services  to  the  cause  of  good 
learning  could  not  protect  him  from  being  indicted  by  the  grand  jury 


*  For  "Memoir  a(  Hamrd,"  Md  Mr.  ETtrelf*  »di\r«wotv  «r«cttnc  a  mnrnmaiKtA  lokta 
memory  la  1838,  of  Itamrci's  "ilmenam  J»umol  ^  Edueoi4«m,"  N«\.N  .,^  V2\-a\, 
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for  disturbing  the  ordinance  of  infant  baptism  by  preaching  antipedo- 
baptUm  in  the  church  of  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  pastor.  He 
was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  receive  admonition  on  Lecture 
Day,*  and  to  be  laid  under  bonds  for  good  behavior ;  and  so  strong 
was  the  pressure  against  him,  that  on  the  24th  of  October,  1654,  he 
resigned  the  presidency,  and  retired  to  Scituate,  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
Plymouth  Colony,  where  he  died  in  the  following  year.  In  cx>mpli- 
ance  with  his  dying  request,  his  body  was  brought  back  to  Cambridge, 
that  it  might  rest  near  the  college  which  he  had  loved  and  served  so 
fiiithfully. 

Some  of  the  provisions  in  the  laws  for  the  government  of  the  col- 
lege, drawn  up  by  President  Dunster,  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
manners  of  that  age.  ^^  They  [the  students]  shall  honor,  as  their  pa- 
rents, the  magistrates,  elders,  tutors,  and  all  who  are  older  than  them- 
selves, as  reason  requires^  being  silent  in  their  presence,  except  when 
asked  a  question,  not  contradicting,  but  showing  all  those  marks  of 
honor  and  reverence  which  are  in  praiseworthy  use,  saluting  them 
with  a  bow,  standing  uncovered,^'  <bc.  The  use  of  their  mother 
tongue  was  prohibited,  and  perhaps  so  much  might  be  efiected  by 
law  even  now ;  but  it  would  be  entirely  unsafe  to  predict  what  would 
be  the  substitute  for  it  iu  familiar  use.  Latin,  surely,  would  scarcely 
be  thought  of. 

The  mode  of  discipline  authorized  by  the  ** seventeenth  rule"  is  a 
recorded  proof  of  what  otherwise  might  have  rested  on  obscure  tra- 
dition only,  that  our  fathers,  in  common  with  their  contemj>orariea 
generally,  were  not  well  informed  upon  one  characteristic  of  human 
nature,  at  least  The  degrading  and  brutalizing  effect  of  stripes  has 
been  so  oflen,  so  eloquently,  and  so  learnedly  demonstrated  in  modem 
times,  and  has  been  shown,  besides,  by  the  experience  of  so  many 
ages,  that  it  has  become  a  matter  of  especial  wonder  that  the  genera- 
tions which  grew  up  under  such  a  liability  did  not  relapse  into  bar- 
barism, rather  than  make  any  further  progress  toward  civilization. 
We,  of  the  nineteenth  century,  sympathize  deeply,  and  even  painfully, 
with  the  feelings,  wounded  and  indignant  as  they  must  have  been, 
of  a  future  baronet,  a  governor,  three  presidents  of  the  college,  and 
thirty-seven  ministers  of  the  gospel,  to  say  nothing  of  the  less  distin- 
guished individuals,  all  of  whom  were  exposed,  for  the  four  years  of 
their  college  life,  to  the  cruelty  permitted  in  the  following  law,  sanc- 
tioned by  Dunster.     ^  If  any  student  shall  violate  the  law  of  God  and 

*  Lecture  Day— ReT.  Dr.  Cotton  commenced  the  practice  of  a  public  diarntirae  on  Thura* 
daj  ureacli  wrek.  which  was*  attended  bj  the  detout  from  all  the  villanea  about  Qotlou^and 
baa  been  eontiaueU  to  the  pnaent  time. 
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of  this  college,  either  from  perverseness,  or  from  gross  negligenoe, 
after  he  shall  have  been  twice  admonished,  he  may  he  whipped,  if  not 
an  adult ;  but  if  an  adult,  his  cause  shall  be  laid  before  the  overseers, 
that  notice  may  be  publicly  taken  of  him  according  to  his  deserts. 
In  case  of  graver  offences,  however,  let  no  one  expect  such  gradual 
proceedings,  or  that  an  admonition  must  necessarily  be  repeated  io 
relation  to  the  same  law." 

The  enforcement  of  the  **  twelfth  rule  "  would,  in  these  days,  cer- 
tainly afford  frequent  occasion  for  both  the  admonition  and  the  rod, 
and  one  can  not  but  suspect  that,  even  then,  the  police  of  the  college 
must  have  had  some  calls  for  activity,  both  in  word  and  in  deed.  **  No 
scholar  shall  buy,  sell,  or  exchange  any  thing  of  the  value  of  sixpence,' 
without  the  approbation  of  his  parent,  guardian,  or  tutor.  But  if  he 
shall  do  so,  he  shall  be  fined  by  the  president,  according  to  the  meas- 
ure of  his  offence." 

The  first  commencement  at  Harvard  College,  was  holden  on  the 
0th  of  October,  1642,  when  nine  candidates  took  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts.*  "  They  were  young  men  of  good  hope,"  remarks  Gov. 
Winthrop,  "  and  performed  their  parts  so  as  to  give  good  proof  of 
their  proficiency  in  the  tongues  and  arts.  Most  of  the  members 
of  the  General  Court  were  present,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
students,  dined  at  the  "ordinary  commons,"  Thus  commenced  flow- 
ing out  that  current  of  .cultivated  intellect,  which  has  widened  and 
deepened  into  more  than  a  mighty  stream,  and  exerting  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  social  life  and  public  sentiment  of  each  successive 
generation  for  more  than  two  centuries. 

In  1642  the  General  Court,  held  at  Boston,  passed  the  following 
**  Act  establishing  the  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  :^^ — 

Wherens,  through  the  good  hand  of  God  upon  us,  there  is  a  College  founded 

in  Cambridge,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  called  Harvard  Collkoc,  for  the  en- 

couragemcnt  whereof  this  Court  has  given  the  sum  of  four  hundred  pounds,  and 

also  the  revenue  of  the  ferry  betwixt  Charlestown  and  Boston,  and  that  the  well 

.ordering  and  managing  of  the  said  Colh-ge  is  of  great  concernment ; 

It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  Court,  and  the  authority  thereof,  that  the  Gover- 
nor and  Deputy  Gkivernor  for  the  time  bfiug,  and  all  the  magistrates  of  this  joria- 
diction,  together  with  the  teaching  elders  of  the  six  next  adjoining  towns,  tiz., 
Cambridge,  Watertown,  Charlestown,  Boston,  Roxbury,  and  Dorchester,  and  the 
President  of  the  said  College  for  the  time  being,  shall,  from  time  to  time,  have 
full  power  and  authority  to  make  and  establish  all  such  orders,  statutes,  and  coo- 
stitutions,  as  they  shall  see  necessary  for  the  instituting,  guiding,  and  furthc-riog 
of  the  said  College,  and  the  several  members  thereof,  from  time  to  time,  in  piety, 
morality,  and  learning ;  as  also  to  dispose,  order,  and  manage,  to  the  use  and  be-> 
lioof  of  the  said  College,  and  the  members  thereof,  all  gifts,  legacies,  bequeathi, 
revenues,  lapds,  and  donations,  as  either  have  been,  are,  or  shall  be,  coolerred, 
bestowed,  or  any  ways  shall  fall,  or  come,  to  the  said  College. 

*  See  Appendix  VL  for  the  Statutes,  dec.— reprinted  entire  from  Qaiocj's  ^^Histtrf 
vard  CoBege.** 
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And  where—  it  may  oome  to  pus,  that  many  of  the  laid  mafftstrates  and  taid 
•Idera  may  be  abeent,  or  otherwiM  employed  about  other  weighty  affiiin,  when 
the  eaid  College  may  need  their  present  help  and  oounaei, — It  it  therefore  order- 
ed, that  the  greater  namber  of  said  roagittratee  and  eldcn,  which  ehall  be  preient, 
with  the  President,  shall  have  the  power  of  the  whole.  Provided,  that  if  any 
cooatitmioD,  order,  or  orders,  by  them  made,  shall  be  found  hnrtfol  to  the  said 
College,  or  the  members  thereof,  or  to  the  wcal-pnbiic,  then,  upon  appeal  of  tha 
party  or  parties  grieved,  unto  the  company  of  Overseers,  first  mentioned,  they 
ahall  repeal  the  said  order,  or  orders,  if  they  shall  see  cause,  at  their  next  meet- 
ing, or  stand  accountable  thereof  to  the  next  General  Court. 

In  1643  a  vote  was  passed  by  the  governors  of  the  college  to  adopt 
m  common  seal,  in  a  form  which  has  the  qualities  of  simplicity  and 
appropriate  beauty.  Three  books  were  spread  open  on  a  shield,  and 
upon  them  was  inscribed  the  word  Veritas,  expressing  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner,  the  object  of  the  institution,  and  indicating  the 
most  prominent  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  attained.  It  does  not 
appear  that  this  device  was  ever  engraved,  or  used  ;  though  it  has  the 
merit  of  being  more  comprehensive,  and  more  simple,  than  the  first 
seal  which  was  actually  useil,  and  which  had  the  motto  **  In  Christi 
Oloriam.^*  This,  as  it  would  be  ordinarily  understood,  conveys  the 
erroneous  impression  that  the  institution  was  designed  to  be,  or  that 
it  actually  was,  a  theological  school ;  and  such  an  idea  is  still  more 
directly  countenanced  by  the  motto  subsequently  introduced,  and 
which  is  still  in  use,  Ciiristo  et  £ccle8I.«.  Veritas  includes  every 
species  of  truth,  and  is  therefore  more  strictly  in  unison  with  the 
known  plan  and  character  of  the  college.  The  simplicity  of  the  de- 
vice, characteristic  of  that  age,  recommends  itself  to  the  best  taste  of 
all  ages. 

In  1642  and  1643  many  large  donations  of  money,  types,  books, 
Ac^  vfere  made  by  persons  in  England,  and  in  the  colony.  Some 
of  the  money  which  came  from  abroad  was  taken  by  the  General 
Court,  and  interest  was  allowed  for  it,  at  the  rate  of  more  than  nine 
per  cent.  This  was  continued  for  many  years,  and  then  discontinued 
for  some  time ;  till  at  length,  in  1713,  the  original  sum  was  repaid, 
with  interest  at  six  ner  cent,  from  1685. 

In  1650  a  charter  was  granted  by  the  General  Court,  by  which  the 
President,  five  Fellows,  and  a  Treasurer  were  made  a  "Corporation," 
with  power  of  perpetual  succession,  and  of  doing  many,  nay  almost 
all  necessary  acts  ^'for  the  advancement  and  education  of  youth, 
in  all  manner  of  good  literature,  arts  and  sciences.*' 

TMm  Charter  •/  the  Prettident  and  FeUow§  of  Harvard  College^  under  tha 
Seal  of  the  Colony  of  Maeeachueette  Bay^  and  bearing  date,  May  3lfl,  ii. 
D,  1650. 

Whereas,  through  the  good  hand  of  God,  many  well-devoted  persons  have 
been,  and  daily  are,  moved,  and  stirred  op,  to  give  and  bestow,  sundry  gifts,  lega- 
oics,  lands,  and  re? enues,  for  the  advanoument  of  all  good  Uterature,  arts,  luid 
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sciences,  in  Hanrard  College,  in  Cambridge  in  the  conntj  of  Middlesex,  and  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  President  and  Fellows,  and  ic>r  all  acoommodatioDs  of 
buildings,  and  all  other  necessary  provisions,  that  may  oondaoe  to  the  educatioB 
of  the  English  and  Indian  youth  of  this  country,  in  knowledge  and  godliness. 

It  is  therefore  ordered  and  enacted  by  this  Court,  and  the  authority  thereof, 
that  for  the  furthering  of  so  good  a  work,  and  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  from 
henceforth,  that  the  said  College,  in  Cambndge  in  Middlesex,  in  New  England, 
shall  be  a  Corporation,  consisting  of  seven  persons,  to  wit:  a  President,  five  Pel* 
lows,  and  a  Treasurer  or  Bursar ;  and  that  Henry  Dunster  shall  be  the  first 
President;  Samuel  Mather,  Samuel  Danforth,  Masters  of  Art,  Jonathan  Mitchell, 
Comfort  Starr,  and  Samuel  Eaton,  Bachelors  of  Art,  shall  be  the  five  Fellows; 
and  Thomas  Uanforth  to  be  present  Treasurer,  all  of  them  being  inhabitants  in 
the  Bay,  and  shall  be  the  first  seven  persons  of  which  the  said  Corporation  shall 
consist;  and  that  the  said  seven  pi>rK<>ns,  or  the  greater  numbir  of  them,  procur- 
ing  the  presence  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Collej»e.  and  by  their  counsel  and  con- 
sent, shall  have  power,  and  are  hereby  authorized,  nt  any  time,  or  timi.*s,  to  elect 
a  new  President,  Fellows,  or  Treasurer,  so  oft,  and  from  time  to  time,  ns  any  of 
the  said  persons  shall  die,  or  be  removed  ;  which  said  President  and  Fellows,  for 
the  time  being,  shall  for  ever  hercaHer,  in  name  and  fiict,  be  one  body  politic  and 
corporate  in  law,Ut  all  intents  and  purixwes;  and  shall  have  perpetual  suceefsion: 
and  shall  be  called  by  the  name  of  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  and 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  eligible  as  aforesaid,  and  by  that  name  they,  and  their 
successors,  shall  and  may  purchase  and  acquire  to  themselves,  or  take  and  receive 
upon  free  gift  and  donation,  any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  within  this 
jurisdiction  of  the  Massachusetts,  not  exceeding  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
and  any  goods  and  sums  of  money  whatsoever,  to  the  use  and  behoof  of  the  said 
President,  Fellows,  and  scholars  of  the  said  College  ;  and  also  may  sue  and  plead, 
or  be  sued  and  impleaded  by  the  name  aforesaid,  in  all  Courts  and  places  of  judi- 
cature, within  the  jurisdiction  aforesaid. 

And  that  the  said  President,  with  any  three  of  the  Fellows,  shall  have  power, 
and  are  hereby  authorized,  when  they  shall  think  fit,  to  make  and  appi>iiit  a  com- 
mon seal  for  the  use  of  the  said  Corporation.  And  the  President  and  Fellows,  or 
major  part  of  them,  irom  time  t<j  time,  may  nieet  and  choose  such  officers  and 
servants  for  the  College,  and  make  such  allowance  to  them,  and  them  also  to  re- 
move, and  afler  death,  or  removal,  to  choose  such  others,  and  to  make,  from  time 
to  time,  such  orders  and  by-laws,  for  the  better  ordering,  and  carrying  on  the  work 
of  the  College,  as  they  shall  think  fit ;  provided,  the  said  orders  be  allowed  by  the 
Overseers.  And  also,  that  the  President  and  Fellows,  or  major  part  of  them  with 
the  Treasurer,  shall  have  (>ower  to  make  conclusive  bargains  for  lands  and  tene- 
ments, to  be  purchased  by  the  said  Corporation,  for  valuable  consideration. 

And  for  the  better  ordering  of  the  government  of  the  s;ud  College  and  Corpo- 
ration, Be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  President,  and  three 
more  of  the  Fellows,  shall  and  may,  from  time  to  time,  upon  due  warning  or  no- 
tice given  by  the  President  to  the  rent,  hold  a  meeting,  for  the  debating  and  con- 
cluding of  affairs  concerning  the  profits  and  revenues  of  any  lands,  and  disposing 
of  their  goods  ^provided  that  all  the  said  disposings  be  according  to  the  will  of  the 
donors) ;  and  for  direction  in  all  emergent  occasions ;  execution  of  all  orders  and 
by-laws ;  and  for  the  procuring  of  a  general  meeting  of  all  the  Overseers  and  S(h 
eiety,  in  great  and  difficult  cases :  and  in  case  of  non-agreement ;  in  all  which 
cases  aforesaid,  the  conclusion  shall  be  made  by  the  major  part,  the  said  President 
having  a  casting  voice,  the  Overseers  consenting  thereunto;  and  that  all  the 
aforesaid  transactions  shall  tend  to  and  for  the  use  and  behoof  of  tlie  President, 
Fellows,  scholars,  and  ofiicers  of  the  said  College,  and  for  all  accommodations  of 
buildings,  books,  and  all  other  necessary  provisions  and  furnitures,  as  may  be  for  « 
the  advancement  and  education  of  youth,  in  all  manner  of  good  literature,  arts, 
and  sciences.  And  further,  be  it  ordered  by  this  Court,  and  the  authority  thereof, 
that  all  the  lands,  tt'nements,  and  hereditaments,  houses,  or  revenues,  within  this 
jurisdiction,  to  the  aforesaid  President  or  OilUge  appertaining,  not  exceeding  the 
value  of  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  phall,  fnmi  henceforth,  be  freed  from  all 
civil  impositions,  tixos,  and  rat(*s ;  all  giNNls  to  the  said  Corporation,  or  to  any 
scholars  ther**<if  nf»pertuining,  shall  be  exempt*  d  from  all  manner  uf  toll,  costoma, 
and  exert'iw  whatwM-ver.  And  that  tin-  M-d  Pr<*»ideiil,  Felhiws,  and  scholar*, 
tdffetht^r  with  tUv  servants,  and  (4hvr  ncer»t<ar)-  tifl[icLrs  to  the  said  Premdent,  or 
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Golleip^  appertaiDing,  not  exceeding  ten,  viz.,  three  to  the  President,  and  wven  to 
the  College  bekniging,  shall  be  exempted  from  all  personal  civil  ofl^'s,  military 
exercises,  or  servicos,  watohings,  and  wardings ;  and  sooh  of  their  estates,  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  pounds  a  man,  shall  be  free  from  all  country  taxes  or  rates 
whatsoever,  and  no  other. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  Court  hath  caused  the  seal  of  the  colony  to  be  hereunto 
affixed.  Dated  the  one  and  th'u'tieth  day  of  the  third  month,  called  May,  anno 
16dO. 

[l.  s.]  Thomas  Duolbt,  Oovemor.* 

1654—1672. 

After  the  resignation  of  President  Dunster,  John  AmOs  Comme- 
nius,  of  Moravia,  received,  through  the  younger  Winthrop,  overtures 
to  accept  the  oflice,f  but  he  was  induced  to  bestow  his  educational 
labors  in  Sweden  and  Transylvania. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  1654,  the  Rev.  Charles  Chauncy,  then 
on  his  way  from  Scituate,  in  Plymouth  County,  where  he  had  been 
a  minister  for  twelve  years,  to  England,  with  a  view  of  being  reinsta- 
ted in  his  former  parish  of  Ware,  was  chosen  President.  He  was 
bom  in  Hertfordshire  in  1589.  Was  educated  at  Westminster  School 
and  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  which  he  was  afterwards  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  and  of  Greek,  until  he  was  settled  over  a  parish  in 
Ware.  Here  he  became  involved  in  the  ecclesiastical  troubles  "/or 
opjponng  the  making  of  a  rail  about  the  communion  table^^  for  which 
he  was  finally  silenced  and  suspended  by  Archbishop  Laud,  and  in 
consequence  betook  himself  to  the  colony  of  Plymouth  in  1638.  He 
was  sixty-four  years  old  when  he  took  charge  of  the  college,  and  his 
presidency  was  prolonged  till  death,  February  19,  1672,  in  his  eighty- 
second  year.  He  was  an  indefatigable  student,  rising  every  morning 
at  four  oVlock  the  year  round.  It  was  his  practice  to  devote  between 
three  and  four  hours  every  day  to  private  devotion,  and  sometimes 
he  spent  whole  nights  in  prayer.     The  church  at  Cambridge,  of  which 

*  A  copjT  of  the  original,  enf roiaed  on  parchment,  nnder  the  Bifnature  of  Gorernor  Dud- 
lej,  with  the  colony  seal  appendant,  is  in  the  custody  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  llarvard 
CuUefe. 

t  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  \u  "^  Magnolia,"  folio,  London,  1702,  Book  IV.,  p.  128,  aAer  atalinf 
Dan«ter!#  reaifiiaiion.  taya  :— 

**  Ttiat  brare  Old  Man.  J'thannet  AmoM  COMMEMl-a  the  f  Vime  of  whoee  Worth  hath  heen 
Trumpetted  as  far  aa  more  than  three  I^anguases  (whereof  every  one  Ik  Endebted  unto  hia 
Janua)  could  carry  it  was  indeed  a^rreed  withall.  by  our  Mr.  Winthrop  in  hia  Travels  through 
the  Utw  Cuuntrie$,  to  come  over  into  New-England,  and  Illuminate  this  Colledgeand  Cohh- 
try.  in  the  Quality  of  a  Pretittent :  But  the  Solicitations  of  the  Sttedish  Ambassador,  djvert> 
Ipg  h>m  another  way,  that  Incomparable  Moravian  became  not  an  American." 

Commeniua  was  invited  to  viait  England  in  1641,  to  organise  a  system  of  public  instruction 
for  the  Commonwealth.  He  visited  London  in  that  year,  but  the  disturbances  in  Ireland  so 
bindrrHl  his  plans,  that  he  abandoaed  that  field  and  accepted  a  similar  taak  In  Sweden,  where 
he  bad  the  countenance  of  Chancellor  Oxenatiern  and  the  aid  of  the  Swediah  Government. 
Had  Com-nrnius  m«de  either  Old  or  New  England  hia  permanent  residence,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  ruppoKc  that  his  publications  and  earnest  personal  effurta  would  have  introduced  tb« 
■ame  educational  reform  which  he  inaugurated  in  Germany.  8c«  Memoir  in  Barnard's 
-AmerioM  Journal  0/  Edyeaiion,"  VoL  V.,  p.  8G7-S9a 
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he  was  pastor,  after  he  had  been  with  them  a  year  or  two,  kept  aa 
entire  day  of  thanktf/iving  to  Ood  for  tlie  mercy  of  enjo}'iDg  such  a 
preacher.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  states:  *^The  Fellows  of  the  college 
once  leading  this  venerable  old  man  to  preach  a  sermon  on  a  winter 
day,  they,  out  of  affection  to  him,  to  discourage  him  from  so  difficult 
an  undertaking,  told  him,  *Sir,  youMl  certainly  die  in  the  pulpit;'  but 
he,  laying  hold  on  what  they  said,  as  if  they  had  offered  the  greatest 
encouragement  in  the  world,  pressed  the  more  vigorously  through  the 
snow-drifl,  and  said,  *  How  glad  should  I  be,  if  what  you  say  might 
prove  true.' " 

During  the  term  of  office  of  '^  this  venerable  old  man  "  the  only 
Indian,  who  ever  passed  through  the  four  years  of  college  life,  took 
his  degree.  Several  were  induced  to  attempt  the  civilizing  process 
of  a  learned  educaUon ;  and  at  one  time,  the  ^'  Society  for  Propaga- 
ting the  Gospel  in  New  England  and  the  Parts  Adjacent,"  erected  a 
hall  for  their  accommodation,  at  a  cost  of  between  £300  and  £400. 
The  effort  was  soon  given  up,  however,  as  the  Indian  constitution  was 
found  incompatible  with  those  habits  which  are  requisite  for  literary 
attainments.  £vc*n  Caleb  Chceshahteaumuck,  as  this  solitary  Indian 
graduate  was  euphoniously  called,  soon  died  of  consumption.  The 
building  erected  for  the  special  accommodation  of  the  natives  was, 
therefore,  appropriated  to  other  purposes,  and  for  some  time  was  used 
as  a  printing  office,  which  gained  great  renown  in  its  day. 

About  one  half  of  the  graduates  under  President  Chauncy  became 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  several  others  held  posts  of  distinction  in 
civil  life.  Two  were  Chief  Justices  of  the  Colony ;  one  was  after- 
wards Chief  Justice  of  the  colony  of  New  York,  and  successively  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  and  of  New  Hampshire ;  and  three  became 
presidents  of  colleges,  viz :  two  of  Harvard,  and  one  of  Yale. 

The  donations  to  the  college,  at  this  period,  were  numerous  and 
interesting  ;*  indicating,  in  various  ways,  the  state  of  the  colony  in 
respect  to  its  resources,  the  affectionate  regard  of  the  community,  and 
tlie  liberality  of  many  persons  in  England,  as  well  as  here,  toward 
this  school  in  the  wilderness.  Two  of  the  most  considerable,  which 
have  remained  available  to  the  present  day,  are  the  bequest  of  Edward 
Hopkins,  of  £500,f  and  the  annuity  of  William  Pennoyer,  which,  at 
the  time,  was  £34  per  annum,  and  is  now  about  £50.  Both  of  theM 
were  for  the  benefit  of  the  indigent ;  the  former  to  be  used  for  edu- 
cating boys  at  the  grammar  school  of  the  town  of  Cambridge,  as  well 
as  young  men  at  the  college,  and  the  latter  for  this  purpose  only. 

* &WilFPSJi9fX— OonaCionis  16.>l  to  \'*Ti. 
t  Artf  Bmramrd'M  '* American  Journal  qf  £diicofion,"  Vo\.  W.,««>. 
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During  Uie  latter  part  of  Pr^'dent  Chauncy*«  adminifttration,  both 
the  Ck^Ilege  and  the  Colony  were  involved  in  pecuniary  embarraM- 
nenta.  The  buildings  of  the  seminary  were  ^  ruinous  and  almost 
irreparable,**  and  ^  the  number  of  scholars  short  of  what  they  had 
been  in  former  days.**  Ail  its  efficient  funds  did  not  amount  to  one 
thousand  pounds,  and  without  a  new  building  its  situation  was  des- 
perate. The  General  Court  could,  or  would  do  nothing.  In  this 
emergency,  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  General  Court  in  16G0,  after  expressing  their  thankful- 
nets  for  the  protection  extended  to  them  by  Massachusetts,  and  saying, 
**that,  although  they  had  articled  with  them  for  exemption  from 
taxes,  yet  they  had  never  articled  with  God  and  their  own  con- 
iciences  for  exemption  from  gratitude,**  which  ^  while  they  were 
studying  how  to  demonstrate,  the  loud  groans  of  the  sinking  college 
came  to  their  oars ;  and  hoping  that  their  example  might  provoke 
the  rest  of  the  country  to  an  holy  emulation  in  so  good  a  work,  and 
the  General  Court  itself  vigorously  to  act,  for  the  diverting  the  omen 
of  calamity,  which  its  destruction  would  be  to  New  England,^*  declare, 
that  a  voluntary  collection  had  been  made  among  their  inhabitants, 
which  authorized  the  town  to  pledge  the  payment  of  *'  sixty  pounds 
ateriing  a  year  for  seven  years  ensuing ;  to  be  improved  by  the  Over- 
•eers  of  the  College  for  the  advancement  of  good  literature  there.** 

This  noble  example  was  not  lost  on  Massachusetts.  Efficient  meas- 
ures were  immediately  adopted  for  raising  subscriptions  in  the  Colony, 
and  an  agent  was  despatched  to  England  to  solicit  aid  from  its  friends 
there,  with  letters  and  an  urgent  address  to  them  from  the  overseers. 
Tliese  exertions  produced,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year,  subscrip- 
tions for  more  than  two  thousand  six  hundred  pounds.  Under  this 
encouragement,  in  1672,  authority  was  given  fur  the  commencement 
of  a  new  edifice.  Subscriptions,  however,  were  more  easily  made, 
than  collected.  Great  delays  and  delinquencies  occurred.  The  Gen- 
eral Court  were  compelled  to  interfere  ;  and,  after  efforts  for  five  or 
•ix  years,  first  by  urging,  then  by  threatening,  and  at  last,  by  actually 
authorizing  the  delinquent  subscriptions  to  be  collected  by  distress, 
they  finnlly  succeeded  in  completing  the  erection  of  a  new  college,  in 
1682,  ten  years  after  it  had  been  commenced. 

1672--1684. 

President  Chauncy  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Leonard  Hoar,  who 
belonged  to  the  medical  as  well  as  to  the  clerical  profession.  He  was 
educated  at  Harvard,  but  returned  to  England  to  become  minister  at 
Wanstead,  id  Essex,    He  was  inducted  into  l\ve  ptesvdL^TiCr^  \ti^v\^x 
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1672,  and  resigned  in  March,  1675,  after  a  troubled  administmiion — 
both  with  the  corporation  and  the  students — the  latter,  according  to 
Cotton  Mather,  used  to  ^  turn  cudweeds  and  travestic  whatever  he 
did  and  said,  with  a  design  to  make  him  odious,*'  a  design  in  which 
they  succeeded  much  to  the  discredit  of  the  Puritan  youths.  The 
General  Court  became  early  mixed  up  **  in  the  motions  and  debates,** 
and  a  second  year  had  not  passed,  before  the  General  Court  sum* 
moned  into  their  presence  the  corporation,  overseers,  president,  and 
students ;  and,  after  a  full  hearing,  notwithstanding  that  Dr.  Hoar,  in 
consideration  of  the  poverty  of  the  students,  voluntarily  relinquished 
fifty  pounds  of  his  annual  salary,  the  Court  passed  this  most  extraor- 
dinary vote;  '^That,  if  the  college  be  found  in  the  same  languishing 
condition  at  the  next  session,  the  president  is  concluded  to  be  dis* 
missed  without  further  hearing.**  After  this  decisive  encouragement 
to  malcontents,  it  was  not  difiicult  to  anticipate  the  result  The  col- 
lege continued  to  languish,  and  Dr.  Hoar  resigned  his  office  in  the 
March  ensuing. 

The  Rev.  Urian  Oakes,  the  minister  of  Cambridge,  was  his  suc- 
cessor, as  president  pro  tempore,  retaining  his  position  as  pastor  of  the 
church.  lie,  too,  was  born  in  England,  but,  coming  over  in  child- 
hood, he  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  and  then  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  wtis  regularly  settled ;  and,  having  returned  to  this 
country,  with  so  many  others  of  the  non-confonnisU,  he  became,  in 
the  first  place,  minister  of  Cambridge,  and  then  president  of  the  col- 
lege. He  officiated,  for  ^se  years,  as  a  merely  temporary  occupant 
of  the  chair,  and  was  not  formally  installed  till  February,  1680.  Ho 
is  believed  to  have  countenanced  those  who  expressed  their  dissatis- 
fiiction  with  his  predecessor ;  and  he  certainly  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
Corporation  within  a  year  after  Hoar*s  appointment  The  most  rea- 
sonable, as  well  as  the  most  charitable,  construction  of  his  conduct  is, 
that  the  complaints  against  the  late  president  were  not  without  some 
just  foundation ;  for  Oakes  has  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  hav- 
ing been  ^a  man  of  bright  parts,  extensive  learning,  and  exalted 
piety  ** — a  reputation  clearly  inconsistent  with  any  factious  conduct, 
or  personal  jealousy.  He  died  in  July,  1681,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  classmate,  John  Rogers,  a  graduate  of  1649. 

This  gentleman  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers,  of  Ips- 
wich ;  and  had  applied  himself  first  to  the  study  of  theology,  and 
afterwards  to  that  of  medicine.  Ho  continued  in  office  for  two  yeara 
only,  highly  esteemed  fur  his  abilities  and  acquisitions,  and  great! j 
loved  for  the  amiableness  of  his  temper.  Ho  was  the  first  layman 
who  held  the  office  of  president  of  the  college. 
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TABLE  I. 

QRASm  BT  THE   LEOISLATURS  OF  XAMACnt'SETK  TO   IIAXTA1ID  OOLLXOX,  TBOM  ITC 
rOCHDATIOK  TO  THE   PRISlITr  TUCE.      FROM  THE  STATE  BEOOBDS. 

Date.  £  Sterling.      £  LawlU. 

1A36  Toward  a  school  or  College, 400    0    0 

163tt  Cambria jTC  and  Watcrtown  rates,  J&30  12#.  and  £20, .      60  12    0 
1640  Ferry  Wtwccn  Bostou  and  Clmrlestown,   . 
1646  To  rrci«idunt  DunKtor,  to  be  naid  in  jrruin  or  rates,    .    100    0    0 
1650  The  Charter  exempted  the  College  from  taxation  on 
real  pn^perty  to  the  value  of  £500  sterling  per  an. 
16.'>3  Two  thotmand  acres  of  Lmd.* 

1654  £100  per  annum,  for  seven  years, 700    0    0 

Ift.*)?  Five  nundred  acres  of  land  granted  to  President. 

1666  To  the  Presidt^nt, 2000 

1672  £l.'»0  per  annum  to  the  President  for  three  years,     .        .        .      4.')0    0    0 
1675  £100  per  annum  to  the  President  for  seven  years,    .        .        .      700    0    0 
1682  £1(X)  per  annum  to  the  President  for  ten  years,         .        .        .    1000    0    0 
"  Memconeng  in  Coitco  Bay,with  KKKJ  acres  a(]|jacent," 

e ranted  to  President  and  Fellows. f 
e  President, 100    0    0 

1694  Do 150    0    0 

16^5  Do.  £riO  per  annum  for  six  years, 800    0    0 

1707  Do.  £60    '*         »»        II      »i       44 860    0    0 

170S  Do.  £l.'iO  "         »*        "  three  " 450  0  0 

1709  Do.  for  repairing  his  house, 12  1  S 

1711  Do 180  0  0 

1712  Do 180  0  0 

1718  Do.  £190  at  20|  per  cent,  disbonnt  from  sterling,      .     138  19    0 

1715  Do.     190  at  8:J|         "               "                 "                .  126  18  4 

1716  Do.     190  at  40           »»                "                  "                 .  114  0  0 

1717  Do.     180  at  40           "                "                 "                 ,  108  0  0 

1718  Do.     1«<0  at  4")           "                "                  »*                 .  99  0  0 
For  erecting  Mussachu!>ctts  Ilall  £1500  at  45  per  cent. 

discount  from  Kt4.*rling, 825    0    0 

1719  To  the  Prcrtident  £1^0  at  .')0  per  cent,  discount  from 

sterling, 90  0  0 

For  tlie  new  building,  £2000  at  50  per  cent,  discount 

from  sterling, 1000  0  0 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  town  of 

Lunenburg,  sold  for  £120  ut  50  per  cent.,    .        .      60  0  0 

1720  To  the  President,  £4(X)  at  .')0  per  cent,  discount^        .    200  0  0 

1722  To  the  President,  £1.=»0  at  57      "  "        .        .      64  10    0 

1723  To  the  Pre-ideJit,  £ir.0  ut  60      "  »*        .        .      60    0    0 

1725  To  the  J*resident,  £220  at  64      "                "        .        .  79    4  0 

1726  To  the  President.  £<160  at  64      "               "        .        .  129  12  0 
For  President's  House,  £100<)  at  64  percent,  discount,  860    0  0 

1727  To  the  Prchident,  £.'JHo  per  annum  for  eight  vears  is 

£2H>io,  at  W  per  cent,  discount,    .        .     '  .        .  1036  16  0 

1735  To  Prof.  WiiTKles worth,  £.")0  at  78  |xjr  cent,  discount,  110  0 

1786  To  the  President,  £120  at  76  per  cent,  discount,        .  28  16  0 
To  Prof.  Wiggles  worth,  £16  13*.  Ad.  at  76  prct.  disc.,  4    0  0 

1787  T«  the  President.  £200  at  76  per  cent,  discount,        .  48    0  0 

1788  To  the  President,  £30i)  at  79  per  cent,  discount,        .  63    0  0 

Amount  carried  forward,         ....  5192  02    4  4602    1    2 
*  Never  oUsioed.        f*^"  ffno*  «^m  ddsated  by  ttdwm  cWim 
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Amonnt  broaBht  fonrird,      ...        SI 
To  Prof.  WiffffUiwanh,  £18 13i.  W.  af!9ptT<A.  Hk., 

im  TothBPrcKlJent,£lWBt79pBroBiit.  dnwnnt,      , 
To  Prof.  WigKlMworth,  £S0  nt  T9  per  ronl.  di»c,     . 

1T4S  To  the  Pnwident,  £200  at  Ta  pet  cmt.  tlian'unL,       . 
To  Prof.  WidgloBWOrth,  *SS«tTlrp«rtet.l.  ilU-.  .iint. 

""  "-  "-  '•Tu.iKinl,  £810  al  91  percumt.  dU*..iiil, 


(H    4   UM    : 
10    0 

10    0 


0  0 
0  0 
10    0 


To  Prof.  WiE([loa«orth,£3MHsSp«r 

1790  TothaPn»^cnt,i»ISl£f.4i<  itVO    '■  "       ,    SS  18    4 

To  Prof.   WlggleaworUi,  £iOO  at  W    "  "       .    SO    0    0 

To^Df.  WintTirDp,  £fiUat 'JUpbrcrnl.  di*connt,     .     S    0    0 

ITS!  TotliePn!Cldeiit,£S5aatt>0pBr«snt.  (liKimiit,       .    S5    0    0 

ITW  ToProf.Wiggk.|,ii«ofth.i:iOO«llWlMjr(.fiil..li«.-oiint,    10    0    0 
To  Prof.  Wlntiircip,  MO  at  HO  par  wnt.  dixwiiu^     .10    0 

TolhcPnsldBDt, nso    0   0 

To  Prof.  Wlwleanortb, JW    0    0 

To  Pmr.  WlulUrop, IW    0   0 

To  SabhlJnLluli  Uoni*,  indniEtot  in  Hobrav,         .       .       .  SO    0   0 

nU  To  tlia  Pnaidaat.  ££A0  par  anauui,  for  (ix  ruan,     .        .        .  !00    0    0 

To  Prof,  WiBElBHWOrth SOO    0    0 

To  Pnif.  Wintlirop ISOO    0    0 

To  B.  MonI 4OO0 

HIT  To  Prof.  Wlgjtlcsvorth,  £100  for  four  ;«ans    .       .       .       .  400    0    0 

To  Prof.  Wiutlirop,  £av  per  aDnum,  for  faor  yean, .               .  S80    0   0 

To  It.  Mnliiil Ifl    0   0 

17KTiiK.Moni 'WOO 

ireo  To  R.  Muiiin, COOO 

nei  To  the  PrwiJent, SJO    0    0 

To  Prof.  Wigjrlcswortb, Ml    0    0 

ToPtof.  Wblhrop, 6O00 

1761  TotluPrL'-'idciit «U    0    0 

To  Pr(,f  Wii-yU'swortli, 10.)    0    0 

ToPrrif.  Wiml.ruu WIOO 

Townr.U'rc.'iioii  of  nncw  building  <Hollu  Hall,)     .        .        .  1000    0    0 

ForinBleriulallirllnNimo, 600    0    0 

One  h'itTv-l'"iirth  part  ut'  tweWa  townaliipa  in  Midnc, 

ITM  To  thL>  l'[i>:-i.ltiit eiM)    0    0 

To  Prof.  Wiitj(;[««wonh, 100   0    0 

To  l»ror.  WiuUirop WOO 

To  pn>r.  sewun, sooo 

Toward  nvir  biiildinf, 17ra    0   0 

VoT  dclhiviiu'  umuimirei  on  tha  urns, MO    T    1 

ITMTothaPra^cu-  <.«.    n    n 
To  Prof.  V-     ■ 

To  Prof.  V 

To  Prof.  Sowutt _            . 

To  Andrew  Eliot.  baCler, 75  10    IS 

Tor » "  watar  cnglna," 100    0    0 

To  atndenta  for  loancn  b7  the  hnniing  of  Harvard  Hull,        .        .  113  IT    E 

To  others  belnnainKjo  tlie  College,  aulhiron  b;  Are,         .        .  !fl7    4    0 

Townrd  rubaildinEllBrvanillall, SOOO    0    0 

ITM  To  Iho  PtwidcDt, S6O0O 

To  Prof.  Wiffglesworth 100    0    0 

ToProf.  Wii,tlirop 100    0    0 

To  Prof.  Sswoll 4000 

Toward  rebiiUiliiig  llorviinl  Uoll 1000    0    0 

17H  To  the  Prcaident, SOOOO 

ToProf.  WLgaliBwortli, 60    0    0 

To  Prof.  WLiitlirop 100    0    0 

PombuildinsUiirvartlllall, HIS  18    71 

1717  To  the  President,  £vao  per  annnm,  for  teven  yean,        .       .  1400    0   0 
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£  BterliDf .  £  LawAiL 

Amonnt  brought  forward,   .        .        .         (556  12    8   81,725  18    7| 
To  Prof.  Wigglesworth,  £100  per  annum,  for  nine 
yearn,  excepting  the  year  1772,  when  £80  oidy 

were  allowed  him, 880    0    0 

To  Prof.  Winthrop,  £100  per  annum,  for  nine  years,       .       .  900    0    0 

17«8  To  Prof.  Bewail,       .:.......  20    0    0 

1769  To  Prof.  Sowall, 8000 

1770  To  Prof.  Bewail,  £40  per  annum,  for  six  years,      .        .        .  240    0    0 

1771  Four  eighty-fourth  parts  of  towns  in  Maine, .... 
Three  sixty-fourth  parts  of  other  towns  in  Maine, 

1775  To  the  President, 20000 

1777  To  the  President,  £242  is.  bd.  which,  at  the  average 

rate  of  depreciation  for  that  year,*  was  worth 

about 100    0    0 

To  Prof.  Wigglesworth,  £189  17«.  8<f.  worth  about       .        .  86    0    0 

To  Prof.  Winthrop,  £180,  worth  about 81  16    0 

To  Prof.  Bewail,  £100,  worth  about 45    9    0 

1778  To  the  President,  £400,  which  in  that  year  was 

worth  about 6700 

To  Prof.  Wigglesworth,  £200,  worth  about    ....  84    0    0 

To  Prof.  Wiuthrop,  £1M),  worth  about          ....  80    0    0 

To  Prof.  Sewall,  £10(s  worth  about 17    0    0 

1779  To  the  President,  £luo0,  of  which  the  average  value 

in  that  year  was  about 67    0    0 

To  Prof.  Wigglesworth,  £.V>0,  worth  about    .        .        .        .  8i    0    0 

To  Prof.  Scwull,  £21^0,  worth  about 19    6    4 

To  Prof.  Winthrop,  i:"»<>U,  worth  about 84    0    0 

1780  To  the  PrcsidiMit,  jt74'.»7  10«.  which,  at  40  for  one,  is       .        .  187    6    3 
To  Prof.  Wigglesworth,  jESSOO,  which,  at  forty  for 

one,  is*  worth 87  10    0 

To  Prof.  Winthrop,  jESOO,  which,  at  forty  for  one, 

is  worth 2000 

To  Prof.  Bewail,  £2080,  which,  at  forty  for  one,  is 

worth 62    0    0 

1781  To  Prof  Williams,  (in  specie,) 176    0    0 

To  Prof.  Wigglesworth,  (in  specie,)       .....  150    0    0 

To  Prof.  Bewail,  (in  specie,) 47  19    0 

1788  To  the  President, 261  18    4 

To  the  Professors,  £105  each, 815    0    0 

1784  To  the  Prxssident, 282  10    0 

To  Prof.  Wigglesworth, 288    7    8 

1786  To  the  l^csic^iit, 48868 

To  Prof.  Wigglesworth,  and  Prof.  Pearson,  £241 

18«.  id,  each, 488    6    8 

5556  12    8  27,340    9    6| 

These  sums  are  respectively  equal  to     .        •        .  $24,696.14      $91,101.59 

Amounting  to $115,797,781 

1814  Ten  sixteenths  of  bank  tax,  $10,000  a  year  for  ten  years,     .  $100,000.00 

Total, $215,797.78i 

Besides  the  above  grunts  of  money  and  lands,  a  lottery  was  authorized,  in  1765, 
to  raise  £8,200  *^for  the  new  building,*'  probably  Harvard  Uall. 

In  1785  £2(K)  i>er  annum  were  ordered  to  be  paid  by  Charles  Biver  Bridge  Cor- 
poration, as  a  compensation  for  the  ferry  which  had  been  granted  to  the  College 
in  1640.  In  1792,  the  same  sum  was  taxed  upon  West  Boston  Bridge  Corporation. 
In  1794,  a  lottery  was  grouted  to  raise  £800  for  a  new  building,  and  in  1806  an- 
other to  ndse  $30,000  for  a  similar  purpose.  In  1809,  a  township  of  land  in  Maine 
was  given  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society  for  the  Professorship  of 

Katnral  History. 

* —         ■  ■'  '  - — 

*  Bet  FeU'i  fiiitoty  of  MsasekaMCli  Cwitaey,  pp.  186  and  196. 
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TABLE  II. 

DOVATI098,  CON8IBTIKO  FRTirCIPALLT  OF  SUMB  OF  VOVXT,  AVD  ABRCLIS  ■STOCATID 
IN  MONXr,  «1VXX  BT  INDIVIDUALS  TO  HABVAKD  COLLIOX. 

Date.  £  BuriiBf .  Mui.  CnmMf. 

1M8  Bev.  Jonx  Harvabd,* 779  17    8 

1689  Mr.  Joseph  Glover  gttvo  a  "font  of  printing  letters."  t 
1648  The  Uonoruble  Msgiatratea  and  Keverond  Elders 

books  valued  at 800    0    0 

Mr.  Henry  Pool, 10    0    0 

Mr.  Theophilus  Eaton, 40    0    0 

Mr.  Richard  Kiinsell, 9    0    0 

Mr.  £<lward  Jackson, 10    0    0 

Mr.  Worv, 400 

Mr.  Purinh.  merchant, 8    0    0 

Some  gentlemen  of  Amnterdam  gave  £49,  ^^and 
tomtthituf  morej^*  toward  furnishing  a  printing- 

prvKS  with  letters, 49    0    0 

Mr.  William  llibbons, )  Procured  from  divers  gen- 
Mr.  Thomas  Welles,  >■  tlemen  and  merchants  in 
Mr.  Ilugli  Peters,         )    England,  for  books  for  the 

library IRO    0    0 

Mr.  IIolbnK)k.  schoolmaster  at  Essex,  England,       .      28    0    0 
A  person  in  England,  unknown,  .        .        .        8  10    0 

Bev.  Mr.    Greenhill,  minister  of  God*s  word  at 

Stepney, 7    0    0 

Mr.  George*  Glover, 8    0    0 

Mrs.  Glover, 10    0    0 

Mr.  Bridges,     ) 

Mr.  Greenhill,  V  Utensils  to  the  value  of        .        .      80    0    0 

Mr.  Glover,       ) 

A  gentleman  not  willing  his  name  should  be  known,      50    0    0 

Mr.  Willis,  merchant,  of  Boston,      .        .        .        .        7    0    0 

Captain  Welles,  of  Boxbury, 10    0    0 

Mr.  Isniel  Stoughton,  of  Dorchester.       .        .        .        5    0    0 
Mr.  Biclmrd  Parker,  of  Boston,  woollen  draper,      .        4    0    0 

Mr.  John  l^itt,  of  Hartford 4    0    0 

His  Majesty  *s  Colonies  in  eight  years  gave  as  follows, 

vi2. : — Massachusetts, 191    8    4^ 

Hartford, 89    1    0 

New  Haven, 85    1    8 

Plymouth,  (town  of,)       .        .        .        .        4  18    0 

1648  Lady  Monlson, ^100    0    0 

Mr.  Bridges, |50    0    0 

Sundry  other  persons  unknown,       ....    |18  16    4 
1644  Mr.  Bichard  Harris,  a  great  silver  salt,  valued,  in 
86<'»4,  at  £.)  If.  '6d.  at  Ht.  per  ounce,  and  a  small 
trencher  suit,  valued,  in  li>r>4,  at  10«.,         .        .        5  11    8 
Mr.  ThoinaH  Lungham,  a  silver  beer  bowl,  valued  at        8    8  10 
Mr.  Venn,  fellow  commoner,  one  fruit  dish,  one  sil- 
ver sugar  spoon,  and  one  silver  tipt  jug. 
Sxtrad  from  the   Colony  Jieeords^   1644. — *'  Upon 
advice  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  United 
Colonies  for  general  care  to  be  taken  for  the  en- 
couragement of  learning  and  entrance  of  poor 
Bcholicrs  in  ye  College  at  Cambridge,  it  is  ordered 


Amount  carried  forward,      ....  1889  17    24 

*  A  qusition  ii  raivcd  by  rmident  Quincy  wKether  this  benuMt  amounted  to  mure  than  the  half 
of  this  eum.  the  phraicolof y  beins  that  be  fave  '*  the  moiety  or  hit  estate."  But  the  earliest  reeufdi 
imply  that  the  muiety  amounted  to  the  sum  above  named  ;  and  the  testimony  or  the  Rev.  Thonat 
8hepard,  his  cotemporary,  and  the  minister  or  Cambridfe.  is  positive  to  the  Tact  that  tha  property 
of  ItafTard  amounted  to  X1600.    He  also  nve  3S0  volumes  nr  books. 

t  The  foot  of  types  was  perhnpe  bequeathed  to  the  Colleire  by  Mr.  Clover,  who  was  a  printer. aod 
who  died  on  the  pWHage  to  this  country.  His  widow  afterward  became  the  wire  of  Presidaat 
DaiHter. 

%  These  three  sums,  amoantinf  to  Jt]68  ]6«.  4d..  were  paid  into  the  **  country  treasorr,**  what* 
thay  remained  till  1713,  whan  they  were  repaid  with  interest  at  six  per  cent,  per  anoom  nom  1685^ 
£A  per  annum  baviog  been  allowed  flrom  1G43  to  1685. 
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nrtt.  £  StOTlinff.     Ifait.  duMMf. 

Amount  broaght  forward,  ....  1839  17  S| 
that  the  deputies  snail  comuiend  it  to  the  several 
townes  (and  the  elders  are  desired  to  give  their 
furtherance  hereto  with  declaration  of  the  cause 
which  was  propounded  bj  the  said  Commission- 
ers, and  hath  been  put  in  practice  already  by 
some  of  the  otlier  Colonics,  viz.,  of  every  family 
allowing  one  peck  of  com,  or  I'id.  in  money  or 
other  commodity,  to  be  sent  to  the  treasurer  for 
the  College  at  Oambridi^e,  or  where  else  he  shall 
appoint  in  Boston  or  Charlcatown.*' 
From  a  letter  of  Dunster's  to  the  Commissioners,  in 


1647,  it  appears  that  this  contribution  amounted 
to  about  £50  ] 


per  annuui.    Quincy^s  History,  p. 
15 — 17,  vol.  I. 

1650  John  Newgate  (or  Ncwdigato)  of  Boston,  gave  by 
his  will  an  aiinuity*  of  £5,  being  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest on 100    0    0 

16.'SS  John  Glover,  an  annuity!  of  £.>, 100    0    0 

1654  Sundry  gentlemen^  and  the  town  of  Charlestown, 

toward  the  repairs  of  the  College, 251  15    6 

165.5  Sir  Kenelm  Digb^  gave  books  to  the  value  of  .        .      60    0    0 

1606  Mr.  Samuel  Parns  (sometimes  spelt  Parish)  a  silver 
tankard,  valued  in  inventory  of  College  plate, 
Nov.  IH,  l«74, 7  10    0 

1657  Edward  llopkins.  Governor  of  Hartford  Colony, 
gave  in  "  com  and  meate,"  according  to  Treasurer 

I)anforth*s  account, 100    0    0 

[The  facilities  of  conveyance  may  be  judged  of 
by  the  chai^ge  of  £7<.  6J.  for  transport  to  Cam- 
bridge. By  his  will,  which  was  proved  in  1657,  he 
(Cave  £500  to  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  *' breed- 
ing up  hopeful  youth  in  a  way  of  learning  both 
at  the  Grammar  School  and  Coilci;e  for  the  pubUo 
8er>'ice  of  the  country  in  future  tinfes." 

This  bequest  was  not  paid  till  171 S,  and  then 
by  a  decree  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  it  was  put  in 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  College  and  Grammar 
School  at  Cambridge,  where  it  has  remained  ever 
since,  though  not  witn  the  entire  acquiescence  of 
the  Aiends  of  Yale  College,  some  of  whom  have 
urged  that  it  was  probable  Governor  Hopkins  in- 
tended this  legacy  for  the  benefit  of  that  institu- 
tion.   The  date  of  tlie  establishment  of  Yale 

College  does  not  favor  this  idea.]        .....         600    0    0 
Captain  Richard  Spraguo,  of  Cluirlestown,  by  his 


last  will  and  testament  gave  to  the  College  tnirty 
ewe  sheep,  with  their  lambs,  valued  ut  £:)0. 
[In  College  Book  No.  1.  p.  44,  is  the  following 
wipt: — "Kec'd  of  [byl  me,  John  Richards, 
sosurer  of  Harvard  College  in  Cambridge,  of 
"~ '  Danforth,  late  treasurer  of  the  said  society, 
;  cattle,  and  two  oxen,  valued  at  £35  in  cur- 
>ountrv  pay.  and  is  in  lieu  of  the  sheep  he 
lid  Tfios.  'Danforth  rccM  for  the  legacy  of 
R.  Sprague  to  the  said  College.    tMfpt.  7, 


receipt: 

treasurer 

Thos.  Danforth,  late  treasurer  of  the  said  society, 

six  fat  cattle,  and  two  oxen,  valued  at  £35  in  cur- 
rent country 

the  said 

Capt 

16«U.]     .■.".        .        .        .*'.        .*       i        .       .  8500 

1658  Sir  Richard  Daniel,  Knight,  gave  many  books  to  the 

librarw 
Mr.  William  Colbura,  of  Boston,  gave  in  money,    ...  600 

Mr.  John  Frcik  gave  books  to  the  value  of      .        .        .        .  10    0    0 

Mr.  Latham,  minister  of  Bury,  in  the  County  of 

Lancaster, 6    0    0 

Mr.  William  Paine,  merchant,  gave,  to  be  laid  out  in 

lands, ,....  2000 

Amount  carried  forward,       ....    1904  17  2A  1129    6    6 

■~- 

*TliM  annuity  was  lold  in  1844  for  $333,33. 

fThii  aaaaily  eontinosa  la  ba  paid,  and  is  a  eharp  op  a  baiUinf  ta  Dock  Sqoait. 
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DfelK.  £  BteriiBf .     1 

Amount  bronght  forward,     ....  1904  17    S^  1129    5    • 
1858  Mr.  Jn.  Paiue,*  zncrcnantf  of  BoBton,  gave,    .       .        .        .  10    0    0 

Mr.  Strangnishf  of  London,!  gave   .  .      10    0    0 

The  inhabitants  of  a  certain  place  (supposed  to  be 
Elentheria,  Bahama  Islands)  out  of  their  poverty 
gave 1S4    0    0 

Mr.  Edward  Tyng, 9  10   0 

Mr.  John  Ward,  of  Ipswich,  by  his  will  gave  the 
remainder  of  liis  estate  to  the  College ;  whereof 
received  in  Aorw#,  valued  at  £72.  [Treasurer 
Danforth  credits  in  his  account,  **Bypt.  [pay- 
ment] of  Mr.  Ward's  legacy  £y4,*'  and  charges 
for  a  *^  loss  in  a  eolt^  had*  in  payment  of  said 
leoracy,  £7.  10,^'  showing  the  amount  realized.]  .        .        .  86  10   0 

Mr.  John  Wallet  gave  the  bell  now^  hanging  in  the 
turret. 

Mr.  John  Winthrop  save  books  to  the  value  of       .        .        .  20    0   0 

1659  John    Dodderidgc,  Esq.,  of  Freniington.  in  the 

county  of  Devon,  gave  an  annuity  of  £10  **  to- 
ward the  maintenance  of  poor  scholars," /brjfF^r. 
[It  was  paid  ioTtwenty/our  yeart,  but  never  since, 
notwithstanding  many  attempts  to  recover  it.]   .    240    0    0 

Bobert  Keyne,$  ot  Boston,  merchant,  gave  to  the 
College  a  legacy  of  £10o,  and  the  lialt'of  a  house 
which  was  valued  at  £147».  lOt/.,  and  was  after- 
ward sold  for  £1.'>0, 250    0    0 

Richard  Sultonstall.  Esq.,  being  in  England,  sent 

over  goods  whicli  cost  there,        ....    100    0    0 
and  mouevi  to  the  amount  of       ...        .     220    0    0 

1660  Mr.  Henry  Webb  bequeathed  a  dwelling  housed  in 

Boston^ 5000 

Eev.  Ezekiel  Rogers,  of  Rowley,  bequeathed  a  part 

of  his  library',  ana  the  reversion  of  his  honse  and 

lamls.*  ♦ 
1664  Thomas  Pierce,  senior,  of  Charllstown,  left  a  legacy 

of 10    0 

Capt.  Penelton  gave,  in  lumber. 5    0    0 

Mr.  Rowss,  of  Charlestown,  saddler,  a  legacy,        .        .        •  2  10    0 

Mr.  Francis  WiUoughby, 16    0    0 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Boston,  mercliant,  gave  a  pewter 

flagon, 10    0 

Amount  carried  forward,       ....  2598  17    2^  1580  05    6 

*  Thne  iriAs  or  Jn.  and  William  Piiine  were  Inid  out  Tor  the  purchaie  of  land  lyiiur  north  of  the 
old  mectiiif-lioute,  ns  far  as  Harvard  Hall,  beini;  the  lot  boujpht  of  John  Betla,  in  16ttl. 

fThe  donation!  from  England  are  nut  down  ai  having  been  in  the  carrencj  of  England,  whether 
it  be  so  vtnted,  or  not,  in  the  Colleire  oooki.  Soma  maT  have  been  translated  in  the  Collefte  reconb 
into  lawful  money,  at  it  was  called ;  but  if  this  were  the  case,  the  resalt  would  not  oAen  be  stated 
in  a  precise  number  of  pounds,  like  the  above  t(i(l. 

X  Bv  the  word  now  must  be  here  meant  a  date  not  biter  than  1668,  as  the  recofd  of  the  doaatloii, 
in  Cullefe  Bimk  No.  3,  is  in  Treasurer  Danforth**  handwritin{r. 

^  Robert  Keyne  must  have  been  a  man  not  merely  of  subetance.  as  appean  br  m>  eomidernble  a 


lefacy  to  the  l*oll«re,  and  of  distinction  for  courage  and  conduct,  as  appean  By  his  harinj; 
ti»e  first  Captain  of  the  Artillery  Com|iany,  but  of  exedlent  sense  and  discretion,  and  a  modest  ap- 
preciation of  himself  worthy  of  beinf  always  had  in  remembrance,  as  appears  by  the  followinf 

•entences  in  his  will  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  his  le|picy :  " my  desire  is  that  it  shaU 

be  improved,  (not  about  the  buildinft  or  repairs  of  the  Colleire.  for  that  I  think  the  e^tintry  fhomli 
io  and  l—k  after,)  but  fur  the  use  and  helii  of  such  poor  and  hu|ieful  scholars,"  Ice.  And  again: 
"Therefore  bemuse  I  ha«-e  but  little  insight  in  the  true  onlerinf;  of  srhohn  and  other  things  thereto 
belongini^  in  a  Colleire  way.  and  so  possibly  mav  dispose  of  my  gif^  where  there  is  leaa  need,  and 
that  it  might  df>  more  good  if  it  was  disposed  of  in  some  other  way,  /  am  wiUiwff  ta  refer  it  to  tkt 
Prtfident,  Trwftee*  and  Overteern^  that  are  entrusted  with  the  care  and  ordering  of  the  College, 
and  scholars  or  students,  with  the  things  thereto  lielonging.**  The  approbation  of  posterity  should 
be  bestowed  on  such  wise  self-rennnciatiun.  as  an  nflVet  fur  the  rebukes  which  Capt.  Keyne  endured 
from  the  church,  and  the  penalties  be  paid  to  the  Court,  in  his  own  day,  for  making  too  mudi 
profit  on  his  merchandise. 

II  The  currency  in  which  this  monev  was  paid  cannot  be  ascertained.  It  is  soppoeed  to  he  ste^ 
ling,  from  its  having  been  sent  from  England.  It  has  also  been  supposed  see  Peirce  and  Quincy— 
that  this  was  in  payment  of  his  father's  legacy  U*  the  College. 

%  The  house  stood  on  the  gMiind  now  occupied  by  the  bookstore  of  Messrs.  Little  it  Drown,  and 
the  estate  ttill  belongs  to  the  College. 
**7%e  Collepe  mme  inlo  jmssrasion  in  17 iV    TVi«  \anAs  \a  KowVr^  ^«t«  w»\A,%\^  %  <ar«  la 
WmHhum,  eulM  Ih9  "  Kofwrs  Farm,*'  was  puTckaMd,  an^  th'u  %(%\u  via»  wA4^\u  \«a&^t<at  ^(WA. 
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Amoant  broneht  forward,     ....  2598  17    8|  1580  05    6 
Bridget  Wynd^,  of  Cnarlcstown,  a  legacy  of  .       .       •       •  4    0    0 

1M9  Several  ^rsons  of  Portsmouth,  N.  U.,  engaged  to 
give  aixty  ponnds  per  annum  for  seven  years,  (of 
tnis  amount  Mr.  Bichard  Cutts  gave  £20  per  an- 
num,) and  the  town,  in  1678.  voted  that  what 
remained  unpaid  of  this  sum  snould  be  levied  on 

the  inhabitants, 42000 

Henry  Henley,  Esq.,  of  Lvmo,  Dorsetshire,    .        .      27    0    0 
A  gentleman'in  England,  oy  Peter  Saigent,    .        .      27    0    0 

1670  Another  gentleman  in  England,  by  the  same,         .      20    0    0 
William  Pennover,  an  annuity,*  from  the  rents  of 

an  estate  in  "Norfolk,  England,  for  the  benefit  of 

**  two  follows  and  two  scholars,*'  valued  at         .    680    0    0 

1671  James  Penn,  elder  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston, 

bequeathed  an  annuitv.  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
rents  of  his  farm  at  Pulling  Point,  to  the  elders 
and  deacons  of  the  First  Church,  **  for  the  main- 
tenance of  some  poor  scholar  or  scholars  at  the 
College,"t 10    0    0 

1672  Mr.  Henry  Ashurst,  (the  same,  probably,  who  was 

afterward  Sir  Henry,  agent  of  the  Colony,)        .    100    0    0 
A  contribution  was  made  this  year  in  forty-four 

towns,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building  tor  the 

College ;  and  with  the  exception  of  four,  viz. : 

Dover  and  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  Kittcry  and  Scar- 
borough, in  Maine^  they  were  all  within  the 

present  limits  of  this  Commonwealth ;  the  most 

northerly  being  Newbuiy.  the  most  southerly, 

Weymouth ;  and  Concora  belnsr  the  most  wester- 
ly, except  tliose  on  or  near  tlie  Connecticut  River, 

viz :  Northampton,  Hadlcy,  Hatfield,  Springfield, 

and  Westfleld.    Boston  gave  £cKK),  and  the  whole 

amounted  to 2277    6    2 

Sir  George  Downing,  a  graduate  of  the  first  class, 

gave,  toward  the  same  object,  .        .        .        5    0    0 

1674  A  gentleman  in  England,  by  Peter  Sargent,    .        .      24    0    0 

1675  Dr.  John  Lightfoot,  of  England,  bequeathed  his 

whole  library,  comprising  many  volumes  of 
Oriental  Ktcmture. 

1676  Judith  Finch  left  a  legacy  of  £1  in  com,  from  which 

tlie  College  realized, 14    6 

1678  Thoophilus  Gale,  D.  D.,  bequeathed  his  libranr, 

wnicliwas  more  than  equal  to  all  that  was  in  the 
College  library  before. 

1679  Joseph  Brown,  bequeathed, .         100    0    0 

andinbooke,^ 5000 

John  Smeadlcv.  of  Concord, 10    0    0 

16S0  Henry  Clark,  of  Hadley, 50    0    0 

Riclmrd  Kussell  bequeathed  £100 — of  which  was 

received  in  provisions  only 81  18    4 

David  WUton, 10    0    0 

1681  Sir  Matthew  Holworthy  beoueathed  "  to  be  disposed 

of  by  the  directors  as  tney  shall  judge  best  for 

the  promotion  of  learning  and  promulgation  of 

tlie  Gospel." 1000    0    0 

Capt  John  Hull, 100 

Capt  Samuel  Scarlett  bequeathed  an  annuity  of  £7, 

out  nothing  more  was  over  realized  than    .        .        •        .  10    0    0 

1682  Sir  John  Maynard,  **  his  mMosty's  sergeant  at  law," 

eight  chests  of  books,  valued  at  .        .        .        .    400    0    0 
1688  Mr.  Henry  Ashworth,  bequeathodf  .        .        .        .    100    0    0 


mJ:  ^Sd^P^?  ['^raXTo^biefr* 

Mr.  Francis  WaFnwright,  j   ^^  *  •^^•'  «°^*«^* 


Amount  carried  forward,        ....  4991  17    2i  4648  19    6 

*  Tkk  umaaitj  eooiiaiMt  fob*  mid,  soff  y  ieldf  about  X30  pti  aanum. 
tThk  hgmey  eoatiauet  mnllmbh  to  tht  pntMol  day. 

iMf,9¥hmwntktgWBdtmtmliMltas.    TWoChar twedon<Aap(Mtto^^MAt«A% 
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Date.  £  Sterling.       Hum.  Carmey. 

Amount  brought  forward,     ....  4991  17    2^  4648  19    • 
1683  Deacon  ^William  Trusednle  bequeathed  £40— *^  and 
still  remains  due  to  the  Colleffef'*  savs  the  record. 
Kev.  Thomas  Shcpard  gave  a  silver  go'blct. 

1 087  William  Brown,  senior,  bequeathed 100    0    0 

ICyO  Bobert  Thomer,  of  Baddesley,  in  the  county  of 

Southampton,  bequeathed* 500    0    0 

1693  Bev.  Edmund  Brown,  of  Sudbury,  bequeathed  £100, 

which  the  College  never  obtamed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  executor  was  sued  for  it. 

1694  Madam  Mary  Anderson  gave 6    0    0 

1095  Nathaniel  llulton,  senior,  citizen  and  Salter  of  Lon- 
don,           100    0    0 

1696  Thomas  Gunston,  of  Stock-Newington,  .        .        .      60    0    0 

1697  lion.  Bobert  Boyle  pive  £46  per  annum  "  for  the 

salaries  of  two  mmititcrs  to  teach  the  natives  in 
the  Christian  Religion.'' 

[No  payment  of  this  annuity  was  made  till  1710 
I  ■    when,  in  compensation  for  the  delay,  it  was 

agreed  thiiat  double  the  amount  should  be  paid 
for  six  years,  and  after  that,  £46  were  regularly 

f)aid  till  1785.    This  makes  its  duration  equiva- 
cut  to  a  period  of  81  years,  and  the  sum  received, 
in  all,  £3645.] 3645    0    0 

1698  Mr.  Eliukim  Hutchinson  gave  £10,  declaring  his 

purpose  to  give  £10  per  annum  as  long  as  the 
government  should  be  such  as  he  approved. 
[Ho  continued  tlie  benefaction  till  his  d!cath  in 
1717.  when  the  whole  amount  received  was]       .        •        •         SOO    0    0 

1699  Hon.  W  illium  Stoughton  erected  a  building,  called 

S  tough  ton  Hall  [the  first  of  that  name]  at  the 

cost  of 1000    0    0 

In  1700,  probably,  the  same  gentleman  gave  a 

large  silver  bowl,  48^  oz.,  and  a  goblet,  21  oz.,      16  IS    9 
1705  Capt.  liichard  Sprague,  late  of  Charlestown,   ....         400     0    0 
1708  Benjamin  Brown,  of  Salem,  bequeathed  for  indigent 

students,       .        r .         200    0    0 

1713  Thomas  Brattle,  Esq.,  for  a  mathematical  instructor 

or  profes8or,t 200    0    0 

1714  Thomas  Bichard^s,  £30,  at  38i  per  cent,  discount,  is 

cqua)to 20    0    0 

1716  Bev.  Daniel  'Williams,  an  annuityj  of  £60  for  the 

support  of  two  preachers  among  the  "  Indians 

and  Blocks,''  representing  a  capital     .        .        .  1000    0    0 

William  Brown,  or  Salem,  for  indigent  students, 
£100,  at  40  per  cent,  discount  from  sterling 
money,  or  15  per  cent,  from  tbe  standard  of  the 
Province.       .        . 60    0    0 

General  Nicholson  gave  a  number  of  books. 

1717  Bev.  William  Brattle,  of  Cambridge,  £250,  at  40  per 

cent,  discount,' 150    0    0 

1718  MacUm  Hutchinson,  widow  of  Eliakim  H.,  £10,  at 

50  per  cent,  discount, 6    0    0 

1719  John  W alley,  Esq.,  £100,  at  50  per  cent,  discount,        60    0    0 
THOMAS  HOLLIS.     [This  first  donation  from  this 

distinguished  benefactor  was  received  this  year, 

Amount  carried  forward,     ....  10587    9  11^  6748  19    6 

*  This  lefMT  was  given  while  President  Mather  was  in  Enrland,  but  in  conseouence  or  certain 
provisions  in  the  will,  the  lastpoyment  was  not  made  till  ITBl.  In  that  year  Treasarer  CMoier 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  £W%  in  full  of  this  legncjr. 

t  At  this  period  began  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  of  the  Province,  In  eofweqneaoe  of  th« 
issue  of  bills  of  credit  by  tlie  government.  Specie  disappcnred.  and  the  bills  increaaed  in  number, 
and  diminished  in  value,  till  after  1750,  when  a  larse  sum  in  silver  was  received  frum  £njpland,to 
reimburse  the  expenses  of  the  Colony  in  the  Frencn  war.  and  formed  a  sufficient  basts  of  circula- 
tion till  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  The  rate  of  depreciation  is  adopted  generally  on  the  authority 
of  Bfr.  Fell,  though  memoranda  in  the  College  rerurds,  nnd  some  private  sources  of  inforroatioa 
have  been  consulted,  and  occasionally  followed.  Probably  prices  in  the  nnoDey  market  were  Dot 
so  definite  as  they  would  have  been  in  a  larger  and  mare  wealthy  coromnaity,  ami  tlw  ralea  hart 
given  must  be  considered  as  generally,  ratlier  than  universally,  eorrert. 

tTbi^maoaitr  hia  Jong  since  ceased  to  be  paid ;  but  the  unexpended  balaneaa  hara  laid  thi 
foandmtioa  ofm  fund  wbieb  now  anovoU  to  fVIS^WI,  «nd  «riiai4,«M  VMWMef  mhUk  is  rtW 
d^roud  lo  Ifca  ariigioaJ  purpoM.  ^ 
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Amoant  brought  forward,   .       .       .       .  10667    9  11^  6748  19    6 

1719  and  was  followed,  as  will  b«  seen,  by  many  gen- 
erous gifts  in  subsequent  years.  The  present  list 
of  them  has  been  made  out,  with  much  care, 
fh>m  original  documents, — many  of  them  in 
HoUis*s  own  hand,  and  others  being  accounts  by 
the  College  treasurers  of  the  funds  received  from 
him.]  Tm%  year,  in  Massachusetts  currency, 
£296.  16.  Iky  whicn  at  50  per  cent,  discount,  is 

equal  to 148    8    0} 

1720  Hon.  Samuel  Brown,  of  Salem,  £150,  equal  to       .      75    0    0 
HoLus  gave,  this  year,  a  large  number  of  books, 

and  in  money  £665.  5.  6.  or         .        .        .        .    882  18    9 

1721  And  the  next  year  £1784.  18.,  equal,  at  54  per  cent. 

discount,  to 820  19    0 

1722  HoLLis  gave  muiy  valuable  books,  a  portrait  of  him- 

self, and  money  to  the  amount  £882.  10.  cur- 
rency, which^t  57  per  cent,  discount,  is  equal  to    148    4    81 
1728  Capt.  Ephroim  Flynt,  of  Concord,  £100  at  60  per 

cent,  discount,      .        .        .        .        .        .        .      40    0    0 

Sanmel  Gorriah,  books  valued  at  £10  currency,  or  4    0    0 

Henry  Gibbs,  of  Watertown^  £100,  equal  to   .        .      40    0    0 

Madam  Mary  Saltonstall,  wife  of  Gov.  Saltonstall, 

gave  £100  currency,  or         .        .        .        .        .      40    0    0 

HoLLis  gave  many  books  for  the  libruy,  and  in 

money  £580,  ^nich,  at  60  per  cent,  discount,  is     282    0    0 

1724  Thomas  Danforth,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge,  £100,  at  64| 

per  cent,  discount, 85    6    8 

John  Frizzle,  Esq.,  bequeathed,  £150,  equal  to       .      58    0    0 
HoLLis  presentea  Dookistothevalueof,    .        .        .    100    0    0 

and  procured  more  flrom  the  following  persons, 

viz.: 
John  Hollis.  his  brother,  to  the  value  of  .        .        .      64    0    0 
Thomas  Hollis,  his  nephew, 
Dr.  Isaac  WattM, 

Bev.  Joseph  Ilnssey,  and  probably  from 
Mr.  Harris,  of  London.* 

1725  Mrs.  Anne  Mills  bequeathed  £50,  diso*t.  64|  pr.  cent.,      17  18    4 
Hon.  Gurdon  Saltonstall^  Governor  of  Connecticut, 

bequeathed  £100,  which,  at  the  same  discount,  is      85    6    8 
Hollis  ^ave  three  valuable  cases  of  books,  (cost  not 

stated.)  and  procured  a  large  number,  also,  from 

the  following  persons : 
Bev.  Dr.  Guise,  of  Hertford, 
Mr.  Ducane,  of  London,  5  guineas  toward  purchase 

of  Mr.  Boyle's  sermons, 6    6    0 

Edward  Leeds,  of  Hackney, 

"W  illiam  Woollcy ,  of  Clapton,  Hackney,  and  probably 

John  Lloyd,  of  London. 

1726  Hollis  sent  to  the  College,  besides  another  large 

number   of    books,  money  to  the  amount  of 

£1,170  currency^which,  at  661  per  cent,  disc't.,  is    890    0    0 
This  was  for  his  professorship  of  Mathematics. 

He  also  procured  a  present  of  Greek  and  Hebrew 

types  from  a  friena  of  his,  which  cost  £117  of 

our  currency,  or  in  London,         .        .        .        .      89    0    0 
And  he  induced  the  two  following  gentlemen 

to  send  a  donation  of  books  to  the  libraiy,  viz. : 
Dr.  Bichard  Mead,  and 
Mr.  John  Beynolds,  timber  merchant.  London. 

1727  Bev.  Thomas  Cotton,  of  London,  £100  for  Presi- 

dent's salary, 88    6    6 

And  £100  for  books,  at  66!  per  cent,  discount,  .      88    6    8 
Bolus  gave  an  apparatus  for  experimental  philoso- 
phy, which  cost  in  England,        ....    126  10    0 
And  presented  many  valuable  books  given  by 
himself  and  his  friends. 

Amount  carried  forward,    ....   18896    9    0|  6748  19    6 

•  TW  vatat  sT  Iks  akoft  Ibw  filb  b  not  Slaitd. 

\ 
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Amount  broaght  forwmrd,  ....   18896    9    0|  8748  18 '  8 
1789  John  and  Willimm  VaiMal  gare  each  a  sliver  tankard, 

weighing  about  20  ounces,  worth  probably  about      10  10    0 

1780  Madam  Mary  Stdtonatall,  bequeathed  £1000,  average 

discount  70  per  cent, 800    0    0 

1781  Col.  Samuel  Brown,  of  Salem,  left  by  his  will  £60 

to  the  College,  for  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of 

plate.    Discount  that  year  about  68  per  cent.,    .      19    4    0 

Mr.  John  Chester,  of  Connecticut.  £50,  equal  to     .      18    0    0 
1788  Mr.  Nathaniel  Ilollis,  brother  to  Thomas,        .        .    100    0    0 

Mr.  Thomas  HoHis,  son  of  Nathaniel,  and  heir  to 

Thomas,  who  died  in  January  of  this  year,       .    800    0    0 

1783  Rev.  Dean  Berkeley  procured  for  the  College  a 

valuable  collection  of  Greek  and  Latin  books. 

1784  Mr.  Thomas  Uollis,  also  presented  a  valuable  collec- 

tion of  books,  and  the  next  year  he  gave  another. 

1787  Hon.  Thomas  Fitch,  of  Boston,  bequeathed  £800, 

discount  77  per  cent,  .        .        .        .        .        .      89    0    0 

President  Wadsworth,  £110.  at  77  per  cent,  disc.,  is     85    6    0 
Kev.  Dr.  Guise,  [  presentca  some  books,  and  Dr. 
Rev.  Dr.  Watts, )  Watts  gave  all  his  own  works,  aa 

they  appeared. 

1788  John  Ellery,  of  Uartford,  £150,  at  78  per  cent,  disc      88    0    0 
James  Townsend.  of  Boston,  £500,  for  the  Hollis 

Prbfessor  of  Divinity, 110    0    0 

1789  Hon.  Thomas  Hutchinson,  £800,  for  the  Hollis  Pro- 

fessor of  Divinity, 66    0    0 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Saltonstall,  of  Boston,  bequeathed 

£300  for  indigent  scholars,  discount  78  per  cent.      66    0    0 

1742  Daniel  Henchman,  Esq.,  presented  100  ounces  of 

silver  for  the  benefit  of  the  Professor  of  Divinity,      88  10    0 
Mrs.  Holden,  widow  of  Mr.  Holdcn,  of  London, — 
merchant,  andffovomor  of  the  bank  of  England,— 
and  her  daughters,  gave  for  the  buil<iing  of  a 
chapel, 400    0    0 

1748  President  Holyoke,  £100.  at  80  per  cent,  discount,      80    0    0 

1744  Hon.  Colin  Campbell,  of  tne  Island  of  Jamaica,  gave 
a  new  transit  instrument,  and  repaired  the  qua- 
drant, at  a  If^rm  exptna, 
Hon.  Andrew  Oliver,  presented  a  folio  Bible  for 
Holden  Chapel. 

1747  Daniel  Henchman,  Esq.,  bequeathed,  £250,  at  85  per 

cent,  discount,  equal  to* 87  10    0 

Col.  John  Vassall  gave  a  very  valuable  reficcting 
telescope. 

1748  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  made 

a  large  donation  of  Ih>oks,  through  the  Bishop  of 
Cloyne^  bv  whose  influence  they  were  procured. 
1750  Mr.  Francis  Archibald,  and 

Mr.  Williiim  Davis,  of  Boston,  gave  some  anatomi- 
cal preparations. 

Hon.  Judffo  Dudley  bequeathed  for  an  annual  lec- 
ture £133. 6. 8.,  which,  at  90 per  cent,  discount,  is      18    6    8 

Mr.  Henry  Sherburne,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  £100, 

at  !K)  per  cent,  discount. 10    0    0 

Rev.  Ebenezcr  Turell,  of  Medford,  is  supposed  to 
have  given  the  antique  chair,  called  t)ie  Presi- 
dent's chair ;  but  at  what  period  is  not  known. 
It  is  only  a  tradition  that  it  was  received  during 
the  presidency  of  HoWoke. 

Admiral  Warren  nve  a  fine  reflecting  telescope. 
1758  William  James.  Esq.,  of  Jamaica,  mixiical  books,  to 

the  value  ofr 85    0    0 


Amount  carried  forward,       ....  14989  16  8|  6748  19   8 

*Tb{«  bsqiMtt,  M  well  M  tlw  prtTtoin  fift  of  100  ouncei  of  tilvtr,  w«a  for  the  bMMfit  of  d* 
Hollii  Fromor  of  Divinity,  providod  ho  wm  **  in  full  oommunioa  witb  mmiio  Congngotiooal  sr 
Priibyitriafi  Cburah,  and  Uught  tho  pcineiploi  of  tho  Chrivtian  leligioa  neoofdin*  to  thm  writ 
koowB  ooofaiioa  of  fmith  drawn  ap  by  Uw  lynod  of  tlw  ohnrelMi  ia  Now  England.^*    Otburwlw 


known  ooMMitoa  or  miia  drawn  u 

Ijhf  litsiwl  WW  to  bo  ffvon  to  aoan  dnwrflng  iadicrat  vtodont 
fAi  tkk  dbis,  Cbe  pnmm  of  a 


«ff  tta  QMNMi  %i  ^  ifncte  basis  was  ia  ptmPHSi 


4  0  0 
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Amonnt  broufffat  forward,  ....  14989  15    8|  8748  19    8 
1758  Daniel  Henchman,  the  income  to  be  dirided  be- 
tween the  two  HoUU  profeaaon, 88  18    4 

Thomaa  UoUia.  of  LincoIn*8  Inn,  grandaon  of  Na- 
thaniel Uollia,  through  hia  aon  Thomaa,  made 
hia  flrat  donation  oz  booka  to  the  library  thia 
year.* 

1780  Samuel  Epea,  Em^.,  of  I|>awich,  bequeathed,  with- 

out any  reatriction«  the  aum  of 800    0    0 

Henry  Flynt,  Kaq..  the  worthy  tutor  of  ilfly-ilve 
yeara*  atanding,  Dcqncathcd  £700,  0.  T.,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  tutors,  and  £112.  10.,  O.  T.,  or  50 
Spanish  dollars,  for  the  benefit  of  one  or  more 
needy  scholars.    Those  sums  are  equivalent,  re- 

apecUvely,  to 70    0    0 

and 11    5    0 

1781  Hon.  William  Dnmmer,  bequeathed,  for  the  purchase 

of  books. 86  18    4 

and  for  tno  benefit  of  the  llollis  professors,        .        .        .         188    8    8 
Hon.  Thomaa  Hancock,  gave  a  fine  reflecting  tele- 
scope. 
178S  Stephen  Sewoll,  A.  B.,  for  the  professor  of  Hebrew, 

£100.O.T., 18    8    8 

iraa  l?l^hl  8nw^^AV"iJ^^  I  P««nted  a  dock  for 

"•'iXwiiitxc  r'^*^"^^'^'    •  •  • 

1784  [A  general  subscription  was  made  this  year  for 
the  purpose  of  repairing  the  loss  occasioned  by 
the  destruction  of  Harvard  Hall  by  fire.  The 
namea  of  the  donors,  with  the  sums  they  con- 
tributed^ are  prerarved  in  the  College  Records, 
but  it  will  bo  sufllcient  to  state  here  the  sum  re- 
ceived from  the  several  towns  or  counties.  They 
were  as  follows.] 
1784  Boston, £478    0    6 

Charlcstown, 25  18    0 

Harblehead, 58  17    0 

Salem, 98    6    9 

Worcester  County,    .        .        .        .        88    8    0 

Cambridge, 85  IS    8 

Gloucester, 88  19    0 

Newbury 83    5    0 

Barnstable  County,   .        .        .        .        11    6    0 

Other  pkces, 57  15    0 

878  18    9 

Thomaa  lloUis,  of  Lincoln*s  Inn,  .    800    0    0 

Ami  a  case  of  books  containing  56  vols.    Books 
were  also  presented  by  the  following  persons, viz.: 

Dr.  Dnimmond,  Archbishop  of  York 

Benjoiuin  Avery,  LL.  D. 

Dr.  Xurdncr, 

Mr.  l^eter  Livins,  N.  H. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Ncal, 

Kev.  William  Harris  of  Honiton,  Devonshire, 

Joseph  Jennings^ 

Bev.  Jonas  Memam. 

Kev.  John  Usher,  or  Bristol,  R.  I. 

The  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 

Parts, 100    0    0 

The  Society  for  Propagating  the  Goapel  in  New 

England  and  the  pMrts  adjacent,  ....    800    0    0 

Amount  carried  forward,  ....   15581    0    8|  8811  18    8 

and  Uw  Collepe  found  itvelf  a  lowr  by  the  rorsfoinf  ntraordiiwry  deprMistioa,  to  the  eitent  ofTS 
pet  cent,  of  ita  property  inrnted  in  bonds,  end  notes.  The  inenme  of  the  foandAtiocM  of  the 
Wrilis  prufiBorshi^  wes  redueed  from  JUO  per  annum  to  £90.    See  copy  of  a  laeaMirial  of  the 


Cotpontion  to  the  lef  blature  in  1779.  amung  the  files  in  the  safe  at  the  library. 

•It  eomisted  of  lliltoa*s  Worki,  8  roll.,  and  44  vob.  of  tiaets,  all  io  quarto.    Thb  was  the 
fiwwsnsr  of  maay  similar  giAi. 
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Amount  bronght  forward,  .        .       •   15521    0    8|  8211  16    t 

1765  Dr.  Erskine,  of  Edlnbniigh  and 

Dr.  Fotlicrvill.  of  London,  presented  valuable  books. 

1765  Thomaa  liolhii,  of  linooln's  Inn,  nine  cases  of 

valuable  books. 

The  General  Assembly  of  New  Hampshire,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Gov.  Benning  Wentworth, 
gave  books  to  the  value  of •       •        800    0   0 

Bev.  Joseph  Sewall, 8000 

The  Bocicty  for  Propagatinjg  the  Gospel  in  New 

England  and  the  parts  a<]^acent,  ....    100    0    0 

Rev.  George  WhiteAcld, 6    6    0 

Hon.  Thomas  Hancock,  for  a  professorship  of  He- 
brew and  other  Oriental  Languages,— the  first 
professorship  founded  by  a  native  of  New  Eng- 
land,     . 1000    0    0 

Hon.  John  Alford/ 1862    8   6 

1766  The  Edinburgh  Society  for  Promoting  Kdigious 

Knowledge  presented  25  volumes  of  books,  and 

other  casus  to  the  value  of 10  12  11 

Books  were  also  given  by 
The  Rev.  East  Apthorp, 
John  Beaton, 

Thomas  Broomfleld  and  Mrs.  Grace  Gardner, 
Rev.  John  Emkine, 
Thomas  Hollis,  of  Lincoln*8  Inn,  seven  oases  of 

valuable  books. 
Richard  Jackson,  of  London,  a  number  of  valuable 

books. 
Mr.  Kincald,  the  king's  printer,  at  Edinburgh,  a 

number  of  valuable  books. 
Edward  Kitchen,  of  Salem,  devised  to  the  College,        .        •         188    6   8 
Samuel  Quincy,  of  Boston,  gave  u  carpet  for  the  i^ 

paratuH  chamber,  and  books  were  presented  by 

the  following  persons,  namely : 
John  Langdon,  of  Boston, 
Jasper  Mauduit,  of  Tendon, 
Daniel  Mildred,  of  do.,  in  behalf  of  a  **  meeting  for 

the  sufferings  of  the  Ouakeni,"  .... 
Capt.  Jn.  Miller,  of  Chariestowu,  to  the  value  of  .        .        •  7    i   0 

Epes  Sarffont,  to  the  value  of 10    0   0 

Barlow  Trecothick,  Esq.,  Alderman  of  London, 
The  trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 

1767  Hon.  John  Hancock  subscribed  £500  sterling  for  the 

purchase  of  books  for  tlie  library.    The  order 

sent  to  London,  however,  cost  £54. 4.  in  addition, 

making  liis  donation, 554    4    0 

Dr.  Lardher  gave  four  volumes  of  his  works,  and 

many  other  persons  contributed  to  the  growth  of 

the  new  library. 

Dr.  Habcrdon  presented 8    8    0 

Thomas  Hollis  gave  fourteen  boxes  of  books,  and 

subscribed  for  Philosophical  Apparatus,     .        .    200    0    0 

Timothv  lloUis, 20    0    0 

Jasper  Mauduit, 50    0    0 

John  South, 10    0    0 

Messrs.  Tappanden  and  Hanby,        .        .        .        .      10  10    0 

1768  Hon.  James  Bowdoinprescnted  an  Orrery  which  cost      86    5    0 
Thomas  HoUis,  of  Lmcoln's  Inn,  seven  more  cases 

of  books. 
Lieut.  Gov.  Hutchinson,  Samnel  Savoffe,  merchant, 
of  London,  Hon.  Royall  Tvlcr,  una  Bo  v.  George 
Whitefleld,  each  gave  sund.ry  books,  and  the  lat- 
ter gentleman  *^  procured  large  benefactions  for 
the  College." 

Amount  carried  forward,  ....    17571    0    7|  10044  15    4 

*  7%if  kfuer  wa«  given  to  lUnrard  CtMtf9  hy  tlie  net'utnn  «f  Mr.  Alford*!  will,  he  Iwrhif 
menlf  direrted  that  n  crrinin  nnrtion  of  hit  f>\9\*  Vh«>»\A  W  Ac^uXic&\o  '^  v**m»  «aA  ^bMttaJblt  911^ 
potet,** iearhtg  the  mmcCicni  uf  tbwM  puriwMt  tu  hi»  cxeciHwim. 
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Hk  £  Blarilnf.     Mtn.  Comney 

Amonnt  bronf^ht  forward,  .    17671    0    71 10044  15    4 

69.  Thomas  Hollia,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  again  presonted 
three  cases  of  books,  and  many  volumes  were 
given  by  a  considerable  nnmocr  of  persons, 
among  others,  some  by  Dr.  Franldin. 

President  lIoIyoKe,  bequeathed 18    6    8 

Thomas  Hubl>ard,  the  treasurer  of  the  College  from.  ; 

17.^S  to  1778,  gave,  toward  repairing  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  burning  of  Harvard  UalL      .        .    100    0    0 

Society  for  Propagafmg  Christian  Knowledge,  in 
Scotland,  gave,  for  tuo  purchase  of  books  ror  the 
library,' 8000 

Dr.  £.  A.  Ilolyokc,  of  Salem,  gave  a  telescope  of 
twtnty-^iQht  feet, 

70  Thomas  Mollis,  of  Lincoln^s  Inn,  two  large  boxes  of 

books.  • 
Anthony  Ferguson,  for  the  purchase  of  books,       .       8    0    0 
Books  were  also  presented  by  several  other 
persons  this  year. 

71  Dr.  £n»kine.  Dr.  Franklin,  and  Gov.  Pownal  gave 

more  books. 
7S  Nicholas  Boylston,  Esq.,  merchant,  of  Boston,  be- 
queathed for  the  support  of  a  Professor  of  Khetorie,        .        .       1500    0    0 

Dr.  N.  Apploton,  of  Cambridge,  for  a  scholarship,         .        .  80    0    0 

Hon.  John  liancock  presented  a  carpet  for  the 
Library,  and  one  for  the  philosoph  v  chamber,  and 
paper  for  the  walls  of  the  latter,  lie  added  some 
Dooks  to  his  fonucr  donations. 

Dr.  Ezckicl  Hersey,  of  Hingham,  for  a  professorship 

of  Anatomy  and  Physic, 1000    0    0 

Books  were  given  by  many  Individuals,  and 
among  others  bv 

Thomas  Palmer,  Es^.,  who  presented  the  AocQunt 
of  Ilerculoncum,  m  20  vols.,  folio. 

Samuel  Sparrow,  of  I^ondon,  merchant,  gave  a  col- 
lection of  books  valued  at 20    0    0 

Thonuis  Wibird  left,  for  the  purchase  of  books,  a 

leffocy  of '   .        .        .      60    0    0 

r78  Dr.  Cooper  gave,  for  books,  the  sum  of 9    0    0 

Several  other  persons  presented  a  few  volumes 
each. 
r74  Hon.  John  Hancock  agun  gave  some  books,  as  did 
several  other  gentlemen. 

Thomas  Hollis,  of  Lincoln^s  Inn,  who  died  in  this 
vcar,  bequeathed  for  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of 
l>ookH,  the  sum  of 600    0    0 

Hon.  Thomas  Hubbard,  the  late  treasure,  bequeathed       •        .         800    0    0 
And  a  ^urt  of  his  liorary. 

Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.  bequeathed  to  the  College  the 
sum  of  £2000  sterling^  in  case  liis  son  Josiah 
should  die  before  attainmg  his  majority,  or  with- 
out isKUc.    As  **  his  son  Josiah"  is  still  livi 


out  isKUc.  AS  "ins  son  Josian"  is  still  living, 
surrounded  bv  all  **  that  should  accompany  old 
age,"  the  College  has  never  received  this  legacy 


in  money,  but  has  cigo^'ed  the  benefit  of  the  ser- 
vices of  that  son,  as  its  president,  for  the  term 

of  nearlv  seventeen  years,  **  by  which  the  Col- 

Icffe  hatn  been  a  great  gainer." 
T77  Be  V.John 'Barnard,  of  Marblehead.  bequeathed,     .        •       .         SOO    0    0 
770  Theodore  Atkinson,  of  Portsmoutn,  bequeathed  to 

the  College  £100  sterling;  but  of  this  nothing 

was  received  till  1804,  when  there  is  a  credit  in 

the  College  books  of 44  14    6 

No  more  appears  ever  to  liave  been  obtained. 
George  Gardner,  of  Salem,  bequeathed  the  sum  of 

£1338,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  anything  was 

ever  received  on  account  of  it. 


Amount  carried  forward,  ....  1&S14    0    1\  U\V!^  \^    ^ 
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Amoant  bronght  forward, 18874    0    7|  18140  16  I 

1780  Joseph  Mioo,  of  London,  who  for  forty  years  per- 
formed the  buBineM  of  the  College  witnoat 
charge,  was  deservedly  enrolled  among  Ita  bene- 
factors, by  a  vote  of  the  Corporation.     The 

1780       amount  wnich  ho  might  reaaonably  have  charged 
for  hill  Kervicea.  though  imknoMm,  can  not  be 
deemed  inconsiderable. 
The  Koyal  Society  preaented  Maakelino^a  Astro- 
nomical  ObHervationn. 

1788  Benjamin  Pemberton,  Esq.,  bequeathed,         .        .        .        •  SO    0   0 
The  Koyal  Society  voted  to  send  their  publications 

annually. 

1784  Bev.  Dr.  Appleton  boqiieathed,forthe  same  purpose 

for  which  he  gave  £30  in  1772. S6    0  0 

The  following  persons  presented  books  to  the  libra- 
ry this  year,  viz. : — 

Bev.  Dr.  Lrskine, 

Bev.  Hugh  Farmer, 

Mr.  WilHam  Foster, 

Mr.  Bei^amin  Guild, 

Thomas  Brand  Uollis, 

Dr.  John  Jeffries, 

Gen.  Knox, 

Thomas  Lee,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge, 

liev.  Mr.  Lindsey, 

Dr.  Price, 

Bev.  Thomas  Beader, 

Bev.  Mr.  Toulmin, 

Jas.  Winthrop,  Esq. 

The  king  of  France  offered  to  send  fVom  the  Boyal 
Garden  seeds  and  plants,  free  of  expense. 

The  Meteorological  Society  of  Manheim  offered  to 
send  Meteorological  instruments,  &c. 

1785  Mrs.  Joanna  Alford,  for  indigent  students,     ....        188    I    9 

Books  were   presentea   by  sundry  persons, 
among  others,  a  valuable  collection  by 
Granville  Sharp. 

1789  Thomas  Brand  Mollis  gave,  this  year,  as  he  liad  also 

done  in  1787  and  if 88,  many  curious  and  valua- 
ble books. 

1790  Mrs.  Sarah   Derby,  in  aid  of  the   professorship 

founded  by  her  late  husband,  Dr.  £.  Hersey,    .       •       •       1006    1    T 
Mrs.  Sarah  Winslow,  for  tlie  aid  of  the  town  of 
Tyngsborough,  in  supporting  a  minister  and  a 
schoolmaster, 1867  10    (P 

1791  Hon.  James  Bowdoin,  for  prizes  for  dissertations,  .        •       •        400    0    9 
Dr.  Enkine,  a  frequent  benefavtor  in  former  years, 

again  flrave  a  number  of  books. 

Migor  William  Erving,  for  a  professorship  of  chemis- 
try.               1000    0    0 

Also  many  of  the  books  of  his  library. 

Mr.  Edward  {Ravage  presented  a  portrait  of  Gen.< 
Washington. 

Col.  John  Trumbull,  a  portrait  of  Cardinal  Benti- 
voglio. 

1792  Dr.  Jolm  Cuming,  for  the  professor  of  Physic,  £300 

sterling, 4000* 

1793  Thomas  Brand  Ilollis,  many  valuable  books. 

Dr.  Lettson.  of  London,  in  addition  to  several  gifts 
previously  made^  tliis  year  presented  a  valuable 
collection  of  minerals,  numbering  more  than 
700  specimens. 

1794  Dr.  Abner  lIe^se^^  of  Barnstable,  bequeathed,  for 

the  Professor  of  Physic, 600    0    0 

Total, $18274    0    7}  17993  14    9 

Converted  to  dollars,  and  carried  forward,     .       •       •       •    $141,197  04 
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Amonnt  br6nght  forward. $141,197  04 

1798  Jonntlian  Mason,  of  Boston,  for  the  Professor  of  IMvinitj,  $500.  500  00 

1800  Ward  N.  Boylston,  for  the  purchase  of  medical  and  aargical 

works,  $o00, 500  00 

He  also  presented,  at  sundry  times,  a  number  of  books 
of  this  description,  together  with  prints,  &c. 
Dr.  John  Nichols,  or  London,  presented  a  larffe  number  of 
anatomical  preparations,  calculi,  engravings,  &o, 

1801  Samuel  Shuplbigh,  late  librarian,  ffave  a  piece  of  real  estate  in 

Kittcry,  and  the  *^  residue"  or  his  estate  for  the  Increase  of 
tlie  library.    The  sum  obtained  from  this  bequest  was        .        8,000  00 
1808  Ward  N.  Boylston,  Esq.,  an  annuity  of  $100,  for  prizes  for  dis- 
sertations on  medical  subjects,  equal  to  the  sum  of  $2000, 
which  was  afterward  obtained  for  it. 2,000  00 

1805  A  subi^cription  was  raised  for  establisning  a  Botanic  Qarden, 

and  a  professorship  of  Natural  History,  for  which  purposes 

tlierc  was  contributed  the  sum  of 81,388  88 

1806  Thouius  Brand  IloUis  bequeathed,  for  the  library,  £100  sterling,  444  44 
1311  Samuel  Dexter,  for  a  lectureship  for  the  critical  exposition  or 

the  Scriptures, 5,000  00 

1813  Mar>'  Lindall,  of  Charlestown,  for  indigent  scholars,  £100,       .  883  88 

1914  Esther  Spnigue,  of  Dedham,  for  the  professor  of  the  Theory  and 

Practice  of  Physic. 2,000  00 

Samuel  Eliot,  for  professorship  of  Greek  Language  and  Litera* 

ture, 20,000  00 

1315  Samuel  Parkman,  for  a  professorship  of  Theology,  a  township  of 

land  in  Maine,  for  wnich  was  obtained  afterward  the  sum  of,        5,000  00 

1816  Count  Kumford,  for  a  professorship,  or  lectureship,  on  the  ap- 

plication of  science  to  the  arts, 28,000  00 

Abicl  Smith,  for  a  professorship  of  the  French  and  Spanish 

Languages, 20,000  00 

1817  A  subscription  for  establishing  a  Theological  School  in  connec- 

tion with  the  College  amounted  to 80,000  00 

Ward  N.  Bovlston,  for  prizes  for  elocution,  an  annuity  of  $50, 

aflerwarcf  $60,  subsequently  $1000, 1,000  00 

Israel  Thomdike,  for  the  purchase  of  books,  for  tlieological 

library, 500  00 

Judge  Wendell,  twenty  half  eagles,  for  a  Christening^  basin,     .  100  00 

1818  Israel  Thomdike  presented  the  Ebeling  Library,  which  cost,   .        6,500  00 

1819  Theodore  Lyman,  Jr.,  presented  the  Panorama  of  Athens,  val- 

ued at, 2,500  00 

Drs.  James  Jackson,  John  C.  Warren,  John  Qorham,  Walter 
Channing,  and  Jacob  Bigelow,  professors  in  the  Medical 
School,  presented  a  library  to  the  Medical  College. 

1820  Ward  N.  Boylston  presented  many  volumes  to  uie  Medical 

Librar)'. 
MoscH  Brown  bequeathed  to  the  Theological  Institution,  .        .        20,00  00 
Severul  gentlemen  (j^ve  to  the  Mineralogical  Cabinet  about,      .        28,00  00 
ThouKis  Cary,  for  aid  to  theological  students,  bequeathed  the 

*^  residue  '*  of  his  estate,  which  amounted  to  about,      .        .        8,600  00 
Thomas  Palmer  bequeathed  his  library  of  1200  volumes,  val- 
ued at, 2,500  00 

Andrew  Ritchie  presented  a  valuable  collection  of  minends. 

1821  An  anonymous  donation,  of  which  the  income  is  to  be  ^ven  to 

the  most  distinguished  scholar  among  the  indigent  members 

of  the  senior  class, 1,200  00 

Subscription  for  a  professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Qeolofly,  .        .        1,200  00 

1822  James  Perkins,  for  a  professorship,  such  as  '^tho  president 

and  Fellows,  with  tno  concurrence  of  the  Overseers,  shall 

jiidifc  to  be  most  useful," 20,000  00 

James  Winthrop  bequeathed  his  collection  of  coins,  valued  at,  258  00 

1828  S.  A.  Eliot,  gave  the  Warden  Library,        .        .        .        .        .         5,000  00 
The  Linnoiau  Society  gave  their  collection  of  animals,  shells, 

minerals,  <&c.,  valued  at, 800  00 

1825  William  Breed  left  a  portion  of  the  residue  of  his  property,  to 
be  given  by  his  executor  "  to  objects  of  charity,  or  for  the 
promotion  of  learning  piety,  and  religion,  especially  among 
the  rising  generation/*  In  pursuance  of  this  direction,  his 
executor,  the  Hon.  P.  O.  Thachcr,  appropriated  to  the  College,        2,000  00 

Amount  carried  forward,         .•••..  $840,261  14 
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Amoimt  brought  forward,        ......  $S40,261  14 

1825  A  person  unknown  gave,  for  the  purchase  of  booka,  •       .       .  50  00 
Bev.  F.  Parkman,  presented  400  models  of  crystals. 

1826  Willtom  II.  Eliot,  ^ve  a  copy  of  the  *'  Description  del* Egypte,"         1,000  00 
Another  subscription  was  made  in  this  year  fot  the  benefit  of 

the  Tlicoloj^ical  School,  and  the  Society  for  the  promotion 
of  Theological  Education  in  Harvard  Umvcrsity  was  formed. 

The  snm  collected  at  this  time  w^as, 19,822  28 

1829  Nathan  Dane,  for  a  Professorship  of  Law,         ....       10,000  00  • 
George  Partridge,  for  the  Theological  School,    ....        2,000  00 
Subscription  for  a  professorship  of  Pulpit  Eloquence  and  Pas- 
toral Care,  to  which  Bev.  Henry  Ware,  Jr., was  first  appointed,      18,180  00 

1880  Ebon  Francis,  treasurer,  gave  tKe  amount  of  his  commission 

from  the  Hollis  Funds,  for  a  clock  for  the  Libranr,        .        .  150  00 

1881  Christopher  Gore*  gave  the  residue  of  his  estate,  of  which  $88, 

000  are  reserved  for  annuities  bequeathed  by  him.    The 

whole  ultimately  receivable  by  the  College,  amounts  to,       .      94,888  00 

Thomas  Perkins,  for  an  essay  on  the  effects  of  intemperance, 
and  for  another  on  the  importance  of  industrious  habits  in 
youth, 200  00 

Isaitth  Thomas,  bequeathed  books  fh)m  his  library,  to  the  value 

of, 800  00 

1882  Thomas  W.  Ward^  gave  an  interesting  collection  of  Crania, 

cast8,  and  drawings,  which  had  belonged  to  the  late  Dr. 

Caspar  Spurzhoim.  valued  at  about, 100  00 

1888  Samuel  Livermore,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  bequeathed  his  whole 
library  of  foreign  law,  800  volumes,  valued  in  the  inventory 
of  his  estate,  at, 6,000  00- 

1884  Bev.  George  Cnapman,  intestate,  desired  that  the  residue  of 

his  estate  should  be  given  to  Harvard  College,  for  the  benefit 
of  indigent  students  in  the  Theological  ScTiool.    Tliis  wish 
was  carried  into  effect  bv  his  heirs,  and  the  sum  received 
from  the  late  Jonathan  Cnapman,  his  brother,  was,      .        .        1,26142 
Joshua  Fisher,  for  the  foundation  of  a  Professorship  of  Natural 

History, 20,000  00 

John  McLcan,t  for  a  Professorship  of  History,  ....      20,552  80 
Bev.  Dr.  Eliphalet  Porter,  for  promoting  Theological  Education,        1,000  00 

1885  Sarah  Jackson,  for  the  aid  of  iudig:cnt  Uioologi<»l  students,      .      10,000  00 

'William  Pome roy,  for  the  same  object, 1,000  00 

Dr.  William  J.  Walker,  half  the  proceeds  of  a  share  in  the 

Athenaeum, 90  00 

1886  Hannah  C.  Andrews,  for  the  Theological  School,        .        .        .  500  00 

Joshua  Clapp.  for  the  Theological  School, 1,000  00 

The  class  graduating  in  1886  gave  111  volumes  to  the  Library. 

N.  Dane,  In  addition  to  $10,000  given  in  1881,  for  the  Law 

School, 5,000  00 

Thirteen  gentlemen  subscribed  $10  each  for  a  portrait  of  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  to  be  placed  in  the  Law  Libraiy,      .        .        .  180  00 

1888  Several  gentlemen  subscribed  for  the  purpose  or  raising  a  Aind, 

the  income  of  which  should  be  loaned  to  meritorious  stu- 
dents, and  the  sum  contributed  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  for  this  purpose.    It  amounted  to  $12,050,        .        .      12,050  00 

Thirty  gentlemen  also  contributed  $100  each  for  an  Ajstronomi- 

col  (Tbservatory, 8,000  00 

Dr.  T.  M.  Harris  gave  400  volumes  to  the  Theological  School. 

The  heirs  of  the  late  William  Taylor,  Esq.,  gave  about  700  vol- 
umes to  the  College  Library. 

Timothy  Walker,  bequeathed  to  the  Theolo^cal  School,    .        .        1,000  00 

1889  Joshua  Clapp,  a  second  donation  to  the  Theological  School,      .        1,000  00 
Mrs.  Mary  Tufts,  for  do 500  00 

1840  John  Foster,  for  the  aid  of  professional  students,       .        .        .        2,000  00 
Dr.  F.  Parkman,  for  a  professorship  in  the  Theological  School,        5,000  00 

1841  Mrs.  Cru|pe,  bequeathed  a  valuable  collection  of  shells. 

The  Misses  Dunster,  only  surviving  descendants  of  President 
Dunster,  presented  his  Bible,  of  which  the  Old  Testament  is 
in  Hebrew,  and  the  New  Testament  in  Greek. 

Henry  Lienow,  devised  one  half  of  the  residue  of  his  estate  to 

Amount  carried  forward, $572,585  09 

*  Thif  bcqufMt  wis  vamdfi  in  1^96.  t  Tbu  bcquwt  was  mads  ia  1881. 
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Amonnt  brought  forward, $572,535  09  ' 

Harvard  College,  for  the  um  of  the  Theolo^cal  School. 
There  has  been  received  from  it  up  to  this  time,  Auguat, 

184S,  the  sum  of, 8,806  00 

1841  The  Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education  in  Harvard 
College,  gave  for  increaainff  the  amount  appropriated  to  the 
Dexter  Lectureship  on  Biblical  Criticism^  the  sum  of,  .        .       10,000  00 
184S  The  Association  of  the  Alumni,  for  defravmg  in  part  the  ex- 
pense of  providing  a  large  hall  for  public  meetings,     .        .        2,2C6  05 
Francis  Peabody  presented  a  valuable  telescope. 
Chief  Justice  Shaw,  a  copy  of  Stuart's  portndt  of  Washington. 
A  subscription  was  made  for  the  College  Library  by  thirty-four 

gentlemen,  to  the  amount  of, 21,008  00 

1848  W.  N.  Boylston,  bequeathed,  to  be  paid  on  the  death  of  Mrs. 

Boylston,  for  the  fund  for  prizes  xor  Elocution,     .  ,        1,000  00 

Do.,  for  the  fund  for  prizes  for  Medical  Essays,  ....  1,000  00 
Do.,  for  the  fund  for  an  Anatomioil  Museum  and  Library  Room,  1,000  00 
"  A  few  friends  of  science,'*  presented,  through  Prof.  Webster, 

a  collection  of  minerals  and  fossils,  which  cost,    .        .        .        1,000  00 
Prof.  Gray,  gave  a  collection  of  specimens  of  tlie  rocks  and 

minerals  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
David  Scars,  for  the  erection  of  an  Observatory  Tower,    .        .         5,000  00 
A  subscription  for  a  Telescope,  and  other  instruments  necessary 

for  an  Obscr\'atory,  was  raised  this  year,  to  the  amount  of,         20,120  00 

1844  Horace  A.  Haven,  bequeathed,  for  the  purchase  of  mathematical 

and  astronomical  works  for  the  Librarv,        ....        8,000  00 
Israel  Mnnson,  bequeathed,  unconditionally,     ....       15,000  00 

1845  William  Prcscott,  bequeathed,  for  the  purcnase  of  books  for  Uie 

Librarv, 8,000  00 

Leverett  ^^altonstall,  for  aid  to  indigent  students,       .        .        .  500  00 

Alexander  Vattcmare,  presented  some  valuable  books. 

David  Scars,  toward  a  fund  for  the  salary  of  an  observer,  ;  5,000  00' 

1846  Peter  C.  Brooks,  for  erecting  a  house  for  the  President,    .        .  10,000  00 
Hon.  Thomas  Grenville,  of  London,  gave,  through  President 

Everett,  £100  for  the  piirchase  of  books  for  the  Library,     .  480  00 

Miss  N.  Kendall,  for  the  Theological  School.      ....        2,000  00 
Dr.  George  Parkman,  gave  the  land  on  whicn  has  been  erected 
the  new  Medical  Scliool  building. 

A  subscription  was  made  among  the  friends  and  pupils  of  Dr. 
Abbott,  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  for  the  foundation  of  a  Scholar- 
ship to  be  called  by  his  name.    The  sum  subscribed  was,    .         1,685  00  ' 
Wm.  G.  Steams,  presented  a  set  of  silver  keys,  with  a  case. 

A  subscription  for  a  fund  to  support  an  astronomical  observer 

and  his  assistants  for  two  yearn  was  made,  which  amounted  to,        5,050  00 

A  subscription  for  the  purchase  of  the  skeleton  of  a  Mastodon 

was  made,  to  the  amount  of, 8,065  00 

A  subscription  for  the  new  Medical  School  building,         .        .         4,600  00 

1847  A.  W.  Fuller,  for  the  Theological  School, 1,000  00 

Dr.  George  Hayward.  1^2  models,  of  various  forms  of  disease, 

to  the  cabinet  of  tlie  Medical  school. 
Dr.  J.  C  Warren,  a  cabinet  of  preparations  to  Medicid  School, 

valued  at, 10,000  00 

Also  a  fund  ifbr  the  preservation  and  increase  of  the  same,  .  5,000  00 
Abbott  Lawrence,  for  the  Scientific  School,         ....       50,000  00 

1848  Edward  B.  Phillips,  bequeathed  for  the  Observatory.  .     100,000  00 
Professor  J.  W.  Webster,  presented  to  the  Library  ror  College 

Chapel,  a  complete  set  of  Chants  for  male  voices. 
Mr.  F.  £.  Hall,  Class  of  1846,  made  valuable  donations  of  books 

to  the  Library,  and  a  copy  of  the  Koran  in  manuscript. 
Hon.  £.  Lane,  presented  the  Library  with  a  valuable  collection 

of  manuscripts,  chiefly  in  the  Delaware  language. 
F.  Field,  Esq.,  of  Bath,  England,  presented  a  viuuable  Fossil 

Saurian. 
N.  D.  Gould,  Esq.,  presented  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Chirogra- 

phy. 
The  (Mass  of  1802,  presented  to  the  Corporation  their  fund,  of,        4,000  00 
A  Bentticiary,  gave  to  "  Theological  Fund,"      ....  75  00 

1849  More  than  six  thousand  specimens  of  minerals  were  added  to 

Amount  carried  furward, $862,142  74 
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Amount  broaght  forward, $863,142  74 

the  Cttbiuet,  by  the  liberality  of  snndiy  ffentlemenf  who  gave 

toward  the  purchase  of  the  collection,  the  Bum  of,        .        .        8,175  00 

1849  Henry  8.  Sandloni.  K»q.,  presented  a  complete  collection  of  the 

variouH  muteriuls  iihcu  in  the  inauufacturo  of  the  porcelain 

of  Berlin. 
Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  ffuve  in  addition  to  hia  former  donation 

for  a  Seientitic  School,  the  sum  of  $1,500  per  annum  for  five 

years,  umuunting  to, 7,500  00 

Dr.  J.  C.  Wurren,  presented  a  valuable  collection  of  casts  of 

Omnia,  for  the  Anatomical  Museum. 
Thomas  C.  ('Inrk,  Ksq.,  presented  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Sanmel 

Cooper,  painted  by  Copley. 
Hon.  Eilward  Everett,  caused  the  mnnnscripts  presented  to  the 

Collet^u  by  Chief  Justice  Lane,  to  be  arranged  and  bound  in 

IG  vdluiiies  at  his  own  expense,  and  placed  in  a  trunk  for 

safe  keeping. 

1850  The  Lords  ut  the  Treasury,  England,  presented  a  copy  of 

*'  Faumi  Anti<^ue  ScivuleUitis.'' 
A  marble  buHt  ot  Uev.  Dr.  Pierce,  of  Brooklme,  was  presented 

to  tlie  College,  by  several  gentlemen. 
The  Class  of  1M1.'»,  presented  a  Fund  to  be  called  the  "Kirkhind 

Scholur»hip  Fund  of  1815,**  amounting  to,    .        .        .        .        8,803  00 
W.  L.  Lee,  E.<>q.,  presented  specimens  of  Lava,  Coral,  Ac,  from 

the  Sandwlcli  Islands  and  Oregon. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  presented  a  bust  of  Dr.  John  Warren,  first 

professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University. 
Mbs  Anna  W.  Storer,  presented  a  portrait  of  her  father,  Eben 

Storer,  who  was  Treasurer  of  the  College  for  the  term  of 

thirty  years. 

1851  Hon.  Thomas  II.  Perkins^  presented  to  the  Library, "  Andubon^s 

Quadrupeds  of  Amenea^"  with  a  description  of  the  same. 

A  number  of  gentlemen  raised  a  fund  b^  subscription  and  ex- 
pended the  same,  by  adding  a  new  wing  to  the  Observatory 
at  Cambridge,  amounting  to, 

J.  L  Bowditeh,  Esq.,  presented  to  the  Observatory  a  **  Comet 
Seeker." 

Mr.  W.  W.  Sever,  presented  a  collection  of  manosoript  papers, 
rclutiuK  to  the  history  of  the  College. 

1852  Uriah  A.  Boyden,  Esq.,  presented  for  the  purchase  of  books  on 

Physic's,  the  sum  of, 800  00 

He  also,  presented  69  vols,  of  the  "Annolin  der  Physick." 
Mrs.  Sarah  II.  Oliver,  presented  an  original  portrait  of  White- 

field. 
Dr.  (.'ttlvin  Thomas,  of  Tyngsboro',  bequeathed,  for  ^^Indigent 

Theological  Students,''  tne  sum  of. 
Mr.  Lewis  Gould,  of  Ashby,  bequeathed  to  *  1 
A'  number  of  gentlemen,  subscribed  for  the  purchase  of  a  por- 
trait of  Prof  E.  I.  Chonning,  and  presented  the  same  to  the 
College. 
Class  of  li<17,  presented,  to  found  Scholarships, ....        1,015  00 
Charles  Sunders,  of  Cambridge,  presented  a  copy  of  the  "  Paleo- 

graphic  Universelle,"  in  Ibur  vols. 
Several  gentlemen,  in  behalf  of  the  Law  School,  presented  por- 
traits of  Professors  Parker  and  Parsons. 
Leverett  Sulton-ntoll,  Esq.,  presented  a  portrait  of  Sir  Bichard 
Saltr)nstull,  being  a  cop^  of  the  original,  by  Rembrandt. 
1858  Several  gentlemen  subscribed  to  a  fund  to  be  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  ^*  Department  of  English  Poetry," 

the  sum  amounted  to, 1,105  00 

James  Brown,  Esq.,  presented  a  costly  pulpit  Bible  for  the  use 

of  the  Chupel  in  Divinity  Hull. 
The  Class  of  1»U,  subscribed,  to  found  Scholarships,       .        .        S,800  00 
A  subscription  to  purchsHe  bust  of  Dr.  Kirkland,  was  made,  and 

the  same  presented  to  the  Library. 
Subscription  for  the  purcliase  of  o!»jects  of  Natural  History, 

belonging  to  Prof.  Agassiz  was  luudOf  amounting  to,    .        .       10,175  00 
Vr.  Georgu  C.  Shuttuck,  presented,  toward  sustaining  the  Chair 

uiniount  carried  forward, ^'*'b;i^\V 
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of  Pathological  Anatomy  in  toe  Haaaachusetta  Medical  Col- 
lege, the  sum  of  |14,000--the  income  arising  from  the  aame, 
to  M  paid  to  the  incnmbent  of  suid  Chair,    ....      14,000  00 
1858  Mr.  N.  Smith,  presented  a  silver  Tankard,  once  the  property  of 
Henry  Dunater,  the  first  President. 
The  Claas  of  1885,  sabscribed  to  found  Scholarships,  Si5  00 

1854  lion.  Jonathan  PhiHips,prcsented  $10,000 — the  income  thereof, 

to  sustain  a "  Greek  Professor,''     .        .        .        .  10,000  00 

Dr.  George  C.  Shattuck,  prcHcutcd  toward  sustaining  students 

in  Mathematics,  or  in  tiie  study  of  the  Languages,  the  sum  of,      10,000  00 

Hon.  T.  H.  Perkins,  presented  a  bust  of  Hon.  Kdward  Everett, 
by  Powers. 

Mrs.  F.  Parkman,  presented  to  the  Library  of  the  Theoloffical 
School,  books  on  Theology,  the  property  of  her  lute  uus- 
band,  Br.  Francis  Parkman. 

Miss  Caroline  Plummcr,  of  Salem,  bequeathed  $15,000 — the  in- 
come thereof^  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  a  "Professor  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Hearty" 15,000  00 

The  American  Sunday  School  Lnion,  presented  to  the  Library, 
a  complete  set  of  their  publications,  amounting  to  more  than 
nine  hundred  volumes. 

Sundry  gentlemen  subscribed  for,  and  presented  to  the  College, 
the  bust  of  Rev.  President  Walker. 

The  Trustees  of  the  late  Hon.  Samuel  Appleton,  presented  pro- 
perty, valued  at  $50,000 — for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  Chapel 
for  the  use  of  the  University, 50,000  00 

1855  Hon.  Samuel  B.  Wolcott.  presented  two  bonds  of  the  Philadel- 

phia and  Beading  Bailroad— the  income  thereof,  to  be  appro- 
priated for  SchoUrships ;  called  **  Wolcott  Scholarships,"    .        2,000  00 

The  Chiss  of  1835,  subscribed  to  found  Schohirships,        .        .  490  00 

Hon.  J.  J.  Appleton,  left  in  the  "  sofe-kecpinff  of  the  College," 
a  portrait  of  Bev.  Nathaniel  Appleton :  auo,  a  portrait,  the 
wife  of  Bev.  N.  Appleton,  both  by  Copley. 

The  late  James  Brown,  Esq.,  bequeathed  to  the  Library,  booka 

in  the  department  of  Natural  History,  amounting  to,  .        .        5,000  00 

Mrs.  Susan  J.  Davis,  presented  a  collection  of  Classical  Works, 
the  property  of  her  late  son,  Thoiuas  K.  Davis. 

1856  Hon.  Jarea  Sparks,  presented  a  portrait  of  Franklin,  the  dona- 

tion of  Joshim  Bates,  Esq.,  of  London. 

William  T.  Andrews,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  College,  presented 
to  increase  the  fund  belonging  to  the  **  Plummer  Professor- 
ship," the  sum  of, 2,500  00 

An  "  Anonymous  "  donation  was  made  to  the  "  Plummer  Pro- 
fessorship," of, 8,000  00 

Several  gentlemen  contributed  toward  increasing  the  Mineralo- 

gical  Cabinet,  the  sum  of, 1,720  00 

J.  S.  Warren,  Esq.,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his  late 
father,  gave  an  original  portrait  of  Dr.  Franklin. 

His  Mi\jcsty,  King  of  llano vcr,  presented  to  the  Library,  two 
medals  of  silver  and  bronze. 

Uriah  A.  Boy  den,  ^sq.,  gave,  for  If  ath<^niatical  Prizes,  the  sum 

of,      .        .        • 600  00 

Col.  Bcr^amin  Loring,  and  other  ^ntlemen,  purchased  the 
Librarv  of  Prof.  Ldcke,  of  Gottmgen,  and  presented  the 
same  to  the  Divinity  School,  (cost  $1,9<K),)    ....        1,900  00 

The  Class  of  1835,  subscribed  to  found  Scholarships,        .        .  480  00 

Dr.  Henry  B.  Wales,  bequeathed  his  fine  Library  to  the  College ; 
and  aUo,  the  income  of  his  property  after  it  shall  come  into 
possession  of  the  College,  for  the  support  of  a  teacher  in  the 
Sanscrit  Language,  <&c. 

Thomas  Lcc,  Esq.,  presented  property  amounting  to  $10,080 — 
the  income  thereof,  to  be  paid  to  Prof.  J.  Wyman  Hersey, 
professor  of  Auatomv, 10,080  00 

A  new  fence  was  erected  around  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Cam- 
bridge, being  the  subscription  of  several  gentlemen,  amount- 
ing to  the  sum  of. 1,050  00 

Dr.  (George  Uuyward,  presented  an  original  portTMt  ot  \ihfi\a\A 
Dr.  Greenwood. 

Amount  ctrried  fonmd^  •        •       *       •       •       %V^<iS^^^*lV 
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Amount  brought  forward.        ....  $1,028,748  74 

1857  Hon.  Francis  0.  Gray,  bequeathed  his  valuable  collection  of  en- 

gravinjra ;  and  aino,  $1,000 — for  keeping  the  same  in  order, 

&c.    The  engravings,  valued  at  $80,000,        ....        1,00000 

Hon.  Samuel  Hoar,  bequeathed  to  the  "  Theolo^cal  School,"  .        1,000  00 

The  Sociut^  for  Promoting  Theological  Education,  has  agreed 
to  sustain  two  new  Professonhips  in  the  Divinitv  Scnool, 
one  of  Ecclesiastical  Historj*,  and  one  of  Systematic  Theology, 
bj  the  payment  of  $600  annually,  to  each  Professor  for  six 
years. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Haven,  of  Portsmouth,  presented  to  the  Libranr 
more  than  700  volumes  belonging  to  her  late  husband,  N. 
Havcn^  Jr. ;  and  also,  coins  and  medals. 

Subscrintions  have  been  obtained  by  Prof.  Cooke,  and  others, 
for  Duilding  a  Museimi,  to  be  united  with  tne  Boylston 
Fund,  for  that  purpose,  amount  of  subscription  added  to  the 
Boylston  Fund  is, •        .      17,000  00 

William  Pickman,  Esq.,  bequeathed  to  "  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  Harvard  College,"  the  sum  of.    .        .        .        .        .        8  000  00 

George  W.  Wales,  Esq.,  directed  the  works  of  his  brother,  Dr. 
H.  B.  Wales,  to  be  bound,  and  cases  to  secure  the  same,  to 
be  prepared  at  his  own  expense. 

William  T.  Andrews,  Esc^.,  presented  a  further  sum  for  the 

"  Plummer  Professorship,"  amounting  to,    ....         S,500  00 

1858  Thomas  W.  Ward,  Esq.,  bequeathed  to  tne  College  the  sum  of 

$5,(»00 — the  income  to  be  expended  annually  for  the  purchase 

of  books, 5,000  00 

The  Executors  of  the  late  Thomas  Dowse,  gave  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Botani<»d  Conservatory  at  Cambridge,  the  sum  of,        2,000  00 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Waterhouse,  presented  tne  bust  of  her  late  husband, 
D.  W.  Waterhouse;  also,  a  number  of  volumes  from  his 
Library. 

Professor 'J.  P.  Cook,  Jr.,  eave  the  Baptismal  Font  of  Stone,  in 
front  of  the  Chancel  of  the  Appleton  Chapel. 

An  Anonymous  donation  was  presented  through  Dr.  Hunting- 
ton, for  building  a  Gymnasium  at  Cambridge,  amounting  to,        8,000  OO 

Sevend  gentlemen  presented  to  the  Library,  the  bust  of  Hon. 
Charles  Sumner. 

John  C.  Gray,  Esq..  presented  for  Mathematical  prizes,    .        .  600  OO 

Hon.  Stephen  Salisnury,  presented  to  the  Library  the  sum  of 
$5,000 — the  income  to  oe  applied  to  the  purchase  of  booka 
in  Greek  and  Latin  and  in  other  languages,  ....        5,000  00 

William  Gray,  Esq.,  as  residuary  legatee  of  his  uncle,  Hon.  F. 
C.  Gray^gave  the  sum  of  $15,000 — the  income  to  be  expended 
in  keeping  the  collection  of  engraving  given  by  nim  in 
order,  and  in  publishing  a  catalogue  ot  the  same, 

William  Gray,  Esq..  as  residuarj-  legatee  of  his  uncle,  Hon.  F. 
C.  Gray,  gave  tne  sum  of  50,000 — the  income  to  be  ex- 
pended in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zo<>logy  at  Cambridge, 50,000  00 


15,000  00 


Totol, $1,188,748  74 

P.  S.  Since  making  up  this  account,  the  College  has  received  a  bequest,  made 
by  the  late  Abbott  Lawrence,  of  $50,000,  to  be  added  to  the  sum,  given  in  hia 
lifetime  for  scientific  purposes ;  also,  a  bequest  of  Miss  Mary  Osgood,  for  the 
purchase  of  books.  The  bequest  of  Leonard  Jarvis,  referred  to  in  Table  V.,  hot 
been  received. 
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TABLE  m. 

BBAL    EflTATB  •tVWK    AT  TJLRI0U8    FSRIOIM  BT  IirDIVXDrALS    AXD   TRX  TOWV  OV 

OAMBBIDOB  TO    HABTABO  COLUEOB. 


1688  Town  of  Cambrid|po  gave  8§  Bcres  of  land,       .       .       .       .       #         H 

1645  Mr.  John  Buckley  gf  ve  part  of  a  garden  contaixdng  about  1  acre 

and  a  ropd,    .    .  1 

1646  lanwl  Stotiffhton  gave  200  acres,  on  the  northeast  sfdo  of  Neponset, 

aboat  Mother  Brook. 200 

and  100  acres  on  Blue  Hill  side, 100 

Bev.  Nathaniel  Ward  gave  61N)  acres, 600 

Mi\jor  B.  Sedgwick,  two  small  shops  in  Boston. 
1649  Miithew  Day,  part  of  a  garden  of  which  Mr.  John  Buckley  gave 

his  shor^  in  1645, 

Town  of  Cambridge  gave  a  farm,  at  Sliawshln  (now  Billerica,)  100 

acres,  .        .       .        .        «     100 

to  which  Henry  Bunstor  added  100  acres,         .  .        .      100 

1652  Jtobert  Cook  gave  to  the  college  a  grant  from  the  Gkneral  Court  of 
800  acres,  which  were  never 'obtained. 
John  Coggan  gave  a  parcel  of  marsh  land,  lyiflg  in  Bnmney  Marsh,       70 
1656  John  Ilay ward  gave  30  acres,  lying  in  Watertown,  ....       80 
1660  £cv.  Bzckiel  Kdgers'gavi*  the  reversion  of  his  house  and  lands, 
whidi  were  sold,  and  a  farm  at  Wsltham,  purchased,  called  Rog- 
ers farm,  which  pfoduobd,  in  1885  $.5,01K). 
Henry  Webb  gaVe  his  house  and  land  which  he  purchased  of  H. 
Phillips,  fonAerlv  owned  by  8.  Oliver. 

1662.  The  town  of  Combi^dgo,  8  acres, 8 

1664  Town  of  Cambridge  gave  80  acres  of  land  and  three  commons,       .       80 
1672  Bichard  Champney  gkve  40  acres,  more  or  less,  near  the  falls  on 

Charles  Biver, 40 

'     John  Haywood  gave  his  house-lot  at  Watertown,  24  acres,      .       .       24 
1678  Bev.  Daniel  Russell  bequeathed  1000  acres  at  Winter  Harbor,  of 

which  the  College  never  obtained  possession. 
1681  Samuel  Ward  gave  Ward's  Island. 

Edward  Jackson;  400' acres,        .      -.       .      '.        .  .        .400 

1688  Town  of  Cambridge,  20  acres  and  three  commons  in  Lexington,     .       20 

1689  Do.  in  Cambridge  Bocks,  in  the  1st  division,  12  acres,      ...        12 

2d      ''    lot  86,  12  acres,        .        .        18 

1695  Theodore  Atkinson  mve  a  piece  of  land  at  southward  of  Boston, 

about  20  rods.     {iTot  obiainsd,) 

1696  Saninel  Sewall  and  wife  gave  500  acres,  at  Fetaquaroscot,       .       .      500 
1702  William  Stoughton  gave  28  acres  of  land  in  Dorchester,  and  salt 

meadow, 28 

1707  Town  of  Cambridge,  Cambridge  Bocks,  lot  66,  74  acres,       .       .74 

»*  77,  II     »    .       .       .         H 
"  12, 74     "    .       .       .         74 
1718  Proprietors  of  the  town  of  Rutland,  in  Boston,  gave  250  acres,  250 

1724  Town  of  Cambridge.  8  acres, 8 

1781  Samuel  Brown  sravo  nis  estate  purchased  of  Eleacer,  Giles  200  acres ; 

also,  stock  belonging  to  his  farm, 200 

Isaac  Boyull  gave  2,120  acres,  or  thereabout, 2,120 

Thomas  Pownall  jfave  500  acres,  for  founding  a  Professorship  of 
Political  Law.  for  which  nothing  was  realised. 
1801  Samuel  Shapleign  bequeathed  all  his  real  estate. 
1814  Raniuol  Parsman  gave  a  township  of  land  in  Maine,  sold  for  $5,000. 
1820  Thomas  Cary  bequeathed  his  real  and  personal  estate. 
1826  C.  Oorc  bequeathed  all  his  real  estate  alter  certain  legacies. 
1341  Henry  Llenow  bequeathed  a  portion  of  his  real  and  personal  estate. 

Total, 4,857^ 
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TABLE    IV. 

OOXDITION  OF  TBI  OOLUCOX  FBOPXBTT,  AUOUIT  81fT,  1659. 

The  Treasurer's  Beport  for  1860,  exhibits  the  state  of  the  Prodactive  Propeitj, 
August  81st,  1859— other  than  College  Grounds,  Building,  Library,  Cabinet,  Ac. 

Notes  and  Mortgages, $576,687  58 

Bonds, 88,000  00 

Bank  ^tock^ 88,860  75 

Manufacturing  Stock, 58,580  00 

Appleton  Chapel  Fund, 50,870  00 

Railroad  Stock, 10,000  00 

Annuities, 4,794  44 

Bcal  Estate— (other  than  University  site  and  buildings,)  182,101  04 

Sundry  Investments, 64,854  07 

Gray  If  und  for  Zoological  Museum  and  Engravings,       .  65,000  00 

BalanceH, 16,707  85 

Total, $1,095,905  67 

The  foregoing  Property  i# answerable  for  the  following  purposes: — 

For  Academic  Department, $209,488  71 

For  Scholamhips, 88,269  84 

For  Special  Professorships 812,448  95 

ForLibrarj-, 26,818  11 

For  Theological  School, 108,267  62 

For  Law  School  and  Boarding  Establishment,        .        .  58,098  79 

For  Scientific  School, 82,925  20 

For  Medical  School, 28,404  18 

For  Observatory, 109,251  86 

For  Special,  (Annuities,  Chapel,  Engravings,  &c.,)       .  66,786  86 

For  Zoological  Museum, 50,412  74    * 

For  Objects  not  connected, 19,788  87 

Total, $1,095,905  67 

TABLE    V. 

LXOACIES  AXD  DOITATIOICS  TO  BX  BXCXITSD. 

Date.  DoUsMk 

To  the  f[iitB  already  recorded,  may  be  added  the  followinff 
donations  which  have  boen  made  to  the  College,  but  are  not 
yet  received,  beinff  made  payable  at  a  future  day : — 

1841  The  bequeitt  of  the  late  Benjamin  Bussey  of  the  remainder  of 
his  whole  estate,  one  half  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  u  Manual  Labor  School  u]>on  his  estate  in 
Koxbury,  and  the  other  half  is  to  be  divided  into  equal  parts, 
for  the  l'>cneflt  of  the  Law  Scliool  and  the  TheologiMl  School, 
connected  with  the  College.  The  whole  estate  now  amounts 
to  about, 880,000  00 

1845  The  bequest  of  John  Parker,  Jr.,  Esq.,  for  the  education  of  bovi 
who  show  uncommon  talent,  whether  before  or  after  the 
I>eriod  of  entering  College,  and  giving  them  the  most 
thorough  instruction  in  the  oranch  of  knowledge  for  which 
they  are  peculiarly  qualified, 50,000  00 

1855  lion.  Josiah  Quincv,  guamintees  during  his  life,  the  sum  of  $600 

per  annum,  and  auer  his  decease  the  principal  sum  of  $10,- 
UOO — the  income  is  to  be  applied  to  publishing  the  ^^Annals  of 
the  Observatory." 

1856  The  late  Leonard  «Jarvis.  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  bequeathed  "one 

half  part  of  lot  in  Baltimore"— (will  net  about  $14,0(K).) 
1859  William  Gray,  Esq.,  has  signified  his  intention  of  naying  $5,000 

J)er  annum,  for  five  years,  ($25,000,;  for  pnciiasing  books 
or  the  Library'. 

Total, $870,000  00 
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BBTABLISHBD  BT  PKBBIDBNT  DUliaTBK. 

Statttta,  Lege$^  PriviUgia^  et  Ordinationes^  per  InnpectoreB  et  Prandtm  Col' 
Ugii  Harzardini  conttituttt  An.  Chr.  1G42,  1643,  1644,  1645,  1646,  et  pro- 
mulgat€t  ad  Bckolarium  Bolulem  et  dUeiplinam  perpetud  conservandam. 

1.  Caicanqnc  fuerit  peritia  legend!  Ciceroncrn  aut  quemvit  aliom  ejiumodi  das- 
sicnm  autborem  ex  tempore,  ct  congrue  loqueudi  ac  scribendi  lAtine  facaltaa 
oratione  tain  aoluta  quam  ligata,  suo,  nt  aiutit,  Marte,  et  ad  ungaem  inflectendi 
Gneconun  nominam  verbonimque  paradigmata ;  hie  admieaionem  in  Collo^am 
jure  potest  cxpectare.  Quicunque  vero  dcsti tutus  fuerit  hao  peritia,  admiaiioncin 
•ibi  ncutiquam  vendioet. 

2.  CoDBtderato  unuaqaiaqae  nltimam  fmem  vitn  ao  Btndiorum,  oognitioncm 
nimirum  Dei  et  Jesu  Christi,  qua  eat  vita  sterna.    Job.  xvii.  3. 

3.  Cum  Deua  sapientie  ait  largitor,  privatia  prccibua  aapientiam  ab  eo  ainguli 
mrdenter  petunto.    ProT.  ii.  2, 3,  S:o. 

4.  In  Sacria  Scripturia  legendia  bia  quotidie  unuaquiaque  ao  exerccto ;  quo  par- 
atua  ac  peritua  ait  rationem  reddendi  auorum  prufectuum,  tam  in  tbcoreticia  philo- 
logicia  obaervationibua,  quam  in  apiritualibua  practicis  documcntia,  quemadmodurn 
tntorea  reqairent  pro  ano  oujuaquo  captu,  quum  ^^  aditoa  verbi  illuminat/'  Peal, 
cxix.  130. 

5.  In  publico  sanctorum  ooetn  omnca  geatua,  qui  contemptam  aut  ncglectum 
prte  ae  forunt  aacrarum  inatitutionum,  atudioau  cavento,  atque  ad  rationem  tutori- 
bua  reddendam  quid  profuccriiit  parati  sunto ;  omnibuaque  legitimia  aibi  acientiam 
reponendi  mediis  utuntor,  prout  k  auo  quisque  tutore  inHtitutua  fuerit 

G.  Omnem  proCanationem  Sacroaancti  Dei  nominia,attributorum,  verbi,  iniititu- 
tionom  ac  tcmporam  cultAa,  evitanto;  Dcum  autcm  et  ejua  veritatcm  in  notitia 
retinere,  aumma  cum  reverentia  et  timore,  atudento. 

7.  Ilonoru  pruaequuntor,  ut  parentea,  ita  magiatratua,  presbytcros,  tutorca,  auoa- 
que  omnes  acniorca,  prout  ratio  poatulnt ;  coram  illis  taccntca  nisi  intern>gnti,  nc-o 
quioquam  contradioentea,  eia  exhibentea  honoria  et  reverentioB  indicia  qutrcunque 
iitudub:Ii  uan  recepta  aunt,  incurvato  nimirum  corporc  aalutantes,  aperto  capite 
adatantea,  &o. 

8.  Ad  loquendum  tardi  aunto ;  evitcnt  non  aolum  juramenta,  mendacia,  et  in- 
certoa  rumorea,  aed  ct  atultiloquium,  Bcurrilitat<.>m,  futilitatcm,  laaciviam,  omuesque 
gcstus  mtileattis. 

U.  Xequia  ao  intmdat  vel  rebua  alionia  immiaceat 

10.  Dum  bio  cgerint,  tempua  atudiose  redimunto,  tam  communes  omnium 
acholarium  boras,  quam  auia  pnelectionibua  deatinataa,  obeervando ;  projleetioni- 
bua  autem  diligcnter  attendunto,  n(*c  voce  neo  geatu  moleati.  Siquid  dubitent, 
sodalea  auoa,  aut  (nonduni  exempto  acrupulo)  tutorca  modeate  conaulunto. 

11.  Nequia  aub  quovis  prstoxtu  hominum,  quorum  perditi  aunt  ao  discincti 
morfB,  oonauetudinc  aeu  familiaritato  utitur.  Neque  licebit  nlli,  niai  poteatutc  ab 
Inapeotoribua  Collegii  &cta,  bellicia  luatrationibua  intereaae.  Nemo  in  pupillari 
statu  degena,  niai  conceaa&  priiis  &  tutore  venia,  ex  oppido  exeat ;  nee  quiaquam, 
cujuacunquo  gradAs  ant  ordinia  fuorit,  forum  frequcntet,  veldiutiua  In  aliqun  op- 
pidi  plati'a  moretur,  aut  tabernna,  cauponaa,  vel  divcraoria  ad  oommcaaandum  aut 
bibendum  accedat,  niai  ad  parentea,  curatorea,  nutricios,  vvl  bujuamodi,  acccraitua 
fuerit.  • 

12.  Nullua  acbularta  quioquam,  quod  acx  denarioa  valeat,  nullo  parcntum,  cura- 
tomm,  aut  tutomm  approbante,  emito,  vendito,  aut  commutato.  Quum  autcm 
secua  fecerit,  A  Prsaide  pro  delicti  ratione  multabitur. 

13.  Scbolarea  vernacula  linguA  intra  Collegii  limites  nullo  pnotextu  utuntor, 
nisi  ad  orationcm  aut  aliud  aliquod  excrcitium  publicum  Anglico  habendum  cvo- 
cati  fnorint. 

14.  Siquis  scholarium  a  prccibus  aut  praeloctionibns  abfuerit,  niai  ncccssitato 
ooootua  aut  tutoria  nactua  veniani,  adniiinitioni  nut  aliusmodi  pro  Pnraidia  pruden- 
tial poenn,  ai  plus  quam  acmel  in  hebdomade  peccaverit,  rrit  obnoxius. 

15.  Schol/irium  qaisM^uc  donee  primo  gniAa  orni'tur,  n"»  wl  comTOVT\TMi\\»,*A>3X  w^^- 
biluaJicujuM  /jJitu,  aut  rnilitm  p/iiiio^'eiiitua,  auo  tantuin  cogiumime  \vK:aXoT. 
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16.  Nallm  soholoru  qn&vii  de  caiu&  (nisi  prBmoDitrata  €t  •pprolwt&  Fnesidi 

vel  tutori  suo)  k  aula  atudiis  aUitiave  exvrcitiia  obeato,  cxcepta  hora  jentaculo,  aeis- 
ihora  mervndae,  prandio  veru  aeaquihora,  pariU*r  et  coene  cooceaa^. 

17.  Siquia  acholarium  nllam  Dei  et  hujna  Collegii  legem,  sive  animo  pcnreno, 
aeu  ex  aupina  negligcntia,  violaritf  poatqtiam  feorit  bia  admonitna,  ai  Don  adaltna, 
virgia  coereeutur,  ain  adultua,  ad  Inapectorca  Collegii  deferendoa  erit,  at  publioe 
in  cum  pro  ineritia  animadvenuo  fiat;  in  atrocioribua  autem  delictis.  nt  adeo  gra- 
datiin  procedatur,  nemo  cxpectet,  neo  ut  admonitio  iterata  anper  caaem  lege  neo- 
vaanrio  fiat. 

18.  Quieunqae  acholaria,  probatione  habit^,  potorit  aacraa  utrinaqve  inatninienti 
Seripturaa  de  textu  originali  Latine  interpretari  et  logice  reaolvere,  ftieritque  nal- 
uralia  et  moralia  philoeophiae  priucipiia  imbutoa,  vitaque  ao  moriboa  incnlpatua,  ct 
publicia  quibuavia  coniitiia  ab  Inapectoribua  et  Pra»ide  Ck>llogii  approbatns,  primo 
•uo  gradu  poesit  oruari. 

19.  Quiounque  acholaris  acriptam  aynopsin  vel  compondium  logics,  nataralia 
ao  moralia  philuaophiiBf  arithmetical,  gcometriie,  ct  aatronomis  exbiboerit,  fue- 
rique  ad  thesea  auas  dcfondendaa  paratna.  nee  non  originalium  nt  aopra  dictum  cat 
lingual  urn  poritua,  queni  otiamnum  morum  inti^gritaa  ao  atudiornm  diligentia  oo- 
honi'staverint,  publioia  quibuavia  comitiia  probatione  facta,  aecondi  gredilia,  magia- 
terii  uimirum,  capax  erit. 

The  LaujBj  LibertitB^  and  Ordert  of  Harvard  College^  confirmed  by  the  Ottr^ 
seers  and  President  of  the  College  in  the  years  1G42,  1C43,  1644,  1645,  and 
1646,  and  published  to  the  Scholars  for  the  perpetual  preservation  of  their 
welfare  and  government. 

1 .  When  any  acbolar  ia  able  to  read  Tully,  or  anch  like  cloaaicxil  Latin  avtbor 
extempore^  and  make  and  speak  true  LAtin  in  verae  and  pruao  sno  {ut  aiunt) 
Marte^  and  decline  perfectly  the  paradigma  of  noana  and  Terba  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  then  may  he  be  admitted  into  the  College,  nor  ahall  any  claim  admiaioii 
before  auch  qualifications. 

2.  Kvery  one  ahall  conaider  the  main  end  of  hia  life  and  atndiet,  to  know  God 
and  Jcsua  Christ,  whioh  ia  eternal  life.     John  xvii.  3. 

3.  Seeing  the  Lord  giveth  wisdom,  every  one  ahall  aerionsly,  by  prayer  in 
secret,  Hcek  wisdom  of  Him.     Proverbe  ii.  3,  3,  &c. 

4.  Every  one  ahall  ao  exorcise  himself  in  reading  the  Scriptures  twice  a  day, 
that  they  bo  ready  to  give  an  account  of  their  proficiency  therein,  both  in  theoret- 
ical observations  of  language  and  logic,  and  in  practical  and  apiritual  troths,  aa 
their  Tutor  ahall  require,  according  to  their  aeveral  abilitiea  reapectively,  seeing 
the  entrance  of  the  word  giveth  light,  &c.    Paalm  cxix.  130. 

5.  In  the  public  cliurch  assembly,  they  shall  carefully  shun  all  gestures  that 
show  any  contempt  or  neglect  of  God^a  ordinancea,  and  be  ready  to  give  an  ao* 
count  to  their  Tutora  of  their  profiting,  and  to  uae  the  helps  of  storing  themaelvea 
with  knowledge,  aa  their  Tutora  ahall  direct  them.  And  all  Sophisters  and  Bach- 
elors (until  themselves  make  common  place)  shall  publicly  repeat  sermona  in  tho 
Hall,  whenever  they  are  called  furth. 

6.  They  shall  eschew  all  profanation  of  God*s  holy  name,  attributes,  word,  or- 
dinances, and  times  of  worship ;  and  study,  with  reverence  and  love,  carefully  to 
retain  God  and  his  truth  in  their  minds. 

7.  They  shall  honor  as  their  parents,  magistrates,  elders,  tutors,  and  aged  per- 
sons, by  being  silent  in  their  presence  (except  they  bo  called  on  to  anawcr),  not 
gainaaying;  ahowingall  those  laudable  expressiona  of  honor  and  reverence  in  their 
presence  that  are  in  use,  as  bowing  before  them,  standing  uncovered,  or  the 
like. 
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8.  They  thall  be  slow  to  ipcak,  and  eschew  not  only  oatha,  lies,  and  aneertain 
Kunon,  bat  likewise  all  idle,  fuoliBh,  bitter  scoffing,  frothy,  wanton  words,  and 
olfenaiTe  gestures. 

9.  None  shall  pragmatioally  intrude  or  intermeddle  in  other  men*s  afGiirs. 

10.  Daring  their  residence  they  shall  studiously  redeem  their  time,  obeerre 
the  generally  hoars  appointed  for  all  the  scholars,  and  the  special  hoar  for  their 
own  lecture,  and  then  diligently  attend  the  lectures,  without  any  disturbance  by 
word  or  gesture ;  and,  if  of  any  thing  they  doubt,  they  shall  inquire  of  their  fel- 
lows, or  in  case  of  non-resolution,  modestly  of  their  Tutors. 

11.  None  shall,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  frequent  the  company  and 
society  of  such  men  as  lead  an  ungirt  and  dissolute  life.  Neither  shall  any, 
without  license  of  the  Overseers  of  the  College,  be  of  the  artillery  or  train- 
band. Nor  shall  any,  without  the  license  of  the  Overseers  of  the  College,  his 
Tutor's  leave,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  call  of  parents  or  guardians,  go  out  to  an- 
other town. 

12.  No  scholar  shall  buy,  sell,  or  exchange  any  thing,  to  the  value  of  sixpence, 
without  the  allowance  of  his  parents,  guardians,  or  Tutor's ;  and  whosoever  ia 
found  to  have  sold  or  bought  any  such  things  without  acquainting  their  tutors  ot 
parenti,  shall  forfeit  the  value  of  the  commodity,  or  the  restoring  of  it,  according 
to  the  discretion  of  the  President 

13.  The  scholars  shall  never  use  their  mother  tongue,  except  that  in  public  ex- 
oreisea  of  oratory,  or  such  like,  they  be  called  to  make  them  in  English. 

14.  If  any  scholar,  being  in  health,  shall  be  absent  frum  prayers  or  lectures, 
except  in  case  of  urgent  necessity,  or  by  the  leave  of  his  Tutor,  he  shall  be  liable 
to  admonition  (or  such  punishment  as  the  President  shall  think  meet),  if  he  d&nd 
above  once  a  week. 

15.  Every  scholar  shall  be  called  by  his  surname  only,  till  ho  be  invested  with 
his  first  degree,  except  he  be  a  fellow  commoner,  or  knight's  eldest  son,  or  of  sa- 
pcrior  nobility. 

16.  No  scholar  shall,  under  any  pretence  of  recreation  or  other  cause  whaterer 
(unless  foreshowed  and  allowed  by  the  President  or  his  Tutor),  be  absent  from 
his  studies  or  appointed  exercises,  above  an  hour  at  morning  bever,  half  an  hoar 
at  afternoon  bever,  an  hour  and  a  half  at  dinner,  and  so  long  at  supper. 

17.  If  any  scholar  shall  transgress  any  of  the  laws  of  God,  or  the  House, 
out  of  perverseness,  or  apparent  negligence,  after  twice  admonition,  he  shall 
be  liable,  if  not  adultuSj  to  correction ;  if  adultu$,  his  name  shall  be  given  np 
to  the  Overseers  of  the  College,  that  he  may  bo  publicly  dealt  with  after  the 
desert  of  his  fault ;  but  in  greater  oflfonces  such  gradual  proceeding  shall  not  be 
exercised. 

18.  Every  scholar,  that  on  proof  is  found  able  to  read  the  original  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  into  the  Latin  tongue,  and  to  resolve  them  logically,  withal 
being  of  honest  life  and  conversation,  and  at  any  public  act  hath  the  approbation 
of  the  Overseers  and  Master  of  the  College,  may  be  invested  with  his  first 
degree. 

19.  Every  scholar,  that  giveth  up  in  writing  a  synopsis  or  summary  of  Logic, 
Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and  Astronomy,  and  is 
ready  to  defend  his  theses  or  positions,  withal  skilled  in  the  originals  as  aforesaid, 
and  still  continues  honest  and  studious,  at  any  public  act  after  trial  he  shall  be 
oapaUe  of  the  second  degree,  of  Master  of  Arts. 


1(14  tlWB,  EULB8  AND  BCHOEJUmC  WOBMB. 

IN  ICHOLAEIBUS  ADMITTENDIB. 

1.  Pnebebb  omnimodain  debitara  reyercDtiam  bononmdii  magistratibu  ae  rev 
erendia  Presbyteris  ct  Proesidi  Collegii  unA  oum  Sooin  Mngalii. 

3.  Debitam  diligentiam  ■tadik  iucambcndo  adhibebw,  studiis  inqtuun  lingua 
ram  et  artium  liboraliam,  obseqaendo  tntori  too  et  salutaribos  ejus  pneceplit, 
quamdiu  in  statu  pupillari  vemtns  ftieris  in  boo  CoIIegio. 

3.  ReliffioaS  in  te  auflcipies  curam,  dum  hfo  oommorabeiii,  obieiTandi  singalai 
nlatares  Teges,  statnta,  et  privilegia  hajus  societatis  quantum  in  te  sitnm  eit; 
atqne  etiam,  nt  obserrentur  ab  omnibus  hujus  Collegii  merobris  in  singulo  unioa- 
cujnsque  munere,  fideltter  curabis. 

4.  Sedulo  praspioies  nequid  detriment!  Oillegium  capiat,  quantum  in  te  situm 
est,  sivo  in  ejus  sumptibus,  sive  in  sdificio  et  structure,  fundis,  proventibus,  c«te- 
risque  omnibus,  qus  nnno  td  Collegium  pertinent,  ant,  dum  bio  egeris,  pcrtinere 
possunt. 

Quod  ad  nos,  Presidem  et  Socios  scilicet,  spectat,  pollicemur  nos  tibi  nan  de- 
futuros  qnibuscunque  uostra  intererit ;  imo  verb  in  studiis  tuis  et  pictato  progres- 
snm,  quantum  in  nobis  fuerit,  promovebimus. 


SOCIIS  AnMrrTBNDIB. 

1.  Priebcbis  omnimodam  debitam  reverentiam  honorandia  magistratibna  lo 
reverendis  Presbyteris  et  Praisidi,  Collegii  Imspectoribus. 

2.  Religiose  in  te  suscipies  cnram,  dum  hfc  commoraberis,  obscrvandi  singnlas 
aalutares  leges,  statuta,  et  privilegia  hujus  societatis,  quantum  in  te  situm  est, 
atque  ctiam,  ut  obscrvcntnr  ab  omnibus  hujus  Collegii  membris  in  singulo  nnins- 
^uj  usque  munere. 

3.  Omnes  et  singulos  studentcB,  qui  tutelos  tua)  committuntnr  aut  in  posterum 
Committendi  sunt,  ut  promovcos  in  omni  tam  divina  quam  hnmana  literatura,  pro 
suo  cuj usque  captu,  atque,  ut  moribus  honeste  et  inculpate  se  gerant,  summopere 
curabis. 

4.  Sedulo  pmspioies,  nequid  detriment!  Collegium  capiat,  quantum  in  te  situm 
est,  sivo  in  ejus  sumptibus,  sive  in  sedificio  et  structura,  fundis,  proventibus, 
ceterisquc  omnibus,  quffi  nunc  ad  Collegium  pertinent,  aut,  dum  hie  egeris,  per- 
tinere  possint 

Quod  etiam  ad  nos  (Collegii  Inspeotores)  spectat,  pollicemur  nos  nen  tibi  defa- 
turos  esse,  qnibuscunque  tuli  intererit ;  imo  verd  to  confirmabimus  autlioritate  ao 
poCestatc  nostr&  in  omnibus  tuis  Icgitimis  administratlonibus,  contra  quoscunqne 
contumaees.  Et  pro  Collegii  facultatibus  erogabimus  tibi  idonca  stipendia  (i.  e. 
pro  modulo  nostro),  qua)  sufficiont  ad  victum  et  amictum  et  literaturam  toam 
promovendam. 


PBJBSENTATIO   BACCALAURBORUM. 

Ilonorandi  viri,  vosque,  reverend!  Presbytcri,  prtcsento  vobis  hoeco  juvenos, 
quos  scio  tam  doctrina  quam  moribus  idone<js  esse  ad  primum  in  artibus  gradum 
sosoipiendnm  pro  more  Academiarum  in  Angli4. 

ADMUSIO. 

Admitto  te  ad  primum  gradum  in  artibus,  sell,  ad  respondendum  qunstioni  pro 
more  Academiarum  in  Angli&,  tibique  trado  hunc  librum  un&  cum  potestate 
publicd  pnelegendi  (in  aliqn&  artium,  quam  profiteris)  quotiescnnqnc  ad  hoc  mnnos 
cvocatns  fueris. 

PRJBSSirTATIO  MAOISTmomirM. 

UoDorandi  viri,  voeqne,  reverend!  Presbytcri,  pronento  vobis  hosce  viros,  quca 
3o/o  tam  doctrink  qoam  moribus  esse  idoncoe  oA  \Tic\\|\<iXk^>aiiii  m  wcMbioa  ^ro  more 
Aoademiamm  in  Aoglia. 
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ADMISSIO  INCBPTOBUX. 


Admltto  te  ad  ■ecaodam  gradnm  in  artibus  pro  more  Aeademiaruin  in  Ang1i&; 
tibiqne  trado  hano  librum  unk  oam  potestate  publico  profitendi,  ubicnnquo  ad  hoo 
mnnua  publico  eTucatus  fueria. 


rOKKVLA  PUBLIGJB   GOMFBSaiOHia. 


E^,  S.  W.,  qui  ik  cultu  divino  in  auIA  Collegii  tarn  matntino  quam  vespertino 
toties  per  aliquot  Yncnaeti  abfui  (in  qnk  abaenta  monitia  et  aliis  in  me  animadver- 
aionum  gradibua  non  obataotibna  hactcnna  pcratiU),  nunc  oulpam  meam  agnoaco, 
et  publicflB  aj^iitionia  hoc  testimonio  me  ream  profxteor,  et  majorem  in  his  exer- 
eitiia  pietatia  diligentiam  in  poaterum  (Deo  volente),  dum  hlo  cgero,  polliceor. 


CBRTIFICATC   FOft   AZf   UNDCKGKADUATB. 

Per  integrum  biennium  quo  apud  noa  pupillari  atatu  commoratna  eat  A.  B., 
CoUegii  Harvardini  Cantabrigias  in  Nov-Angiia  alumnus,  publicaa  lectionea  tarn 
philologicos  quam  philoaophicaa  audivit,  necnon  declamationibua,  dnpatationibus, 
ca^terisque  excrcitiia,  pro  aui  temporia  ratione  aded  incubuit,  ut  nobis  certam  spem 
feoerit  ilium  suis  coetaneis  etiam  in  aliis  collegiia  (ai  admissos  fuerit)  non  disparem 
fore.  Quapropter  hoo  de  illo  testimonium  omnibus,  quorum  intcresse  poesit,  per- 
hibemus  nos,  quorum  nomina  snbscripta  sunt. 

Datum. 

GBBTIPIGATB  FOB  A  BACHBLOB  OF  ABTS. 

Per  integrum  illud  tempus  quo  apud  nos  commoratus  est  C.  D.  Collegii  liar- 
Tardini  Cantubrigio)  in  Nov-Anglia  alumnus,  et  in  artibus  liberalibus  Baccalao- 
reus,  bonarum  literarum  studiis  vito)  probitatom  adjunxit ;  ade6  ut  nobis  spcm 
amplam  feoerit  se  in  Ecclesios  et  Reipublico)  commodum  vioturum.  Quapropter 
hoc  dc  illo  testimonium  omnibus,  quorum  intcresse  possit,  perhibcmns  nos,  quorum 
nomina  subscripta  sunt. 

Datum. 

CBBTIFIOATB  FOB  A  XASTBE  OF  ABTS. 

Per  integrum  illud  tempus  quo  apud  nos  commoratus  est  E.  F.,  CoUegii  Har- 
vardini Cantabrigio)  in  Nov-Anglia  alumnus,  et  in  artibus  liberalibus  Auigister, 
bonarum  litorarum  studiis  sedul6  incubuit,  sincoram  verie  fidei  professionem  in- 
cnlpatis  suie  vitas  moribus  exomavit,  aded  ut  nobis  certam  et  amplam  spem  feoerit 
ae  in  Ecclesie  et  Keipublioffi  commodum  victurum.  Quapropter  hoc  de  illo  testi- 
monium omnibus,  quorum  intcresse  possit,  perhibemus  nos,  quorum  nomina  sub- 
acripta  sunt 

Datum. 


SACCALAUKBORUM  FRABBNTATIO. 


Sopplieat  Beverentiia  vestria  A.  B.,  ut  quadrienninm  ab  admisaknie  oompletam, 
quo  ordinariaa  lectionea  audiverit  una  cum  disputationibos,  deelamationibm, 
ceteriaque  exeroitiis  per  statuta  Col.  requisitis  (licet  non  omnino  seoumdom  for- 
mam  atatnti),  anflSciat  ei  ad  primam  gradnm  in  artibus  ausoipiendnm. 

MAO.  PBJBSBMTATIO  IN  ANOL. 

Snpplicat  Keverentiia  vestris  N.  N.,  ut  novem  termini  completi  post  finalem 
ejus  determinatJonem,  in  quibua  ordinariaa  lectionea  &ndWcTv\  ^Wcd  licni  \nnsjro«^ 
aecuodo/n  formam  Btatuti)  unk  cam  omnibus  opposilionibna,  TC«^ciiiMaoTi\\]ra»^^^ 
damatioaibuBf  owteriaque  exercitik  per  statuta  regla  Tequ\a\\)A,  auS&c^KfiX  ^  ^ 
lae/p/endatn  in  artibuM, 
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m    SCHOOL   OF   MINES 

AT 

FREYBERO,  SAXONY. 


This  celebrated  school  is  one  of  the  richest  mining  districts  of  Saxony,  and  the 
proximity  of  the  mines  permits  an  easy  combination  of  practice  with  theory.     Its 
first  object  is  to  furnish  educated  young  men  for  the  corps  of  mines  of  the  king- 
'  dora,  but  it  also  admits  strangers  to  its  courses  at  a  trimng  expense  for  their  in- 
struction, the  pupils  boarding  in  the  town. 

General  government.  The  school  of  mines  is  under  the  immediate  govern- 
ment of  the  directory  of  mines  (oberbergamt,)  and  is  thus  a  branch  of  the  minis- 
try of  finance.  The  professors  form  a  board  for  the  execution  of  the  general  reg- 
ulations, and  one  of  them  is  specially  charged  by  the  directory  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  instruction  of  discipline. 

Admission,    Applications  for  free  admission  to  the  institution  are  made  to  tbo 
director}'  of  mines,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  certificates  that  the  applicant  is 
between  sixteen  and  twenty-three  years  of  age,  is  of  good  moral  character,  in 
sound  health,  writes  German  correctly,  and  understands  the  grammar  of  the 
language ;  has  made  some  prc^ciency  in  geography  and  history,  can  read  easy 
Latin  authors,  is  acquainted  with  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  geometry,  and  has 
made  a  beginning  in  drawing.    If  he  understands  the  French  or  English  language, 
it  is  a  recommendation.     The  testimonials  must  be  handed  between  the  montlis  cf 
January  and  June,  and  the  directory  decide  which  of  the  applicants  may  present 
themselves  for  examination  before  the  professors  of  the  school.    Those  found 
qualified  in  all  the  courses  enter,  and  others  may,  in  particular  cases,  be  allowed  to 
join  the  classes,  undergoing  subsequently  an  examination  in  the  studies  in  which 
they  were  defective.    According  to  an  edict  of  the  German  diet,  in  regard  to  ilie 
attendance  of  foreigners  upon  the  scholastic  institutions  of  any  of  the  German 
states,  strangers  must  apply  to  the  minister  of  finance  for  permission  to  attend  the 
school  and  present  a  testimonial  of  character  and  proficiency,  and  the  written  ex- 
prcmion  of  their  parents'  wish  that  they  should  attend  tlie  school.     Admission  is, 
however,  freely  granted.     Those  pupils  who  arc  in  part,  or  entirely,  supported  by 
tht'  goverment,  are  divided  into  two  classes.     The  first  division  includes  the  regu- 
lar students,  called  beneficiaries  (beneficiantcu,)  who  pass  through  a  course  of  four 
Years  at  the  school,  and  become  candidates  for  the  corps  oi  mines ;  the  other  is 
e(>nir>ose<l  of  those  who  enter  for  places  not  requiring  more  tlian  one  or  two  years 
of  study,  or  who  have  passed  a  superior  examination  for  admission,  but  can  not 
enter  ns  regular  students,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  vacancy  in  the  corps, 
fiesidcs  these  there  are  two  other  divisions,  namely,  Saxons,  who  pay  their  own 
expenses  at  the  school,  and  foreigners.     These  difierent  divisions  are  distinguished 
by  characteristic  difTerences  in  tho  uniform  which  they  wear.    The  gratuitously 
educated  students  come  under  an  obligation  at  entering,  in  event  of  leaving  tho 
service  of  the  government,  to  refund  the  pay  which  they  may  have  received,  and 
to  pay  the  cost  of  their  tuition.    Tlie  regular  pupils  receive  a  pay  proportioned  in 
genera]  to  the  length  of  time  which  they  have  been  in  the  school.    The  first  class 
receives  from  twent>*-two  to  thirty  dollars  per  annum  ;  the  second,  fW)m  fifteen  to 
twenty-two;  the  third,  from  seven  to  fifteen.    ITic  fourth  class  receive  only  the 
compensation  to  which  they  may  be  entitled  for  their  work  in  the  mines. 

Instruction.  The  courses  of  instruction  are  divided  into  those  which  are  to  be 
pursued  by  all  the  pupils,  or  general,  and  those  which  depend  upon  the  branch  to 
which  they  intend  devoting  themselves,  or  special.  The  first  consist  of  elementary, 
higher,  and  appli<Kl  or  mixed  mathematics,  mechanics  and  the  machinery'  of  mines, 
general,  analytical,  and  special  or  technical  chemistry,  physics,  drawing,  general 
and  topc^raphical,  of  shades,  shadows,  and  perspective,  and  of  mining  implements, 
of  mining  and  metallurgio  machines  and  constructions,  oryctognosy  (mineralogy^) 
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gi*c)gn(»y  (gcoloffy,)  crystallography  the  art  of  mining,  metallurgy,  civil  engineering, 
mining  jurisprudence  and  correspondence,  the  French  language.  The  second  of 
special  courses  consist  of  the  surveying  of  mines  and  land  surveying,  the  keeping 
of  books,  registers,  &c.,  of  fossil  geology,  for  those  who  are  intended  as  miners, 
and  of  the  examination  of  mineraSi,  and  analytical  chembtry,  with  special  rcfer- 
cuce  to  the  ores  of  Saxony,  for  those  who  are  to  ser>'e  at  the  furnaces. 

These  courses  are  pursued  by  the  regular  students  according  to  the  foHowing 
plan  : — ^Tho  first  year  is  devoted  to  elementary  mathematics,  to  physics,  to  geog- 
nosy, to  general  and  topographical  drawing,  to  French,  and  to  general  practioil 
ojiorations  of  mining  and  metallurgy.  All  these  pupils  are  allowed  at  certain  timet 
to  be  present  in  the  mines  and  at  the  furnaces,  under  the  charge  of  miners  and 
sincltors,  who  act  as  instructors,  and  who  report  at  the  end  of  the  year  upon  the 
character  of  their  pupils. 

During  the  second  year  the  courses  pursued  are — ^higher  mathematics,  general 
chemistr)',  mineralogy,  with  practical  exercises,  crystallography,  the  art  of  mining, . 
civil  engineering,  drawing,  French,  practical  mining,  and  geological  exercises. 

AOer  this  year  the  student  determines  whether  he  will  devote  himself  to  mining 
or  metallurgy,  and  receives  special  instruction  accordingly. 

The  general  courses  of  the  third  year  are — applied  mathematics,  the  art  of  min- 
ing, audytical  chemistry,  metallurgy,  technical  chemistry,  drawing,  practical  exer- 
cises in  mining  and  metallurgy,  geology,  with  practical  exercises,  and  fossil 
geok^'. 

The  courses  of  the  fourth  year  are — ^machinery  of  mines,  theory  and  practice, 
mining  jurisprudence,  examination  of  minerals,  analytical  chemistry,  and  practi- 
cal exercises  of  mining  and  metallurgy.  During  this  year,  the  pupils  who  intend 
devoting  themselves  specially  to  mining  attend  solely  to  practice  in  that  branch, 
and  thus  also  with  the  metallurgists.  The  particular  operation  in  which  they  en- 
giigo  is  regulated  by  the  lectures,  that  the  practice  of  each  operation  may  bs  ac- 
quired at  the  same  time  with  its  thcor}'. 

Ill  relation  to  the  amount  of  study  to  be  pursued,  the  government  pupils  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  those  who  aim  at  entire  qualification  for  the  corps,  and; 
svlio,  on  graduating  at  the  school,  go  to  the  university  for  one  year,  and  those  who 
intend  to  connect  themselves  with  the  department  of  metallurgy. 

Among  the  apparatus  for  carrying  out  these  courses  is  an  admirable  conection 
of  m(»dels  of  machines  and  of  mines.  The  collection  of  minerals  and  geological 
B]>ccimens  is  large,  and  besides  that  of  the  school,  the  students  have  the  use  of  the 
cabinet  of  the  celebrated  Werner,  which  is  kept  detached  from  the  other  aa  m 
memorial  of  that  great  man.  The  library  and  reading-room,  the  collection  of 
physical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  the  arrangements  for  the  study  of  analytical 
ohemiHtry ,  and  the  assay  of  minerals  and  ores,  are  all  suitable  to  their  several  objects. 
The  course  of  assaying  with  the  blow-pipe  has  become  quite  celebrated. 

The  lectures  are  continued  fVom  October  to  July,  with  holidays  of  from  one  to 
two  weeks  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide.  During  the  summer  vacations, 
tlic  regular  pupils  make  excursions  into  the  other  mining  districts  of  Saxony,  and 
even  into  foreign  countries,  for  their  improvement  in  mining,  geology,  &c.,  and 
are  expected  to  keep  a  journal  of  their  tours.  The  short  vacations  are  employed 
at  the  school  in  practical  exercises  and  in  literary  compositions,  unless  leave  of 
absence  is  obtained.  There  is  also  one  day  of  each  week  on  which  there  are  no 
lessons,  (Monday,)  to  allow  the  pupils  to  take  part  both  in  the  mining  and  smelting 
operations  of  the  district  of  Freyberg. 

There  ure  eight  professon  and  five  teachen  attached  to  the  school,  among 
whom  the  diflTerent  departments  are  divided  according  to  the  following  plan,  in 
which  the  number  of  lectures  per  week  is  also  noted  :---One  professor  has  charge 
of  the  three  departments  of  general  and  technical  chemistry  and  of  metallurgy, 
lecturing  on  the  first,  five  hours ;  on  the  second,  three  hours ;  and  on  the  third, 
three  hours.  The  professor  of  theoretical  and  practical  mineralogy  lectures  on  the 
tlie<»ry  for  students  of  the  first  and  second  courses,  each  three  times  a  week  ;  gives 
a  repetition  of  one  hour,  and  practical  exercises  two  hours  per  week.  The  pro- 
fi-ssor  of  geology  and  crystallography  lectures  <>n  the  first,  five  hours,  and  on  the 
Bccondj  two  hours  per  week.  Tlie  pT«'>fe«w»r  of  \\l\vwc8  and  f()ssil  geology  lectnrea 
on  tbo  Gnt,  four  hours,  and  on  the  second,  iwo  \\o\xT>i^t  vjistV.   'W\<i  v^^^"''^ 
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of  the  rlemcntiury  and  higher  mathematics  f^ives  instruction  in  the  first,  ibur  hours, 
and  in  the  second,  two  hours  per  week.  The  professor  of  mining  jarisprudenee 
and  correspondence  gives  two  lessons  per  week  to  each  of  his  two  cktfses.  Mixed 
mathematics,  mining  machinery,  and  general  surveying,  are  under  one  professor, 
who  teaches  the  first  and  second,  four  Iiours,  and  the  third  two  hours  per  week. 
Mining  surveying  is  taught  by  a  surveyor  of  the  C(»'ps  two  hours  per  week. 
Drawing  and  civil  architecture  by  an  instructor,  the  former,  six  hours,  and  the 
latter,  three  hours  per  week.  Registry  is  tauglit  by  a  superintendent  of  mines. 
The  asny  of  minerals  by  an  overviewer,  five  hours  per  week.  The  teaolier  of 
French  gives  four  hours  of  instruction  per  week. 

The  subjects  are  in  general  taught  by  lectures,  combined  with  intcrrc^tion  nAer 
each  lecture,  and,  when  the  courses  admit,  with  practical  exercises,  llio  pupils 
are  expected  to  write  out  a  fair  copy  of  their  notes,  and  to  keep  a  journal  of  their 
practical  exercises ;  these  are  from  time  to  time,  with  the  essays  which  they  ore 
directed  to  write,  submitted  to  the  professors,  and  are  presented  at  the  examina- 
tions. The  subject  of  each  recitation,  the  character  of  the  pupils*  answers,  and  of 
the  exercises,  drawings,  and  journals,  are  reported  to  the  directory  of  mines  by 
the  profissors.  At  the  close  of  each  of  the  four  years  there  is  an  examination  of 
the  students  in  the  several  branches,  and  they  are  classified  according  to  its  results, 
and  tlie  estimate  of  their  work  during  the  year.  Students  who  do  not  pass  satis- 
fiictorily,  remain  an  additional  year  in  the  same  class,  after  which,  if  they  are  not 
found  proficient,  they  are  dismissed.  These  remarks  apply  of  course  only  to  the 
regular  students.  There  are  three  prizes  for  proficiency  in  the  upper  classes,  and 
two  in  the  fourth,  yuying  in  amount  fh)m  two  up  to  twenty  florins,  (eighty  cents 
to  eight  dollars.) 

Graduation,  Graduates  of  the  school  are  candidates  for  the  corps  of  mines, 
and  receive  the  pay  of  this  grade  until  appointed  in  the  corps.  Permission  may 
be  obtained  to  go  to  a  university  for  one  year,  after  graduating,  in  which  case  the 
candidate,  on  his  return  to  duty,  must  show  satisfactory  certificates  of  study  and 
.conduct  Tliis  study  of  one  year  at  a  university  is  essential  to  certain  situations  in 
the  corps,  and  hence  is  expected  from  those  w^ho  intend  to  have  the  whole  career 
open  before  them. 

DUcipline,  The  discipline  of  the  school  is  regulated  by  laws  emanating  from 
the  directory  of  mines,  and  which  are  veryminute.  All  the  pupils  without  dis- 
tinction, are  subject  to  these  regulations.  The  means  of  repressive  discipline  con- 
•bt  of  admonitions  of  various  grades,  report  to  the  directory,  mention  in  the  n*port 
to  the  king,  obligatory  work  in  the  mines,  deprivation  of  pay,  and  dismission. 

This  school,  from  the  character  of  its  officers,  government,  instruction,  and  loca- 
tion, cfScn  great  inducements  to  students  who  wish  to  become  adepts  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  mining  and  metallurgy,  and  the  sciences  introductory  to  them. 


Yni   NORMAL  SCHOOL 

FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF  PAROCHIAL  8CHOOLM AOTERS, 

▲T  BATTUIBA,  SHSLAKV. 


The  Battcrsea  Training  Establishment  is  the  most  interesting  institution 
in  England  for  the  professioni^l  education  of  teachers.  It  was  founded  in 
1839,  by  James  Phillips  Kay*  (now  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth),  Secretaiy 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  and  E.  C.  Tufnel,  Esq.,  Assist 
ant  Poor-Law  Commissioner,  with  two  distinguishing  objects  :— 

1.  To  give  an  example  of  normal  education  for  schoolmasters,  compriaiuf  the 
formation  of  character,  the  dovelopment  of  the  intelligence,  appropriate  technicsl 
instruction,  and  the  acquisition  or  method  and  practical  skill  in  conducting  an 
elementary  school. 

2.  To  illustrate  the  truth  that,  without  violating  the  rights  of  consdeooe^ 
masters  trained  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  and  mstructed  in  the  discipline 
and  doctrines  of  the  Church,  misht  be  employed  in  the  mixed  schools  necessarily 
ccnmectod  with  public  cstablifmments,  and  m  which  children  of  persons  of  all 
shades  of  religious  opinion  are  assembled. 

It  was  founded  as  a  private  enterprise,  and  at  an  expense  of  $12,000  to 
the  individuals  named,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  employed,  if  the  experi- 
ment should  prove  successful,  by  the  Government,  in  supplying  teachers  for 
schools  of  industry  for  pauper  children,  like  those  at  Norwood,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  elsewhere ;  for  reformatory  institutions  for  jnvenile  criminals; 
for  **  ragged  schools**  for  neglected  and  vagrant  chUdren  in  large  cities ;  and 
for  schools  of  royal  foundation  at  dock-yards  and  in  men-of-war.  The 
original  constitution  impressed  upon  the  normal  school  was  conceived  in 
this  view.  But,  in  1843,  the  institution,  having  proved  successful,  and  it 
being  no  longer  convenient  for  its  founders  personally  to  superintend  its 
operations,  was  transferred  to  the  management  of  the  National  Society,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  also  instrumentul  in  spreading  a  truly  Christian 
civilization  through  the  masses  of  the  people  in  manufacturing  districts. 
In  announcing  this  fact,  the  founders,  in  their  Report  in  1843,  remark:— 

Our  personal  exp>cricncc  had  made  us  early  acquainted  with  the  absence  of  a 
growth  in  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  life  of  the  mosses,  corresponding  with 
the  vaitt  material  prosperity  of  tlie  manufacturing  districts. 

We  had  witnessed  the  failure  of  cflfurts  to  found  a  scheme  of  combined  educa- 
tion on  the  emancipation  of  infants  from  the  slavery  into  wliich  the.  nccessitiei 
and  ignorance  of  tneir  parents,  and  the  intensity  of  commercial  competitiuo,  had 
sold  them. 

To  arrest  the  process  of  degeneracy  toward  materialism  and  sensuality,  ap- 
peared to  us  to  be  the  task  most  worthy  of  citizens  in  a  nation  threatened  by 
corruption  from  the  consequences  of  iguorance  and  excessive  labor  among  hm 
lower  orders. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  legislature  should,  year  after  year,  receiTe  and  pub 
lish  such  accounts  of  the  condition  of  the  people  as  are  contained  in  the  Reports 

*  Mr,  Kay  in  1643  assumed  the  name  of  Shuttlewoith^  Id  comoqnenoe  of  recelTtnc  s  1 
ihjm  M  ftemm  of  chst  name ;  and  in  1840  was  kuV^hled  b>(  \btt  <Vi»a«a«  Vx  \A»«Er«>m«  u>  (he 
iffehvamaaryimUuetiaiu 
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of  the  Hand-loom  Weavers'  Commiuion,  or  of  the  Commiwion  on  tlie  Employ- 
ment  of  Women  and  Cliildren,  or  that  on  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor  and  on  toe 
Sanitary  Condition  of  Lars^  Towns,  witliout  resolving  to  confer  on  the  poor 
■ome  great  reward  of  patience,  by  offering  national  security  for  their  future 
welfare. 

Tliese  conAiderations  have  a  general  relation,  but  the  state  of  the  manufacturing 
poor  is  that  which  awakens  the  greatest  apprehension.  The  labor  which  they 
undergo  is  excessive,  and  they  sacrifice  their  wives  and  infants  to  the  claims  of 
their  poverty,  and  to  the  demands  of  the  uitense  competition  of  trade.  Almost 
ever}'  thing  around  them  tends  to  materialize  and  inflame  them. 

They  are  assembled  in  masses, — tiiey  are  exposed  to  the  physical  evils  arising 
fn»m  the  neglect  of  sanitary  precautions,  ana  to  the  moral  contamination  of 
towns, — they  are  accustomed  to  combine  in  trades-unions  and  political  associa- 
tions,— they  are  more  accessible  by  a^tntors,  and  more  readilv  excited  by  theno. 

The  time  for  inauiry  into  their  condition  is  past,  the  period  for  the  interference 
of  a  sagacious  national  forethoui;ht  is  at  hand.  We  therefore  felt  tliat  the  im- 
minent rifks  attending  thb  condition  of  the  manufacturing  poor  established  the 
largest  claim  on  an  institution  founded  to  educate  Christian  teachers  for  the 
people. 

No  material  change  has  been  made  in  the  plan  of  the  school  in  eonse- 
qaence  of  this  transfer  of  management  or  enlargement  of  the  design ;  and 
the  liistory  of  its  establishment  and  original  constitution  will  tlierefore  be 
both  appropriate  and  profitable  to  an  understanding  of  its  present  openw 
lions.  The  following  account  is  drawn  from  the  "  First  and  Secmid  Reports 
on  the  Training  School  at  Baiter sea^  to  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners^ 
pablishcd  in  a  volume  entitled  **  Reports  on  the  Training  of  Pauper  Chil- 
dren.    1841." 

The  training  of  pauper  children  in  a  workhouse  or  district  school  cannot  be 
raoccssful  unless  the  teacher  be  moved  by  Christian  charity  to  the  work  of  rear- 
ing in  religion  and  industry  the  outcast  and  orplian  children  of  our  rural  and  city 
populatiiin.  Tlie  difHculty  of  redeeming  by  education  the  miscliief  wrought  in 
generations  of  a  vicious  jmrentage,  can  be  estimated  only  by  those  who  know 
uow  degenerate  these  diildren  are. 

The  pauper  children  assembled  at  Norwood,  from  the  garrets,  cellars,  and 
wretched  rooms  of  alleys  ami  courts  in  the  dense  parts  of  London,  ore  often  sent 
thither  in  a  low  stage  of  destitution,  covered  only  with  rags  and  vermin ;  often 
the  victims  of  chronic  disease ;  almost  universally  stunted  in  their  growth ;  and 
simietimcs  emaciated  with  want.  The  low-bruwed  and  inexpressive  physiog- 
n<nnv  or  malign  aspect  of  the  boys  is  a  true  index  to  tlie  mental  darkness,  the 
stubborn  tempers,  the  hopeless  spirits,  and  the  vicious  habits  on  wliicli  the 
master  lias  to  work.  He  needs  no  ninall  support  from  Christian  faith  and  charity 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  such  a  lalx)r;  and  no  quality  can  con)p<*nsnte  for 
the  wont  of  that  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  nnd  tender  concern  for  the  well-lx»ing  of 
these  cliildren,  without  which  their  instruction  would  be  any  thiii^  but  k  hibor  of 
love.  A  baker,  or  a  slKiemaker,  or  a  sliop  apprentice,  or  commercial  clerk,  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  imbued  with  this  spirit,  during  a  residence  of  six  months  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  model-school,  if  lie  has  not  imbibed  it  previously  at  ita 
source. 

Tlic  men  who  undertake  this  work  should  not  set  about  it  in  the  spirit  of 
hirelings,  takini;  the  speediest  means  to  procure  a  maintenance  with  the  least 
funouit  of  trouble.  A  commercial  country  will  Always  offer  irresistible  tempta- 
ti«>ns  to  desert  such  a  profession,  to  those  to  whom  the  annual  stipend  is  the 
cliicf  if  not  sole  motive  to  exertion.  The  outcast  must  remain  neglected,  if 
there  bo  no  principle  which,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  comniorciid  people,  will 
enable  men  to  devote  themselves  to  this  vocation  from  higher  motives  tlian 
the  mere  love  of  money. 

Ezpcrieiico  of  the  motives  by  wJiich  the  class  of  ecKooVmAH^CTft  TMy*9i  '^'^V^ 
tAetr  tnule  in  this  country  are  commouly  actuated,  is  a  g;raveT  auutce  (A  N!«xv\.  dl 
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confidence  in  tlieir  ability  to  engage  in  this  labor,  than  the  absence  of  skill  in 
their  profe8!!ii<jn.  A  ^eat  number  of  them  undertake  tliese  duties  either  becaose 
they  are  ini^iipacitated  by  age  or  infirmity  for  any  other,  or  because  they  hare 
fiiiled  in  all  t»tliur  attempts  to  procure  a  livelihood,  or  because,  in  the  absence  of 
well  qualitii'd  competitors,  the  lea^t  amount  of  exertion  and  talent  enables  the 
most  indolent  Kcli<Kilma»ters  to  present  average  claims  on  public  confidence  and  ' 
support.  Rare  indued  are  the  examples  in  which  skill  and  principle  are  oonh 
bined  in  the  u^iMits  employed  in  this  most  important  sphere  of  national  self* 
governmoiit.  Otlicu*  men  will  not  enable  you  to  restore  the  children  of  vagabonds 
and  criminals  to  s<Miety,  purged  of  tlie  taint  of  their  parents'  vices,  and  prepared 
to  porlorm  tluir  dutie'*  as  useful  citizens  in  an  humble  sphere. 

The  pccuiiiu'ities  of  the  cliaracter  and  condition  of  the  pauper  children  demand 
the  use  of  a])propriute  means  f«»r  their  improvement.  Tlie  general  principles  on 
which  tlie  (Mlucation  of  children  of  all  classes  should  be  conducted  arc  doubtless 
fundamentally  the  same ;  .but  for  each  class  specific  modifications  are  requisite, 
not  only  in  the  methods,  but  in  the  matter  of  mstruction. 

Tlie  discipline,  management,  and  methods  of  instruction  in  elementary  schoda 
for  the  iKK>r,  dill'er  widely  from  those  which  ought  to  characterize  soJiools  for  the 
middle  or  upper  classes  of  society.  Tlie  instruction  of  the  blind,  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  of  criminals,  of  paupers,  and  of  children  in  towns  and  in  rural  districts, 
renders  necessary  the  use  of  a  variety  of  distinct  methods  in  order  to  attain  tbe 
desired  end. 

Th(!  peculiarity  of  the  pauper  childV condition  is,  that  his  parent4?,  either  fipom 
misfortune,  or  indolence,  or  vice,  have  sunk  into  destitution.  In  many  instances 
chililren  <lesceiid  from  generations  of  paupers.  They  have  been  bom  in  the 
worst  purlieus  of  a  great  city,  or  in  tue  most  wretched  hovels  on  the  pariah 
waste.  They  have  sufifered  privation  of  every  kind.  Perhaps  they  liave  wan- 
dered als>ut  the  countrv  in  beggary,  or  have  been  taught  the  arts  of  petty 
thieving  in  the  towns.  I'hey  have  lived  with  brutal  and  cruel  men  and  women, 
and  have  Kutfer(!d  from  their  caprice  and  mismanagement.  They  liave  seen 
much  i)i  vice  ami  wretchedness,  and  have  known  neither  comfort,  kindness,  nor 
virtue. 

If  they  are  sent  very  voung  to  the  work-house,  their  entire  training  in  religioos 
knowledge,  imd  in  all  tlie  habits  of  life,  devolves  on  tlie  schoolmaster.  If  they 
come  under  )iis  care  at  a  later  periixl,  his  task  is  difficult  in  proportion  to  tM 
vicious  prcjpensities  he  has  to  encounter. 

The  children  to  whose  impnivement  Pestalozzi  devoted  his  life  were  of  a 
similar  class, — (equally  ignorant,  and  perhaps  equally  demoralized,  in  consequence 
of  the  int(Miial  discords  attendant  on  the  revolutionary  wars  which,  at  the 
period  wlu.n  his  lal>)rs  commenced,  had  left  Switzerland  in  ruin. 

The  class  of  children  which  De  FellenbiTg  placed  under  the  cliarge  of  Vehrii 
at  Hofwvl  were  in  like  manner  picked  up  on  the  roads  of  the  canton — they  were 
the  outcasts  of  Berne. 

These  circunistances  are  among  the  motives  which  led  us  to  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  schools  of  industry  and  normal  schools  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland. 
These  schools  are  more  or  less  under  the  uifluence  of  the  lessons  which  Pestaloui 
and  De  Fellenlxirg  have  taught  that  country.  They  differ  in  some  important 
particuhirs  from  those  which  exist  in  England,  and  the  experience  of  Switzerland 
m  this  peculiar  department  of  elementary  instruction  appears  pre-eminently 
worthy  of  attention. 

These  orphan  and  normal  schools  of  Switzerland,  which  have  paid  the  deferenee 
due  to  the  lessons  of  PestaU)zzi  and  De  Fellenbitrg,  arc  remarkable  for  the  gen- 
tleness and  simplicity  of  the  intercourse  between  the  scliolar  and  his  roaster. 
The  formation  of  cliaracter  is  always  kept  in  mind  as  the  great  aim  of  educatioo. 
The  intelligence  is  enlightened,  in  order  that  it  may  inform  the  conscience,  and 
that  the  ctjnscience,  kntking  forth  through  this  intelligence,  may  behold  a  wider 
sphere  of  duty,  and  have  at  its  commmid  a  greater  capacity  for  action.  Hm 
capacity  for  action  is  determined  by  the  cultivation  of  habits  appropriate  to  tha 
duties  of  the  station  which  the  child  must  occupy. 

AmonfT  the  iahoring  class,  n*)  liabit  is  more  esaewVvvX  \a>  VviXmwsa  cxMviuct  than 
tlmt  of  stead Y  and  persevering  labor,    ^uinuai  aVJiW.  coMi^c\A  \^<^  \s\^2a:«g8Ba^ 
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the  bnite  ibree  with  which  we  are  endued.  The  instruction  in  elementarj 
acbools  should  be  so  conducted  as  not  only  to  assist  the  hiborcr  in  acquirinff 
medumical  dexterity,  but  in  bringing  his  intelligence  to  aid  the  labors  of  hn 
buidsy  whether  by  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  form  or  numbers,  or  of  the 
properties  of  natural  objects,  and  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  by  which  his 
labors  are  likely  to  be  affected.  In  a  commercial  country,  it  is  pre-eminently 
important  to  give  him  such  an  acquaintance  with  geography  as  may  stimulate 
enterprise  at  home,  or  may  tend  to  swell  the  stream  of  colonization  which  is 
daily  extending  the  dominion  of  British  commerce  and  civilization.  Labor  which 
brings  the  sweat  upon  the  brows  requires  relaxation,  and  the  cliild  sliould  thcre- 
Ihre  learn  to  repose  from  toil  among  innocent  enjoyments,  and  to  avoid  those 
▼idous  indulgences  which  waste  the  kborer*s  strength,  rob  liis  house  of  comfort, 
■ad  must  sooner  or  later  be  the  source  of  sorrow.  Tliere  is  a  dignity  in  the 
lot  of  man  in  every  sphere,  if  it  be  not  cast  away.  The  honor  anci  the  joy  ot 
mooessful  toil  sliould  nil  the  laborer's  songs  in  his  hour  of  repose.  From  religion 
man  leanis  that  all  the  artificial  distinctions  of  society  are  as  nothing  l)efore  that 
God  who  searcheth  the  heart.  Religion,  therefore,  raises  the  laborer  to  the 
liighest  dignity  of  human  existence,  the  knowledge  of  the  will  an<l  tlie  enjoyment 
of  the  favor  of  God.  Instructed  by  religion,  the  laborer  knows  how  in  (laily  toil 
he  fulfills  the  duties  and  satisfies  the  moral  and  natural  necessities  of  his  existence, 
while  tiie  outward  garb  of  mortality  is  gradually  weariug  off,  and  tlio  spirit  pre- 
paring for  emancipation. 

An  education  gaided  by  the  principles  described  in  this  brief  sketch,  appears 
to  us  appropriate  to  the  preparation  of  the  outcast  and  orphan  children  lor  the 
great  work  of  a  Christian  s  life.        *        *        * 

That  which  seemed  most  important  was  the  preparation  of  a  class  of  teachers^ 
who  would  cheerfully  devote  themselves,  and,  with  anxious  and  tender  solicitude, 
to  rear  these  diildren,  abandoned  by  all  natural  S3rmpatliies,  as  a  wise  and 
affectionate  parent  would  prepare  them  for  the  duties  of  life. 

To  so  grave  a  task  as  an  attempt  to  devise  the  means  of  training  these  teach- 
ers, it  was  necessary  to  brin^  a  patient  and  humble  spirit,  in  urrler  that  the 
results  of  experience  in  this  department  might  be  examined,  and  that  none  that 
were  useful  might  be  hastily  thrown  aside.  Our  examination  of  the  Continental 
sdiools  was  undertaken  witli  this  view.  A  \'isit  was  made  to  Holland  at  two 
successive  peritxJs,  on  the  last  of  which  we  t<x)k  one  of  Dr.  Kjiy's  mr>st  experienced 
schoolmasters  with  us,  in  onler  that  he  mi^ht  improve  himself  by  an  examination 
of  the  methods  of  instruction  in  the  Dutch  schools,  all  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  were  minuUdy  inspected.  A  visit  bos  been  pdd  to  Prussia  and  Saxony, 
in  which  several  of  the  chief  schools  have  been  examined  with  a  similar  design. 
Two  visits  were  paid  to  Paris,  in  which  the  normal  school  at  Vcrsiiillcs,  the 
Maison  Mere,  and  Novitiate  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Order  of  the  Christian  Doc- 
trine, and  a  great  number  of  the  elementary  schools  of  Paris  and  the  vicinity, 
were  examined.  The  normal  school  at  Dijon  was  especially  recommended  Vo 
our  attention  by  M.  Cousin  and  M.  Villemain,  and  we  spent  a  day  in  that  school. 
Our  attention  was  directed  with  peculiar  interest  to  the  schools  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  examination  of  which  we  spent  several  weeks  uninterruptedly.  During 
this  period  we  daily  iuApectcd  one  or  more  schools,  and  converiH.>d  with  the 
auth<irities  of  the  several  cantons,  with  the  directors  of  the  normal  scliools,  and 
witli  individuals  distinguished  by  their  knowledge  of  the  science  of  elementary 
instruction,  llie  occasiimal  leave  of  absence  fmm  our  home  duties  which  you 
have  kindly  granted  us  in  the  last  three  years  respectively,  was  muinly  solicited 
with  the  view,  and  devoted  to  the  purpose,  of  examining  tlic  method  of  instruc- 
tion adopted  in  the  schcK)ls  for  the  poorer  classes  on  the  Continent. 

This  report  is  not  intended  to  convey  to  you  the  results  of  our  inquiries.  It 
may  suffice  to  describe  the  chief  places  visited,  and  the  objects  to  which  our  at- 
tention was  directed,  in  order  that  you  may  know  the  sources  whence  we  have 
derived  the  information  by  which  our  subsequent  labors  liave  been  guided.  We 
entered  Switzerland  by  the  Jura,  descending  at  Geneva,  and,  huvmg  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  authorities,  were  accompanied  by  some  members  of  the 
oouDcil  in  our  vUit  to  the  schools  of  the  town  and  neighborhood.  Thence  we 
proceeded  to  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  inspecting  certain  rural  schools,  and  the 
■chools  of  the  towns  on  the  bordeiv  of  the  lake,  on  our  way  to  lA^aaoxoi^.  ^«l^ 
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we  spent  two  days,  in  company  with  M.  Gauthey,  the  director  of  the  nonnal 
school  of  the  CiUiton,  win  mo  valuablo  report  bos  been  tnuuhited  by  Sir  John 
Boileau,  our  fellow-traveler  m  this  part  of  our  journey. 

At  Lausanne  we  attended  the  lectureA,  and  examined  the  classes  in  the  normal 
school  and  the  town  sclioois,  and  enjoyed  much  useful  and  instructive  conversa- 
tion  with  M.  Gauthey,  who  appeared  eminently  well  qualified  for  his  important 
labors. 

At  Fribour^  we  s[)ent  some  time  in  the  convent  of  the  Capuchin  friars*  where 
we  found  the  venerable  Pere  Girard  officiating  at  a  religious  festival,  bat  he 
belongs  to  the  Dominican  order.  The  Pere  Girard  has  a  European  reputatioo 
among  thof«e  who  have  labored  to  raise  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  poorer 
classes,  consequent  on  liis  pious  labors  among  the  poor  of  Fribourg;  and  the 
success  of  his  schools  appeared  to  us  chiefly  attributable, — first,  to  the  skill  and 
assiduity  with  which  the  monitors  liad  been  instructed  in  the  evening  bj  the 
father  and  his  assistants,  by  which  they  had  been  raised  to  the  level  of  the  papil 
teachers  of  Holland ;  and  secondly,  to  the  skillful  manner  in  which  P^re  Girard 
and  his  assistants  had  infused  a  moral  lesson  into  every  incident  of  the  instruction, 
and  had  bent  the  whole  force  of  their  minds  to  the  formation  of  the  characters 
of  the  children.  It  was,  at  the  period  of  our  visit,  the  intention  of  Pdre  Girard 
to  publish  a  series  of  works  of  elementary  instruction  at  Paris,  for  which  we  have 
since  waited  in  vain. 

At  Berne,  wo  spent  much  time  in  conversation  with  M.  De  Fcllenberg,  ai 
Hofwyl.  Wo  visited  his  great  establishment  for  education  there,  as  well  as  the 
normal  sch<x>l  at  Munchen  Buchsce,  in  which  visit  we  were  accompanied  by  M. 
De  Fellenbi^rg.  What  we  learned  from  the  conversation  of  tliis  patriotic  and 
high-minded  man  we  cannot  find  space  here  to  say.  His  words  arc  better  read 
m  the  establishments  which  he  has  founded,  and  which  he  superintends,  and  in 
the  influence  which  his  example  and  his  prtHiepts  have  had  on  the  rest  of  Switxer- 
land,  and  on  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  town  schools  of  Berne  and  other  parta 
of  the  canton  merite<l,  and  received  our  attention. 

At  Lucerne  we  carefully  examined  the  normal  and  orphan  schools.  Thenoe 
we  proceeded  through  Schweitz,  with  the  intention  of  visiting  the  colony  of  the 
Linth,  in  Glariis,  but  failed,  from  the  state  of  the  mountain  roads.  Crossing  the 
Lake  of  Zurich  at  Rapperschwyl,  wo  successively  visited  St.  Gall  and  Appenzell, 
examining  some  of  tlie  most  interesting  orphan  schools  in  the  mountains,  par- 
ticularly one  kept  by  a  pupil  of  De  Fcllenberg  at  Teutfen,  the  normal  school  at 
Gais  (Ivruisi.  the  director  of  which  is  a  pupil  of  Pestalozzi),  and  the  (Vphan 
school  of  M.  Zeltveger  at  AppenzelL 

Descending  from  the  mountains,  wc  crossed  the  lake  to  Constance,  where  we 
found  Velirli,  who  liad  many  years  conducted  the  poor-school  of  De  Fellenberg 
at  Hofwyl,  now  in  charge  of  the  normal  school  of  the  canton  of  Tliurgovia,  in  a 
large  mansion  once  connected  with  the  convent  of  Kruitzlingcn.  Here  we  spent 
two  days  in  constant  communication  with  Vehrli  and  his  pupils,  in  the  examina- 
tion of  his  classes,  and  derivuig  from  him  mucli  infornuition  respecting  his 
labors.  From  Constance  we  traveled  to  Zurich,  whore  we  carefully  examined 
the  normal  and  model  schools,  both  at  that  time  considerably  shaken  by  the 
recent  revolution. 

At  Lenzborg  wc  had  much  useful  conversation  with  the  director  of  the  normal 
school  of  tlie  canton  of  Aargovia ;  thence  we  traveled  to  Basle,  where  we  visited 
the  orphan  house  of  the  town,  and  also  that  at  Beu^eu,  as  well  as  other  schoob 
of  repute. 

We  have  ventured  to  give  this  sketch  of  our  journey  in  Switzerland,  as  some 
apology  for  the  strength  of  the  opinion  we  have  formed  on  the  necessity  which 
exists  ft>r  the  establishment  of  a  training  school  for  the  teachers  of  pauper 
children  in  this  country.  Our  inquiries  were  not  confined  to  this  object ;  twt 
both  her(>,  at  Paris,  in  Holland,  and  in  Germany,  we  bought  every  book  which 
we  thought  might  be  useful  hi  our  future  labors ;  and  in  every  canton  we  were 
carefid  to  collect  all  the  laws  relating  to  education,  the  regulations  of  the  mmnal 
and  elementary  schools,  and  the  by-laws  by  which  thwse  institutions  were 
governed. 

In  the  orplian  schools  which  have  emanated  from  Pestalozzi  and  De  Felleih 
berg,  wo  fouad  the  type  which  has  a&^lcd  \ift  in  our  subseq^ueut  labors.    In 
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wilking  with  If.  De  Fellenbeiv  throagfa  Hofw^l,  we  listened  to  the  preoepti 
which  we  think  most  applicable  to  the  educatiua  of  the  pauper  cIam.  In  the 
normal  school  of  the  canton  of  Thurgovia,  and  in  the  orplian  schools  of  St  Qall 
•nd  Appcnzell,  we  found  the  development  of  thoeo  prinaples  so  far  successful  as 
to  assure  us  of  their  practical  utility.        #        *        * 

We  were  anxious  that  a  work  of  such  importance  should  be  undertaken  hf 
the  authorities  most  competent  to  cany  it  into  execution  successfully,  and  we 
painfully  felt  how  inadequate  our  own  resources  and  experience  were  for  the 
management  of  such  an  experiment ;  but  after  various  inquiries  which  were  at- 
tended with  few  encouraging  results,  we  thought  tliat  as  a  last  resort  we  should 
not  incur  the  charge  of  presumption,  if,  in  private  and  unaided,  we  endeavored 
to  work  out  the  first  steps  of  the  establishment  of  an  in8titutir>n  for  the  training 
of  teachers,  which  we  hoped  might  afterward  bo  intrusted  to  abler  hands.  We 
determined,  therefore,  to  devote  a  certain  portion  of  our  own  means  to  this 
object,  believing  that  when  the  scheme  of  the  institution  was  sufficiently  mature 
to  enable  us  to  speak  of  results  rather  than  of  anticipations,  the  well-being  of 
60,000  pauper  children  would  plead  its  own  cause  with  the  government  and  the 
public,  so  as  to  secure  the  future  prosporitv  of  the  establislimeut. 

The  task  proposed  was,  to  reccwciie  a  simplicity  of  life  not  remote  from  the 
habits  of  the  humbler  classes,  with  such  proficiency  in  intellectual  attainments, 
such  a  knowledge  of  method,  and  such  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching,  as  would 
enable  tlie  pupils  selected  to  become  efficient  masters  of  elementary  schools. 
We  hoped  to  uispire  them  with  a  large  sympathy  for  their  own  class ;  to  implant 
in  their  minds  the  thought  that  their  chief  honor  would  be  to  aid  in  rescuing 
that  class  from  the  misery  of  ignorance  and  its  attendant  vices ;  to  wean  them 
from  the  influence  of  that  persrHial  competititm  in  a  commercial  society  which 
leads  to  sordid  aims ;  to  place  before  them  tlie  unsatlsiied  want  of  the  uneasj 
and  distressed  multitude ;  and  to  breathe  into  them  the  charity  which  seeks  to 
heal  its  mental  and  moral  diseases. 

We  were  led  to  select  premises  at  Dattersea,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  very 
frank  and  cordial  welcome  with  which  the  suggestion  of  our  plans  was  received 
by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Robert  Eden,  the  vicar  of  Battcrsca.  Mr.  P^dun  offered 
the  use  of  his  village  sdiools  in  aid  of  the  training  school,  as  the  sphure  in  which 
the  pupils  might  obtain  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  iiuttruction. 
He  also  undertook  to  superintend  the  training  school  in  all  that  related  to 
religion. 

Wo  therefore  chose  a  spacious  manor-house  close  to  the  Thames,  surrounded 
by  a  garden  of  five  acres.  This  hou^u  was  altered  and  divided  so  a.'s  to  afiford  a 
good  separate  residence  to  Dr.  Kay,*  who  undertook  to  superintend  the  progress 
of  the  establislimeut  for  a  limited  period,  within  which  it  was  hoped  tliat  the 

Srinciples  on  which  the  training  sciiool  was  to  be  conducted  would  be  so  far 
eveloped  as  to  be  in  course  of  prosperous  execution,  and  not  likely  to  perisli  by 
being  confided  to  other  hands. 

In  the  nxHith  of  January,  1840,  the  class-rooms  were  fitted  up  with  desks  on 
tlie  plan  described  on  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  we  fumislied 
the  sdiool- house.  About  the  beginning  of  February  some  bovs  were  removed 
from  the  School  of  Industtry  at  Norwood,  whose  conduct  had  gfven  us  c<Mifidence 
in  their  characters,  and  who  had  made  a  certain  proficiency  in  the  elementary 
instruction  of  that  school. 

Tliese  b<>ys  were  diicfly  orphans,  of  little  more  than  tliirteen  years  of  age,  in- 
tended to  f(>rm  a  class  of  apprentices.  These  apprentices  would  be  l)ound  from 
the  age  of  fourteen  to  tliat  of  twenty-one,  to  pursue,  under  the  guidance  and 
direction  of  the  Poor-Liaw  Commission,  the  vocation  of  assistant  teachers  in 
elementary  schools.  For  this  purpise  they  were  to  receive  instruction  at  least 
three  years  in  the  training  school,  and  to  be  employed  as  pupil  teachers  for  two 
years  at  least  in  the  Battersea  village  school  durins^  three  Iiours  of  every  day. 

At  the  termination  of  this  probationary  i)eriod  (if  they  were  able  satisfactorily 
to  pass  a  certain  examiiuiti(ui)  they  were  to  receive  a  certificate,  and  to  be  em- 
ployed as  assistant  teacher!*,  under  the  guidance  of  experienced  and  well-conducted 
masters,  in  some  of  the  schools  of  industry  for  pauper  cliildren.    They  were  at 

*  For  which  he  paid  half  the  rent  and  tszes,  in  addition  to  his  share  of  the  expenaea  of  the 
KhooL 
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this  period  to  be  reworded  with  a  certain  remuneration,  increasing  from  ytar  to 
year,  and  securetl  to  them  by  the  form  of  the  indentm-e. 

If  they  were  unable  to  satisfy  the  examiners  of  their  proficiency  in  erery 
department  of  elementary  uistruction,  and  thus  failed  in  obtaining  their  ca^ 
tificiite,  they  would  continue  to  receive  instruction  at  Battorsea  until  they  had 
acQuired  the  requisite  accomp1i.slmients. 

The  number  of  pupil  teachers  of  this  class  has  been  gradually  increased, 
during  the  period  which  lias  since  elapsed,  to  twenty-four.  But  it  seemed 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  school  that  the  numbers  should  increase  slowly. 
Its  existence  was  disclosed  only  to  the  immediate  circles  of  our  acquaintunce,  ty 
whom  some  boys  were  sent  to  the  school,  besides  those  whom  we  supported  at 
our  own  iixpense.  For  the  clothing,  board  and  lodging,  and  education  of  each  of 
these  boys,  who  were  confided  to  our  care  by  certain  of  our  friends,  we  consented 
to  receive  £20  per  annum  toward  the  general  expenses  of  the  schools. 

Besides  the  clans  of  pupil  teachers,  we  consented  to  receive  young  men,  to 
remain  at  h^ast  one  year  in  the  establishment,  either  recommended  by  our  per- 
sonal friends,  or  to  be  trained  for  the  schools  of  gentlemen  with  whom  we  were 
acquainted.  These  young  men  have  generally  been  from  twenty  to  thirty  years 
of  age. 

The  course  of  instruction,  and  the  nature  of  the  discipline  adoptetl  for  the 
training  of  these  young  men,  will  be  described  in  detail.  This  class  now  amounts 
to  nine,  a  number  accumulated  only  by  very  gradual  accessions,  as  we  were  by 
no  means  desirous  to  attract  many  students  until  our  plans  were  more  nmtur^ 
and  the  instruments  of  our  labor  were  tried  and  approved. 

Tlie  domestic  arrangements  were  conducted  with  great  simplicity,  becanse  it 
was  desirable  tliat  the  pupils  should  be  prepared  for  a  life  of  sclf-deniaL  A 
sphere  of  great  usefulness  might  require  the  latx)rs  of  a  man  ready  to  live  among 
tne  peasantry  on  their  <»wn  level, — to  mingle  with  them  in  their  fiabitations, — to 
psirtake  their  frugal  or  even  coarse  meals, — imd  to  seem  their  equal  only,  thoufill 
their  instructor  and  guide.  It  was  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  diet  should  be 
as  frugal  as  was  consistent  with  constiuit  activity  of  mind,  and  some  hours  of 
steady  and  vigornus  labor,  and  that  it  should  not  pamper  the  appetite  by  its 
quality  or  its  variety. 

The  whole  household -work  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  boys  and  young 
men ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  duties  of  each  were  appointed  every  fortnight,  in 
order  that  thev  mi^lit  be  equally  shared  by  all.  Tlie  young  men  above  twenty 
years  of  age  did  not  aid  in  the  scouring  of  the  floors  and  stairs,  nor  clean  the 
shoes,  grate^  and  yards,  nor  assist  in  the  serving  and  waiting  at  meals,  the  prep- 
aration of  vegetables  and  other  gjirtlen-stutf  for  the  cook.  But  the  making  of 
beds  and  all  other  domestic  duty  was  a  common  lot;  and  the  young  men  acted 
as  superintendents  of  the  other  work. 

lliis  was  performed  with  cheerfulness,  though  it  was  some  time  before  the 
requisite  skill  was  attained  ;  and  perfect  order  and  cleanliness  have  l)een  found 
among  the  habits  most  difficult  to  secure.  Tlie  pupils  and  students  were  care- 
fully informed,  that  those  arrangements  were  intended  to  prepare  them  for  the 
discharge  of  serious  duties  in  an  humble  sphere,  and  to  nerve  their  minds  for  the 
trials  and  vicissitudes  of  life. 

Tlie  masters  partook  the  same  diet  as  the  pupils,  sitting  in  the  center  of  the 
room,  and  assisting  in  the  carving.  They  encouraged  familiar  conversation 
(avoiding  the  extremes  of  levity  («•  seriousness)  at  the  meals,  but  on  equal 
terms  with  their  scholars,  with  tlie  exception  only  of  the  respect  involuntarily 
paid  them. 

After  a  short  time  a  cow  was  bought,  and  committed  to  the  charge  of  one  of 
the  elder  boys.  Three  pigs  were  afterward  added  to  the  stwk,  then  three 
goats,  and  subsequently  poultry  and  a  secrnid  cow.  These  animals  were  all  fed 
and  tended,  and  the  cows  were  daily  milked,  by  the  pupil  teachers.  It  seemed 
important  that  they  should  learn  to  tend  animals  with  care  and  gentleness; 
that  they  should  underaUmd  the  liabits  and  the  mode  of  managing  these  par- 
ticular animals,  because  the  schoolmaster  in  a  iiiral  parish  often  has  a  commoo 
or  forest-right  of  pasture  for  his  cow,  and  a  forest-run  for  his  pig  or  goat,  and 
mi^'ht  thus,  with  a  little  skill,  be  provide^!  with  the  means  of  healthful  occupatioo 
in  his  lioun  of  leisure,  and  of  provid'mg  (or  \\\c  coitv^ovX.  ol\^  Iwuilv. 
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Korecyver,  sach  employments  were  deemed  important,  ub  giving  the  papilfl,  br 
aistuml  experience,  tome  knowledge  of  a  pcanont  s  life,  and,  therefore,  truer  and 
closer  s^mpatliy  with  his  lot  They  would  be  able  to  render  their  teachhig 
instructivo,  by  adapting  it  to  the  actual  condition  and  associations  of  tho«e  to 
whom  it  would  be  addressed.  They  would  be  in  less  danger  of  despising  the 
laborer's  daily  toil  in  c(»mparison  with  intellectual  pursuits,  and  of  beuig  led  by 
their  own  attainments  to  form  a  false  estimate  of  their  position  in  relation  to  the 
cU»  to  which  they  belonged,  and  wliich  they  were  destined  to  instruct  The 
teacher  of  the  peasant's  child  occupies,  as  it  were,  the  fatlier's  place,  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties  from  which  the  father  is  separated  by  his  daily  t«>il,  and 
nohappily,  at  present,  by  his  want  of  knowledge  and  skill  But  the  srh<x)lmaster 
ought  to  be  prepared  in  thought  and  feeling  to  do  the  peasant-father  s  dutv^ 
by  having  sentiments  in  common  with  him,  and  among  these  an  honest  pride  in 
the  labor  of  his  hands,  in  his  strength,  his  manual  skill,  his  robust  health,  and  the 
manly  vigor  of  his  body  and  mind. 

At  first,  four  hours  were  devoted  every  day  to  labor  in  the  garden.  The 
whole  school  rose  at  half  past  five.  The  household-work  occupied  the  pupil 
teachers  altogether,  and  the  students  partially,  till  a  quailer  to  seven  o'clock. 
At  a  Quarter  to  seven  they  marched  into  the  garden,  and  worked  till  a  quarter 
to  eigiit,  when  they  were  summoned  to  prayers.  They  tlicn  marched  to  the 
tool-house,  deposited  their  implements,  waslied,  and  assembled  at  prayers  at 
eight  o'clock.  At  half  past  eight  they  breakfasted.  From  nine  to  twelve  they 
were  in  school  lliey  workea  at  the  garden  from  twelve  to  one,  when  they 
dined.  They  resumed  their  labor  in  the  garden  at  two,  and  returned  to  their 
classes  at  three,  where  they  were  engaged  till  five,  when  they  worked  another 
hour  iu  the  garden.  At  six  they  supped,  and  spent  from  seven  to  nine  in  their 
dosses.  At  nine,  evening  prayers  were  read,  and  immediately  afterward  tliey 
retired  to  n^st        *        *        » 

In  these  labors  the  pupils  and  students  rapidly  gained  strength.  They  almost 
all  soon  wore  the  hue  of  health.  Tlieir  food  was  frugal,  and  tbcy  returned  to  it 
with  appetites  which  'were  not  easily  satisfied.  The  most  delicate  soon  lost  all 
their  ailments.        *        »        # 

Tlie  gymnastic  frame  and  the  horizontal  and  parallel  bars  were  not  erected 
until  the  constitutional  and  muscular  powers  of  the  pupils  and  students  had  been 
inyigurated  by  labor.  After  a  few  montlis'  daily  work  in  the  garden,  the  drill 
was  substituted  for  garden-work  during  one  hour  daily.  The  marching  exercise 
and  extension  movements  were  practiced  for  several  weeks;  then  the  gymnastic 
apparatus  was  erected,  and  the  drill  and  gymnastic  exercise  succeeded  each 
other  on  alternate  evenings.  Tlie  knowledge  of  the  moreliing  exercbe  is  very 
useful  in  enabling  a  teacher  to  secure  precision  and  order  in  the  movements  of 
the  classes,  or  of  his  entire  school,  and  to  pay  a  due  regard  to  the  carriage  of 
each  cliild.  A  slouching  guit  is  at  least  a  sign  of  vulgarity,  if  it  be  not  a  proof 
of  careless  habits— of  an  inattention  to  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of^  life, 
whidi  in  other  matters  occasion  discomfort  in  the  laborer  s  household.  Habits  of 
cleanliness,  punctuality,  and  promptitude  are  not  very  compatible  with  indolence, 
nor  with  that  careless' lounging  wnich  frequently  squanders  not  only  the  laborer's 
time,  but  his  means,  and  leads  his  awkward  steps  to  the  village  tavern.  In 
giving  the  child  an  erect  and  manly  gait,  a  firm  and  regular  step,  precision  and 
rapidity  in  his  movements,  promptitude  in  obedience  to  commanaa,  and  particu- 
larly neatness  in  his  apparel  and  person,  we  are  insensibly  laying  the  foundation 
of  moral  habits,  most  intimately  connected  with  the  perscxial  comfort  and  the 
happiness  of  the  future  laborer*s  family.  Wo  are  giving  a  practical  moral  lesson, 
perhaps  more  powerful  than  the  precepts  which  are  inculcated  by  words.  Those 
who  are  accustomed  to  the  management  of  large  sdiools  know  of  how  much  im- 
portance such  lessons  are  to  the  establishment  of  that  order  and  quiet  wliich  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  Dutch  schools,  and  wliich  is  essential  to  great  success  in 
large  sdiools. 

The  gymnastic  exercises  were  intended,  in  like  manner,  to  prepare  the  teachers 
to  superintend  the  exercises  and  amusements  of  the  school  play-ground ;   to 
imtruct  the  children  systematically  in  those  graduated  tnals  o{  slTttn^Xvv^XJVNWj  ^ 
and  adroitaeaa^  by  which  tlw  muscles  are  developed  and  the  tT«Ji\<i  \&  \!te^«x^\ 
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for  8ust4iining  prolonged  or  suJilen  efforts.  The  play-jjround  of  the  sdiool  is  » 
important  a  means  of  separating  the  children  from  tJie  yieious  companions  and 
evil  example  of  the  street  or  lane,  and  of  prolonging  the  moral  inilueuce  of  the 
master  over  the  habits  and  thoughts  of  his  scholars,  that  expedients  which  in- 
crease its  attractions  are  important,  and  especially  those  which  enable  the  master 
to  mingle  with  his  scholars  usefully  and  cheerfully.  ITie  schools  of  the  Canton 
de  Vaud  are  generally  furnished  with  the  proper  apparatus  for  tliis  purpose, 
and  we  frequently  observed  it  in  France  and  Oermimy. 

T\\Q  phy»tical  training  of  our  charge  was  not  confined  to  these  labors  and 
exercises.  Occasionally  Dr.  Kay  accompanied  them  in  long  walking  oxcursknu 
into  the  country,  in  which  they  spent  the  whole  day  in  visiting  some  distant 
school,  or  remarkable  building  connected  with  historical  associatioas.  or  some 
Bcene  rc[)lete  with  other  forms  of  instruction.  In  those  excursions  their  habits 
of  observation  were  cultivated,  their  attention  was  directed  to  what  was  roost 
remarkable,  and  to  such  facts  and  objects  as  might  have  escaped  observation 
from  their  comparative  obscurity.  Their  strength  was  taxed  by  the  length  of 
the  excursion,  as  far  as  was  deemed  prudent ;  and  after  their  return  home  they 
were  requested  to  write  an  account  of  what  they  had  seen,  in  order  to  afford 
evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  impressions  which  the  excursion  had  produccvL 

Such  excursions  usefully  interrupted  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  school,  and 
afforded  a  pleasing  variety  in  the  intercourse  between  ourselves  and  the  teachers 
and  pupils.  They  spurred  the  physicjil  activity  of  the  students,  and  taiu|;ht 
them  habits  of  endurance,  as  they  seldom  returned  without  being  considcrauy 
fatigued. 

Such  excursions  are  common  to  the  best  normal  schools  of  Switzerland.  It  is 
very  evident  to  the  educators  of  Switzerland  that  to  neglect  to  take  their  pupils 
forth  to  read  the  great  truths  left  on  record  on  every  side  of  them  in  the  extra- 
ordinary features  of  that  country,  wouUl  betray  an  indifference  to  nature,  and  to 
its  influence  on  the  development  of  the  human  intelligence,  proving  tliat  the 
educator  had  most  hmited  views  of  his  mission,  and  of  the  moans  by  which  its 
high  purpcxses  were  to  be  accomplished. 

The  grtiat  natural  records  of  Switzerland,  and  its  historical  recollections,  abound 
with  subjects  for  instructive  commeutary,  of  which  the  prcjfessors  of  the  normal 
schools  avail  themselves  in  their  autumnal  excursions  with  their  pupils.  The 
natural  features  of  the  country ;  its  drainage,  soils,  agriculture ;  the  causes  which 
have  affected  the  settlement  of  its  inhabitants  and  its  institutions;  the  circum- 
stances which  have  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  national  character,  and  have 
thus  made  the  history  of  their  country,  are  more  clearly  apprehended  by  lessons 
gathered  in  the  presence  of  facts  typical  of  other  facts  scattered  over  hill  and 
valley.  England  is  so  rich  in  historical  recollections,  and  in  the  monuments  by 
which  the  former  perio<ls  of  her  history  are  linked  with  the  present  time,  thjit  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  not  unimportant  duty  of  the  educator  to  avail  himself  of 
such  facts  as  lie  within  the  range  of  his  observation,  in  order  that  the  liistorical 
knowledge  of  his  scholar  may  be  associated  with  these  records,  marking  the 
progress  of  civilization  in  his  native  country.  Few  schools  are  placed  Ixjvond 
the  roach  of  such  means  of  instruction.  Where  they  do  not  exist,  the  country 
must  present  some  natural  features  worthy  of  being  perused.  Tliese  should  not 
be  neglected.  In  book-learning  there  is  always  a  danger  tliat  the  thin^  signified 
may  not  be  discerned  through  the  sign.  The  child  may  acquire  words  instead 
of  thoughts.  To  have  a  clear  and  earnest  conviction  of  the  reality  of  the  tilings 
fiignitied,  the  object  of  the  child's  instruction  should  as  frequently  as  possible  be 
brought  under  its  eye.  Thus,  Pestalozzi  was  careful  to  devise  lessons  on  objects 
in  which,  by  actual  contact  with  the  .sense,  the  children  were  led  to  discern  qual- 
ities which  they  afterward  descril)C(l  in  words.  Such  lessons  have  no  meaning 
to  persons  who  are  satisfied  with  instruction  by  rote. 

The  excursions  of  the  directors  of  tlie  Swiss  normal  schools  also  serve  the 
purjK)se  of  breaking  for  a  time  an  almost  conventual  seclusion,  which  forms  a 
cluiract eristic  of  establishments  in  which  the  education  of  the  habits,  as  well  a9> 
the  instruction  of  the  intelligence,  is  kept  in  view.  These  excursions  m  Swit- 
zerland extenrl  to  several  <lays,  and  even  longer,  in  schools  of  the  more  wcaltliy 
cliU'ses.  The  pupils  are  thus  tlu-own  in  contact  with  actual  society ;  their  re- 
sources are  taxed  by  the  incidents  of  each  day ;  their  moral  qualities  are  sonw- 
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times  tried,  and  they  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  penpectiTe  of  their  future  life.  It 
is  not  only  important  in  this  way  to  know  what  the  condition  of  society  U  before 
the  pupil  ia  required  to  enter  it,  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  keep  constantly  be- 
Ibre  his  eye  the  end  and  aim  of  education — that  it  is  a  preparation  for  the  duties 
of  bis  future  life,  and  to  understand  in  what  res^pcct  each  department  uf  his 
studies  is  adapted  t«  prepare  him  for  the  actual  performance  of  those  duties. 
For  each  clasps  of  society  there  is  an  appropriate  education.  TIic  normal  schools 
of  Switzerhind  arc  founded  on  this  principle.  None  are  admitted  who  are  not 
devoted  to  the  vocation  of  masters  of  elementary  schools.  The  three  or  four 
jears  of  their  residence  in  the  school  are  considered  all  too  short  for  a  complete 
preparation  for  these  functions.  Tlic  time,  therefore,  is  consumed  in  appropriate 
■tudies,  care  bein^  taken  that  these  studies  are  so  conducted  as  to  duuiipliue  and 
develop  tlio  intelligence ;  to  form  habits  of  thought  and  action ;  and  to  inspire 
the  pupil  with  principles  on  which  he  may  repose  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Ainong  these  studies  and  objects,  the  actual  condition  of  the  laboring  class, 
its  necesi»itie!4,  resources,  and  intelligence,  form  a  most  important  element.  Tlio 
teachers  go  forth  to  observe  for  themselves ;  they  come  buck  to  receive  further 
instruction  from  their  master.  I'hey  are  led  to  anticipate  their  own  rehttions  to 
the  commune  or  parish  in  which  their  future  school  will  be  placed.  They  are 
prepared  by  instruction  to  fulfill  certain  of  the  communal  duties  which  may  usc- 
nillv  devolve  upon  them ;  such  as  registrar,  precentor,  or  lea<ler  of  the  church 
diour,  and  clerk  to  the  assocLitions  of  the  village,  llicy  receive  familiar  exposi- 
tions of  the  law  affecting  the  fulfillment  of  these  duties. 

The  benefits  derived  from  these  arrangements  are  great ;  not  only  in  furnish- 
ing these  rural  communes  with  men  competent  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
but  the  anticipations  of  future  utility,  and  the  conviction  that  their  present 
■tudies  infold  the  germ  of  their  future  life,  give  an  interest  to  their  pursuits, 
which  it  would  be  diflicult  to  communicate,  if  the  sense  of  their  importance  were 
more  vague  and  indistinct 

To  this  end,  in  the  excur<>ions  from  Battersea  we  have  been  c^ireful  to  enter 
the  sdiools  on  our  route,  and  lessons  have  been  given  on  the  duties  attaching  to 
the  offices  which  may  be  properly  di.«chargcd  by  a  village  schoolmaster,  in  con- 
nection with  his  duty  of  instructing  the  young. 

This  general  sketch  may  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  external  relations  of 
the  life  of  a  student  in  the  training  sch(M)l,  with  the  important  exception  of  that 
portion  of  his  time  devoted  to  the  acquirement  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  tho 
duties  of  a  schoolmaster  in  the  village  schooL  Hiis  may  be  more  conveniently 
considered  in  amnection  with  the  intellectual  pursuits  of  the  school.  'We  now 
proceed  to  regard  the  school  as  a  houtehold,  and  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  its  fa- 
miliar relations. 

The  most  obvious  truth  lay  at  the  threshold — a  family  can  only  subsist  harmo- 
nioasly  by  mutual  love  confidence,  and  respect.  We  did  not  seek  to  put  the 
tutors  into  situations  of  inaccessible  authority,  but  to  place  them  in  the  parental 
seat,  to  receive  the  willing  respect  and  obedience  of  their  pupils,  and  to  act  as 
the  elder  brothers  of  the  young  men.     The  residence  of  one  of  us  f(»r  a  certain 

Siriod,  in  near  connection  with  them,  appeared  necessary  to  give  that  tone  to 
8  fomiliar  intercourse  which  would  enable  the  tutors  to  conduct  the  instruction, 
and  to  maintain  the  discipline,  so  as  to  be  at  once  the  friends  and  guides  of  their 
charge. 

It  was  desirable  that  tho  tutors  should  reside  in  the  house.  They  rose  at  the 
■une  hours  with  the  scholars  (except  when  prevented  bv  sickness),  and  superin- 
tended more  or  less  the  general  routine.  Since  the  numbers  have  become  great- 
er, and  the  duties  more  laborious,  it  has  been  found  necessiiry  that  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  periods  of  labor  should  be  committed  to  each  tutor  alternately. 
They  have  set  the  example  in  working,  frequently  giving  assistance  in  the  sever- 
est labor,  <»r  that  whii;h  was  leiwt  attractive. 

In  the  autumn,  some  extensive  alterations  of  the  premises  were  to  a  large 
extent  effected  by  the  asf»istance  of  the  entire  school.  Tlie  tutors  not  only  su- 
perintendeil,  but  a$sist(*d  in  the  work.  Mr.  Tate  contributed  his  mechanical 
JEDowledge,  and  Mr.  Home  assisted  in  the  execution  of  the  details.  In  the  dieer- 
ftil  industry  displayed  on  this  and  on  other  similar  occasions,  we  have  witnessed 
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with  8ati«faction  one  of  the  beat  fruits  of  the  discipline  of  the  schooL  lie 
coit  of  the  pedagogue  ia  not  likely  to  arise  among  either  students  or  maatert 
who  chocrfullj  handle  the  trowel,  the  saw,  or  carry  mortar  in  a  hod  to  the  top 
of  the  building ;  such  simplicity  of  life  is  not  very  consistent  with  that  vanity 
which  occasions  insincerity.  But  freedom  from  tliis  vice  is  essential  to  that  har- 
monious interchange  of  kmd  offices  and  mutual  respect  which  we  were  anxioot 
to  preserve. 

The  diet  of  the  household  is  simple.  Hie  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  garden 
afford  the  chief  variety,  without  luxury,  llie  teachers  sit  in  the  midst  of  their 
scholars.  The  familiiu"  intercourse  of  the  meals  is  intended  to  be  a  means  of 
cultivating  kindly  affections,  and  of  insuring  that  the  example  of  the  master  shall 
iiuscnMibly  form  the  habits  of  the  scholar.  £very  day  conturms  the  growing  im- 
portance of  these  arrangements. 

It  lias  been  an  object  of  especial  care  that  the  morning  and  evening  prayen 
sliould  be  conducted  with  solemnity.  A  hall  has  been  prepared  for  this  service, 
which  is  conducted  at  seven  o'ckx;k  every  morning  in  that  place.  A  passage  of 
Scripture  having  been  read,  a  portion  of  a  psalm  is  chanted,  or  they  sin^  a  hymn ; 
and  prayers  follow,  generally  from  the  fomilv  selection  prepared  by  the  BWhop 
of  London.  The  evening  service  is  conducted  in  a  similar  manner.  The  solem- 
nity of  the  music,  which  is  performed  in  four  parts,  is  an  important  means  of 
rendering  the  family  devotion  impressive.  We  trust  that  the  benefits  derived 
from  these  services  may  not  be  transient,  but  that  the  masters  reared  in  thii 
school  will  remember  the  household  devotions,  and  will  maintain  in  their  own 
dwellings  and  scliools  the  family  rite  with  equal  care. 

Quiet  has  been  enjoined  on  the  pupils  in  retiring  to  rest. 

Hie  Sunday  bus  l>een  partially  occupied  by  its  appropriate  studies.  The  ser- 
vices of  the  church  have  been  attended  morning  and  evening ;  and,  besides  a 
certain  period  devoted  to  tlie  study  of  the  formularies,  the  evening  has  been 
spent  in  writing  out  from  memory  a  copious  abstract  of  one  of  the  sermons.  At 
eight  o'clock  these  coni]x>8itious  have  been  read  and  commented  upon  in  the 
pre«(ence  of  the  whole  itohoul ;  an.l  a  most  useful  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
for  religious  instruction,  bedsides  the  daily  instruction  in  the  Bible.  Mr.  Eden  has 
likewise  attended  the  school  (»n  Friday,  and  examined  the  classes  in  their  ac- 
nuainUuice  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  una  formularies  of  the  church.  The  religious 
department,  generally,  is  under  his  superintendence. 

The  household  and  external  life  of  the  school  are  so  interwoven  with  the  les- 
sons, that  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  some  of  their  details  together,  before 
the  intellectual  instruction  is  separately  treated. 

With  pupils  and  students  alike,  it  was  found  ncicessory  to  commence  at  an 
early  stage  of  instruction,  and  to  furiiiiih  them  with  the  humblest  elements  of 
knowledge.  Hie  time  wliich  has  elapsed  since  the  school  has  opened  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  a  preparatory  period,  similar  to  tliat  which,  in  Ocr- 
many,  is  spent  from  the  time  of  leaving  the  primary  school  to  sixteen,  the 
period  of  entering  the  normal  scliool,  in  what  is  called  a  preparatory  training 
Bcluxil. 

As  such  preparatory  schools  do  not  exist  in  this  country,  we  had  noaltcmatir^ 
We  selected  the  boys  of  the  most  promising  character,  and  determined  to  wade 
through  the  period  of  preparation,  and  ultimately  to  create  a  preparatory  class 
in  the  school  itself.  Our  design  was  to  exumuio  the  pupils  of^  tins  class  at  the 
end  of  the  firijit  year,  and  to  grant  to  such  of  them  as  gave  proof  of  a  certain 
degree  of  proficiency  a  certificate  as  Candidates  of  the  training  schooL  At  the 
•end  of  the  second  year's  course  of  in.structi«)n,  it  is  intended  that  a  second  exam- 
ination shall  occur,  in  wliich  proficients  may  obtain  the  certificate  of  Scftolar;  and 
at  the  close  of  the  ordinary  course,  in  the  third  year,  another  examination  is  to 
be  held,  in  which  the  certihcate  of  Master  will  be  conferred  on  those  wlio  have 
attained  a  certain  rank  intellectually,  and  who  support  their  claims  by  a  correct 
iii.iral  deportment. 

Training  schools,  developed  on  this  design,  would  therefore  consist  of — 

1.  Preparatory  classes  of  students  and  pupils.      2.  A  class  of  Candidates. 

S.  A  class  of  Scholars.    And  some  students,  wuo  V\ad  obtaixied  the  certificate  td 

Master,  might  remsLia  in  the  school  in  prcparaVvou  Iut  ^^^t^aaX  ^mXma  «ji 
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ten  of  important  dhtrici  achooln,  or  as  Tutors  in  other  training  sdraoU    Tliestf 
fltftdentd  wuuUl  constituto^-4.  A  class  of  minsters. 

As  wxMi  as  the  attainments  of  the  students  and  pupils  appeared  to  warrant 
the  experiiuont,  on  hour  was  daily  appropriated  to  examination  by  means  ot 
questions  written  (mi  the  board  before  tne  clas%  the  replies  to  which  were  worked 
oo  pap(*r,  in  »iluiice,  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  tutors.  Tliis  hour  is,  on  suc- 
cessive (lays  of  the  week,  appropriated  to  different  subjects,  viz. :  grammar,  ety- 
mology, arithmetic,  mensuration,  algebra,  mechanics,  geography,  and  biblical 
knowledge.  The  examination  papers  are  then  carefully  exammed  by  the  tutor 
to  wImmc  department  they  belong,  in  order  that  the  value  of  the  reply  to  each 
question  may  ha  determined  in  reference  to  mean  numbers,  3, 4,  6,  and  0.  These 
mean  numbers  are  used  to  express  the  comparative  difficulty  oif  every  question, 
and  the  greatest  merit  of  each  reply  is  expressed  by  the  numl>ers  6,  8,  and  10 
■nd  12  respei'tively,  the  lowest  degree  of  merit  being  indicated  by  1. 

The  sum  of  the  numbers  thus  attached  to  each  answer  is  entered  in  the  ex- 
amination-lxx)k,  opposite  to  the  name  of  each  pupil  These  numbers  are  added 
up  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  reduced  to  an  average  by  dividing  them  by  the 
number  of  days  of  examination  which  have  occurred  in  the  week.  In  a  similar 
manner,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  the  sum  of  the  weekly  averages  is,  for  the 
oake  of  ci»nvenience,  reduced  by  dividing  them  by  four ;  and  a  ci«ivenient  num- 
ber is  thus  obtained,  expressing  the  intellectual  progress  of  each  boy.  These 
numbers  are  n<it  publisiMsd  in  the  school,  but  are  reserved  as  an  element  by 
which  we  may  be  enabled  to  award  the  certiHcates  of  Candidate,  Scholar,  and 
Master. 

llie  examination  for  the  quarterly  certificates  will  necessarily  also  include  the 
inspection  of  the  writing,  drawings,  abi^tracts,  and  compositioa**.  Oral  examina- 
tion will  be  required  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  promptitude  and  ease  in  expres- 
sion of  each  pupiL  They  will  likewise  be  required  to  give  demonstrations  of 
problems  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  mechanic,  on  the  blackboard  ;  to  describe 
the  ge<igniphy  of  a  district  in  the  form  of  a  lecture,  and  to  conduct  a  class  be- 
fore us,  i>re  we  award  the  certificates. 

llie  exiimination  of  the  pupils  will  gradually  rise  in  importance,  and  the  quar- 
terly examinations  will  be  marktid  by  a  progressive  character,  leading  to  the 
three  cliief  examinations  fur  the  certiHcates  uf  Candidat«>,  Scholar,  and  Master, 
which  will  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  both  as  n'spcHsts  the  nature  and 
Dwnber  of  the  acquirements,  and  by  the  degree  of  proficiency  required  in  some 
bnuicheii  which  will  be  common  to  the  three  periods  of  study. 

In  another  department  of  registration  we  tuwe  thought  it  important  to  avoid 
certain  errors  of^  principle  to  which  such  registers  appear  to  be  liable.  We  liave 
been  anxious  to  luivu  a  record  of  some  parts  of  moral  conduct  connected  with 
habits  formed  in  the  school,  but  we  have  not  attempted  to  register  moral  merit. 
Such  registers  are  at  best  very  difficult  to  keep.  Tliey  occasion  rivalry,  and  often 
hypocrisy.  On  this  account  we  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  require  that  they 
should  bo  kept ;  but  it  was  important  that  we  should  be  hif(i»rmed  of  certain 
errors  interfering  with  the  ftirmation  of  liaMts  of  punctuality,  industry,  cleanli- 
ness, order,  and  subordination  ;  and  registers  were  devised  fii^r  noting  deviations 
from  propriety  in  these  res|>ects.  First,  a  time-hook  is  directed  to  be  kept,  in 
which  the  observance  of  the  hour  of  rising,  and  of  the  successive  periods  marked 
in  the  routine  of  the  school  is  noted,  in  order  tliat  any  general  cause  of  aberra- 
tion may  meet  the  eye  at  once.  Secondly,  one  book  is  kept  by  the  superintend- 
ents ap|K)inted  from  among  the  students  to  inspect  the  household  %Bork  above 
Miairx,  another  in  relation  to  the  household  trork  below  ttairn,  and  a  third  by  the 
tutor  havini;  cliarge  of  out-dttor  labor.  In  these  books  the  duties  assigned  to 
each  pupil  lu-c  entered  opposite  to  his  name,  llie  superintendent,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  peri(Kl  allotted  to  the  work,  marks  in  columns  under  each  of  tne 
following  heads, — Subordination,  Industry,  Cleanliness,  Order, — the  extent  of  de- 
Tiation  from  propriety  of  conduct  by  numbers  varying  from  1  to  4. 

The  register  of  punctuality  in  classes  is  kept  by  writing  opposite  to  each  pu- 
pil*s  name  the  numlxir  of  minutes  which  elapse  after  the  proper  period  befcve  he 
enters  the  class.    The  sum  of  the  numbers  recorded  in  these  books  denotes  the 
extent  of  errors  in  habits  and  manners  into  which  any  oi  lY^  pw^i^a  lo^«xA^ 
iwet^  oar  attvntioa  to  the  fact.    Snch  records  would,  in  coimecVvocL  V\>iSEi  >^^t%* 
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suits  of  the  examinatu)!!!*,  enable  us  to  determine  whether,  in  reference  to  each 
period,  a  certificate  of  Candidate^  Scholar^  or  Mantcr,  ofthefir^,  secondly  or  third 
decree,  should  be  grantetl. 

Tlie  reports  of  the  siiperintendcnts  are  presented  to  Dr.  ICay  imraeduitelT 
after  moriiinj^  prayers.  The  record  is  read  in  the  presenca  of  the  seh<»l,  ancl 
any  appeal  against  the  entry  heard.  At  this  period  the  relation  \^'hich  the 
eutire  discipline  holds  to  the  future  pursuits  of  the  pupils  is  from  time  to  time 
made  familiar  to  them  by  simple  expositions  of  the  principles  by  which  it  is  reg- 
ulat^id.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

This  is  the  household  life  of  the  sclnwL  Brief  liiuts  only  of  the  principles  which 
have  determined  and  rcjjulated  the  preparatory  course  can  fincl  a  place  in  the 
remarks  we  have  to  offer  on  the  preparatory  course. 

The  students  have  been  stimulated  in  their  application  by  a  constiuit  sense  of 
the  j)ractical  utility  of  their  inttdlectual  labors.  After  morning  prayers,  they  are 
from  day  t^)  day  reminded  «)f  the  connection  between  their  present  and  future 
pursuits,  and  informed  how  every  part  of  the  discipline  and  study  has  a  direct 
relation  to  the  duties  of  a  Kcho<jlma8ter.  Tlie  conviction  thus  created  becomes  a 
p)werful  incentive  to  exertion,  which  niiy^ht  be  wantinj^  if  those  studies  were  se- 
lected only  because  they  were  important  as  a  discipline  of  the  mind. 

The  sense  of  practical  utility  seems  as  important  to  the  earnestness  of  the  stu- 
dent as  the  lively  conviction  altendinjif  object  teaching  in  the  early  and  simplest 
form  of  elementary  instruction.  In  the  earliest  steps  an  acquaint-ance  with  the 
real  Is  necessary  to  lively  conceptions  of  truth,  and  at  a  later  period  a  sense  of 
the  value  of  knowledji^e  resulting  from  experience  inspires  the  strongest  a>nvic- 
tion  of  the  dignity  and  imjH)rtauce  of  all  truth,  where  its  immediate  practical 
utility  is  not  obvious. 

Far,  therefore,  from  fearing  that  the  sense  of  the  practical  utility  of  these 
studies  will  lead  the  stu«lents  to  measure  the  value  of  all  truth  by  a  low  stand- 
ard, their  pursuits  Live  been  regulated  by  the  conviction,  that  the  mast  certain 
method  of  att:uning  a  strong  sense  of  the  value  of  truths,  not  readily  applicable 
to  immediate  use,  is  to  ascertain  by  exp(»rience  the  importance  of  those  which 
can  be  readily  measured  by  the  standard  of  practical  utility.  Thus  we  appniach 
the  conception  of  the  momentum  of  a  planet  moving  in  its  orbit,  from  ascertain- 
ing the  momentum  of  bodies  whose  weight  and  velocity  we  can  measure  by  the 
simplest  observations.  From  the  level  of  the  experience  of  the  practical  utility 
of  certain  common  truths,  the  mind  gradually  ascends  to  the  more  abstract, 
whose  importance  hence  becomes  more  easily  apparent,  though  their  present  ap- 
plication IS  not  obvious,  and  in  this  way  the  thoughts  most  safely  approach  tlie 
most  ditficult  abstractions. 

In  the  humble  pursuits  of  the  preparatory  course,  a  lively  sense  of  the  utility 
of  their  stutlies  has  likewise  been  maintained  by  the  method  of  instruction  adopt- 
ed. Nothing  has  been  taught  doginaticallii,  but  every  thing  by  the  combimition 
of  the  simplest  elements,  i.  e.  the  course  which  a  discoverer  must  have  trod  has 
been  followed,  and  the  way  in  which  truths  have  been  ascertained  pointed  out 
by  a  synthetical  demonstration  of  each  successive  step.  The  labor  of  the  pre- 
vious analysis  of  the  subject  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher,  and  is  thus  removed  from 
the  cliild. 

Havhig  ascertained  what  the  pupil  knows,  the  teacher  endeavors  to  lead  him 
by  gentle  and  easy  8t«ps  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  The  instructi(»i,  in 
the  whole  preparatory  course,  is  chiefly  oral,  and  is  illustrated,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, by  appeals  to  nature,  and  by  demonstrations.  Books  are  not  resorted  to 
until  the  teacher  is  convinced  that  the  mind  of  his  pupil  is  in  a  state  of  healthful 
activity ;  tliat  there  hits  been  awakened  in  him  a  lively  interest  in  truth,  and 
that  he  has  become  acquainted  practically  with  the  inductive  method  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge.  At  this  stage  the  rules,  the  principles  of  whicli  liave  been  ondlj 
communicated,  and  with  whose  application  he  is  familiar,  are  committed  tomem- 
orv  from  books,  to  serve  as  a  means  of  recalling  more  readily  the  knowledge  and 
skill  thus  attmned.  Tlus  course  is  Pestalozzian,  and,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  the 
reverse  <»f  the  method  usually  followed,  which  consists  in  giving  the  pupil  tlia 
rule  first.  Experience,  however,  hsis  confirme<i  us  in  the  superiority  of  the  plan 
we  Jure  pursiwd,  So/netimes  a  lx»ok,  as  Cor  exiuv\\>W  V3i  work  on  i*nysical  Goog- 
^uphv,  U  put  iiito  his  hands,  in  order  lliat  it  lua^'  \>c  caxelMW'j  x^^A, «eA \}b»\i \ia» 
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Ktudcnt  may  prepare  himself  to  give  before  the  class  a  verlial  abstract  of  the 
chapter  selected  for  tliis  purpose,  and  to  auswur  such  questions  as  may  bo  pro- 
posed to  liirn,  either  by  the  tutor  or  by  his  fellows.  During  the  pre|mratory 
course  exercises  of  this  kind  have  not  been  so  numerous  as  they  will  be  in  the 
metre  advanced  stages  of  instruction.  Until  habits  of  attention  and  steady  ap- 
plication liad  been  formed,  it  seemed  undesirable  to  allow  to  tlie  pupils  hours  for 
self-sustuined  study,  or  voluntary  occupation.  Constant  superintendence  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  formation  of  correct  liabits,  in  these  and  in  all  other  respects,  in 
the  preparatory  course.  The  entire  day  is,  therefore,  occupied  with  a  succession 
of  engagements  in  household  work  and  out-door  labor,  devotional  exercises,  meals, 
and  iniitruction.  Recreation  is  sought  in  change  of  employment.  Tliese  changes 
afford  such  pleasure,  and  the  sense  of  utility  and  duty  is  so  ponstantly  maintained, 
tliat  recreation  in  the  ordinary  sense  is  not  needed.  Leisure  from  such  occupa- 
tions is  never  sought  excepting  to  write  a  letter  to  a  friend,  or  occasionallv  to 
vitiit  some  near  relative.  The  pupils  all  present  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  l^hey 
proceed  from  one  lesson  to  another,  and  to  their  several  occupations,  with  an 
elasticity  of  mind  which  affords  the  best  proof  that  tlie  mental  and  physical  ef- 
fects of  the  training  are  auspicious. 

In  the  early  steps  towara  the  formation  of  correct  habits,  it  is  necessary  that 
(until  the  power  of  self-guidance  is  obtained)  the  pupil  should  be  constantly  un- 
der the  eye  of  a  master,  not  disposed  to  exercise  authority  so  much  as  to  give 
assistance  and  advice.  Before  tnc  liabit  of  self-direction  is  formed,  it  h  there- 
fore pernicious  to  leave  much  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  pupil.  Proper  intel- 
lectual and  moral  aims  must  be  inspired,  and  the  pupil  must  attain  a  knowledge 
of  the  mode  of  emploving  his  time  with  skill,  usefully,  and  under  the  guidance 
of  right  motives,  ere  he  can  be  properly  left  to  the  spontaneous  suggestions  of 
liis  own  mind.  Here,  therefore,  tlio  moral  and  the  intellectual  training  are  in 
the  closest  harmony.  The  formation  of  correct  liabits,  and  the  growth  of  right 
Bentinients,  ought  to  precede  such  confidence  in  the  pupil's  powers  of  self-direc- 
tion, as  is  implied  in  leaving  him  either  much  time  uiiixicupied,  or  in  wliich  liis 
labors  are  not  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  his  teacher. 

In  the  preparatory  course,  therefore,  the  whole  time  is  employed  imder  super- 
intendence, but  toward  the  close  of  the  course  a  gradual  trial  of  the  pupil's 
powers  of  self-guidance  is  conimcuced ;  first,  by  intrusting  liim  with  certain 
Ktudies  unassisted  by  the  teacher.  Those  who  zealously  and  successfully  employ 
tlieir  time  will,  by  degrees,  be  intru>*ted  with  a  greater  period  for  self-sustauied 
iutelluctual  or  physiaU  exertion.  Further  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  prop- 
er qu;dities  will  load  to  a  more  liberal  confidence,  until  habits  of  application 
and  the  power  of  pursuing  their  studies  successfully,  and  without  assistance,  ara 
attained. 

Tlio  subjects  of  the  preparatory  course  were  strictly  rudiinental.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  knowledge  obtained  in  the  elementary  schools  now  in  existence 
is  a  very  meager  preparation  for  the  studies  of  a  training  school  for  teachers. 
Until  the  elementary  schools  are  improved,  it  will  be  foiuid  necessary  to  go  to 
tlie  very  roots  of  all  knowledge,  and  to  rearrange  such  knowledge  as  tlie  pupils 
have  attained,  in  harmony  with  the  principles  on  which  thev  must  ultunat(>ly 
communicate  it  to  others.  Many  of  our  pupils  enter  the  school  with  the  broadest 
provincial  dialect,  scarcely  able  to  read  with  iluencv  and  precision,  much  less 
witli  ease  and  expression.  Some  were  ill  furnished  with  the  commonest  rules  of 
arithmetic,  and  wrote  clumsily  and  slowly. 

Tliey  liave  been  made  ac(]uaintcd  with  the  phonic  method  of  teaching  to  read 
practiced  in  Germimy.  Tlieir  defects  of  pronunciation  have  been  corrected  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  adoption  of  this  method,  and  by  means  of  deliberate  and 
emphatic  syllabic  reading,  in  a  well-sustained  and  correct  tone.  The  principles 
on  which  the  lau(  or  phonic  method  depends  have  l)een  explained  at  considerable 
length  as  a  part  of  the  course  of  lessons  on  method. 

We  have  deemed  it  of  paramount  importance  tliat  they  should  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  elements  and  structure  of  the  Enghsh  language.  The 
lessons  in  reading  were  in  the  first  place  made  the  means  of  leading  them  to  an 
examination  of  the  structure  of  sentences,  and  practical  oral  lessons  were  given 
cm  grammar  and  etymology  according  to  the  method  pursued  by  Mr.  Wood  in 
the  Edinhui^h  SemoDul  School    Tlie  results  of  these  cxoTdtei  "^^te  VnaX-t^^  \^^ 
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tlie  lessmns  of  dictation  and  of  composition  whidi  acconipaDied  the  early  ntagei 
of  tliis  course,  and  by  which  a  timely  sense  of  the  utility  of  a  knovledge  of 
grammatical  construction  and  of  the  etymological  relations  of  words  was  devel' 
oped.  As  soon  as  this  feeling  was  created,  the  oral  instruction  in  grammar 
R!tsumod  a  more  posit ive  form.  The  theory  on  which  the  rules  were  founded 
was  explained,  and  ttie  several  laws,  when  well  understood,  were  dictated  in  the 
least  exceptionable  formulae,  and  were  written  out  and  committed  to  memory. 
In  this  way  they  proceeded  through  the  whole  of  the  theory  and  rules  of  gram- 
mar before  they  were  intrusted  with  any  book  on  the  subject,  lest  they  should 
depend  for  their  knowledge  on  a  mere  effort  of  the  memory  to  retain  a  formula 
not  well  underst(K)d. 

At  each  stage  of  their  advance,  corresponding  exercises  were  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  familiarize  them  with  the  application  of  the  rules. 

When  they  had  in  this  way  passed  through  tlie  ordinary  course  of  grammati- 
cal instruction,  they  were  intrusted  with  books  to  enable  them  to  give  the  last 
degree  of  precision  to  their  conceptions. 

In  etymology  the  lessons  were  in  like  manner  practical  and  oraL  They  were 
first  derived  from  the  reading-lessons  of  the  day,  and  applied  to  the  exercises  and 
examinations  accompanying  the  course,  and,  after  a  certain  prc^ess  had  been 
made,  their  further  advance  was  insured  by  systematic  lessons  from  books. 

A  course  of  reading  in  English  literature,  by  which  the  taste  may  be  refined 
by  an  acquaintance  with  the  best  models  of  style,  and  with  those  authors  whose 
works  have  exercised  the  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  mind  of  this  nation,  has 
necessarily  been  postponed  to  another  part  of  the  course.  It,  however,  forms 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  conception  of  the  objects  to  bo  attained 
iu  a  training  schcxJ,  that  the  teacher  should  hv,  ULspire<l  with  a  discriminating  but 
earnest  admiration  for  those  gifts  of  great  minds  to  English  literature  which  are 
alike  tlie  j)ropcrty  of  the  peasant  and  the  peer ;  national  treasures  which  are 
among  the  most  legitimate  sources  of  national  feelings. 

Tlio-e  who  have  hud  close  mtercourse  witli  the  laboring  classes  well  know 
with  wliat  difficulty  they  comj)rehend  words  not  of  a  Saxon  origin,  and  how  fre- 
quently addresses  to  them  are  unintelligible  from  the  continual  use  of  terms  of  a 
Latin  or  Greek  derivation ;  yet  the  daily  language  of  the  midtlling  and  upper 
classes  abounds  with  such  words — many  of  the  formularies  of  our  church  are  lull 
of  them,  and  hardly  a  sermon  is  preached  which  does  not  in  every  page  contain 
immcrous  examples  of  their  use.  Phrases  of  this  sort  are  so  naturalized  in  the 
language  of  the  eduiMited  clas.^es,  that  entirely  to  omit  them  has  the  appearance 
of  p(?d;intry  and  baldness,  and  even  di-'gusts  persons  of  taste  and  rennement. 
Therefori!,  m  addressing  a  mixed  congregation,  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  using 
them,  and  the  only  mode  of  meeting  the  inconvenience  alluded  to  is  to  instruct 
the  humbler  classes  in  their  meaning.  The  method  we  have  adopted  for  tliis 
purpose  has  been  copied  from  that  first  introduced  in  the  Edinburgh  Sessional 
Sch(M)ls;  every  compound  word  is  analyzed,  and  the  sepwirttte  meaning  of  each 
member  jiointed  out,  so  that,  at  present,  there  are  few  words  in  the  English 
language  which  our  pupils  cannot  thoroughly  comprehend,  and  from  their 
acquaintance  with  the  common  roots  and  principles  of  etymology,  the  new  com- 
pound term-*,  which  the  demands  of  civilization  are  daily  introducing,  are  afmost 
immediately  understood  by  them.  We  Iwlieve  that  there  are  few  acquirements 
more  conducive  to  cleaniess  of  thought,  or  that  can  be  more  usefully  mtroduccd 
into  common  schools,  than  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and 
that  the  absence  of  it  gives  power  to  the  illiterate  teacher  and  demagogue,  and 
deprives  the  lettered  man  of  his  just  influence. 

Simihir  remarks  might  be  extended  to  style.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  the 
cduciited  use  sentences  of  a  construction  presenting  dimculties  to  the  vulgar 
which  are  frequently  id  most  insurmountable.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  necessary 
that  the  meaiung  of  words  should  be  taught  on  a  logical  system  in  our  element- 
ary schools,  but  that  the  children  should  l)e  made  familiar  with  extracts  from 
our  best  authors  on  subjects  suited  to  their  capacity.  It  cannot  bo  permitted  to 
remain  the  opprobrium  of  this  country  that  its  greatest  minds  have  bequeathed 
their  thoughts  to  the  nation  in  a  style  at  once  pure  and  simple,  but  still  inaooe»> 
sJblc  to  tbo  intelligence  of  the  great  \»dy  ot  l\\o  \Kio^V^. 
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111  writing^  they  were  trained,  as  sood  as  the  Tarious  books  could  be  prepared, 
Aonording  to  the  method*  of  Mulhauser,  which  was  traoshitcd  and  pUoed  in  the 
bands  of  the  teachers  for  tliat  purpose. 

Iq  like  ouuiDor,  in  arithtHrtir,  it  has  been  deemed  desirable  to  put  them  in 
poaecsftion  of  the  pre^emineDtly  synthetical  method  of  Pestalozzl  As  soon  as  the 
requisite  tables  and  series  of  letwons,  aiulyzed  to  the  simplest  elements,  could 
be  procured,  the  principles  on  which  complex  numerical  combinations  rest  were 
rcndcreil  f^niliar  to  them,  by  leading  the  pupils  through  the  earlier  course  of 
Pestalozzi's  lessons  on  numbers,  from  simple  unity  to  compound  fractional  quan- 
tities ;  comiecting  with  them  the  series  of  exercises  in  mental  arithmetic  wliich 
they  are  so  well  calculated  to  introduce  and  to  illustrate.  The  use  of  such  a 
method  dit^pels  the  gloom  which  might  attend  the  most  expert  use  of  tlie  aim- 
men  rules  (»f  arithmetic,  and  which  commonly  afford  tlio  pupil  little  light  to  guide 
his  steps  otf  the  beaten  path  illuminated  by  the  rule. 

While,  thene  lessons  nare  been  in  progress,  the  common  rules  of  aritlunetic 
have  been  examined  by  the  light  of  this  method.  Their  theory  has  been  ex- 
plained, and  by  constant  practice  the  pupils  have  been  led  to  acquire  cxpertnesa 
m  them,  as  well  as  to  pursue  the  common  principles  on  which  thuy  rest,  and  to 
ascertain  the  practical  range  within  which  each  rule  ought  to  bo  employed.  The 
ordinary  lessons  on  mental  arithmetic  have  taken  their  place  in  tJie  course  of  in- 
■tructioii  separately  from  tlie  peculiar  rules  whidi  belong  to  Pestalozzi's  series. 

These  lessons  auo  prepared  the  pupils  for  proceeding  at  an  early  period  in  a 
umilar  manner  with  tiie  elements  of  algebra,  and  with  practical  lessons  in  men- 
■uration  and  land-surveying. 

These  last  subjects  were  considered  of  peculiar  importance,  as  comprising 
one  of  the  most  useful  industrial  developments  of  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
number.  Unless,  in  elementary  0ch(x>U,  the  instruction  proceed  beyond  the 
knowledge  of  abstract  rules,  to  their  actual  application  to  the  practical  necessi- 
ties of  life,  tlie  sdiolar  will  have  little  iiiterent  m  liis  studies,  because  he  will  not 
perceive  their  importance ;  and  moreover,  when  he  leaves  the  school,  they  will 
De  of  httle  use,  because  he  has  not  leanicd  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  any  pur- 
pose. On  tliis  account,  boys  who  have  been  educated  in  common  elementary 
schools,  are  frequently  found,  in  a  few  years  after  tlicy  have  loft,  to  have 
forgotten  the  greater  part  even  of  the  slender  amount  of  knowledge .  they  had 
acquired. 

jlie  use  of  arithmetic  to  the  carpenter,  the  builder,  the  laborer,  and  artisan, 
ought  to  be  developed  by  teaching  mensuration  and  land-surveying  in  element- 
ary schools.  If  the  scholars  do  not  remain  long  enough  to  attain  so  higli  a  range, 
the  same  principle  should  be  applied  to  every  step  of  their  progress.  The  prac- 
tical apphcation  of  the  simplest  rules  should  be  shown  by  faiuiliar  examples.  As 
soon  MS  the  chihl  can  count,  he  should  be  made  to  count  objects,  such  as 
money,  tlie  figures  on  the  face  of  a  clock,  Ac  When  he  can  add,  he  sliould  have 
before  liim  shop-bills,  accounts  of  the  expenditure  of  earnings,  accounts  of  wages. 
In  every  arithmetical  rule  similar  useful  exerdses  are  a  part  of  the  art  of  a 
teacher,  whose  sincere  desire  is  to  fit  his  pupil  for  the  apphcation  of  his  knowl- 
edge to  the  duties  of  life,  the  preparation  for  which  should  be  always  suggested 
to  the  pupiFs  mind  as  a  powerful  incentive  to  action.  These  future  duties 
should  be  always  placed  in  a  cheering  and  hopeful  point  of  view.  The  mere 
repetition  of  a  table  of  numbers  has  less  of  education  in  it  than  a  drill  in  the 
biuance-MUp. 

Practical  instruction  in  the  book-keeping  necessary  for  the  management  of  the 
household  was  f(vr  these  reasons  given  to  those  who  acted  as  stewards;  accounts 
were  kept  of  the  seeds,  manure,  and  garden  produce,  do,  as  preparatory  to  a 
course  or  book-keeping,  which  will  follow. 

f  The  recently  rapid  development  of  the  industry  and  commerce  of  this 

*  Bee  a  dewriplion  of  Mulhsoser^  method,  n.  350. 

f  It  Is  somewiisl  remarkable  thai  since  this  narngrsph  was  written  I  should  haro  reoeired  a 
letter  fhwa  one  of  the  principal  dirertors  or  a  railwav  company,  in  which  he  informs  me  that  the 
frcauent  recurrenoe  of  accidenta  had  induced  the  dirvcturs  of  the  railway  to  make  a  careful  ex- 
■mioatioD  into  their  causes.    The  dlrpclora  rose  (torn  this  lnqu\ry  oonvVnceA  VYvaSi  Vtv««e  iM^i^KtAa 
wen^  to  M  largo  extent,  attrlbutabto  to  the  Ignonoce  of  the  men  whom  Vki«n|  htiiVMeu  cfo>\V0\.>A 
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country  by  machinery,  creates  a  want  for  well-instructed  mechanics,  which,  in 
the  preskrnt  state  of  education,  it  will  be  difficult  adequately  to  8upi»ly.  The 
Bteani-ciijjines  wliich  drain  our  coal-tields  and  mineral  veins  and  beds;  which 
whirl  alon«^  every  railroad ;  which  toil  on  the  surface  of  every  river,  antl  issue 
from  every  estuary,  are  committed  to  the  charge  of  men  of  Bome  practical  skill, 
but  of  mean  education.  The  mental  resources  of  the  classes  wlio  are  practically 
mtrusted  with  the  guidance  of  this  great  development  of  natiomil  power  should 
not  bo  left  uncultivated.  Tl)is  new  force  has  grown  rapidly,  in  consequence  of 
the  genius  of  the  people,  and  the  natural  resources  of  tins  island,  and  in  spite  of 
their  ignorance.  But  our  supremacy  at  sea,  and  our  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial prosp(»ritv  (inseparable  elements),  depend  on  the  successful  prwjres*  of 
those  arts  by  which  our  present  position  has  been  attained. 

On  this  account,  we  have  deemed  insepiirable  from  the  education  of  a  school- 
master a  knowledge  of  the  elemenfx  of  viechnnicft  and  of  the  hiws  <»t  heat,  suf- 
ficient to  enable  him  to  explain  the  structure  of  the  various  kinds  of  steam- 
engines  in  use  in  this  country.  This  instruction  h;is  proved  one  of  tlie  cliief 
features  even  of  the  preparatory  course,  as  we  feared  that  some  of  the  young 
men  might  leave  the  establishuK^nt  as  soon  as  they  liad  obtained  the  certiiicatet 
of  c:mvli«lates,  and  we  were  unwilling  that  they  should  go  forth  without  some 
knowledge  at  lefist  of  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  our  national  pros]>erity,  or 
alto^rcther  without  power  to  make  the  "workingman  acquainted  with  the  great 
agent  which  has  had  more  influence  on  the  destiny  of  the  workuig  classes  than 
any  other  single  tact  in  our  history,  and  which  is  probably  destined  to  work  still 
greater  changes. 

Knowledge  and  national  prosperity  are  here  in  strict  alliance.  Not  only  do 
the  arts  of  peace — the  success  ot  our  trade — our  fwwer  to  compete  with  fi>reigQ 
rivals — our  s;ifety  on  our  railways  and  in  our  steam -ships— depend  on  the  spread 
of  this  knowledge,  but  the  future  defense  of  this  amntry  from  foreign  aggresMoo 
Cam  only  result  from  our  iK'ing  superior  to  every  nation  in  thtx-ie  arts.  The 
8clKX)lmaster  is  an  agent  despised  at  present,  but  whose  importance  for  the 
attainment  of  this  end  will,  by  the  results  of  a  few  years,  be  placed  in  bold 
relief  before  the  public. 

The  tutor  to  whom  the  duty  of  communicating  to  the  pupils  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  motion,  of  the  mechanical  powers  and  contrivances,  and  of  the  laws 
of  heat,  was  committed,  was  selected  because  he  was  a  self-educated  man,  and 
was  willing  to  avail  himself  of  the  more  popular  methods  of  demonstration,  and 
to  post{Kine  the  application  of  his  valuable  and  extensive  mathematical  acquire- 
ments. Hy  his  assistance  the  pupils  and  students  have  been  led  through  a 
series  of  demonstrations  of  meclianical  combinations,  until  they  were  prepared  to 
consi<ler  the  several  parts  of  the  steam-engine,  first  separately,  and  m  their  suc- 
cessive developments  and  applications,  and  they  are  at  present  acquainted  with 
the  more  complex  combinations  in  the  steam-engines  now  in  use,  and  with  the 
principles  involved  in  their  construction  and  action. 

In  ncography^  it  has  been  deemed  important  that  the  tutcws  should  proceed  br 
a  similar  method,  llie  lessons  on  land-surveying  have  familiarized  the  pupils 
with  the  nature  and  uses  of  maps.  As  one  development  of  the  art  of  drawing, 
they  have  been  practiced  in  map-drawing.  For  this  purpose,  among  other  expe- 
dients, the  walls  of  one  class-room  have  been  prepared  with  mastic,  in  order  that 
bold  {)n)jcctions  of  maps  might  be  made  on  a  great  scale. 

employ  ns  rn^'inoers,  for  the  want  of  boltor ;  and  to  the  low  habits  of  those  men,  who,  thoogfi 
they  do  not  subject  theinnelveH  to  dismit^uU  by  such  a  deflsiucu  of  regulatioiM  as  to  be  foiiDil 
^drunk^^  are  in  thi*  habit  of  stufiefyiiiK  theu)»elv<<s  with  drum-drinking!  The  directors  of  the 
company  hmi  determine<i  that  thu  proper  reuu'dy  fur  tlicse  evils  was  to  provide  aniU9<>ment  and 
instruction  for  their  men  at  uiulit,  and  npplicntion  hiis  since  been  made  to  Mr.  Tate,  the  tutor  la 
mi.'cliHnicH,  &c.,  in  the  tminin;^  twhool,  to  Hflbrd  his  aj^sistimce  in  delivering  lectures  on  mechanici 
to  I  he  engineers,  stokers  and  other  servants  of  iht;  ctunpany.  A  large  room  hiw  bet^n  provided 
for  \\\v9L'  purpoiWTt,  un<t  it  is  iindcrr^tood  to  be  thu  int<-ntion  of  the  company  to  draw  their  servants 
to  this  nK)m  by  wich  runusi-mcnts  as  may  be  more  atlmclive  than  the  tavern— to  excite  their 
attention  to  subJcctA  of  instruction  appropriate  to  their  duties  by  a  series  of  popular  lectures— end 
Uien  to  i»|>on  clHs-Hes,  when  they  may  learn  mechaiiicis  aiui  such  oi  the  elemeuts  of  natural  acienes 
sa  may  be  useful  to  them  in  their  coiling. 
Ah  a  purl  of  the  nmu.tements,  application  was  made  by  one  of  the  directors  to  Mr.  HuIIah  to 

open  a  cla§i  like  t/iose  of  the  artisans  of  Par'u»,  uxmI  lo  \iM!lruidL  \}kw«vxiVii«Mais|lu^Qa  the  melbod  ef 

IVUhem.-J.  F,  Kay. 
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Physical  geography  has  been  deemed  the  true  basis  of  all  instruction  in  the 
geography  of  industry  and  commerce,  which  ought  to  form  the  chief  subject  of 
geogra]jliical  instruction  in  elementary  schools,  llie  tutor  has  firi»t  endeavored 
to  convince  the  pupils  that  notliing  wliich  presents  itself  to  the  eye  in  a  well- 
drawn  map  is  to  be  regarded  as  accidental ;  the  boldness  of  the  promontories, 
the  deep  indenture  of  the  bays,  the  general  l)earings  of  the  coast,  are  all  refer- 
able to  natural  laws.  In  these  respects  the  eastern  and  west<!rn  coasts  of 
England  are  in  striking  contrast,  in  appearance,  character,  and  in  the  circum- 
stances which  ocQUMon  their  pecuharities.  llic  physical  geography  of  England 
oonimences  with  a  description  of  the  elevation  of  the  mountain  nmges,  the 
different  levels,  and  the  drainage  of  the  country.  The  course,  rapidity,  and 
Tolume  of  the  rivers  are  referable  to  the  elevation  and  extent  of  tne  comitry 
whidi  they  drain.  From  the  chmate,  levels,  and  drainage,  with  little  further 
matter,  the  agricultural  tracts  of  the  country  may  be  indicated,  and  when  the 
g;reat  coal-fields  and  the  mineral  veins  and  l)eds,  the  depth  of  the  bays  and 
rivers  are  known,  the  distributi(m  of  the  population  is  found  to  be  in  strict  rela- 
tirai  to  certain  natural  laws.  Even  the  ancient  political  divisions  of  the  country 
are»  on  inspection,  found  to  be  in  close  dep<>ndence  on  its  draimu^e.  I'he  counties 
are  river  Ixisins,  which  were  the  first  seats  of  tribes  of  population.  If  any  new 
political  distribution  were  to  be  made,  it  would  necessarily,  in  like  maiuicr, 
De  affected  by  some  natural  law,  which  it  is  equally  interesting  and  useful  to 
trace. 

Geography,  taught  in  this  way,  is  a  constant  exercise  to  the  reasoning  powers. 
The  pupil  is  led  to  trace  the  mutual  dependence  of  facts,  whicli,  in  orcliniury  in- 
struction, arc  taught  as  the  words  of  a  vocabulary.  Geograj)hy  taught  in  the 
ordinary  way  is  as  reasi)nable  an  acquit^ition  as  tlie  catalogue  of  a  nmseum,  wliich 
a  student  might  be  compelled  to  learn  as  a  substitute  for  natural  history.  A 
catalogue  of  towns,  rivers,  bays,  promontories,  <tc.,  is  even  less  geography  than 
tlie  well-arranged  catalogue  of  a  museum  is  natural  history,  because  the  classifi- 
cation lias  a  logical  meaning  in  the  latter  ca^e,  which  is  absent  in  the  former. 

As  a  department  of  geographical  instruction,  the  elements  of  the  use  of  the 
globes  in  tciinection  witli  nautical  astronomy  has  been  cultivated  with  some 
diligence. 

The  outlines  only  of  the  history  of  England  have  been  read,  as  preparatory 
to  a  course  of  instruction  in  English  history,  which  is  to  fonn  one  of  tlie  studies 
of  the  second  year.  The  history  of  England  has  been  rea<l  in  the  evening  as  an 
exercise  in  the  art  of  reading,  and  the  examinations  whicli  have  followed  have 
been  adapted  only  to  secure  general  im])ressions  as  to  the  main  facts  of  our  history. 

Skill  in  drawing  was  deemed  essential  U^  the  success  of  a  schoolmaster.  With- 
out this  art  he  would  be  uiuible  to  avail  himself  of  the  important  assistance  of 
the  bljickl»ard,  on  whicli  his  demonstrations  of  the  objects  of  study  ought  to  be 
delineated.  His  lessons  on  the  most  simple  subjects  would  be  wanting  demon- 
strative power,  imd  he  would  be  incapable  of  proceeding  with  lessons  in  me- 
chanics, without  skill  to  delineat(i  the  machines  of  wliich  his  lessons  treated. 

Tlie  arts  of  design  have  been  httle  cultivated  among  the  workmen  of  England. 
^Whoever  luis  been  accustomed  to  see  the  plans  of  houses  and  farm  buildings,  or 
of  public  buildings  of  an  humble  character  from  the  country,  must  know  the  ex- 
treme deficiency  of  our  workmen  in  this  appUcation  of  the  art  of  drawing,  where 
it  is  closely  connected  with  the  comfort  of  domestic  life,  and  is  essential  to  the 
skillful  perf«)rmancc  of  public  Wi^rks.  llic  survey  now  in  progress  under  the 
lithe  Commissioners  affords  abundant  evidence  of  the  want  of  skill  in  map-draw* 
ing  among  the  rural  surveyors. 

ITic  improvcmeift  of  our  machiney  for  agriculture  and  manufactures  would  be 
in  no  small  degree  facilitated,  if  the  art  of  drawing  were  a  common  acquirement 
among  our  artisans.  Invention  is  checked  by  the  want  of  skill  in  communicating 
the  conception  of  the  inventor,  bv  drawings  of  all  the  details  of  his  C4)inbination. 
In  all  those  manufactures  of  whicl  taste  is  a  principal  element,  our  neighbors,  the 
French,  are  greatly  our  superiors,  solely,  we  believe,  because  the  eyes  and  the 
hands  of  all  classes  are  practiced  from  a  very  early  age  in  the  arts  of  desii^n.  la 
the  c\einviiUirf  schools  of  Paris,  the  proficiency  of  the  yoMiAg  \H\\)ii\a  m  ^>x"^\sci^ 
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is  TCiy  remarkable,  and  the  evening  schools  are  filled  with  youn?  men  and 
adultri  of  nuituro  or  even  advanced  a^,  engaged  in  the  diligent  cultivation  of 
this  art  l^aAt  Midsummer,  in  some  of  the  evening  sciiools  of  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Doctrine,  classes  of  workmen  wore  questioned  as  to  their  employments. 
One  was  an  ebenixtc,  another  a  founder,  another  a  clock-maker,  another  a  p^per- 
Iiangor,  another  an  upholsterer ;  and  each  was  asked  his  hours  of  labor,  and  his 
motives  for  attendimco.  A  single  example  may  serve  as  a  type.  A  man  with- 
out his  coat,  whose  muscular  arms  were  bared  by  rolling  his  shirt-sleeves  up  to 
his  shoulders,  and  who,  though  well  washed  and  clean,  wore  the  marks  of  toil  on 
his  white,  homy  Iionds,  was  sitting  with  an  admirable  copy  in  crayon  of  La 
Donna  d^lla  Segiola  before  him,  which  he  liad  nearly  completed.  He  was  a 
man  about  45  years  of  age.  He  said  ho  had  ri<«en  at  five,  ana  had  been  at  work 
from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  brief 
intervals  fur  meals ;  and  he  liad  entered  the  evening  class  at  eight  o'clock,  to 
remain  there  till  ten.  He  had  pleasure,  he  said,  in  drawing,  and  tliat  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  greatly  improved  his  skill  and  taste  in  masonry.  He  turned 
round  with  a  giKxl -humored  smile,  and  added,  he  could  h've  better  on  less  wages 
than  an  Kngliiidiman,  because  his  drawing  ct^t  him  less  than  beer.  Some  thon- 
sand  workingmcn  attend  the  adult  schools  ovcrv  evening  in  Paris,  and  the 
drawing  clasHes  comprise  great  numbers  whose  skdl  would  occasion  much  aston- 
ishment in  this  country.  The  most  difficult  engravings  of  the  piiintings  of  the 
Italian  miu^tcrs  are  copied  in  cravon  with  remarkable  skill  and  accuracy.  Com- 
plex and  exquisitely  minute  arcliitectural  details,  such,  for  example,  as  per»pcc> 
live  views  of  the  £)uomo  at  Milan,  or  the  cathedrals  at  Rouen  or  Cologne,  are 
drawn  in  pen  and  ink,  with  singular  fidelity.  Some  were  drawing  from  plaster 
casts  and  other  models.  We  found  such  a(iult  schools  in  man^  of  the  chief  towns 
of  Franco,  llieso  schools  are  the  sources  of  the  taste  and  skdl  in  the  deocvative 
arts,  and  in  all  manufactures  of  which  taste  is  a  prominent  element,  and  which 
have  made  the  designs  for  the  calico-printers,  the  silk  and  riblx»i  looms,  the 
papers,  <&:c.,  <i:c.,  of  France,  so  superior  in  taste  to  those  of  this  country,  notwith- 
standing the  supi'riority  of  our  manufactories  in  mechanical  combinations. 

These  coiutiderations  lead  us  to  account  drawing  an  important  deportment  of 
elementary  education,  llie  maimfocturcrs  of  Lancashire  are  well  aware  how 
difficult  it  is,  from  the  neglect  of  the  art^  of  design  among  the  laborers  of  this 
country,  to  pnicuro  any  skilled  draftsmen  to  design  for  the  cott^m  or  silk  manu- 
facturer. Tne  elevation  of  the  national  taste  in  art  con  only  be  procured  by  the 
constant  cultivation  of  the  mind  in  relation  to  the  beautiful  in  form  and  color, 
by  familiiirizing  the  eye  with  the  best  models,  the  works  of  great  artists,  and 
beautiful  natural  objects.  Skill  in  drawing  from  nature  results  from  a  careful 
progress  tlirough  a  well-analyzed  series  of  models.  The  interests  of  commerce 
are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  results  to  be  obtained  by  tliis  branch  of 
elementary  educjition,  that  there  is  little  cliance  that  it  will  much  longer  suflfer 
the  grievous  neglect  it  lias  hitherto  experienced. 

Tlie  drawing  classes  at  Battersea  were  first  exercised  in  very  simple  modcli^ 
formed  of  oblong  pieces  of  wood,  arranged  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  by  the 
master,  according  to  the  method  observed  in  the  Swiss  and  German  schools 
These  were  drawn  in  common  and  in  isometrical  perspective,  the  laws  of  per- 
spective being  at  the  same  time  carefully  explained,  and  the  rules  appliea  in 
each  case  to  the  object  which  the  pupil  drew.  A  very  little  practice  made  na 
aware  that  a  method  comprising  a  m(»re  minute  analysis  of  form  was  necessarr 
to  the  greatest  amount  of  success.  S<ime  inquiries  wliich  were  pursued  in  Pkna 
put  us  in  possession  of  the  method  invented  by  ^t  Dupuis;  and  a  seriae 
of  his  models  were  purchased  and  brought  over  at  the  close  of  the  autumn, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  careful  trial  of  this  method.  Considerable  difficultj 
was  experienced  in  procuring  the  services  of  an  artist  to  superintend  the  instmo- 
tion ;  but  nt  length  the  application  of  this  method  has  been  commenced,  and  is 
in  progress. 

llio  experience  of  the  French  inspectors  of  schools  (at  an  early  period  after 

the  establishment  of  the  system  of  inspection)  convinced  them  tliat,  to  the  pef^ 

fecti(xi  of  skiil  in  drawing  form,  the  practice  of  drawing  from  models  is  necessary. 

The  beat  copyUta  frequently,  or  rather  ^cucniUy,  vrere  found  to  fail  in  drawiiy 

erea  very  simple  natural  ofcjects  on  tWir  fti&l  IfusX*.    \rk  >Xi<i  tekVwx^  «^wx&a^ 
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Fftria,  in  whidi  the  most  elaborate  engravings  were  admirably  copied,  an  in- 
tpector  would  discover  that  the  pupiU  were  unable  to  draw  correctly  the  pro- 
leseor'a  desk  and  chair.  It  became,  therefore,  evident  that  the  copy  could  not 
stand  in  the  place  of  the  natural  object  Copying  works  of  art  might  be  essential 
to  one  department  of  skill  and  taste,  but  it  by  no  means  necessarily  gave  skill 
ID  drawing  from  nature. 

M.  Dupuis  was  an  inspector,  and,  observing  this  defect,  he  invented  a  series  of 
models,  ancending  from  a  simple  line  of  wire  through  various  combinations  to 
complex  figures.  These  models  are  fixed  on  an  instrument,  on  the  level  of  the 
eye,  and  may,  by  the  movement  of  the  instrument,  be  placed  in  a  varying 
perspective.  By  this  means  the  pupil  may  learn  to  draw  the  simplest  objects, 
and  proceed  by  gradual  steps  through  a  series  of  combinations,  of  an  almost  in- 
■ensibly  incrcasiug  difficulty,  until  he  can  draw  faithfully  any  object,  however 
ocmiplex.  The  instrument  which  holds  the  object  enables  the  teacher,  by  varying 
its  position,  to  give  at  eadi  lesson  a  series  of  demonstrations  in  perspective,  ap- 
plying the  rules  to  objects  of  a  gradually  increasing  complexity,  until  they  are 
understood  in  their  relations  to  the  most  difficult  combinations.  Thus  practical 
•kill  and  theoretical  knowledge  are  in  hari^iony  in  tliis  instruction.  Tue  taste 
may  afterward  be  cultivated  by  drawing  those  works  of  art  best  adapted  to 
create  a  just  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  form  and  color. 

That  which  a  workman  first  requires  is  mechanical  skill  in  the  art  of  drawing. 
Nature  itself  offers  many  opportunities  to  cultivate  the  taste  insensibly;  and 
akill  can  be  acquired  only  by  careful  and  prolonged  practice  in  the  art  of  drawing 
from  nature.  In  the  more  advanced  parts  of  the  course,  we  shall  be  able  to 
satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  best  mode  of  using  the  skill  acquired  for  the  formation 
of  the  taste. 

In  the  normal  schools  at  Versailles  one  year's  instruction  had  sufficed  to  give 
the  pupils  a  wonderful  facility  and  skill  in  drawing  from  minlels.  Some  com- 
plicated pneumatic  apparatus,  consisting  of  glass,  mahogany,  brass,  and  in  diffi- 
cult perspective,  was  drawn  rapidlv,  and  with  great  truth  and  skill  It  is  not, 
however,  our  iutention  to  carry  the  instruction  of  our  pupils  in  this  art  further 
tlian  is  necessary  for  the  industrial  instruction  of  their  future  scholars. 

Some  of  the  reasons  inducing  us  to  attach  nmch  importance  to  the  cultivation 
of  rocal  miuic  have  already  been  briefly  indicated.  We  regard  it  as  a  powerful 
auxiliary  in  rendering  the  devotional  services  of  the  household,  of  the  parish 
churcli,  and  of  the  village  scliool,  solemn  and  impressive.  Our  experience  satisfies 
us  that  we  by  no  means  over-estimated  this  advantage,  though  all  the  results  are 
not  yet  obtained  which  we  trust  will  flow  from  the  right  use  of  these  means. 

Not  were  we  indifferent  to  the  cheerfulness  diffused  in  schools  by  the  singing 
of  those  melodies  which  are  attractive  to  children,  nor  unconscious  of  the  monu 
power  which  music  has  when  linked  with  sentiments  which  it  is  the  object  of 
education  to  inspire.  We  regard  school  songs  as  an  important  means  of  diffusing 
a  cheerful  view  of  the  duties  of  a  laborer's  life ;  of  diffusing  joy  and  honest  pride 
over  {ijiglisli  industry.  Therefore,  to  neglect  so  powerful  a  moral  agent  in 
elementary  education  as  vocal  music,  would  appear  to  be  unpardonable.  We 
nvailed  ourselves  of  some  arrangements  which  were  at  this  time  in  progress, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  for  the  introduction  of 
the  method*  of  M.  Wilhera,  which  has  been  singularly  successful  in  France. 

A  method  which  has  succeeded  in  attracting  thousands  of  artisans  in  Paris 
from  low  cabarets  and  miserable  gambling-houses,  to  the  study  of  a  science  and 
the  practice  of  a  captivating  art,  deserves  the  attention  of  the  public.  Mr. 
Hulhili,  hi  adapting  the  inethoil  of  Wilhem  to  English  tastes  and  habits,  lias  both 
simplified  and  refined  it  Ue  has,  moreover,  adapted  to  it  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  old  English  melo<lies,  of  great  richness  and  diaracter,  which  were  fast 
possiii^  into  oblivion,  and  which  may  be  restored  to  the  place  they  once  held  in 
the  affections  of  the  people,  being  now  allied  with  words  expressive  of  the  joys 
and  hopes  of  a  laborer's  life,  and  of  the  true  sources  of  its  dignity  and  liappiness. 

We  liave  assisted  in  the  development  of  this  method,  being  convinced  that  it 
may  tend  to  elevate  the  character  of  our  elementary  schools,  and  that  it  may 

•FoTM  dcKrlptioa  of  WUhem'k  method,  ses  p.  ^S. 
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be  of  ^ent  use  throngbont  the  country  in  restoring  many  of  onr  be»t  old  English 
melodies  to  their  populnritv,  and  in  improving  the  character  of  our  vocal  miuie 
in  vilbi<^o  churcbuA,  through  the  medium  of  the  parochial  Mxboolniustcr  and 
bis  pupilA. 

"When  tlic  preparatory  course  was  sufficiently  advanced,  a  series  of  lectures  on 
the  coastru(!tn)n  and  organization  of  elementary  schools,  and  on  the  theory  and 
art  of  teacliing,  were  commenced.  They  have  resembled  those  given  in  the 
German  ami  Swiss  schools  under  the  generic  term  l*«dagogik. 

They  luive  treated  of  the  general  objects  of  education,  and  the  moans  of  at- 
taining thoni.  The  peculiar  aims  of  elementary  education ;  the  structure  o{ 
sclMwl-houses  in  various  parts  of  Europe ;  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  desks 
forms,  and  school  apparatus,  hi  rofercuce  to  clifferent  metluKls  of  instruct imi,  and 
the  varieties  of  those  methods  observed  in  different  countries.  Tlie  theorv  of  the 
discipline  of  schools.  Its  practice,  describing  in  detail  the  different  expedient! 
resorted  to  in  different  coimtries  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  order,  decorum 
propriety  of  posture  and  manner,  regularitv  and  precision  in  movements,  and  is 
clmnges  of  classes  and  exercises,  and  osptMiially  the  right  means  of  securing  the 
reverence  and  the  love  of  the  children.  This  last  subject  naturally  connects  the 
consideration  of  the  mechanical  and  metho<lic  expedients  with  the  consideration 
of  the  sources  of  the  schoolmaster's  zeal,  activity,  and  influence,  on  which  much 
has  been  saitl.  To  these  subjects  have  succeeded  lectures  on  the  great  leading 
distinctions  in  the  metho<ls  of  communicating  knowledge.  When  the  distinguidi- 
ing  principles  had  been  described,  the  characteristic  features  of  the  several 
metho<ls  were  exanuned  genrralli/,  and  certain  peculiar  npphcatioas  of  each  were 
treated.  The  application  of  these  mcthotls  to  each  individual  branch  of  instnic- 
tion  was  then  commenced,  and  this  part  of  the  course  has  treated  of  various 
methods  of  teaching  to  read,  especially  giving  a  minute  description  of  the  phonic 
method.  Of  methods  of  teaching  to  write,  giving  a  special  account  of  the  method 
of  Mulhauser.  On  the  application  of  writing  in  various  methods  of  iiLstruction 
Of  methods  of  teaching  to  draw,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  that  of  M.  Dupois 
Of  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic,  in  which  the  method  of  Pestalozzi  has  been 
Ciirefully  explained,  and  other  exjKMlients  examincil.  This  brief  sketch  may  in- 
dicate the  character  of  the  instruction  up  to  the  pcri<xl  of  this  report.  Ova 
desire  is  to  anticipate  as  little  as  possible,  but,  on  the  contrarv.  to  relate  onh 
what  has  b^ni  dour.  "We  have  therefore  onlv  to  add,  that  tlie  instructifm  m 
Pwdagogik  is  in  its  preparatory  stage,  and  that  the  course  will  be  pm-sued,  in  re- 
lation iKith  to  the  general  theory  and  practice,  and  to  the  special  application  ol 
the  lhe(»ry  and  practice  to  the  development  of  the  village  school,  anil  of  the 
training  school,  through  the  whole  period  of  instruction,  as  that  part  of  the 
studies  of  the  pupils  by  which  the  mutual  relations  of  these  studies  arc  ruvealed, 
anil  their  future  ajiplication  anticipated. 

We  reyfard  these  lectures,  combined  with  the  zealous  lalx)r  of  the  Hoa  and 
Rev.  Robert  Eden,  as  the  chief  means  by  which,  aided  by  the  tutors  such  a  tone 
of  feeling  can  be  maintained  as  shall  prepare  the  teachers  to  ent^jr  up>n  their 
important  duties,  actuated  by  motives  which  will  be  the  best  means  of  msuring 
their  perseverance.  an<l  promoting  their  success. 

The  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  who  devote  their  lives  a  cheerful 
sacriiicc  to  the  e.lucation  of  the  j>oorer  classes  of  France,  can  be  uuilerstixxl  best 
by  those  who  have  visited  their  Novitiate  an<l  schools  at  Paris.  From  such  per- 
Hons  W(»  expect  acquiescence  when  we  say,  that  their  example  of  Christian  zeal 
is  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  l*rotestants.  Three  of  the  brothers  of  this  order 
are  maintained  for  a  sum  which  is  barely  the  stipend  of  one  teacher  of  a  school 
of  mutual  instruction  in  Paris.  Their  schools  arc  unquestionably  the  best  at 
Paris.  Their  maimers  are  simple,  affectionate,  and  sincere.  The  children  are 
sifigularly  attached  t()  them.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  thev  pi»rceive 
tlmt  the?*o  g'HKl  men  have  no  other  reward  on  earth  for  their  m<mifold  labors 
than  that  of  an  approving  conscience;  ? 

The  regime  of  the  Novitiate  is  one  of  considerable  austerity,     lliey  rise  at 

four.     Tliey  spend  an  hour  in  private  devotion,  wliich  is  followed  by  two  hours 

of  ruligious  cxerriaes  in  their  chapel.    They  breakfast  soon  afterward,  and  am 

ID  the  day  schools  of  Paria  at  uinc.    TV\cy  Olmc  «\*\\iX  -owsu,  «jwi  ^^a^iMmina  N!bttDC 
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afttention  to  the  scbooU  till  fire.  They  sup  at  six,  and  then  many  of  them  are 
employed  io  evening  echoobi  for  the  adults  from  wivcn  to  nine,  or  from  eight  to 
ten.  When,  after  prayers,  they  immediately  retire  to  ru«t. 

No  otie  can  cuter  the  schools  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  without 
feeling  inMinctively  that  he  is  witnessing  a  remarkable  example  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Cliristian  charity. 

With  puch  motives  should  the  teachers  of  elementary  schools,  and  cspocially 
those  who  arc  called  to  the  arduous  duties  of  training  {lauper  children,  go  fortn 
to  then*  work.  The  path  of  the  teacher  is  strewn  with  disnppointment.%  if  he 
commence  with  a  mercenary  spirit:  it  is  full  of  encouragement,  if  he  bo  inf«pirod 
with  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity.  No  skill  can  conipenHato  adequately  fur  the 
absence  of  a  pervading  religious  influence  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
•cfaoolmaster.         »         »         » 

The  technical  instruction  in  tliat  knowledge  which  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
pupils  to  communicate  in  elementary  schools,  occupies  a  much  greater  portion  of 
thu  time  in  the  preparatory  course  than  that  which  will  be  allotted  to  such 
studies  in  the  two  subsequent  years. 

Every  month  will  now  bring  into  greater  prominence  in%tructi<m^  thecrftieal 
and  practi<'al,  in  the  art  of  teaching.  Tlie  outlines  only  of  a  future  course  of  in- 
■tniction  in  this  most  important  element  of  the  studies  of  a  training  school  have 
been  communicated.  Some  of  the  principles  have  been  laid  down,  but  the  ap- 
plication «)f  th(^se  principles  to  each  subject  of  instruction,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  entire  matter  of  technical  knowledge,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
elementary  teaching,  is  a  labor  to  wliich  a  large  portion  of  the  future  time  of  the 
pupils  must  l>e  devoted. 

Those  studies  wliich  will  prepare  them  for  the  performance  of  collateral  duties 
in  the  village  or  parish  have  not  been  commenceu. 

Tlic  instruction  in  the  management  of  a  garden ;  in  pruning  and  grafting  trees ; 
in  the  relative  qualities  of  soils,  manures,  and  the  rotation  of  garden  crops,  is  to 
form  a  part  of  the  course  of  instruction,  after  the  certificate  of  candidate  is 
obtained. 

A  course  on  the  domestic  economy  of  the  poor  will  be  delivered  in  the  same 
year,  wliich  will  be  followed  by  another  on  the  means  of  preserving  health, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  enlploymcnt^  habits,  and  wants  of  the  working 
dosses.  'Some  general  lectures  on  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital  will  close 
this  course. 

From  the  following  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Founders  of  the  In- 
stitution in  1843,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  were  induced,  after  three  years' 
experience,  to  change  one  feature  of  their  original  plan,  and,  instead  of  tak- 
ing boys  of  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  select  their  candidates  for  admission  from 
youths  who  had  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years.  This  chan^ 
has  special  reference  to  teachers  designed  for  large  schools  in  commercial 
towns  and  manufacturing  districts.  They  also  advise  a  course  of  prepara- 
tory training,  previous  to  their  admission  into  a  Normal  School,  similar  to 
that  pursued  in  Holland. 

In  Holland,  the  elementary  schoolmasters  of  every  great  town  f(»rm  a  society, 
associated  for  their  common  benefit.  Their  schools  are  alwavs  1ar<^e,  varying  in 
numbers  from  three  to  seven  hundred,  or  even  a  thousand  chihlrcn,  wlio  are 
often  aifscnibled  in  one  room.  Every  master  is  aided  by  a  certain  number  of 
assiiftants  of  different  ages,  and  by  pupil-teachers. 

The  course  through  which  a  youtli  passes  from  a  position  of  distinction,  as  one 
of  the  mo»>t  succes^^ful  scholars,  to  that  of  master  of  a  school,  is  obvious.  He  is 
apprenticed  as  a  pupil-  teacher  (an  assistant  equival(*nt,  in  the  first  st.ige,  to  the 
most  superior  class  of  our  monitors  in  England).  As  pupil-teacher  he  assists  in 
the  instruction  of  the  youngest  classes  during  the  day,  witnessing  and  taking 
part  in  the  general  movements  of  the  school,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  discipline 
and  order.  He  resides  with  his  own  fainilv  in  the  city,  and  bufi^re  l\c  \s  odtvvLU^ 
apprentice,  care  Is  taken  to  aaccrtain  that  lie  belongs  to  a  '^c\i-ciQuCL'aK\A^'Wisft 
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hold,  and  that  be  will  be  reared  by  his  parents  in  habits  of  religion  and  order 
Every  evening  all  the  pupil-teadiers  of  the  town  are  assembled  to  receive  in- 
struction. Tlie  society  of  teachers  provides  from  its  own  body  a  succession  of 
instructors,  by  one  of  whom,  on  each  ni^ht  of  the  week,  the  pupil- teachers  are 
taught  some  branch  of  elementary  knowledge  necessary  to  school-keeping.  One 
of  the  mo»t  experienced  masters  of  the  town,  likewise,  gives  them  lectures  on 
method,  and  on  the  art  of  organizing  and  conducting  a  schooL 

The  society  of  schoolmasters  meets  from  time  to  time  to  receive  from  each  of 
its  mcnibvrs  an  account  of  the  conduct,  progress,  and  qualifications  of  each  pupil- 
teacher  in  the  town,  not  only  in  the  evening  class,  but  in  the  school  duties  of 
the  day. 

On  the  reputation  thus  acquired,  and  preserved,  depends  the  progress  of  the 
pupil-teacher  in  the  art  of  school-keeping.  As  his  experience  becomes  more  mar 
ture,  and  his  knowledge  increases,  he  is  intrusted  with  more  important  matters 
and  higher  classes  in  the  school.  He  undergoes  two  successive  examinations  bj 
the  Oovernmcnt  Inspector,  being  first  admitted  candidate  and  afterward  assist- 
ant master,  and  he  is  then  at  liberty  to  complete  his  course  of  training  by  enter- 
ing the  Normal  School  at  Haarlem^  from  wliich  he  can  obtain  the  highest  certifi- 
cates of  fitness  for  the  duties  of  his  profession. 

This  appears  to  us  a  course  of  training  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  forma 
lion  of  musters  for  tlie  great  schools  of  large  towns,  and  likewise  for  supplying 
these  great  schools,  during  the  education  of  the  pupil-teacher,  with  the  indispen- 
sable aid  of  a  body  uf  assistant  masters,  without  wliich  they  must  continue  to  be 
examples  of  an  economy  wliich  can  spare  nothing  adequate  to  the  improvement 
of  the  people. 

ITie  formation  of  a  body  of  pupil-teachers  in  each  great  town,  thus  instructed 
by  a  society  of  schoolmasters,  is  an  object  worthy  of  encouragement  from  the 
Committeu  of  Council,  who  might  at  least  provide  the  fees  and  charges  of  ap- 
prenticeship, and  grant  exliibitioiis  for  the  training  of  the  most  successful  pupu- 
teochers  in  a  Normal  School  at  the  close  of  their  apprenticeship,  even  if  the 
Government  were  indisposed  to  encounter  any  of  the  annual  charges  incident  to 
the  plan. 

Few  words  are  requisite  to  render  apparent  the  difference  between  the  life  of 
a  pupil-t<.>acher  so  trained,  and  that  of  a  young  novice  in  a  Normal  School.  The 
laiuifiar  hfe  of  the  parental  household,  while  it  exercises  a  salutary  influence  oa 
the  habits  and  manners  of  the  young  candidate,  is  not  remote  from  the  great 
scene  of  exertion  in  wliich  his  future  life  is  to  be  spent.  He  is  unconsciously 
prepared  by  the  daily  occurrences  in  his  father's  family,  and  by  his  experience 
and  inntruction  in  the  day  and  evening  8ch(X)l,  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  he  is  surrounded.  He  is  trained  from  day  to  day  in  the 
management  of  the  artful  and  corrupt  children  even  of  the  dregs  of  the  city,  and 
enabled  to  apply  such  means  as  the  discipline  and  uistruction  of  a  common  sclKxd 
afford,  to  the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  cliildren 
of  the  common  people.  He  becomes  an  agent  of  civilization,  fitted  for  a  peculiar 
work  by  habit,  anil  prepared  to  imbibe  during  the  year  or  year  and  a  lialf  he 
may  spend  in  a  Normal  Sch(X)l  those  higher  maxims  of  conduct,  that  more  exact 
knowledge,  and  those  more  perfect  methods  of  which  it  is  the  proper  source. 
From  sucli  a  period  of  training,  he  returns  to  his  native  city,  or  is  sent  to  some 
other  town,  strong  in  tlie  confidence  inspired  by  his  prolonged  experience  of  the 
peculiar  duties  he  has  to  perform,  cither  to  take  a  high  rank  as  an  assistant  mas- 
ter, or  to  undertake  the  re.spoiisibility  of  conducting  a  town  school  as  its  cliief. 

Tliese  are  the  views  whicli  have  led  us  to  conclude  that  the  admission  of  6oy« 
into  a  Normal  School,  as  distinguislied  from  a  Motlicr  School,  is  not  a  fit  prepara- 
tion for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  schoolnuu^ter  in  a  large  town. 

We  have  gradually  raised  the  age  of  admission  from  14  to  16,  and  thence  to 
18  or  20  years,  and  we  are  now  of  opinion  that  few  or  none  should  be  admitted 
into  a  Normal  School  under  the  latter  age. 

Besides  the  reasons  already  stated  why  youths  under  18  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted into  sudi  a  school,  there  are  some  arising  out  of  the  uitemal  economy  of 
a  Nirtinal  School  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  enumeration. 

If  youths  are  admitted,  none  who  have  arrived  ut  adult  age  should  be  per 
mitted  to  enter.    The  youth  necessarily  enters  for  a  course  of  training  which  ex- 
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tends  oyer  sereral  years ;  the  adult  student  commonly  enters  for  a  year  and  a 
half  or  two  years.  The  attainments  of  all  are  meager  on  their  admission.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  therefore,  the  youngest  pupils  are  necessarily  at  the 
head  of  the  school  in  their  attainments  and  e^ll,  which  is  a  source  of  great  dis- 
couragement to  an  adult  entering  such  an  establishment,  and  a  dangerous  dis- 
tinction to  a  youth  whose  acquirements  have  suddenly  raised  him  intellectually 
above  all  in  nis  sphere  of  life.  The  tendencies  of  such  a  great  disparity  in  the 
acquirements  appropriate  to  the  two  classes  of  age  are  obviously  injurious.  We 
have  experienced  the  consequences  of  this  disparity  as  a  disturbing  force  in  the 
training  schools,  and  to  counteract  these  tendencies  has  required  a  vigilance  and 
provident  care,  which  has  increased  our  labors  and  anxieties.  Few  things  have 
Deen  more  pleasing  than  the  readiness  with  which  some  of  the  oldest  students 
"who  have  entered  the  schools  have  taken  their  seats  in  the  humblest  positions, 
and  passed  with  patient  perseverance  through  all  the  elementary  clrml^ery, 
tliough  bovs  have  held  the  most  prominent  positions  in  the  first  class,  and  have 
occai^ionalfy  become  their  instructors.  On  tne  other  hand,  to  check  the  conceit 
too  frequently  engendered  by  a  rapid  progress,  when  attended  with  such  con- 
trasts, we  have  suggested  to  the  masters,  that  the  humble  assiduity  of  the  re- 
cently entered  adult  pupil  ought  to  secure  an  expressive  deference  and  attention. 

The  intellectual  development  of  the  young  pupils  is  a  source  of  care  iiwignifi- 
cant  in  comparison  with  that  attending  the  formation  of  their  ch^tract^rs^  and 
this  could  bo  accomplished  with  greater  case  and  certainty  if  they  were  the  sole 
objects  of  solicitude.  But,  as  members  of  an  establishment  into  which  adults  are 
acfmitted  in  an  equality  or  inferiority  of  position,  the  discipline  is  complicated 
and  tlie  sources  of  error  are  increased. 

For  these  reasons,  we  prefer  to  admit  into  a  Normal  School  only  students  of 
adult  age,  reared  by  religious  parents,  and  concerning  whose  diaractcrs  and 
qualifications  the  most  satisfactory  testimonials  can  bo  procured.  The  inquiries 
preliminary  to  the  admission  of  a  student  should  in  all  coses,  where  it  may  be 
practicable,  extend  to  his  previous  habits  and  occupations,  to  the  cliaractcr  of 
the  household  in  which  he  has  resided,  and  the  friendships  he  has  formed.  In 
all  cases  those  young  men  are  to  be  preferred  whose  previous  pursuits  wiirrant 
some  confidence  in  Uieir  having  a  predilection  for  the  duties  of  a  teacher  of  the 
poor. 

Our  plans  have  therefore  tended  to  the  introduction  of  young  men  of  18  years 
of  age  and  upward  for  a  training  of  one  year  and  a  half,  which  we  arc  led  to 
regard  as  the  shortest  period  which  it  is  desirable  they  ^ould  spend  in  such  a 
school 

With  this  explanation  of  a  modification  of  one  feature  in  their  original 
plan,  the  Report  for  1843  proceeds  to  discuss  the  main  objects  of  a  Nor- 
mal School. 

The  main  object  of  a  Normal  School  is  the  formation  of  the  cliaracter  of  the 
school  matter,  Tliis  was  the  primary  idea  which  guided  our  earliest  efforts  in  the 
establisliment  of  the  Battersea  Schools  on  a  ba.«is  different  from  that  of  any  pre- 
Tious  example  in  this  country.  We  have  submitted  to  your  lordship  the  reasons 
ixrhich  have  led  us  to  modify  one  of  the  diief  features  of  our  plan,  but  our  con- 
victions adhere  with  undiminished  force  to  the  principle  on  which  the  schools 
-were  originally  founded.  They  were  intended  to  be  an  institution  in  which 
every  object  was  subservient  to  the  formation  of  the  c/iaraeter  of  tJie  schoolman- 
ter,  as  an  intelligent  Christian  man  entering  on  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  with 
religious  devotion  to  his  work.  If  we  propose  to  change  the  means,  the  end  we 
have  in  view  is  the  same.  Compelled  by  the  foregoing  considerations  to  think 
the  course  of  training  we  proposed  for  youths  does  not  prepare  them  for  the 
charge  of  large  schools  in  manufacturing  towns,  we  are  anxious  tliat  the  system 
pursued  in  Holland  should  be  adopted,  as  a  training  preparatory  to  the  examin- 
ation of  the  pupil- teachers  previously  to  their  admission  into  a  Normal  School 
Finding  Uiat  the  patrons  of  students  and'  the  friends  of  the  establishment  are 
unable,  for  the  most  part,  to  support  a  longer  training  for  young  men  than  one 
year  and  a  half,  we  are  more  anxious  respecting  the  investigation  of  their  pre- 
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vious  characters  and  connections,  and  more  fastidious  as  to  their  intellectaal 
qualifications  and  acquirements. 

When  circumstances  thus  combine  to  prevent  the  residence  of  the  students  in 
the  traininij:  scliool  for  a  longer  period  than  a  year  antl  a  halC  the  inquirie:^  ta  to 
previou'*  character  cimnot  be  conducted  with  too  much  care,  and  th^  first  inotUh 
of  traiuinrj  should^  und'.r  any  circiimstancts,  he  regarded  as  itrohationaTif. 

Under  these  arrangement. «,  also,  the  impression  j)roduced  upon  the  characters 
of  tlio  students  during  their  residence  is  of  paramount  impf)rtance. 

They  are  conmionly  selected  from  an  humble  sphere.  Tliey  are  the  sons  of 
small  tradesmcMi,  of  Imililfs,  of  servant*;,  or  of  suj)crior  mechanics.  Few  have  re- 
ceived any  education,  except  that  given  in  a  conunon  parochial  school  Tliey 
read  and  write  very  hnperfectly ;  are  unable  to  indite  a  letter  corructlv ;  and 
are  seldom  skillful,  even  in  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic.  Tlieir  \>iblical 
knowledge  is  meager  and  inaccurate,  and  all  their  conceptions,  not  less  on  reli- 
gious tlian  on  other  subjects,  are  vague  and  confused,  oven  when  tliey  are  not 
also  very  hmited  or  erroneous.  Tlieir  habits  have  seldom  prepared  them  for  the 
severely  regulaf  life  of  the  Normal  School,  much  lej!»s  for  the  strenuoas  ctTort  oi 
attention  and  application  required  by  the  daily  niutine  of  instnictiim.  Such  con- 
centration of  the  mind  would  sfX)n  (lerange  tlie  healtli,  if  the  course  of  training 
did  not  provide  moderate  daily  exercise  in  the  garden,  at  proper  uitervals.  The 
mental  torpor,  which  at  first  is  an  obstacle  to  Improvement,  generally  })a.sscA 
away  in  about  three  months,  and  from  that  period  the  student  makes  rai»d  prog- 
ress iu  the  studies  of  the  school. 

These  attainments,  humble  though  they  be,  might  prove  dangerous  to  the 
character  of  tlie  student,  if  his  intellectual  development  were  the  chief  concern 
of  th('  masters. 

How  easy  it  would  be  for  him  to  form  an  overweening  estinaate  of  his  knowl- 
edge an<l  ability,  must  be  apparent,  when  it  is  remembered  that  he  will  meaa- 
un*  liis  learning  by  the  standard  of  that  possessed  by  his  own  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. He  will  find  hmiself  suddenlv  raised  bv  a  brief  course  of  training  to  the 
position  of  a  teacher  and  exi\mple.  If  his  mind  were  not  thoroughly  penetrated 
Dv  ri'ligious  principle,  or  if  a  presumptuous  or  mercenary  tone  had  been  given  to 
Ins  character,  he  might  go  forth  to  bnng  discredit  upon  cihication,  by  exliibiting 
a  precocious  vanity,  an  insula trdinate  f*jurit,  or  a  selhsh  ambitioa  He  might  be- 
come, not  the  gentle  and  inoiis  guide  of  the  children  of  the  ixx)r,  but  a  liireling'. 
into  whose  mind  had  sunk  the  doubts  of  the  skeptic;  in  wuose  heart  was  the 
worm  of  social  discontent;  and  who  had  chaiujed  the  docility  of  ignoruuce  and 
du'liu'ss.  for  the  restless  impatience  of  a  vulgar  and  conceited  sciolist. 

Ill  tiie  formation  of  the  character  of  the  sch(Mjlmaster,  the  discipline  of  the 
training  scIuk)!  should  bo  so  devised  as  to  prepare  him  for  the  modest  respecta- 
bility of  his  lot.  He  is  to  be  a  Christian  teaclusr,  following  Him  who  said,  "He 
thiit  will  b(!  my  disciple,  let  him  take  up  his  cross."  Without  the  spirit  of  self- 
denJMl.  he  is  nothing.  His  r('ward  must  be  in  his  work.  Tliere  should  be  great 
simplicity  in  the  life  of  such  a  man. 

(.)bscure  and  seohnled  schools  need  masters  of  a  contented  spirit,  to  whom  the 
training  of  the  cliildron  connnitted  to  their  clmrge  has  clmrms  suiiicient  to  con- 
centrate their  thoughts  and  exertions  on  the  humble  sphere  in  which  tliey  live. 
n.>twith<tanding  the  privatitms  of  a  life  but  little  superior  to  the  level  of  the 
fiurrounding  ptjusantry.  When  the  scene  of  the  teacher's  exertions  is  in  a  neigh- 
lx>r]jo43il  which  brings  him  into  assjx'iation  with  the  middle  and  upper  clar^sos  of 
society,  his  emoluments  will  l>e  greater,  and  he  will  be  surrounded  by  tempts- 
ti^His  which,  in  the  absence  <>f  a  suitable  prejwration  of  mind,  might  rob  him  <»f 
tluit  humility  and  gentleness  wiiich  are  amcxig  the  most  necessary  qualifications 
of  tin;  teacher  of  a  (Common  school. 

In  the  training  sc1hm>1,  habits  should  be  formed  consistent  with  the  moilesty  of 
his  future  life.  'On  this  account,  we  attach  peculiar  im]X)rtance  to  the  discipline 
which  we  have  established  at  Battersea,  C>nlv  one  servant,  besides  a  c«x>k,  haa 
been  kept  for  the  domestic  duties  of  the  household.  Tlie  wlK»le  ]H>u»ehold  work, 
witli  the  excifption  (ff  the  sc«)uring  of  the  fhH)rs  an(i  cooking,  is  performctl  by  the 
students ;  and  they  likewise  not  only  milk  and  clean  the  cows,  fee<l  and  tend 
tbu  jul;:^  but  have  charge  of  the  stoves,  wait  uy>ot\  ewc.h  other,  and  cultivate  the 
gurden,     Wo  cannot  too  emphaticaUy  state  out  o\\m\\v>\\  WvsX  \iKs  ^^'^'^  ^^  ^^^ 
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work  couLl  be  omitted,  xrithout  a  proportionate  injury  to  that  contentment  of 
spirit,  without  wliich  the  character  of  the  student  is  lia(}Ie  to  be  oversown  with 
tne  errors  wc  have  dei9cril)e(l. 

Tlie  garden-work  also  serves  other  important  ends.  Some  exercise  and  rec- 
reation from  the  scholastic  lalwrs  are  intfispensable.  NevertheU?ss,  a  liiri^o  jwr- 
tion  of  the  <iay  caimot  be  devoted  to  it,  and  when  three  or  four  hours  only  can  be 
•pared,  care  should  be  t^ken  that  the  whole  of  this  time  is  occupied  by  mtnlerate 
aiid  healthful  exertion  in  the  open  air.  A  i>erio<l  of  recreation  eundoyed  accord- 
ing to  the  discretion  of  the  students  would  be  liable  to  abuse.  It  mi«;ht  often 
be  »p<*nt  in  li-^tless  saunterinpf,  or  in  viident  exertion.  Or  if  a  portion  of  the  day 
were  tlius  withdrawn  from  the  olwervation  of  the  masters  of  tne  school,  it  would 
prove  a  period  in  which  associations  might  l>e  formed  among  the  students  incon- 
sistent with  the  discipline;  and  habits  might  spring  up  to  counteract  the  influ- 
ence of  the  instruction  and  admonition  of  the  masters.  In  so  brief  a  period  of 
trainmg,  it  is  necesl^ary  that  the  entire  conduct  of  the  student  sliould  be  guided 
by  a  frupcrior  mind. 

Not  only,  by  the  daily  labor  of  the  garden,  are  the  health  and  morals  of  the 
school  infljienced,  but  habits  are  formed  consistent  with  the  student's  future  lot. 
It  is  well  both  for  his  own  health,  and  for  the  comfort  of  liis  family,  that  the 
schoolmaster  should  know  how  to  grow  his  garden  stuff,  and  should  be  satisfied 
with  uinocent  recreation  near  his  home. 

We  liave  also  adhered  to  the  frugal  diet  which  we  at  first  selected  for  the 
school  Some  little  variety  has  been  mtroduced,  but  we  attach  great  importance 
to  the  students  being  accustomed  to  a  diet  so  plain  and  economical,  and  to  ar- 
rangements in  their  dormitories  so  simple  and  devoid  of  luxury^,  that  in  after  life 
they  will  not  in  an  humble  school  be  vij«ited  with  a  sense  of  privation,  when  their 
scanty  fare  and  mean  furniture  are  compared  with  the  more  abundant  food  and 
eomforts  of  the  training  school.  We  have  therefore  met  every  rising  complaint 
respecting  either  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  food,  or  the  humble  accommo- 
dation in  the  dormitories,  with  explanations  of  the  importance  of  forming,  in  the 
school,  liabits  of  frugality,  and  of  the  paramount  duty  of  nurturing  a  patient 
spirit,  to  meet  the  future  privations  of  the  life  of  a  teacher  of  the  ]:>oor. 

Our  experience  also  leads  us  to  attach  much  importance  to  simplicity  and  pro- 
priety of  dress.  For  the  younger  pupils  we  had,  on  tliis  account,  jirepared  a 
plain  dark  dress  of  rifle  green,  and  a  wi^rking  dress  of  fustian  cord.  As  resj)ect4 
the  adult^  we  have  felt  the  importance  of  checking  the  slightest  tendency  to 
peculiarity  of  dress,  lest  it  should  degenerate  into  foppery.  We  liave  endeav- 
ored to  impress  on  the  students  that  the  dress  and  tne  manners  of  the  master 
of  a  Bcliool  for  the  poor  should  be  decorous,  but  that  the  prudence  of  his  life 
should  likewise  find  expression  in  their  simplicity.  Tliere  should  be  no  liabit  nor 
eytemal  sign  of  self-indulgence  or  vanity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  master  is  to  be  prepared  for  a  hfe  of  laborious  exer- 
tion. He  must,  therefore,  form  habits  of  early  risiing,  and  of  activity  and  perse- 
vering industry.  In  the  winter,  before  it  is  light,  the  household  work  must  be 
finished,  and  the  sdiool-rooms  prepared  by  the  students  for  the  duties  of  the  day. 
One  hour  and  a  half  is  thus  occupied.  After  this  work  is  accomi)li.shcd,  one  class 
must  asst'mble  winter  and  summer,  at  a  quarter  to  seven  oVlocfe,  for  instniction. 
The  <lay  is  filled  with  the  claims  of  duty  requiring  the  constant  exertion  of  mind 
and  body,  imtil,  at  half  past  nine,  the  household  retire  to  rest. 

By  this  laborious  anrl  frugal  life,  economy  of  man:igemont  is  reconciled  with 
the  efficiency  both  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  training  of  the  school,  and  the 
master  goes  forth  into  the  world  humble,  mdustrious,  and  instructed. 

But  into  the  student's  character  higher  sentiments  must  enter,  if  wc  rightly 
conceive  the  mission  of  the  master  of  a  school  for  the  poor.  On  the  religious 
condition  of  the  household,  under  the  blesshig  of  Goii,  nepends  the  cultivation 
of  that  religious  feeling,  without  which  the  spirit  of  self  sacrifice  cannot  take  its 
right  place  among  the  motives  w^liich  ought  to  form  the  mainspring  of  a  school- 
master's  activity. 

Thrrc  M  a  necfisxitf/ for  incessant  viffilancf  in  the  mnnarjnnent  of  a  training 
tchool.     The  principal  should  be  wise  as  a  serpent,  while  the  {^entlcne?^?.  o{  l\\a 
discipline,  and  liis  nffcctioimtc  i^oUcitinlo  for  the  well-being  ol  V\\a  ^m\h\\9^,  AwxiW 
eoeourskge  the  moet  unreserved  communications  with  him.    '^\ic\i  ot  VAa\<i'\a\ax^ 
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should  be  devoted  to  private  interviews  with  the  students,  and  cmplojed  in  in- 
stilling into  their  niiuds  high  principles  of  action.  A  cold  and  repuls^ive  air  of 
authority  may  preserve  the  appearance  of  order,  regularity,  and  submission  in 
tlie  household  ;  but  these  will  prove  delusive  sijjns  if  the  principal  does  not  pos- 
sess the  respect  and  confidence,  not  to  say  the  affections,  of  his  charge.  He 
should  be  most  accessible,  and  unwearied  in  the  patience  with  which  he  listeni 
to  confessions  and  inquiries.  While  it  is  fult  to  be  impossible  that  he  should 
enter  into  any  compromise  with  evil,  there  should  be  no  such  severity  in  his  tooe 
of  rebuke  as  to  clieck  that  confidence  which  seeks  guidance  from  a  superior  in- 
telligence. As  far  as  its  relation  to  the  principal  only  is  concerned,  every  fault 
should  be  restrained  and  corrected  by  a  conviction  of  the  pain  and  anxiety  which 
it  aiuses  to  an  anxious  friend,  rather  than  by  the  fear  of  a  t<x)  jealous  authority. 
Thus  conscience  will  gradually  be  roused  by  the  example  of  a  master,  re-|>ect©d 
for  luM  purity,  and  loved  for  his  gentleness,  and  inferior  sentiments  will  be  re- 
plac(>d  by  motives  derived  from  the  highest  source. 

Where  so  much  has  to  be  learned,  an  I  where,  among  other  studies  *<^  much 
religious  knowledge  must  be  acquired,  there  is  danger  that  religion  should  be 
rcjjzarded  chiefly  as  a  subject  for  the  exercise  of  the  intellect.  A  speculative  re- 
ligious knowledge,  without  those  habits  and  feelings  which  are  the  growth  of 
deeply-seated  religious  convictions,  may  be  a  dangerous  acquUition  to  a  teacher 
of  tne  young.  How  imi)ortant,  therefore,  is  it  that  the  religious  services  t>f  the 
household  should  become  the  means  of  cultivating  a  spirit  of  devotii>n,  and  tliat 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  school  should  be  so  conducted  as  not  merely  to 
inform  the  memory,  but  to  master  the  convictions  and  to  interest  the  feelings ! 
Religion  is  not  merely  to  be  taught  in  the  school — it  must  be  the  element  in 
whicli  the  students  live. 

This  religious  hfe  is  to  be  nurtured  by  the  example,  by  the  public  instnictioa 
of  the  principal,  and  by  his  private  counsel  and  admonition ;  by  the  religiooa 
services  of  the  household ;  by  the  personal  intercourse  of  the  students,  and  the 
habits  of  private  meditation  and  devotion  which  they  are  led  to  form ;  l>y  the 
public  worsiiip  of  the  church,  and  by  the  acts  of  charity  ai%d  self-denial  which 
Delong  to  their  future  calling. 

How  imjwrtan*.  is  it  that  the  princip.d  should  embody  such  ah  example  of  pu- 
rity and  elevation  of  charact<?r,  of  gentleness  of  manners,  and  of  unwearied  be- 
ncvolen«'e,  as  to  increase  the  power  of  his  teaching,  by  the  respect  and  c<invicti(Hi 
which  Wiiit  upon  a  consistent  life  !  Into  the  religious  services  of  the  household 
he  should  endeavor  to  inspire  such  a  spirit  of  devotion  as  would  spread  itself 
through  the  familiar  Ufe,  and  hallow  every  season  of  retirement  The  niunage- 
ment  of  the  village  school  affords  opportunities  for  cultivatuig  habits  of  kuidness 
aiivl  ]>atience.  The  students  should  be  instructed  in  the  organization  and  con- 
duct of  Sunday-schools ;  they  should  be  trained  in  the  preparation  of  the  volun- 
tary teachers  by  previous  instruction;  in  the  visitation  of  the  absent  children; 
in  the  management  of  the  clothing  and  sick  clubs  and  libraries  attached  to  such 
schools.  They  should  be  accustouKjd  to  the  performance  of  those  parochial  du- 
ties in  which  the  schoolmaster  may  lighten  the  burden  of  the  clergyman.  For 
this  purj)ose,  they  should  learn  to  keep  the  accounts  of  the  benefit  club.  Thej 
should  instruct  and  manage  the  village  choir,  and  should  lean)  to  ]>lay  the  organ. 

While  in  attendance  on  the  village  sc}i(x>l,  it  is  pecuharly  important  that  they 
should  accompany  the  master  m  lus  visits  to  chiluren  detiuned  at  home  by  sick- 
ness, and  should  hsten  to  the  words  of  counsel  and  comfort  which  he  may  then 
administer ;  they  should  also  attend  him  when  his  duty  requires  a  visit  to  tlie 
parents  of  some  refriu'.tory  or  intlolent  scholar,  and  should  learn  how  to  secure 
their  aid  in  the  correction  of  the  faults  of  the  child. 

Before  he  leaves  the  training  school,  the'  student  should  have  formed  a  distinct 
conception,  from  precept  and  practice,  how  his  example,  his  instruction^ and  his 
Works  of  charity  and  religion,  ought  to  promote  the  Christian  civilizatiim  of  the 
community  in  which  he  labors. 

Turn  we  again  to  the  contrast  of  such  a  picture.  Let  us  suppose  a  school  in 
which  tliis  vigilance  in  the  formation  of  character  is  deemed  superfluous;  or  a 
principal,  the  guileless  simplicity  of  whose  character  is  not  strengthened  by  the 
wisdom  of  experience.  A  fair  outwturd  show  of  order  and  industry,  and  great 
intellectual  development,  may,  in  either  case,  be  consistent  with  the  latent  yng' 
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of  a  rank  comtptioa  of  manners,  mining  all  beneath.  Unless  the  searching 
intoUij^enco  of  the  principal  is  capable  uf  discerning  the  dispositions  of  his  charge, 
and  anticipatii^  their  tendencies,  he  is  unequal  to  the  task  of  molding  the  minds 
ol  his  pupils,  by  the  power  of  a  loftier  cluu'acter  and  a  superior  will.  In  that 
case,  or  wlicn  tlie  principal  deems  such  vigiUince  superfluous,  and  is  content  with 
the  intellectual  labors  of  his  office,  leaying  the  little  republic,  of  which  he  is  the 
head,  to  form  its  own  manners,  tuid  to  create  its  own  standard  of  principle  and 
actioD,  the  catastrophe  of  a  deep  ulcerous  corruption  is  not  likely  to  be  long  de- 
layed. 

In  either  case,  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  progress  of  degeneracy.  A  school,  in 
which  the  formation  of  character  is  not  the  chief  aim  of  the  masters,  must  abin- 
don  that  all-important  end  to  the  republic  of  scholars.  When  these  arc  selected 
from  the  educated  and  upper  ranks  of  society,  the  school  will  derive  its  code  of 
morals  from  that  prevalent  in  such  classes.  When  the  pupils  belong  to  a  very 
humble  class,  their  characters  are  liable,  under  such  arrai^^ements,  to  be  com- 
pounded of  the  ignorance,  coarseness,  and  vices  of  the  lowest  orders.  One  pu- 
pil, the  victim  of  low  vices,  or  of  a  vulgar  coarseness  of  thought,  escaping  the  eyo 
of  an  unsuspicious  principal,  or  unsought  for  by  the  vigilance  which  is  expended 
OD  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  sch(N)l,  may  corrupt  the  private  intercourse  of 
the  students  with  low  buff(X)nery,  profligate  jests,  and  sneers  at  the  self-denying 
seal  of  the  humble  student ;  may  gi'adually  lead  astray  one  after  another  of  the 
pupils  to  clandestine  liabits,  if  not  to  the  secret  practice  of  vice.  Under  such 
circumstancos,  the  counsels  of  the  principal  would  gradually  become  subjects  of 
ridicule.  A  conspiracy  of  direct  insubordination  would  be  formed.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  superior  would  barely  maintain  a  fair  external  appearance  of  order 
and  respect. 

Every  master  issuing  from  such  a  sc1k)o1  would  become  the  active  agent  of  a 
degenenicy  of  manners,  by  which  the  humbler  ranks  of  society  would  be  infected. 

The  formation  of  the  character  Ls  therefore,  the  chief  aim  of  a  training  soliool, 
and  the  principal  should  be  a  man  of  Christian  earnestness,  of  intelligence,  of  ex- 
perience, of  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  the  hmnblest  simplicity  and  purity 
of  maimers. 

Next  to  the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  pupil  is,  in  our  estimation,  tho 
^neral  development  of  his  intelligence.  The  extent  of  his  attainments,  though 
-within  a  certain  range  a  necessary  object  of  his  training,  should  be  subordinate 
to  tliat  mental  cultivation,  which  confers  the  ix)wers  of  self-education,  and  gives 
the  greatest  strength  to  his  reflective  faculties.  On  this  account,  among  others, 
-we  attach  importance  to  the  methods  of  imparting  knowledge  pursued  in  the 
Ifl'ormal  School.  While  we  have  insured  that  the  attainments  of  the  students 
should  be  ex:ict,  by  testing  them  with  searching  examinations,  repeated  at  tho 
close  of  every  week,  and  reiterated  lessons  on  all  subjects  in  which  luiy  deficiency 
-was  discovered,  notliing  has  been  taught  by  rote.  Tlie  memory  has  never  been 
stored,  without  tho  exercise  of  the  reason.  Nothing  has  been  learned  which  has 
not  been  understood.  This  very  obvious  course  is  too  frequently  lost  sight  of 
in  the  humbler  branches  of  learning — principles  being  hidden  in  rules,  defining 
only  their  most  convenient  application ;  or  buried  under  a  heap  of  ftt<*ts,  united 
by  no  intelligible  link.  To  fonn  the  character,  to  develop  the  intelligence,  and 
to  store  the  mind  with  the  requisite  knowledge,  these  were  tho  objects  of  the 
Normal  School 

In  the  village  scliool  a  new  scene  of  labor  developed  itself,  which  has  been  in 
progress  since  tho  period  of  our  last  report,  and  hsis  now  nearly  reached  its  term. 
If  we  attach  pre-eminent  importance  to  the  formation  of  cliaracter  as  the  object 
of  the  Normal  Sch(K>l,  a  knowledge  of  the  method  of  managing  an  elementary 
school,  and  of  instructing  a  class  in  each  branch  of  elementary  knowledge,  is  the 
peculiar  object  of  the  model-school  attached  to  any  training  institution.  In  its 
proper  province  as  subordinate  to  the  instruction  ancf  training  m  a  Normal  School, 
it  is  difncult  to  exaggerate  the  imi)ortance  to  a  teacher,  of  a  thorough  familiarity 
with  the  theory  and  practice  of  organizing  and  conducting  common  schools.  W^ith- 
imt  tliis,  the  most  juaicious  labor  in  the  Normal  School  may,  so  far  as  the  future 
Bteftiloess  of  tho  student  as  a  schoolmaster  is  concerned,  bo  literally  wasted.    It 
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is  p(K<koib1c  tocnnceivo  that  the  cliaricter  may  be  formed  on  the  purest  model; 
that  the  intcllii^ence  may  Iiave  beeM  kt>pt  in  healthful  activity ;  and  that  the 
requisite  general  and  technical  inBtnictic»n  may  have  been  acquired,  yet  without 
the  aptitude  to  teach;  without  skill  acquired  from  precept  and  example;  with- 
out tiie  habits  matured  in  the  discipline  of  8ch(x>is;  without  the  methods  in 
which  the  art  of  teaching  L»  reduced  to  technical  rulcfs  and  the  matter  of  instruo* 
tion  arranjired  in  the  most  convenient  form  for  elementary  scholars,  the  previimi 
laU)r  wants  the  hnk  which  unites  it  to  its  j>eculiar  task.  On  the  other  nantl,  to 
select  from  the  common  drudgery  of  :i  hiindcraft,  or  from  the  humble,  if  not  mean 

f)ursuit.<4  of  a  petty  trade,  a  young  man  l>arely  (if  indeed  at  all)  instructed  in  the 
luniblest  elements  of  readnig,  writnig,  and  arithmetic,  and  to  conceive  tluit  a 
few  m*mth!>*  attendance  on  a  model-school  can  make  him  acquainted  with  the  the- 
ory of  its  organization,  convert  him  into  an  adept  in  its  methods,  or  even  rivet 
upon  his  stublx)ru  memory  any  si^niticant  part  of  the  technical  knowh'dge  of 
whii'h  he  has  immeduite  need,  is  a  mistake  too  shameful  to  be  permitted  to  sur- 
vive its  universal  failure. 

When  we  speak  of  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  methods  of 
organizing  and  teachin;^  in  conirnon  schools,  we  mean  to  exalt  the  im|M)rtance  of 
pruvii.u?*  training  of  the  character,  expansion  of  the  intelligence,  and  sufficient 
technical  in:*truction.  Without  this  previous  preparation,  the  instruction  in  the 
model-school  is  empirical,  and  the  luckless  wight  would  have  had  greater  suc- 
cess in  his  hjuiJcraft,  than  he  can  hope  to  enjoy  in  his  school. 

For  the>e  reasons,  anw»n:j  others,  the  attention  of  the  students  has  especially 
of  late  been  directed  to  the  theory  of  the  organization  of  schools,  and  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  the  art  of  teaching. 

Tlie  metlutd  of  ronvn/mg  instruction  is  pecuharly  important  in  an  elementary 
school,  because  the  scholars  receive  no  learning  and  httle  judicious  training  at 
home,  and  un\  therefore,  dependent  for  their  eduaition  on  the  very  hmited  pe- 
riod of  their  attendance  at  scIkk)!.  On  this  account  nothing  superfluous  should 
be  taught,  lest  what  is  necessary  be  not  attained.  Tlie  want  of  a  fit  preparatioQ 
ol  the  mind  of  the  sclmlar,  an<lthe  brevity  of  his  school  life,  are  reasons  foradopt- 
hig  the  m(»st  certain  and  efficacious  means  of  imparting  knowle<lge,  so  that  tnia 
short  pcri(»d  mav  become  as  profitable  jus  possible.  Tlie  regularity  of  the  child's 
attendance,  the  interest  he  takes  in  his  learning,  and  his  success,  will  be  promoted 
by  the  adoption  of  means  of  instruction  suited  to  the  state  of  his  faculties  and 
the  conditi(»n  of  society  from  which  Ik*  is  tak(  n.  If  his  progress  \ye  obstructed 
by  the  obscuritv  of  his  master's  teaching,  and  by  the  absence  of  that  tact  which 
captivates  the  nnaginati<>u  of  children,  and  rouses  the  activity  of  their  minds,  the 
scholar  will  become  dull,  hstless,  and  untoward ;  will  neglect  his  learning  aiid 
his  sch(M>l,  and  degenerate  into  an  obstinate  dunce.  The  eaiifliest  transition  in 
acquirement  is  in  the  order  of  simplicity  from  the  known  to  tuc  unknown,  and 
it  is  indi'^ponsable  to  skillful  teaching  that  the  matter  of  instruction  should  be 
arranged  m  a  synthetic  order,  so  that  all  the  elements  may  hare  to  each  other 
the  relation  of  a  progressive  series  from  the  most  simple  to  the  mcwt  com))l«^x. 
This  arrangement  of  the  nuitter  of  instruction  requires  a  previous  analysis,  which 
can  onlv  be  successfullv  acx'omplished  bv  the  devotion  of  much  time.  Such 
methods  are  only  gradually  brought  to  perfection  by  experience.  Tlie  clement- 
iirv  schoolmaster,  however  highly  instructed,  can  seldom  be  expected  to  i)os«cs8 
4;ither  the  necessary  leisure  or  the  peculiar  analytical  talent;  and  unless  tliLswurk 
of  arrangement  be  accomplisheil  for  him,  he  cannot  hope,  by  the  technical  instruc- 
tion of  the  Normal  Sc1uh»1,  to  acijuirc  sufficient  skill  to  invent  a  method  by  ar- 
fl-anting  the  matter  of  instruction. 

In  (►rder,  therefore,  tluit  he  may  teach  nothing  superfluous;  that  he  may  ccm 
Tey  his  instruction  in  the  most  skillful  manner,  and  m  the  order  of  simplicity,  it 
is  necessjirv  that  he  should  become  acquainted  with  a  metJiod  of  communicatii^ 
each  brandi  of  knowledge. 

.  This  is  the  more  ini]M)rtant,  because  hidividual  teaching  is  impossible  in  a 
comm(»n  school.  Every  form  (»f  organiz:iti(in,  fn^m  the  monitorial  t(»  the  simulta- 
neous, includ(»s  more  or  less  of  collective  teijching.  The  cluiracterlstics  of  skillfol 
collective  teaching  are  the  simplicity  anl  precision  with  which  the  knowledge  is 
oonmiunic«ited,  and  the  logical  arrangement  of  the  matter  of  instruction.    Dif> 
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taae^  desultory,  or  unamnectcd  lessons  arc  a  waste  of  time ;  they  leave  no  permit 
nent  traces  on  the  memory  ;  they  confuf«e  tlie  miudt^  of  children,  instead  of  in- 
structing tlicm  and  strengthening  their  faculties. 

Certain  moral  consequences  also  flow  fn)m  the  adoption  of  skillful  methods  of 
tcaohin;^.  The  relations  of  regard  and  respect  which  ouffht  to  exist  between 
the  master  and  his  scholars  are  liable  to  disturbance,  when,  from  his  imper- 
fL>ct  .skill,  their  process  in  learning  is  slow,  their  minds  remain  inactive,  and 
their  exertions  are  languid  and  unsuccessful.  A  school  in  which  the  master  is 
inapt,  and  the  sdiolars  are  dull,  too  frequently  berx>ine8  the  scene  of  a  har.-^I.er 
discipline.  Inattention  must  be  prevented — indolence  Quickened — impatience 
restrained — insubordination  and  truancy  correctc^l ;  yet  all  these  are  early  con- 
sequences of  the  want  of  skill  in  the  master.  To  enforce  attention  and  indus- 
try,  and  to  secure  obedience  and  decorum,  the  languid  and  the  listless  are  too 
often  subjected  to  the  stimulus  of  coercion,  when  the  chief  requisite  is  method 
and  tact.  The  master  supplies  his  own  deficiencies  with  the  ro<l ;  and  what  he 
oann(»t  accompli-jh  by  skill,  he  endeavors  to  attain  by  the  force  of  authority. 

Such  a  result  is  not  a  proper  subject  of  wonder,  wImju  the  master  has  received 
no  svstematic  instruction  in  metlnxi.  To  leave  the  student  without  the  lud  of 
mrthody  is  to  subject  him  to  the  toil  of  analynis  and  invention,  when  he  has  neither 
the  time  nor  the  talent  to  analyze  and  invent. 

^  The  Report  of  1843  dwells  on  the  several  methods  previously  noticed  in 
the  extracts  already  made  from  the  Report  of  1841,  and  concludes  as  follows : 

These  several  Methxls  have  now  been  tested  by  experience  on  the  most  pub- 
lic theater,  and  have  become  an  important  part  of  the  instruction  of  masters 
of  elementary  schools.  The  Manuals  in  which  they  are  embodied  render  their 
acquisition  comparatively  easy  even  to  those  who  do  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
receiving  lessr^ns  ui  the  art  of  teaching  by  them  from  a<lepts.  Tlie  scIkhiI  of 
methcKi  will  place  within  the  reach  of  the  schoolmasters  of  the  metropolis  tho 
nieiuis  of  acquiring  the  rcrjuisite  skill ;  and  the  Ixnly  of  schoolmasters,  whom  i\\f\ 
J*'ormal  ScIkmjIs  will  (umually  disseminate,  will  diffuse  them  through  the  country. 
Every  school  conducted  with  comj>lete  efliciency  by  a  master  trained  in  a  Normal 
ScIkx>1,  will  become  a  model  to  neighboring  schools  which  have  not  enjoyed  sim- 
ilar advantages.  On  this  account  alone,  it  is  imfM)rtant  that  no  student  from  a 
Normal  School  should  commence  his  labors  in  the  country  until  he  lias  acquired 
a  master V  of  the  methods  of  teachini'  these  necussarv  elements. 

In  a  ctiurse  of  instruction  extendiiig  over  a  year  luid  a  half,  a  student  ought  to 
spend  three  liours  daily,  during  six  or  eight  months,  in  the  practice  of  the  lu-t  of 
teaching  in  the  village  scIuhjL  When  the  course  of  instruction  is  necessarily  lim- 
ited til  one  year,  four  montlis  should  Ik*  thus  employed,  and  during  the  entire 
I>eri(Kl  of  his  training,  instruction  in  method  should  form  an  element  of  the  daily 
routine  in  the  Normal  School 

By  such  means  alone  can  a  rational  conception  of  method  be  attained,  and  that 
skill  in  the  art  of  con<lucting  a  sclujol  and  instructing  a  class  without  wliich  all 
the  labors  of  the  Normal  School  in  imparting  techniail  knowledge  are  wasted,  be- 
cause the  student  lias  no  power  of  communicating  it  to  others. 

In  the  Report  of  1847,  the  Inspector,  Mr.  Moseley,  makes  the  following 
remarks : 

There  is  one  point  (»f  view  in  which  we  cannot  but  speak  of  the  labors  of  this 
institution  with  unmingle<l  satisfaction.  It  stands  out  honorably  distinguished 
fnmi  all  others  iw  a  place  where  the  methods  of  elementary  ixstriutio.v  aro 
rec(»gnized  as  legitimate  objects  of  research,  and  where  teacihsq  is  studied  as 

AN  ACT. 

That  shifting,  dreamy  state  of  the  mind  which  is  associated  with  mechanical 
pursuits,  sucli  as  have  usually  been  the  previous  pursuits  of  the  students  of 
training  institutions,  does  not  readily  pass  into  a  close  and  continuous  application 
of  the  understandhig.  any  more  than,  m  respect  to  our  bodily  health,  a  state  of 
constiuit  physical  exertion  gives  place  quietly  to  a  sedentary  life.  A  laborer  is 
Dot  efudly  converted  into  a  student.     It  is  not  to  be  done  by  putting  a  book  bo- 
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fore  him.    He  may  git  with  that  book  before  him  for  months,  and  yet  oercr  begii 
to  fearn. 

Such  a  man  requires  to  be  rouscil  from  that  mental  apathy  which  lias  ^rown 
upon  hini  by  tlie  (iivHuse  of  his  fiicultien,  aiul  to  be  taui^ht  the  secret  of  his  pow* 
erK.  This  is  best  effected  by  the  direct  contact  of  his  own  minJ  with  that  of  a 
vi^irous  teacher,  and  f(»r  this  reason  oral  instruction  is  specially  adapted  to  the 
business  of  a  truiuiujj;  school. 

A  system  which  limits  itself  to  this  expedient  of  instruction  will  probably,  liow- 
ever,  fuil  of  some  iinjM)rtuiit  results.  The  teacher  must  also  bo  a  student.  Un- 
less this  be  the  case,  the  lessons  he  gives  hi  his  school  will  echo  everv  day  more 
faintly  the  instructions  he  received  at  the  college.  Each  lesson  should  have  had 
its  preiMtration.  Howcvur  humble  the  subject,  or  the  class  of  children  to  wlH>m 
it  is  adii reused,  there  is  probably  some  information  to  be  gathered  from  IxHtks 
which  is  applicable  to  it ;  and  it  is  in  the  direction  of  such  applications  tliat  lie 
the  legitimate  studies  of  the  teacher — studies  not  less  valuable  in  theur  influence 
U])«in  his  fichool  than  upon  himself 

The  labor  of  oral  instruction  is,  however,  so  great,  that  to  adopt  it  in  rcsiMsct 
to  ever  so  small  a  number  of  student^  supposes  the  union  of  several  teachers; 
and  thus  is  obtained  that  division  of  the  subjects  taught  among  the  tciichers 
which  enables  each  to  confine  hi  it  attention  to  a  particular  daan  of  siUijcct*^  and 
thmeby  himself  to  aojuire  not  only  that  greater  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  but 
of  the  bcM  uifuna  of  teaching  them^  which  is  essential  to  liis  success. 

It  is  not  only,  however,- l^causc  each  teacher  teaches  better,  that  a  favorable 
influence  is  to  be  attributed  t^>  the  lab<jrs  of  various  teacliers  in  an  instituti<4i 
like  this,  but  ))ecause  there  is  an  awakening  and  stimulating  power  in  the  rude 
attacks  made  by  a  succession  i)f  vigorous  teachers — each  with  a  different  subject^ 
and  an  energy  concentrated  in  it — on  a  sluggish  undorstiuidiug ;  and  in  the  dif 
ferent  impressions  they  leave  uprjn  it. 

There  arc  phases  in  every  muirs  mind  which  adapt  it  to  receive  impressions 
from  one  teacher  rather  than  another,  as  well  as  from  one  subject  rattier  than 
from  another.  And  thas  between  one  of  a  succession  of  teachers  and  some  in- 
dividual student,  there  may  be  established  sympathies  which  no  other  could 
have  awakened,  and  there  may  be  commenced  a  process  of  instruction  in  some 
individual  mind,  which  the  united  labors  of  all  the  rest  could  not  liavc  nioveil. 

If  luiy  thing  had  been  Wimting  to  confirm  in  our  minds  the  favoraUe  opiiiioo 
which  has  been  earned  fur  it  amtHig  the  friends  of  education,  b^  tlu*  many  ad- 
mirable teachurs  it  Imh  sent  out,  the  cx]>eriencc  of  our  examination  would  liave 
supplied  it. 

Fifty -four  young  men  wore  assembled  who,  originally  educated  here,  had  f<v 
various  ]x>ri<Kls  of  from  one  to  seven  years  been  in  cliargo  of  elementary  sckrjoU. 
An  opjKirtunity  was  afforded  us  of  fimning  the  personal  acquaintance  of  these 
men,  and  each  of  them  taught  in  our  presence  one  of  the  classes  of  the  village 

BCh<M)l. 

The  impression  we  received  of  them  from  these  efforts  was  cmiuently  favora- 
ble. Nor  was  this  favorable  opinion  shaken  by  an  examination  of  the  papers 
written  in  answer  to  the  questions  we  pro}K>sed  to  them.  Although  their  course 
of  regular  instruction  had  in  many  cases  long  ceased,  the  knowledge  they  liad 
acquired  had  not  been  lost.  It  wits  evident  that  their  education  liad  been  of 
thiit  kind  wliich  has  a  tendency  to  perfect  itself,  and  tliat  the  process  of  instruc- 
tion commenced  here  in  their  minds  had  gone  on. 
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We  are  indebted  for  the  following  account  of  the  gymnasium  or 
Bchool  for  secondary  instruction  in  Saxony,  mainly,  to  Dr.  Hermann 
Wimmer,  of  Dresdca  Dr.  Wimmer'*'  was  educated  in  the  common 
school,  gymnasium,  and  university  of  his  native  country ;  was  trained  for 
a  classical  teacher  in  the  philological  seminary  of  Hermann  and  Kiolz, 
at  Leipsic,  and  was  for  several  years  professor  in  the  Fitzhum  gymna- 
sium or  Blochmann  college  at  Dresden,  one  of  the  best  classical  schooli 
in  Germany. 

The  gymnasia  of  Saxony  are  partly  boarding  and  partly  day  schools. 
Tbe  most  celebrated  of  the  former  at  Meissen.  Grimma,  and  Schulpforle, 
were  established  at  tbe  date  of  the  Reformation  by  the  electors  of  Sax- 
ony on  the  foundation  of  the  old  monasteries  or  cloisters,  the  building! 
and  funds  being  thus  diverted  from  ecclesiastical  to  educational  purposes. 
These  schools  are  known  as  Furttenschulen^  or  Prince  schools,  or 
Kloeterschxden^  or  Cloister  school,  from  the  circumstances  of  their  founda- 
tion. These  old  boarding  gymnasia  are  called,  by  Dr.  Wimmer.  the 
hearths  of  classical  learning  in  Germany.  The  gymnasium  of  Pforta, 
(schola  Portensis,)  was  opened  for  pupils  in  1543,  the  funds  of  the  old 
monastery  having  been  sequestered  by  the  electoral  Prince  Maurice,  on 
the  advice  of  Luther,  for  this  purpose.  In  1815,  the  school  passed  with 
the  province  in  which  it  is  located  into  the  dominions  of  Prussia.  The 
foundation  yielded,  in  1838,  a  revenue  of  $30,000,  on  which  one  hundred 
and  seventy  beneficiaries  {intranera)  were  lodged,  boarded,  and  in- 
structed. In  most  of  the  boarding  gymnasia  there  are  a  class  of  pupils, 
(extraner8^)  whose  tuition  is  free,  but  who  board,  at  their  own  expense, 
with  the  professors.  Besides  the  Fursten,  or  Prince  schools,  there  were 
in  all  the  large  cities,  a  gymnasia  supported  by  municipal  taxation  and 
private  tuition,  and  managed  by  the  municipal  autliorities.  But  within 
the  last  few  years  most  of  the  gymnasia  have  been  merged  in  the  bur- 
gher or  higher  elementary  school,  leaving  eight  or  ten  to  be  aided  and 
controlled  by  the  government,  and  which  are  continued  as  classical 
schools.  These  are  open  day  schools,  and  are  situated  in  the  larger 
cities,  where  the  parents  of  most  of  tlie  pupils  reside. 

Between  the  Fursten,  or  strictly  boarding  schools,  and  the  open  or  day 
gymnasia,  there  are  two  of  a  peculiar  character — the  Thomas  school 
at  Leipsic,  and  the  Blochmann-vizthum  g}'mnasium  at  Dresden.    The 

*  Dr.  Wimmer  U  now  (1962)  en^ed  in  preparing  for  the  pren  in  Drenden,  hlo  obserra* 
tioiM  on  "  Edncation  and  Relicion  in  ttie  United  States" — tiie  retnilis  of  his  vi8it  to  thia  coun- 
try in  1860^1.    Tht  worlc  wiU  be  wid  by  B.  Wettermann  4c  Co.,  290  Broadwaj,  New  York. 
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Thomas  school  is  partly  a  classical  and  partly  a  musical  institution ;  more 
than  hair  of  its  students  form  the  great  vocal  choir  of  the  Thomas 
church}  and  is  celebrated  for  its  performances  on  Saturday's  and  Sun- 
day's. Those  students  called  alumni,  have  their  tuition  and  board  free, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  their  college  life  earn  some  money  by  their  oc- 
casional singing.  A  similar  musical  class  exists  in  connection  with  otlier 
city  gymnasia,  but  the  musical  instruction  is  not  carried  so  far.  We 
give  a  more  particular  account  of  the  Blochmann  institution. 

BLOCUMANN-VIZTHUM   GTMNAflUM   AT   DRESDEN. 

The  Blochmann- vizthum  gymnasium  combines  within  itself  a  classical,  and  a 
real  or  scientific  school,  and  a  preparatory  school,  or  progy^mnasinm.  It  is  both  a 
boarding  and  day  school,  and  partakes  of  a  public  and  private  character, 
being  under  the  direction  of  the  government  authorities  as  a  public  school,  and 
supp«.>rted  in  part  out  of  funds  left  by  Count  Vizthum  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  17th 
century,  for  the  education  of  children  of  the  Vizthum  and  other  noble  families, 
and  for  a  number  of  poor  boys  who  are  clothed,  boarded,  and  educated  as  com- 
panions of  the  young  nobles  to  stimulate  them  by  their  zeal  and  diligence. 

All  the  boarding  students,  about  eighty,  are  distributed  into  nine  rooms.     The 
occupants  of  a  room  are  under  the  special  care  of  one  of  the  teachers,  who  has 
gfueraiiy  an  adjoining  dwelling-room.     Ho  is  interested  in  their  moral  and  intel- 
1.  ctual  welfare,  is  applied  to  by  the  teachers  who  see  any  thing  in  their  pupils  to 
commend   or  to  blame,  and  by  the  parents  who  wish  to  hear  something  about 
their  physical  or  spiritual  health ;  he  gives  the  allowance  of  money  for  buying 
b»K>ks,  clothes,  or  whatever  they  want  j  briefly,  he  is  the  representative  of  the 
alM!t  nt  parent,  and  enjoys  usually  the  respect,  confidence,  and  love  of  his  pupils. 
Tii<y  CH>ine  but  occasionally  and  for  a  few  moments  to  their  room,  to  get  books  or 
FOiiK  tiling  else  out  of  their  secretaries,  or  in  stormy  days  they  are  allowed  to  pass 
a  U'isure  liour  there ;  but  the  neighboring  teacher  has  no  oversight  <^  them,  unlcn 
he  is  disturbed  in  his  studies  by  their  noise,  and  then  he  ^ves  them  to  under- 
sUiUiI,  by  knocking  at  the  door,  tliat  he  is  at  home,  which  generally  suffices  to 
pit'VJ  lit  any  further  interference.     The  order  of  the  day  is  exclusively  committed 
to  the  InsiM'ctors  of  the  day.     For  every  day  two  professors  are  intrusted  with 
this  rospoiisibie  office,  so  that  every  officer  lias  the  ambiguous  honor  and  the  tirc- 
Bouie  task  of  sharing  with  a  colleague  for  one  day  of  the  week  the  command  over 
the  whole.     On  that  day  ho  must  sec  that  the  students  rise  (at  5  o'clock  in  the 
suuniKT,  nt  G  in  the  winter.)  must  be  present  at  the  first  breakfast,  superintend 
the  study  hours  from  5  J  A.  M.  to  8  P.  M.  (all  study  in  four  adjoining  class-rooms,) 
Lad  singing  and  praying  in  the  chapel,  keep  order  before  the  lessons  begin,  ascer- 
tiin  whcthiT  all  the  teachers  in  the  nine  classes  are  present  before  he  leaves  for 
his  reoit^ition  or  lodging-room,  must  be  in  the  garden  at  the  time  of  second  brcak- 
fiist  from  9f  to  10|,  in  stormy  days  go  over  the  classes  and  rooms,  and  so  again 
frooni  11  or  12  till  3,  when  the  lessons  commence  again  and  continue  till  4} :  and 
again  from  5}  till  8  are  study  hours,  in  which  he  must  be  every  where  and  nowhere, 
and  on  Wedncs<lay8  and  Saturdays  he  must  be  the  walking  or  bathing-compan- 
ion of  half  the  section.    At  8  is  supper  time ;  at  9,  the  great  mass  njust  go  to  be<L 
and  only  such  students  of  the  superior  classes  as  are  to  be  trusted,  are  permitted 
to  study  until  10,  when  the  tired  inspectors  take  their  last  round  through  the 
bedrooms,  to  ascertain  whether  all  are  asleep  or  are  likely  to  be  in  good  order, 
and  then,  unless  sometliing  extraordinary  has  happened  during  the  day,  Bati^fied 
with  themselves  and  their  day's  work,  they  retire  to  their  rooms.     Except  the 
day  scholars,  no  pupil  is  allowed  to  leave  the  house  to  make  a  social  visit  without 
a  ticket  of  permission  from  his  special  tutor,  signed  likewise  by  the  director,  where 
the  time  of  leaving  is  mentioned  and  the  statement  of  the  time  of  arriving  and 
leaving  again  is  expected  from  the  hand  of  the  visited  person. 

Besides  the  three  or  four  study  hours,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  two 

inspectors,  which  are  considered  sufficient  for  the  necessary  preparation  and  repe- 

tltJODf  tJie  Btadcnta  are  bound  to  be  in  the  garden,  walking,  running,  playing,  at 

exerciaiDg  in  aome  way.    It  is  in  this  tree  time,  a\BO,  X\mjX  \e«»«Qa  en  \>afc  Y^vu^m 
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nnffing,  gymnostici,  fonoing,  dancing,  and  riding,  are  giTcn.  Only  the  last  hour 
of  uo  evening  is  allowed  to  the  older  students  for  staying  in  their  rooms.  In  ihm 
respect  the  Vizthnm  gymnasium  takes  the  extreme  view,  and,  for  aught  we  know, 
the  practice  of  studying  in  the  room,  adopted  by  the  other  collogtrs,  seems  to  be 
generally  preferable  to  that  of  studying  in  full  classes.  But  it  is  the  authority  of 
the  older  students,  on  which  the  practicability  and  the  8uccc>s8  of  studying  in 
common  rooins,  without  the  inspection  of  quite  as  many  tutors,  chiefly  depends, 
and  the  character  of  the  institution  as  well  as  the  demand  of  rational  supervision, 
seem  to  have  been  the  causes  of  an  arrangement  not  sufficiently  comfortably  to 
raoke  studying  the  great  pleasure  of  life,  as  one  might  experience  in  the  common 
rooms  of  the  Purstenschool,  or  in  the  private  chambers  of  students  in  city  gymna- 
sia. There  is  a  conference  of  the  twelve  chief  teachers  on  Saturdavs,  the  Direo- 
tor  being  Chairman  and  the  youngest  professor  secretary,  in  which  the  events  of 
the  week  are  spoken  of  and  disciplinary  measures  taken.  The  private  teachen 
have  no  access  but  in  cases  where  they  are  particularly  concerned.  Every  pro- 
fessor has  the  right  of  punishing,  and  the  private  teachers  may  apply  for  it  to  the 
inspector.  To  make  use  of  that  painful  right,  the  teacher  as  such  is  but  rarely 
foreed,  oftcner  in  the  quality  of  inspector,  and  it  will  be  understootl,  almost  never 
as  special  tutor.  Corporeal  punishment  is  forbi<iden.  Tlie  common  penalty  is  de- 
privation of  one  of  the  meals ;  the  highest  is  imprisonment.  It  hnp])ens  in  the 
Bloehmann  institution,  that  to  malefactors  of  inveterate  habits  flogging  is  applied, 
but  only  to  those  of  the  two  preparatory  classes,  and  by  decree  of  the  conference, 
and  in  presence  of  the  directors.  In  the  common  gymnasia,  where  professors 
and  students  meet  with  each  other  only  in  the  recitation  rooms,  there  is  less 
chance  of  transgressing  laws,  the  law  of  the  class-room  being  but  one,  and  that 
evt>ry  moment  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  would-be-transgressor  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  law-giver  and  judge,  but  habitual  indolence  and  laziness  will  meet 
with  something  more  than  a  sermon  on  diligence,  which  would  be  like  casting  a 
brilliant  pearl  before  a  swine ;  a  few  involuntary  study-hours  for  making  a  Latin 
o  le  appeals  better  and  more  successfully  to  the  stubborn  heart.  It  is  never  too 
late  to  mend ;  hence  expulsion  from  the  college  is  and  ought  to  be  a  rare  case,  and 
such  a  victim  has  usually  gone,  before,  through  the  dark  hole  called  career^  which 
is  known  to  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  gymnasiosts  more  by  name  than  by  sight. 
There  is  generally  speaking,  in  the  German  g}*mDasia,  a  strict  discipline,  withoat 
any  Spartan  severity  and  without  Basedow-s  philanthropical  8%veetness.  Of 
course,  there  have  been  a  great  many  students  who  never,  in  their  college  life, 
lieurd  a  harsh  word  nor  saw  a  stem  look ;  but  others,  who  are  not  well  prepared, 
or  are  inattentive,  or  noisy,  or  have  written  their  compositions  carelessly,  or  com- 
mitted a  misdemeanor  that  comes  to  the  ears  of  professors,  are  generally  dealt  with 
in  good,  plain  German,  and  "  without  gloves,''  and  a  repetition  may  lead,  by  a 
long  graduation,  or  rather  degradation,  to  the  hole.  In  the  common  gymnasia, 
the  professors  do  not  interfere  with  the  private  life  of  the  students,  unless  some 
charge  is  brought  against  them  by  a  citizen. 

A  gymnasium  ordinarily  consists  of  four  classes,  called  Prima,  (the  highest,  or 
seniors,)  Secunda,  Tartia,  and  Quarta,  (lowest,  or  freshman,)  and  each  of  these 
classes  are  usually  divided  into  two  parts,  upper  and  lower.  In  this  institution 
there  are  six  classes,  including  the  progymnasium. 
'  Pupils  are  received  into  the  prog}'mnasium  at  nine  or  ten  years  of  afre^  and 
with  the  attainments  of  the  elementary  period.  In  this  school,  which  has  two 
classes,  they  remain  until  from  thirteen  to  fourteen.  Its  courses  are  the  following : 
Bible  history,  and  religion,  the  German  language,  the  Latin,  French,  history,  ariA- 
metic,  knowledge  of  forms,  geography,  natural  history,  drawing,  and  writing. 
From  the  upper  class  of  the  progymnasium,  the  pupils  pass  to  the  g}'nmasium,  in 
which  there  are  four  classes.  The  courses  are  of  religion,  Latin,  Greek,  German 
language  and  literature,  French,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  natural  phi- 
losophy, natural  history,  music,  and  drawing.  From  the  fourth  or  lowest  class  of 
the  gymnasium,  the  pupil  who  is  not  int(>nded  to  go  to  the  university  enters  the 
"  real  gymnasium,''  or  scientific  school,  in  which  there  are  two  classes,  and  the 
duration  of  the  studies  of  which  is  one  year  less  than  that  of  the  dassiail  pymna- 
sium.  In  this  the  French  and  Enjjlish,  and  the  scientific  studies,  replace  the 
classics,  except  a  portion  of  Latin,  which  is  still  Itept  \xp.  T\\e  eouYw»  w!ws\^  ^ 
religioDf  German  language  and  literature,  Latin,  Fr«uc\\,  Y.i\g\\*\i^rc\tt.\\vcvwjSi»^ 
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physics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  mechanics,  history,  geography,  drawing,  and 
music.  The  distribution  of  the  time  of  study  in  the  principal  branches  agrct«  en- 
tirely with  that  of  the  two  upper  classes  of  the  Royal  Real  School  at  Berlin, 
already  doscribod. 

The  arraugoments  for  the  superintendence  of  the  pupils  in  this  institution  arc, 
m  the  main,  Uke  those  of  Pforta.  Pupils  called  inspectors  are  selected,  and  suj>er- 
intend  their  lellows  when  in  the  play -ground  and  at  study,  and  there  are  two  mas- 
ters always  on  duty  as  superintendents.  The  physical  education  of  the  pupils  is 
very  well  attended  to,  and  the  alterations  of  exercise  and  study  have  a  ver}*  good 
effect.     These  alterations  will  appear  by  the  following  order  of  the  day  : 

The  boarders  rise  at  six  o'clock,  and  breakfast  at  a  quarter  to  seven.  From  a 
quarter  to  si.ven  to  a  quarter  to  eight,  study  under  the  superintendence  of  the  two 
teachers  on  duty.  Pupils  living  out  of  the  house  join  in  this  study  hour.  Prayers. 
From  eight  to  a  quarter  to  ten,  instruction.  Quarter  to  ten  to  quarter  after  ten, 
play  in  the  garden,  and  a  light  second  breakfast.  Quarter  after  ten  to  twelve,  in- 
struction. Twelve  to  one,  instruction  in  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  g}'mnastic 
exercises,  dancing,  or  A*ee  to  play  in  tlic  grounds  under  the  charge  of  tlie  two 
superintendents.  At  one,  the  day  scholars  leave  the  institution.  Quarter  after 
one  to  two,  dinner.  Two  to  three,  play  under  charge  of  the  inspectors.  Three 
to  quarter  of  five,  instruction. '  On  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  walks.  Quarter 
to  five  to  quartt-T  after  five,  lunch  and  recreation.  Quarter  after  five  to  eight, 
study  under  charge  and  aided  by  the  inspectors.  Eight,  supper.  At  nine  the 
younger  pupils  retire,  the  older  ones  study  until  ten. 

Tlie  mathematical  instruction  in  this  school  is  continued,  even  in  the  higher 
branches,  upon  the  inductive  plan,  and  is  the  most  effective  which  I  liave  ever 
seen.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  explanation  and  question,  and  of  oral  and  writ- 
ten exereises  in  the  class-room.  The  recitations  are  upon  the  previous  lessons, 
and  upon  questions  given  to  be  solved  out  of  the  class-room,  and  the  written  exer- 
cises are  solutions  of  questions  and  notes  of  the  explanation  of  the  previous  lesson. 
The  collections  in  natural  history  are  superior  to  those  possessed  by  any  other 
gymnasium  which  I  visited.  Both  this  and  the  physical  apparatus  afford  very 
considerable  means  of  illustration  in  these  departments.  The  chemical  laboratory, 
in  a  building  apart  from  the  house,  is  very  conveniently  arranged,  both  for  instruc- 
tion and  experiments  by  the  pupils. 

The  time  of  a  ji^'mnasium  life  varies  with  the  progress  of  the  student  in  literary 
aoquirenumts.  There  are  generally  semi-annual  transfers  from  one  division  to  the 
other,  and  in  very  rare  cases  it  might  happ<.>n  that  an  excellent  student  would 
finish  his  course  in  four  years,  remaining  in  each  division  but  half  a  year,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  a  first-rate  idler  might  stay  as  long  as  eight  years.  Hence,  the  average 
number  of  college  years  is  six.  The  student,  advancing  from  one  class  to  another, 
finds  there  a  remaining  stock  of  students  superior  to  himself,  if  not  in  talents,  at 
least  in  acquaintance  with  the  studies  and  with  the  professor  of  the  class.  After 
a  three  months'  study  and  experience,  the  able  student  may  leap  over  that 
boundary  and  put  himself  on  a  level  with  his  older  companions ;  and  then  he  will 
be  transferred  with  them  to  the  next  clam.  It  is  easier  to  do  so  in  the  inferior 
classes  (lower  g^-mnasium,  IV.  and  III.,)  where  the  order  of  the  students  is 
arranged  according  to  their  studies  in  the  class,  but  in  the  upper  gymnasium  more 
respect  is  paid  to  the  time  and  common  order,  though  some  capital  scholar  will 
break  through,  while  some  sluggard  will  be  left  behind.  There  is,  also,  a  good 
deal  of  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  different  schools,  some  having  only 
annual  translations,  while  only  a  part  of  the  classes  are  divided ;  however,  the 
way  of  advancement  is  in  all  the  same,  except  only  in  the  Blochmann  gymnasiunif 
where  four  regular  courses  of  one  year  and  a  half  each,  carry  the  student  in  six 
years  through  the  four  undivided  classes. 

History  flourishes  in  the  German  colleges  to  a  high  degree,  not  only  the  history 
of  ancient  ( frecce  and  Rome  learned  by  reading  the  various  authors,  but  also  the 
universal  history  of  the  civilized  world.  The  professor  of  history  may  be  sure  to 
have  an  attentive  class,  eager  to  hear  of  old  German  liberty  beside  the  Roman 
despotism,  of  the  Teutonic  race  conquering  the  Roman  Europe,  first  running  wild 
in  their  braveiy,  then  grafting  Christian  civilization  on  the  healthy  stems  of  the 
great  empire  under  Charles  the  Groat,  or  ChaT\ema^^,  ;vud  \Mvder  the  Hohen- 
MtaufvD,  of  the  Frankti  and  .Normanns  in  OalV\a,  ot  \\\<i  ^gASiXo\i&  wA  Kt^^^  >e^ 
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BriUm,  of  the  Looflobardi  in  Italy,  of  the  sea-power  of  the  Northmen,  of  the 
free  cities  of  the  Middle  Ages,  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  the  American  Revola- 
tfam.  In  history  and  mathematics  generally,  the  divisions  of  a  class  are  united. 
Howerer,  in  those  gymnasia  where  semi-annual  transfers  are  in  use,  the  teacher 
of  mathematics  may  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  whereas  history  may  be  taught 
in  short  periods,  and  easily  made  intelligible  to  any  one  by  brief  introductions  or 
some  private  study.  We  pass  by  geography,  natural  history,  and  philosophy, 
which  hare  only  a  short  life  in  the  lowest  or  highest  classes. 

The  circumstances,  that  mathematics  and  history  are  usually  taught  by  one  pro- 
fessor each,  facilitates  somewhat  the  teaching,  as  it  at  least  gives  free  scope  to  the 
professor  to  make  his  arrangements  as  he  pleases,  while  the  Greek  and  Latin  are 
mostly  taught  by  class-teachers.  The  average  number  of  teachers  is  eight,  five 
or  six  of  them  called  professors  in  some  gymmisia,  upper-teachers  in  others ;  or 
according  to  their  rank  Rector  or  Director,  Prorector  or  Rector,  Collega  III.  (Ter- 
tius,)  Collega  IV.  (Quartus,)  etc.,  and  two  or  three  Adjuncti  or  Colluboratores. 
Each  one  of  them  hu  his  respective  class,  with  several  lessons  in  the  adjoining 
classes.  It  will  be  understood  that  this  matter  depends  on  the  agreement  of  the 
conference,  and  that  the  colleges,  therefore,  differ  from  each  other  in  this  respect, 
sometimes  considerably.  But  to  a  certain  degree  it  e^y/its  even  in  the  Blochmaun 
College,  where  there  is  no  difference  of  rank  among  the  proft^ssors,  and  the 
teachers  are  appointed  not  for  clasMs  but  their  respective  branches.  However, 
there  being  four  teachera  of  ancient  languages,  they  have  each,  besides  teaching 
in  all,  one  class  in  which  they  have  their  chief  work.  What !  four  and  more 
teachers,  only  to  instruct  in  the  ancient  languages  7  Tos,  and  all  these  have  their 
good  week's  work.  And  the  ancient  languages  arc  not  only  equally  taught 
Uirou<rhout  the  whole  college,  but  even  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  highest  classes. 
Besides,  an  American  student  has  only  three  recitations  a  day,  a  German  at  least 
five  lessons ;  hence  it  is  obvious  that  a  greater  number  of  teachera  is  wanted  in 
German  than  in  American  schools. 

We  have  arrived  now  at  an  important  point  of  difllerenoe.  It  lies  in  the  char- 
acter of  recitations  and  lessons.  In  Germany  the  student  prepares  for  the  les- 
son ;  here  the  student  prepares  by  learning  the  lesson.  In  Germany  he  receives 
his  entire  lesson  from  the  teacher ;  here  he  recites  his  lesson  to  the  teacher. 
There  he  repeats  his  lesson  at  home;  hero  he  repeats  it  before  the  teacher. 
Briefly,  there  he  learns  almost  every  thing  from  the  teachera ;  hero  he  learns  the 
greater  part  from  his  books.  Wo  hope  not  to  be  misunderatood ;  it  is  the  con- 
struction of  the  machine,  not  the  managing  of  it,  which  we  have  drawn  here  in 
sharp  lines ;  too  sharp,  indeed,  to  be  entirely  correct,  as  it  is  the  case  with  all  dis- 
tinctions of  that  kind,  and  yet  evidently  characteristic.  Generally  speaking,  an 
American  student  has  for  preparing  his  lesson  double  the  time  of  the  recitation  hour : 
a  German  but  half  the  time ;  besides  that,  private  study  bemff  supposed  and  requirea 
as  well  there  as  here.  Here  the  class  or  Icsson-boiok  is  Uie  fireman  who  makes 
the  steam  power,  and  the  teacher  the  engineer  who  makes  it  run.  There  the 
teacher  is  both  fireman  and  engineer,  and  ue  student  need  to  do  no  more  than  re- 
member his  last  trip,  and  bring  a  supply  of  fuel  for  his  further  progress.  Hence 
the  greater  number  of  lessons  and  teachera.  It  follows,  likewise,  that  a  German 
ftndent  usually  has  his  pen  in  hand  to  make  notes  for  recording  and  repeating, 
and  on  the  other  hand  that  the  profi'ssor  has  the  most  unlimited  liberty  in  teach- 
ing what  and  how  he  pleases.  There  is  naturally  a  great  deal  of  danger  in  that, 
but  a  method  prescribed  to  the  teacher  in  spite  of  his  will,  disposition  or  capacity, 
would  boar  even  more  bitter  fruits  than  a  method  of  his  own  choice,  though  it 
were  not  the  best  Yet  he  is  not  f^ee  in  choosing  the  author,  at  least  so  far  as  he 
mi^t  interfere  with  other  classes,  or  transgress  the  established  rule  of  the  college 
on  account  of  the  successive  order  to  be  observed.  That  order,  adopted  by  most 
7f  them  according  to  the  agreement  of  the  most  competent  judges,  is  generally 
the  following : 

IV.  Cornelius  Nepos,  (Phaedras.)  IV.  Jacob's  Reader. 

III.  Caesar.  Orid's  Metamorphoses,  (Trlstia.)  III.  Xenophon.    I.uelan.    Odrsaey. 
n.  Cieero*8  Orations,  or  Caro  and  Laelius.    II.  Herodotus.     Plutarch.     Plato's  Crlto  or 

8alluat  or  LiTj.    Virfil.  lo.    Iliad. 

L  i;tcero's   Rhetoric  or  Pbilos.    Tacitus.     I.  Thucydides.    Demo«lhtut%.  V\ii9kA.   ^^- 
Horscei  ripides.)    fik>p\\ocVes. 
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Tlic  two  diifurcnt  methods  of  reading  the  claflsics,  the  thorough  and  tho  cn^ 
8or}%  and  the  tliird  mnnin^  between  them,  are  promiscaoiisly  used.  Let  us  com* 
pare  the  first  with  the  artillery,  the  seoond  with  the  cavalry,  and  the  third  with 
the  infantry,  as  the  head,  tho  feet,  and  the  large  body  of  the  army.  The  first  is  a 
heavy,  cainU^rsome  mass,  moving  slowly  yet  reaching  far,  and  the  only  means  to 
nuike  a  fortress  surrender.  It  requires  both  learning  and  skill,  and,  if  well  di- 
rected, it  breaks  the  battle-array  of  the  enemies.  So  the  first  method  is  the  chief 
instrument  for  making  the  pupil  master  of  the  classical  field.  It  may  appear  tedi- 
ous to  8t<iy  long  on  the  same  spot,  where  tlie  prospect  invites  to  proceed,  but  the 
present  place  must  be  wholly  conquered  with  all  its  environs,  while  tho  charms  of 
the  view  around,  the  safety  from  an  attack  of  enemies  in  the  rear,  and  the  oon- 
seioujiucHs  of  a  sure  and  safe  progress,  will  conquer  the  worst  enemy,  tlic  vagrant 
laziness  of  mind.  No  grammatical  point,  which  is  not  entirely  subdued,  is  to  bo 
passed  by,  no  beauty  of  stylo  to  bo  overlooked,  no  nicety  of  thought  to  be  slighted. 
It  is  true,  not  a  little  learning  and  taste  is  required  from  the  ofBcer,  to  make  it  in- 
tert»8ting  and  useful ;  for  how  can  he  make  others  at  home  where  ho  himself  is  a 
stranger  ?  Or  how  may  he  avoid  the  danger  of  dwelling  long  on  those  points 
with  which  lie  has  been  made  acquainted  just  before,  and  of  caring  little  about 
those  which  did  not  attract  his  special  attention,  as  already  known  to  him  super- 
ficially ?  Instances  of  abuso  have  not  been  rare  in  Germay.  Some  dictated  all 
the  later  notes  of  the  best  commentators :  perhaps  one  whole  paffo  to  explain  a 
single  vorse,  and  added  at  last  their  own  judgment ;  others  made  the  foreign  wis- 
dom their  own,  indeed,  but  it  was  not  well  digested,  it  could  not  inspire  much 
interest  in  classical  learning.  Still,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  danger  was  not 
so  great  as  one  might  imagine,  there  being  a  variety  of  classical  teachers  in  every 
g}'mna8ium,  who  hold  one  another  in  check,  or  rather  who  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  each  other,  llius  it  happens  even,  that  their  foibles  turn  out  as  so  many  ad- 
vantages for  the  student. 

Tht'  cursory  method  we  have  compared  with  the  cavalry.  It  is  good  to  recon- 
noitre the  battle-field,  to  take  possession  of  open  places,  and  to  destroy  the  enemy, 
when  he  is  put  to  flight.  No  one  should  expect  more  from  cursory  reading.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  not  often  used  in  the  Gennan  colleges,  because  it  contains  not 
much  of  educational  element,  either  for  character  or  for  learning.  However,  we 
think  it  the  best  way  to  let  it  precede,  and  follow  the  first  method.  It  acqoainta 
the  pupil  Njinewliat  with  the  language  and  tone  of  the  wTiter,  and  thereby  makes 
the  following  more  thorough  reading  easier  and  more  interesting.  Here  the  pro- 
fessor must  carry  the  student  over  the  fences  and  ditches.  It  should  follow  not 
only  that  tho  pupil  may  enjoy  the  reading  of  a  larger  piece  of  poetry  or  prose, 
and  excite  lasting  attachment  to  the  author,  but  that  it  may  throw  light  upon  tho 
past  subji.ets,  make  suggestions  better  miderstood  and  conifirm  tho  knowledge  of 
language  and  style  by  silent  repetition.  Hero  the  student  must  carry  the  profes- 
sor, who,  however,  will  make  a  wise  use  of  bridle  and  spur.  Hapidity  of  mind 
and  elegance  of  taste  are  tho  chief  requisites  for  giving  to  the  third  HK'thod  of 
reading  the  right  turn  and  the  best  success.  Every  thing  good  lies  betwei'n  ex- 
tremes. Most  teachers  are  common  foot  soldiers,  neither  laden  with  learning  nor 
rapid  in  tabteful  perception ;  neither  fond  of  standing  too  long,  nor  of  running 
too  quickly,  but  they  go  duly  on,  as  they  are  commanded  by  learning  or  custom. 
In  moilern  times  much  has  been  done  toward  improving  the  method  by  uniting 
the  obvious  advantages  of  the  thorough  and  cursor}'  plan,  in  order  to  read  more 
of  the  author  without  losing  the  right  uniierstanding  and  the  acquisition  of  the 
language. 

tor  **  author-lessons,"  a  student  is  required  to  know  all  the  necessary  words 
and  be  able  in  some  degree  to  translate  the  following  chapter.  Four  or  five  per- 
haps get  parts  of  it  for  translating.  This  being  done,  the  teacher  commences  ex- 
plaining by  asking  whatever  the  character  of  the  passage  and  the  standing  of  the 
studentH  allow.  In  the  lower  gj'miiasium  the  I^Uin  prose  is  used  for  repeating 
and  applying  the  rules  spoken  of  in  the  Syntax  lessons  ;  in  the  upper  gymnasium 
grammatical  remarks  occur  seldohi,more  frequently  rhetorical,  OMsthetieal  and  his- 
torical ones.  Etymology  is  never  l<:)st  sight  of,  but  it  is  confined  to  I.Atin  and 
Greek  sterns.  The  students  are  expected  to  make  notes,  to  read  them  over  at 
home,  and  are  sometimes  directed  to  learn  \\\c  i^&&sa^«A  Vl^vaX  \i^v«  been  read  by 
heart. 
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The  editions  of  the  c1a»ics  used  in  the  lessons  are  oommoDly  without  notes,  and 
the  use  of  such,  as  have  all  somewhat  difficult  passages  explained  is  forbidden  dur- 
ing the  lesson-time.  A  good  teacher  keeps  the  whole  class  alive  chiefly  by  ques- 
tioning, and  only  when  nobody  has  found  the  right  or  cuuld  find  it,  he  formally 
begins  to  instruct  For  although  the  professor  is  the  only  source  of  instruction, 
the  character  of  classical  te^hing  is  such,  that  it  may  be  easily  interwoven  with 
any  idnd  of  examination,  and  few  questions,  proposed  by  an  experienced  and  skill- 
ful teacher,  will  be  so  difficult  as  not  to  find  among  the  many  youths  of  different 
acquirements  and  abilities,  at  least  one  who  could  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  Wo 
mean  an  answer  that  gives  a  part  of  the  point  in  question,  and  lipids  successively 
to  the  full  explanation,  which  afterward  the  professor  in  a  few  words  recapitulates. 
But  however  correct  the  single  remarks  may  be,  that  instruction  only  deserves  to 
be  called  skillful  and  elegant,  where  every  following  question  seems  to  originate 
fK>m  the  preceding,  and  the  whole  series  of  remarks  appears  to  be  more  or  less 
internally  connected. 

In  Prima,  criticism  is  practiced  to  some  extent,  and,  we  believe,  not  unsuccess- 
fully. To  be  sure  to  discern  liair-breadth  philological  niceties,  or  to  judge  of  the 
gpenuincness  of  a  passage  or  a  single  word,  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  the  professional 
study  of  philology  ;  yet  not  only  to  give  the  result  with  some  suggestions  about 
the  foregoing  researches,  but  also  to  lay  before  the  seniors  such  critical  points  to  be 
decided  as  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  their  learning,  will  undoubtedly  strengthen 
the  power  and  acutencss  of  judgment  in  an  interesting  and  profitable  manner. 
But  the  judgment  of  the  professor  himself  respecting  tlio  choice  of  the  critical 
point  of  discussion,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  managed,  are  in  the  department 
of  education,  where  method  is  every  thing,  the  chief  point  to  be  inquired  after. 
That  young  men  of  about  twenty  years  acquainted  widi  language  and  literature, 
are  qualified  to  play  sometimes  the  part  of  critics,  is  evident,  and  they  ought  to  be 
practiced  in  it 

There  will ,  be  more  doubt  about  the  utility  of  speaking  Latin  in  Prima  and 
partly  in  Secunda.  Of  course,  the  authors  are  translated  into  German,  but  gen- 
erally explained  in  Latin.  Besides,  there  is  one  hour  a  week  set  apart  in  some 
colleges  for  Latin  conversation.  It  is  true  that  the  students  become  more  familiar 
with  the  language  in  many  respects,  but  the  correctness  of  language  and  elegance 
of  style  are  not  always  much  improved  by  it  Agreeable  as  that  acquirement  is, 
and  even  necessary  as  yet  for  the  students  to  understand  the  Latin  lectures  in  the 
university,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  subordinate  to  the  achievement  of  a  correct 
style,  and  only  when  the  speaking  is  well  balanced  by  continual  exercises  in  writ- 
ing, will  it  exert  a  great  and  wholsome  influence,  and  become  an  essential  part  of 
the  classical  discipline  of  mind. 

Tlie  exercises  in  writing  Latin  arc  duly  appreciated  in  the  German  gymnasia.  In 
Quarta  and  T-ower  Tertia,  where  the  syntax  is  accurately  reviewed  in  three  or  four 
hours  a  week,  short  exercises,  suitable  to  fix  the  learned  rules  by  application,  are 
made  diAingand  between  the  lessons.  A  translation-book,  not  unlike  the  English 
Arnold  with  rules,  is  often  used  besides  Zumpt's  grammar,  but  the  right  under- 
standing and  the  best  exercises  come  from  tlie  teacher.  In  Upper  Tertia  and 
Lower  Secunda  the  German  text  for  translation  is  prepared  by  the  teachers,  in 
which  some  care  is  taken  of  the  weekly  reading  and  of  the  still  fluctuating  gram- 
matical precepts.  But  in  Upper  Secunda  and  Prima,  at  least  for  two  years,  the 
Latin  exercises  ore  free  compositions  on  a  given  theme.  They  are  not  always 
weekly,  but  half-monthly  and  monthly,  in  order  to  allow  a  longer  time  to  larger 
compositions  of  six  to  ten  pages,  while  the  review  of  the  same  is  going  on  usually 
two  hours  a  week.  These  free  exercises  are  not  only  an  important,  but  also  a 
pleasant  task  to  the  advanced  scholar,  who  is  beyond  the  reach  of  a  grammatical 
blunder,  in  the  possession  of  all  the  necessary  words,  and  fond  of  moving  freely  in 
imitating  what  he  has  read  and  in  expressing  what  he  thinks  best  And  only  to 
him  thoy  are  useful  to  whom  they  arc  easy.  Another  help  for  writing  Latin  are 
the  "  Extemporalia^''  in  which  the  students,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  obliged  to 
write  immediately  down  in  I^tln  what  they  are  told  in  German.  This  quiet  com- 
bination and  exchange  of  the  two  languages  promotes  greatly  the  faculty  of  think- 
ing in  Latin,  necessary  to  speaking  and  writing.  In  one  g)'ninasium  we  noticed 
the  usage  of  spending  in  Pruna  one  hour  of  the  week  in  inak\n^  a\ii\el  oonv^Km^ 
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tion  on  a  given  subject,  read  in  Cicero  or  spoken  of  daring  the  week.  The  thorC 
time  docs  not  allow  deep  reflection,  still  it  is  long  enough  to  the  eager  student,  to 
make  a  few  periods  chiefly  with  regard  to  the  form,  and  to  apply  some  elegancies 
of  style  remembered  from  the  last  Cicero-lesson.  It  is  a  matter  of  course,  that 
free  compositions  in  the  German  are  made  besides,  and  that  they  rank  quite  as 
high. 

The  teaching  of  the  Greek  reveals  naturally  a  somewhat  different  character,  as 
no  reproduction  either  for  speaking  or  for  writing  is  intended.  Tliere  is  some 
writing  in  and  for  the  grammar-U^ssons  throughout  all  classes,  (Ro8t  and  Wuste- 
mann'8  Exercises  are  much  used,)  but  it  is  easily  perceived  that  the  writing  is  by- 
work,  and  tends  only  to  make  authors  and  language  better  understood.  Thus  it 
happens  that  a  young  man  who  reads  Homer  without  wanting  the  aid  of  a  lexi- 
con, b  sometimes  in  some  perplexity  to  find  a  common  Greek  word,  if  asked  in 
German.  And  the  Greek  is  not  the  worse  for  it,  provided  that  on  the  one  hand 
is  gained,  what  on  the  other  is  lost.  It  may  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  phik>- 
logist  in  the  university  is  so  well  acquainted  with  the  language  by  reading  and 
explaining  Greek  ^Titers,  that  he  will  be  able  to  write  and  even  to  speak  Greek 
tolerably,  if  compelled  to  do  so. 

In  order  to  understand  and  enjoy  poetry,  one  hour  is  appointed  in  every  class  for 
prosody  and  metre.  The  student  of  Tertia  who  commences  reading  Ovid,  is  pre- 
pared for  it  by  a  long  practice  of  the  rules  of  prosody  and  of  the  laws  of  licxameter 
distichs.  In  Sccunda  it  is  required  of  the  student  to  make  free  verses,  hexameters 
or  distichs.  Having  been  introduced  into  the  variegated  world  of  lyrical  forms, 
and  enabled  to  read  and  appreciate  the  odes  of  Horace,  the  "  Primaner-'  mokes 
little  poems  of  whatever  metre,  heroic,  lyric  or  dramatic.  We  hold  these  lessons 
and  exercises  to  be  very  useful,  not  only  to  get  a  correct  idea  of  the  poetical  but 
also  of  the  general  rhythmical  laws  of  Uio  languages,  without  which  a  nice  under- 
standing of  prose  as  well  as  of  poetry  is  next  to  impossible. 

Ix^t  us  add  a  few  words  in  regard  to  private  studies.  Our  readers  who  have 
rightly  inferred  from  the  large  number  of  lessons,  that  a  German  gynmasiast  has 
plenty  of  work  in  order  to  do  his  public  task  conscientiously,  and  very  little  time 
left  for  (ancy-studying,  provided  that  he  takes  a  sufficient  time  for  meals,  rest,  and 
exercise.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious,  that  not  all  the  authors  mentioned 
above  can  bo  read.  Yet  some  acquaintance  with  all  of  them  is  required,  and  the 
view  is  generally  taken  by  the  professors,  tliat  the  reading  which  can  not  be  done 
in  the  lessons  ought  to  be  supplied  at  home.  The  student,  therefore,  must  work 
pretty  hard  to  be  well  prepared  for  the  lessons,  to  have  his  weekly  exercises,  as 
German  and  I^atin  compositions,  Greek,  metrical  and  mathematical  lessons,  ex- 
actly studied,  and  to  give,  as  it  is  required  in  some  colleges,  every  month  a  good 
account  of  his  private  studies.  There  he  presents  extracts  of  an  author  with  com- 
positions of  any  kind  he  pleases,  in  prose  or  poetr}' ;  and  wliere  no  sucli  account 
is  given  publicly,  private  studies  of  the  same  sort  are  nevertheless  expected. 
Besides  the  morning  and  night  hours,  the  free  afternoons  of  Wednesday  and  Sat- 
urday afford  a  longer  series  of  study-hours.  There  are  in  the  whole  about  eight 
weeks  vacation.  The  results  of  the  home-studies  arc,  of  course,  soon  perceived  by 
teacher  and  pupil,  and  the  loss  of  time  is  doubly  compensated  by  the  rapid  progress 
and  by  the  ability  to  make  the  best  exercises  in  the  shortest  time.  Still,  we  do  not 
mean  merely  free  and  independent  reading  and  working,  but  chiefly  the  free  spirit 
of  diligence  used  independently  of  the  necessities  of  school,  yet  in  doing  the 
school-work. 

Tlie  boy  of  fourteen  is  now  a  young  gentleman  of  twenty  years.  Having  made 
his  lawful  run,  and  having  the  permission  of  the  professors  to  graduate,  he  must  bite 
a  sour  apple  and  get  examined.  This  ^^  examcn  maturitatis"  is  somewhat  more  diffi- 
cult and  more  important  than  the  usual  semi-annual  or  annual  examinations,  for  it 
will  declare  him  prepared  for  independent  and  professional  studies,  and  also  decide 
on  the  degree  of  his  maturity,  ("  imprimis,"  '*  omnis,"  "  sotis,"  dignus.)  All 
however  have  laid  a  good  foundation  for  any  kind  of  scholarship,  or  likely  to  read 
with  ease  the  New  Testament  (such  as  are  to  be  theologians  are  taught  the  Hebrew 
in  Prima,)  the  Corpus  Juris  and  Celsus,  can  understand  a  Latin  lecture  or  oration, 
and  retain  so  much  during  their  professional  life  in  the  university,  as  to  be  able 
generally  to  speak  Latin  after  three  years,  in  the  theological,  juridical  or  medical 
examinations. 
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The  ckfMcal  eduoation,  m  common  to  all  soholan,  b  hare  otosed.  Bat  for  thoM 
who  intend  devoting  their  lirei  to  claisical  learning  and  teaching,  the  philological 
training  continuea  in  the  nnirenitiea. 

TAIL!  or  LEiiQIia  a  THB  BLOOHMAim-TIZTBini  OOLLEOa,  (1840,)   AT  DXBBOEN. 
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phyrio,  both  which  difi^moM  mark  the  proper  oharacter  of  the  MhoaL  It  li 
pot  intended  that  thenppaf  bIiww  «hall  pre|»repnpil(fi>rlhelugha'olanaaflb* 
gymnuLnm,  bnt  that  thaw  who  are  to  be  trained  in  iha  oluatoal  itudiee  ihall  ban 
preTiaiuly  pmed  u>  the  lower  clasMa  of  the  gymnaivnm,  when  ther  propofy 
belong,  and  where  tbey  eaa  obtain  the  inatruction  ^iproptiate  to  tbeir  objMto. 
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mie  bcrnue  in  the  nmnber  of  branchea  u  the  pupil*  rin  to  the  upper  etaan, 
■eemi  to  me  jndicioialy  made  in  thia  plan.  At  the  aame  thne,  tbe  nnmber  gf 
houn  per  week  ii  gradoally  ineTeaeed,  and  perhapa  beyond  (he  dae  limit,  thooiifa 
it  would  require  longer  attention  than  I  oonld  give  to  thia  inititntkm  to  afGrm  pv 
itively  that  this  la  the  ease.  Comparing  the  progmmma  with  that  of  the  eloaea 
of  correapondiog  age  in  the  aemiaary  school  of  Berlin,  a  general  rimilanty  appsan 
throughoat,  although  each  liaa  diatinctive  featunea.  In  the  aiilh  elan,  of  whieh 
the  pupili  are  of  the  aame  age  with  those  nf  the  fourth  in  the  •eminaTT  achoot,  a 
few  leann)  of  natural  history  and  geography  ("  knowledge  of  home")  are  itiTCB, 
and  with  adrantage.    The  number  of  hours  per  week  deroted  to  th«  diSirat 

,  studiea  ia  nearly  the  aama  in  both  achools. 

Jn  the  fifth  clan,  natural  history  and  hiatory  are  introdaoed  in  the  bnrgbcr 

-aehool,  and  in  its  oorreaponding  classes  in  the  seminary  ichoo),  Latin,  Freoc^  aiti 

.getinetry.    The  numtier  of  houn  oT  arithmeticol  inslructioD  ia  greater  in  tU 

^aohrod  than  In  the  other. 

Aalaiilar  diilerence  oontinnes  in  tbe  fourth  clan,  as  il  ia  not  tbe  object  to  begia 

'Frtaeb  enlit  after  tboee  who  leave  the  school  at  foarteen  han  terminated  (Mr 

.-ooaiM.    Ho  elementary  eier^sea  of  geometry  arc  begun  in  this  claaa  </  dlt 

•  liurtfitr  aabool. 

Tbeilbird  class  is  the  first  or  lowcat  of  the  higher  burghtr  ieko»l,  and  tbe  pn- 

t  la  Mh  Ji  frirJuiJed  an  tiour  of  preptnlOTT  eurc\m  ^t  ^v>mAn  - 
-  /  Aalhropalotj. 
,  f^fwMiiU/7  natural  history  and  natDialfbUMo^hT- 
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gramme  of  this  and  of  the  second  agree  in  the  main  with  those  of  the  seminary 
•ebool.  Greater  attention  b  devoted  to  religious  instruction,  to  arithmetic,  and 
drawing,  and  less  to  French,  in  the  burgher  than  in  the  seminary  school.  The 
number  of  hours  given  to  the  first  named  branch  in  the  burgher  school  is  double 
that  in  the  other,  and  the  number  to  the  last  only  one-half,  which  is,  probably,  too 
small  an  allotment  for  the  object  Technology  and  physics  are  taken  up  in  the 
first  class  of  the  Leipsio  school,  and  lAtin  is  continued  through  all  those  of  the 
Berlin  institution. 

In  regard  to  the  plan  of  treating. the  subjects  of  instrucUon,  the  following  is  a 
oomparison  of  the  two  schools :  •> 

1 .  In  religious  instruction^  the  general  train  is  the  same,  being  more  detailed 
in  the  burgher  school,  and  having  a  special  cour^  of  morals  in  the  higher  classes. 
In  general,  the  Grerman  institutions  are  very  free  from  an  objection  urged  to  a 
oourse  of  religious  instruction,  in  a  former  part  of  my  report,  namely,  that  it  was 
addressed  rather  to  the  understanding  than  to  the  heart  There  is  no  express 
instruction  in  morals,  but  it  is  because  the  morals  of  the  Scriptures  mingle  with 
their  daily  lessons,  and  no  special  course  is  needed,  until  a  more  advanced  age, 
than  that  embraced  by  these  schools  in  general. 

2.  llic  course  of  German  language  (including  composition)  and  reading,  is 
parallel  with  that  of  the  Berlin  seminary  school,  except  in  the  two  higher  classes. 
In  tliese  a  turn  is  given  to  the  compositions  to  adapt  them  to  the  peculiar  destina- 
tion of  the  pupils.  Who  are  also  exercised  in  speaking,  by  reading  dialogues  and 
brief  dramatic  pieces.  In  a  country  enjoying  a  constitutional  government,  the  art 
of  public  speaking  may  not  be  neglected  by  its  citizens. 

3.  The  course  of  French^  in  tlie  burgher  school,  struck  me  as  rather  defective, 
probably  from  the  small  amount  of  time  which  is  devoted  to  it,  as  already  stated. 

4.  mathematics. — ^The  courses  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  are  also  parallel  with 
thotic  in  the  seminary  school.  The  mathematical  studies  here  are  extended  further 
in  Algebra,  and  include  logarithms,  mensuration,  and  surveying. 

5.  Natural  history^  physics,  and  technology, — The  early  beginnings  of  this 
oourse  are  exercises  in  induction,  directed  particularly  to  awaken  habits  of  obser- 
vation and  reflection.  I.Ater,  some  of  the  more  interesting  parts  of  natural  history 
are  taken  up,  and,  finally,  thn  subject  is  treated  somewhat  systematically,  and  a 
technological  direction  given  to  it  The  physics  consists  of  such  popular  notions 
of  natural  phenomena  as  should  be  possessed  by  all.  The  technology  explains  the 
processes  of  some  of  the  common  arts  and  trades. 

6.  The  course  of  geography  begins  like  that  already  described  at  Halle,  but 
subsequently  pursues  the  inverse  order,  giving  an  idea  of  the  earth  as  a  part  of 
the  world,  its  form,  motions,  &c.  Director  Vogel  has  conceived  the  plan  of  pre- 
senting the  parts  of  the  earth  always  in  their  just  proportions,  as  upon  the  sphere, 
and  has  contrived  for  this  purpose  a  globe  which  may  be  divided  through  the 
c'qnator  or  through  a  meridian.  Tlie  hemisphere  being  suspended  with  its  plain 
suHace  against  the  wall,  presents  the  convex  sur&cc,  with  its  delineations,  in  true 
proportion.  This  idea  he  proposes  to  extend,  by  substituting  for  maps,  in  the  early 
recitations,  portions  of  spherical  surfaces,  with  the  delineations  of  the  countries 
npon  them. 

After  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  different  countries,  especially  those  of 
Europe,  the  pupils  pass  to  the  geography  of  Germany.  They  then  enter  more 
into  the  details  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  draw  maps,  and,  finally,  study  mathe- 
matical and  physical  geography  in  a  scientific  form.  To  carry  out  his  views  of 
the  connection  of  history,  natural  history,  and  ethnography  with  geography, 
director  Vogel  has  prepared  a  school  atlas  upon  a  new  plan.  The  vignettes  sur- 
rounding the  maps  contain  illustrations  of  these  different  kindred  branches,  and 
iddress  tlie  eye  of  the  learner,  thus  impressing  the  memory  with  their  connection 
with  the  countries  delineated.  For  example,  around  the  maps  repicsenting  the 
different  quarters  of  tlie  globe  are  the  characteristic  plants,  animals,  and  men  of 
the  different  regions  near  to  the  portions  of  the  country  where  they  are  found. 
The  more  detailed  maps  of  the  countries  give  a  view  of  their  natural  productions, 
represent  Uie  more  prominent  or  charactcrititic  qualities  of  the  nation,  the  arts  which 
flourish  more  particularly  among  them,  and  give  medallions  portraying  their  gr^t 
historical  characters,  or  including  the  names  of  their  d\sUi\gu\a\\ed  hvqii^ot  ^OtA 
dstcB  of  important  bhtorical  evcDta, 
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7.  The  historical  course,  as  for  as  it  is  distinct  from  that  last  mentioned, 
in  its  general  features,  with  that  of  the  Berlin  seminary  school,  being,  howeveTi 
more  minute. 

8.  Writing  and  drawing. — In  learning  to  write,  the  classes  begin  with  small 
hand,  and  succeed  better  tha  \  is  usual  uik>u  that  plan,  probably  from  the  atten- 
tion, at  the  same  time,  to  drawing.  The  last  named  branch  is  taught  by  Schmidt'i 
method.  The  teacher  has  made  an  admirable  collection  of  models  in  wood  and 
plaster,  of  geometrical  solids,  of  machines,  of  buildings,  bridges,  and  the  like,  of 
ornaments,  &c.,  and  brings  liis  class  forward  in  this  kind  of  drawing  very  rapidly. 
Only  the  more  elementary  parts  of  these  collecUous,  however,  are  used  far  the 
classes  of  the  burgher  school. 

9.  Vocal  music  is  taught  as  in  the  other  schools 

The  particular  method  which  the  teacher  pursues  in  his  instruction  is  left  much 
to  the  individual,  the  director  remarking,  justly,  that  if  he  is  competent  to  hia 
place,  his  method  must  be  good.  He  has  for  his  guide,  however,  a  pro^j^ramma 
indicating  the  degree  of  proficiency  which  his  class  must  show  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

In  the  lower  classes  of  a  school  like  this,  if  the  pupils  have  been  prenously  wdl 
trained,  a  larger  number  can  be  instructed  by  the  simultaneous  method  than  in 
the  elementary  classes,  in  a  subject  of  the  same  kind,  lliis  advantage  is  lost  as 
the  course  becomes  higher,  and  the  scale  turns  again  in  proportion  as  individual 
teaching  becomes  more  desirable,  with  mcrcased  individual  development  and  dif- 
ferences in  mental  quality.  Tlie  simultaneous  method  requires  watchfulness  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  not  to  deceive  himself  as  to  the  progress  of  his  class.  It 
is,  of  course,  rarely  that  a  question  can  not  be  answered  by  some  of  them,  while 
the  mass  may  be  entirely  ignorant  in  relation  to  the  6nbjJC^ct  I  have  seen  both 
skill  and  attention  fall  into  the  mistake  to  which  I  refer. 

J^etween  each  of  the  hours  of  recitation  there  are  a  few  minutes  of  interval, 
during  which  the  classes  leave  the  school-rooms.  This  is  an  arrangement  favora- 
ble to  health,  and  worthy  of  imitation. 

Tlie  lower  classes  have  each  a  teacher  for  all  the  subjects,  a  system  which  is 
gradually  changed  in  the  higher  elas.ses  for  that  of  a  teacher  for  a  single  subject. 
Drawing  and  singing  are  taught  by  special  instructors  in  the  higher  classes. 

The  classes  for  girls  are  similar  to  those  described,  the  instruction  being  modi- 
fied so  as  to  render  it  more  applicable  to  the  sex. 

The  plan  of  instruction  in  the  ^^Real  Sehool^^^  the  highest  of  which  this  estab- 
lishment is  composed,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  received,  as  yet,  its  ultimate 
forni.  The  school  belongs  to  the  class  of  secondary  instruction,  running  parallel 
with  the  gymnasium,  and  preparing  for  the  university  of  the  arts,  or  polytechnic 
school,  as  the  other  prepares  for  tlie  university  of  the  learned  professions.  The 
branches  taught,  and  which  I  may  enumerate,  to  complete  the  description  of  the 
institution,  are, 

1.  Religious  instruction.  2.  German.  3.  French.  4.  English.  5.  Mathe- 
matics, including  algebra ;  geometry,  trigonometry,  plane  and  spherical ;  practi- 
cal surveying ;  a  review  of  arithmetic  and  technical  arithmetic  6.  Physics  and 
chemistry.  7.  Natural  history.  8.  History.  9.  Geography.  10.  Calligraphy. 
11.  Drawing.     12.  Vocal  music. 

The  separate  branches  in  this  school  are  in  general  taught  by  special  instruc- 
tors. The  methods  of  Pestalozzi  are  considered  by  the  director  as  less  applicable 
to  the  higher  than  to  the  lower  courses.  But  I  doubt  this,  for  though  much  less 
frequently  applied,  I  have  seen  them  used  with  good  effect  in  advanced  courses. 
Tlu*  opp<wite  metho-.i  Uikes  up  less  time  if  the  object  be  to  conununicate  positive 
kn«»vvle<lge,  nu'l  the  importance  of  this  object  cerfeiinly  increases,  and  even  be- 
comes p:n*nmount,  in  the  later  parts  of  the  student's  career.  Fhe  objection 
urged  to  this  plan  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  those  subjects  which  are  contin- 
uous through  a  series  of  years,  but  to  such  as  are  broken  up  into  a  number  of 
kindred  branches,  the  elements  of  which  are  to  be  taught  at  different,  and  even 
at  advanced  stages  of  the  course. 

The  p!nn  of  special  study  hours  for  those  whose  parents  wish  them  to  be  pre- 
pared for  their  lessons  under  the  direction  of  a  teaclier,  has  been  adopted  in  thia 
sohooL 
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HISTORICAL    SKETCH. 

The  parochial  schools  of  Scotland  have  hewa  tlie  pride  of  her  own  peo- 
ple and  the  admiration  of  enlightened  men  in  all  countries.  The  founda- 
tions  of  the  system  were  laid  in  1494.  In  that  year  it  was  enacted  by 
the  Scotch  Parliament,  that  all  barons  and  substantial  freeholders 
throughout  the  realm  should  send  their  children  to  school  from  the  age 
of  six  to  nine  years,  and  then  to  other  seminari^  to  be  instructed  in  the 
laws ;  that  the  country  might  be  possessed  of  persons  properly  qualified 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  sheriflfs,  and  to  fill  other  civil  offices.  Those 
who  neglected  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  statute  were  sub- 
jected to  a  penalty  of  £20.  In  1560,  John  Knox  and  his  compeers  hold 
the  following  memorable  language,  in  the  ^*  First  Book  of  Discipline,"  pre- 
sented to  the  nobility. 

"  Seeing  that  God  has  determine^ that  his  kirk  here  on  earth  shall  be  tanght, 
not  by  angels,  bat  by  men ;  and  seeing  that  men  are  bom  ignorant  of  God  and 
of  godliness;  and  seeing,  also,  that  he  ceaseth  to  illuminate  men  miraculously, 
of  necessity  it  is,  that  your  honors  be  most  careful  for  the  virtuous  education 
and  godly  up-bringing  of  the  youth  of  this  realm.  For  as  they  must  succeed  to 
us,  so  we  ought  to  be  careful  that  they  have  knowledge,  and  erudition  to  profit 
and  comfort  that  which  ought  to  be  most  dear  to  us,  to  wit,  the  kirlc  and 
spouse  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Of  necessity,  therefore,  we  juilge  it,  that 
erery  several  kirk  have  one  schoolmaster  appointed ;  such  an  one,  at  least,  as 
is  able  to  teach  grammar  and  the  Latin  tongue,  if  the  town  be  of  any  reputation. 
And  further,  we  think  it  expedient,  that  in  everv  notable  town,  there  snould  be 
erected  a  coll'-ge^  in  which  tne  arts  at  least  of  rhetoric  and  logic,  together  with 
the  tongues,  be  read  by  sufficient  masters,  for  whom  honest  stipends  must  be 
appointed ;  as  also  that  provision  be  made  for  tho«e  that  are  poor,  and  not  able 
by  themselves  or  their  friends,  to  be  sustained  at  letters. 

The  rich  and  potent  may  not  be  permitted  to  suffer  their  children  to  spend 
their  youth  in  a  vain  idleness,  as  heretofore  they  have  done ;  but  they  must  be 
exhoricd,  and,  by  the  censure  of  the  kirk,  compelled  to  dedicate  their  sons  by  good 
exercises  to  the  profit  of  the  kirk,  and  commonwealth  ;  and  this  they  must  do, 
because  they  arc  able.  The  children  of  the  poor  must  be  supported  and  sus- 
tained on  the  charge  of  the  kirk,  trial  being  taken  whether  the  spirit  of  docility 
be  in  them  found,  or  not.  If  they  be  found  apt  to  learning  and  letters,  then  may 
they  not  be  permitted  to  reject  learning,  but  must  be  charged  to  continue  their 
stu(iy,  so  that  the  commonwealth  may  have  some  comfort  by  them ;  and  for  this 
purpose,  must  discreet,  grave,  and 'learned  men  be  appointed  to  visit  schools,  for 
the  trial  of  their  exercise,  profit,  and  continuance ;  to  wit,  the  ministers  and 
ciders,  with  the  best  learned  men  in  every  town.  A  certain  time  must  be  ap- 
pointed to  reading  and  learning  the  catechism,  and  a  certain  time  to  grammar 
and  to  the  Latin  tongue,  and  a  certain  lime  to  the  arts  of  philosophy  and  the 
oilier  toogtes,  and  a  certain  time  to  that  study  in  which  they  intend  chiefly  to 
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travel  for  the  profit  of  the  commonwealth ;  which  time  being  expired,  the  chil- 
dren should  either  proceed  to  further  knowledge,  or  else  they  must  be  set  to 
some  handicraft,  or  to  some  other  profitable  exercise." 

In  1615,  an  act  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland  empowered  the  bish- 
ops, along  with  the  majority  of  the  landlords  or  heritors,  to  establish  a 
school  in  every  parish  in  their  respective  dioceses,  and  to  assess  the 
lands  for  that  purpose.  This  act  of  the  privy  council  was  confirmed  hy 
an  act  of  the  Scotch  Parliament,  in  1633 ;  and  under  its  authority,  schocils 
were  established  in  the  lower  and  the  more  cultivated  districts  of  the 
country.  But  the  system  was  still  far  from  being  complete;  and  the 
means  of  obtaining  elementary  instruction  continued  so  very  deficient, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  make  a  more  complete  and  certain  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  schools.  This  was  done  by  the  famous  act  of 
16G6,  the  preamble  of  which  states,  that  "  Our  Sovereign  Lord,  c-onsider- 
ing  how  prejudicial  the  want  of  schools  in  many  places  has  been,  and  how 
beneficial  the  establishing  and  settling  thereof  will  be  to  this  church  and 
kingdom,  therefore,  his  Majesty,  with  advice  and  consent,  &c."  The  act 
went  on  to  order,  tliai  a  school  be  established,  and  a  schoolmaster  ap- 
pointed in  every  parish ;  and  it  further  ordered  that  the  landlords  should 
be  obliged  to  build  a  school-house,  and  a  dwelling-house  for  the  use  of 
the  master ;  and  that  they  should  pay  him  a  salary,  exclusive  of  the 
fees  of  his  scholars ;  which  should  not  fall  short  of  5/.  lis.  Id,  a  year,  nor 
exceed  11/.  28,  2d.  The  power  of  nominating  and  appointing  the  school- 
master was  vested  in  the  landlords  and  the  minister  of  the  parish ;  and 
they  were  also  invested  with  the  power  of  fixing  the  fees  to  be  paid  him 
by  the  scholars.  The  general  supervision  of  the  schools  was  vested  in 
the  presbyteries  in  which  they  are  respectively  situated ;  who  have  also 
the  power  of  censuring,  suspending,  and  dismissing  the  masters,  without 
their  sentence  being  subject  to  the  review  of  any  other  tribunal. 

It  has  been  usually  expected  that  a  Scotch  parish  schoolmaster,  be- 
sides being  a  person  of  unexceptionable  character,  should  be  able  to  in- 
struct his  pupils  in  the  reading  of  English,  in  the  arts  of  writing  and 
arithmetic,  the  more  common  and  useful  branches  of  practical  mathematics, 
and  that  he  should  be  possessed  of  such  classical  attainments  as  might 
qualify  him  for  teaching  Latin  and  tiic  rudiments  of  Greek. 

It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  exaggerate  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
elementary  instruction  obtained  at  parish  schools,  on  the  liabits  and  indus- 
try of  the  people  of  Scotland.  It  has  given  to  that  part  of  the  empire  an 
imi>ortance  to  which  it  has  no  claim,  either  from  fertility  of  soil  or  amount 
of  population.  The  universal  diffusion  of  schools,  and  the  consequent 
education  of  the  people,  have  opened  to  all  classes  paths  to  wealth,  honor 
and  distinction.  Persons  of  the  humblest  origin  have  raised  themselvei 
to  the  highest  eminence  in  every  walk  of  ambition,  and  a  spirit  of  fore- 
thought and  energy,  has  been  widely  disseminated. 

At  the  period  when  the  act  of  1696  was  passed,  Scotland,  which  had 
suffered  greatly  from  misgovernment  and  religious  persecutions  under  the 
reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  his  brother,  James  II.,  was  in  the  most  unprosper- 
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DOB  condition.  There  is  a  possa^re  in  one  of  the  discounies  of  the  cele- 
brated Scotch  patriot,  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  written  in  1698,  only  two 
years  afler  the  act  for  the  establishment  of  parochial  schools  had  been 
passed,  that  sets  the  wretched  state  of  the  country  in  the  most  striking' 
point  of  view. 

*'  There  are,  at  this  day  in  Scotland,  besides  a  great  many  families  very 
meanly  provided  for  by  the  church  boxes,  with  others  who,  by  living  upon  bad 
food,  fall  into  various  diseases,  two  hundred  thousand  people  begging  ftom  door 
to  door.  These  are  not  only  no  way  advantageous,  but  a  very  grievous  burden 
to  so  poor  a  country.  And  although  the  number  of  them  be,  perhaps,  double  to 
what  it  was  formerly,  by  reason  of  this  present  great  distress,  yet  in  all  times 
there  has  been  about  a  hundred  thousand  of  these  vagabonds,  who  have  lived 
without  any  regard  or  subjection,  either  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  even  those 
of  God  and  nature.  No  magistrate  could  ever  discover  which  way  one  in  a 
hnndred  of  these  wretches  died,  or  that  ever  they  were  baptized.  Many  mur- 
ders have  been  discovered  amongst  them ;  and  they  are  a  most  unspeakable 
oppression  to  poor  tenants,  who,  if  they  do  not  give  bread,  or  some  kind  of  pro- 
vision, to  perhaps  forty  such  villains  m  a  day,  are  sure  to  be  insuhed  by  them. 
In  years  of  plenty  many  thousands  of  them  meet  together  in  the  mountains, 
where  they  feast  and  riot  for  many  days ;  and  at  country  weddings,  markets, 
burials,  and  other  the  like  public  occasions,  they  are  to  be  seen,  both  men  and 
women,  perpetually  drunk,  cursing,  blaspheming,  and  fighting  together.  These 
are  such  outrageous  disorders,  that  it  were  better  for  the  nation  they  were  sold 
for  the  gallies  or  the  West  Indies,  than  that  they  should  continue  any  longer  to 
be  a  burden  and  a  curse  upon  us." 

No  country  ever  rose  so  rapidly  from  so  frightful  an  abyss.  In  the  au- 
tumn circuits  or  assizes  for  the  year  1757,  no  one  person  was  found  guilty, 
in  any  part  of  the  country,  of  a  capital  crime.  And  now,  notwithstanding 
the  increase  of  population,  and  a  vast  influx  of  paupers  from  Ireland, 
there  arc  very  few  beggars  in  the  country ;  nor  has  any  assessment  been 
imposed  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  except  in  some  of  the  large  towns, 
and  in  the  counties  adjoining  England ;  and  even  there  it  is  so  light  as 
scarcely  to  be  felt.  This  is  a  great  and  signal  change.  We  can  not,  in- 
deed, go  quite  so  far  as  those  who  ascribe  it  entirely  to  the  establishment 
of  the  parochial  system  of  education.  It  is,  no  doubt,  most  true,  that  this 
system  has  had  great  influence  in  bringing  about  the  change ;  but  much 
must  also  be  ascribed  to  the  establishment  of  a  regular  and  greatly  im- 
proved system  of  government ;  to  the  abolition  of  hereditary  jurisdictions, 
by  the  act  of  1748  ;  and  to  the  introduction  of  what  may.  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  be  truly  said  to  be  a  system  of  speedy, 
cheap  and  impartial  justice.  Certainly,  however,  it  was  the  diffusion  of 
education  that  enabled  the  people  to  avail  themselves  of  these  advan- 
tages ;  and  which  has,  in  consequence,  led  to  a  far  more  rapid  improve- 
ment than  has  taken  place  in  any  other  European  country. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  ever  taken  an 
active  interest  in  the  parochial  schools.  Immediately  after  the  pa-  sage 
of  the  act  of  1696.  the  Presbyteries  were  instructed  to  carry  it  into  effect, 
and  Synods,  to  make  particular  inquiry  that  it  was  done.  In  1704,  the 
Assembly  undertook  to  supply  schools  to  such  part  of  the  highlands  and 
islands  as  could  not  be  benefited  by  the  act  of  1696.  In  1705,  ministers 
were  ordered  to  see  that  no  parents  neglected  the  teaching  of  their  chil- 
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dren  to  read.  In  1706,  it  was  recommended  to  such  as  settled  schoolmot* 
ters,  "  to  prefer  men  who  hud  passed  their  course  at  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  have  taken  iheir  degrees,  to  such  as  have  not"  In  1707, 
*8ynods  and  Presbyteries  were  directed  to  send  into  the  General  Assem- 
bly returns  of  the  means  and  condition  of  the  parochial  schools. 

The  internal  dissensions  of  Scotland  and  other  causes,  however,  with- 
drew the  public  attention  from  the  schools;  and  the  advance  of  society  in 
other  respects,  and  the  want  of  a  corresponding  advance  in  the  wages  of 
teachers,  and  the  internal  improvement  of  the  schools,  all  combined  to  sink 
the  condition  of  parochial  education.  In  1794,  the  General  Assembly  be- 
came roused  to  the  subject.  Visitation  of  the  schools  was  enjoined  on  the 
clergy ;  and  they  were  particularly  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  teachers.  In  1802,  the  Assembly  issued  the  following  dec- 
laration, &c. : 

"  That  parochial  schoolmasters,  by  instilling  into  youth  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion and  morality,  and  solid  and  practical  instruction,  contribute  to  the  im- 
provement, order,  and  success  of  people  of  all  ranks ;  and  are  therefore  well 
entitled  tu  public  encouragement :  That  from  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  money, 
their  emoluments  have  descended  below  the  gains  of  a  day  laborer:  That 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  procure  persons  properly  qualified  to  fill  paro- 
chial schools :  That  the  whole  order  is  sinking  into  a  state  of  depression  nort- 
ful  to  their  usefulness :  That  it  is  desirable  that  some  means  l)e  devised  to  hold 
forth  inducements  to  men  of  good  principles  and  talents  to  undertake  the  office 
of  parochial  schoolmasters :  And  that  such  men  would  prove  instrumental  in 
counteracting  ihe  operations  of  those  who  may  now,  and  afterward,  attempt  to 
poison  the  minds  ot  the  rising  generation  with  principles  inimical  to  religion, 
order,  and  the  constitution  in  church  and  state." 

In  consequence  of  this  declaration  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  of  the 
complaints  which  were  sent  up  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  Parliament, 
in  the  course  of  the  next  session,  passed  the  famous  act  of  1803,  which  or- 
dains as  follows : 

"  That,  in  terms  of  the  act  of  1G%,  a  school  be  established,  and  a  schoolmas- 
ter appointed  in  every  pansh,  the  salary  of  the  schoolmaster  not  to  be  under 
three  hundred  marks,  (1G.^  135. 4//..)  nor  above  four  hundred,  (Oil.  4s.  bd. :')  That 
in  large  parishes,  where  one  parochial  school  can  not  be  of  any  effectual  oenefit, 
it  shall  be  competent  for  the  heritors  and  minister  to  raise  a  salary  of  six  hun- 
dred marks,  (33/.  Gs.  8d.,)  and  to  divide  the  same  among  two  or  more  schoolmas- 
ters, as  circumstances  may  require :  That  in  every  parish  the  heritors  shall 
provide  a  .school-house,  and  a  dwelling-house  for  the  schoolmaster,  tojreiher 
with  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  garden,  the  dwelling-house  to  consist  of  not  more 
than  two  apartments,  and  the  piece  of  ground  to  contain  not  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  a  Scots  acre;  except  m  parishes  where  the  salary  has  been  raised  lo 
six  hundred  marks,  in  which  the  heritors  shall  be  exempted  from  providing 
school-hou.ses.  dwelling-houses,  and  gardens :  That  the  foregoing  sums  shall 
continue  to  be  the  salaries  of  parochial  schoolmasters  till  the  end  of  tweni3*-five 
year.^,  when  they  shall  be  raised  to  the  average  value  of  not  less  than  one  rhal- 
der  and  a  half  of  oatmeal,  and  not  more  than  two  chaldcrs ;  exce|  t  in  parishes 
where  the  salaries  are  divided  among  iw(j  or  more  schoolmasters  in  which  c?.se 
the  whole  sum  so  divided  shall  be  raised  to  the  value  of  three  chalders ;  and  so 
totics  qiwlies  at  the  end  of  every  twenty-five  years,  unless  altered  by  parliament: 
That  none  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  parishes,  wliich  consist  of 
a  royal  burgh,  or  part  of  a  royal  burgh  :  That  the  power  of  electing  schoolmas- 
ters continue  with  the  heritors  and  minister,  a  majority  of  whom  shall  also  de- 
termine what  branches  of  education  are  most  necessary  and  important  for  the 
parish,  and  shall  from  lime  to  lime  fix  the  sch«)()l-fces  as  ihcv  shall  deem  expe- 
dient: That  the  presbyteries  of  the  church  shall  judge  whether  candidates  for 
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schools  possess  the  necessary  qualifications,  shall  continne  to  snperintend  paro- 
chial schools,  and  shall  be  the  sole  judges  in  all  charges  against  schoolmas- 
ters, without  appeal  or  review." 

In  the  year  1828,  as  the  statute  had  provided,  a  small  addition  was 
made  to  the  emoluments  of  the  parochial  schoolmasters,  the  iruLrimuni 
sahiry  having  been  increased  to  34/.  4s.  id.y  and  the  minimum  to 
251.  138. 3d. 

The  deplorable  scenes  of  outrage  and  murder,  which  occurred  in  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh  on  the  let  of  January,  1812,  made  the  city  clergy 
anxious  to  devise  some  means  for  diminishing  the  mass  of  crime  and 
misery  which  was  then  brought  to  light  The  scheme  first  proposed,  and 
carried  into  execution,  was  to  establish  sabbath  schools  in  all  the  parishes 
witliin  the  royalty,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Parochial  Institu- 
tions for  Religious  Education.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  the  use- 
fulness of  these  institutions  was  greatly  limited,  in  consequence  of  a  very 
great  number  of  the  children,  for  whose  benefit  they  were  intended,  being 
unable  to  read.  It  was  therefore  proposed  that,  in  connection  with  the 
sabbatli  schools,  a  day  school  should  be  established,  which  was  accord- 
ingly opened  on  the  29th  of  April,  1813.  This  day  school  took  the  name 
of  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
superintended  by  a  minister  or  an  elder  from  each  kirk-session*  in  the  city. 
The  object  of  this  school  is  to  give  instruction  to  the  children  of  the  poor 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Five  gratis  scholars  may  be  recom- 
mended by  each  kirk-scssion ;  but  the  charge  to  all  the  others  is  sixpence 
per  month.  For  many  years  the  average  attendance  has  been  about 
500;  so  that  the  school-fees,  together  with  occasional  donations,  and  a 
small  share  of  the  collections  made  annually  at  the  church  doors  for  the 
parochial  institutions,  have  hitherto  been  sufTicient  to  meet  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  school.  At  first,  no  particular  regulations  were  laid 
down  for  conducting  the  Sessional  School ;  but  after  some  years,  the 
system  of  Dr.  Bell  was  partially  introduced.  In  the  year  1819,  circum- 
stances led  Mr.  John  Wood,  Sheriff-deputy  of  the  county  of  Peebles,  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  institution ;  and  that  benevolent  individual  began 
by  degrees  to  give  so  much  of  his  time  and  attention  to  it,  that  it  soon  be- 
came almost  identified  with  his  name.  Under  his  superintendence,  a 
large  and  commodious  school-house  was  erected,  and  the  system  of 
teaching  entirely  re-modeled.  In  the  latter  department  of  his  meritori- 
ous labors,  Mr.  Wood  did  not  adopt  the  particular  views  of  any  one  wri- 
ter on  education,  but  collected  from  all  what  he  thought  uscfnl,  and  ar- 
ranged it  into  a  method  of  his  own.  So  judicious  is  this  plan  of  tuition, 
that  it  has  not  only  been  crowned  with  complete  success  in  the  Sessional 


*  A  kirk-seintion  is  the  lowest  ecclcsiasticAl  court  in  8cot1and.  ami  consists  of  the  ricrpymen  of 
each  congre^ntion,  with  a  small  number  (if  lay  clden  :  it  generally  meot.«  on  Sunday.  af\er  public 
Worship.  The  next  court,  in  point  of  judicial  authority,  is  the  preabytrry,  ^hirh  consists  of  all  the 
eler^nien  within  a  certain  district,  with  a  lay  elder  from  each  con^re^ration  :  this  court  meets  ones 
a  mouth.  All  the  presbyteries  within  fivoii  iMtuiidv  form  a  still  higher  court,  ral!(>d  a  spmnt,  which 
inret<t  twice  in  the  ve:;r.  Tlie  Gmernl  ^a^emMtf  is  the  supreme  Judiciiil  nud  Ir!»;*lfitivp  criurt  of 
the  Church  of  ScoOand  :  it  consists  of  clerical  and  lay  representatives  from  the  M>\eral  preitbvteriefl, 
of  a  lay  e'der  from  each  royal  burph,  and  of  a  C«>mmisiiuuer  to  represent  bis  Itl&jcatj,  ai^d  holds  ila 
ftittin^i  at  Ediiiburfh,  once  a  year,  for  about  a  furtoigbi. 
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School,  but  has  been  introduced,  either  partially,  or  entirely,  into  many 
other  public  and  private  seminaries,  and  has,  in  fact,  given  a  new  im- 
pulse to  the  work  of  elementary  instruction  throughout  Scotland. 

In  1837  the  Sessional  School  was,  with  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Wood, 
constituted  the  Normal  School  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  persons  in- 
tending to  offer  themselves  as  teachers  in  schools  aided  by  Ihe  Education 
Committee,  were  furnished  with  opportunities  of  conducting  classes  daily, 
and  of  being  instructed  with  pupils  of  the  same  standing  with  themselves. 
Previous  to  tiiis  movement,  in  1835,  the  Educational  Society  of  Glasgow 
had  been  formed,  among  other  purposes,  "  for  the  training  of  teachers  for 
juvenile  schools."  In  1842,  both  of  these  institutions  were  placed  under 
the  direction  of  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  in  that  year,  made  a  grant  of 
$50,000  toward  providing  a  new  building  for  the  Normal  School  at 
Edinburgh,  and  completing  a  building  already  commenced  for  the  Nor- 
mal School  at  Glasgow.  The  two  buildings  cost  about  $130,000.  In  the 
same  year  the  General  Assembly  appointed  a  superintendent  to  visit  the 
schools  aided  by  the  education  committee,  and  voted  to  aid  in  the  erection 
of  not  less  than  five  hundred  new  schools  in  connection  with  destitute 
parishes. 

In  1841,  William  Watson,  Sheriff-substitute  of  Aberdeenshire,  com- 
menced a  system  of  Industrial  Schools  in  Aberdeen,  which  embraced 
within  its  comprehensive  grasp,  all  classes  of  idle,  vagrant  children,  and 
in  its  beneficent  operation,  cleansed  in  two  years  a  large  town  and  county 
of  juvenile  criminals  and  beggars.  Out  of  this  experiment  has  grown 
the  system  of  Ragged  and  Industrial  Schools,  which  are  now  found  in 
many  of  the  large  towns  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  permanent  support  of  public,  and  in  some  cases,  free  schools,  is 
provided  for  in  certain  localities  by  the  income  of  funds  left  by  will  or  do- 
nation for  this  purpose.  It  has  been  estimated  tliat  the  annual  income 
of  these  funds  amounts  to  near  $100,000. 

There  are  a  number  of  local  societies,  such  as  that  for  "  Propagating 
Christian  Knowledge,"  founded  in  1701,  the  Gaelic  School  Society,  that  of 
Inverness,  Ayrshire,  &c.,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  destitute 
parishes  with  schools,  and  of  aiding  those  already  established.  The  sumt 
annually  appropriated  by  the  societies,  amount  to  about  $75,000. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  together, 
appropriate,  out  of  permanent  funds  and  contributions  collected  in  the 
churches  for  this  purpose,  the  sum  of  $50,000  in  aid  of  schools  in  destitute 
parishes,  and  in  educating  teachers  for  the  parochial  schools  generally. 

In  1836,  the  sum  of  $50,000  was  voted  by  Parliament  in  aid  of  private 
•ubscriptions  for  the  erection  of  school-houses,  and  the  establishment  of 
Model  Schools. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  efforts,  the  extension  of  the  system  of  paro- 
chial schools  has  not  kept  up  with  the  growth  of  the  population,  espe- 
cially in  the  manufacturing  towns,  and  the  quality  of  the  education  given 
has  not  met  tlie  demands  of  educated  and  wealthy  families. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  the  history  of  parochial  schools  in 
Scotland,  wherever  they  were  adequately  maintained,  was  the  attend- 
ance in  them  of  children  from  families  widely  separated  in  outward  cir- 
cumstances— the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  laborer  with  his  hands  and  the 
laborer  with  his  head.  The  presence  of  the  children  of  the  better  edu- 
cated and  wealthier  classes  gave  importance  to  the  school  in  the  estimation 
of  the  poor,  and  raised  the  whole  tone  and  standard  of  manners  and  intel- 
lectual culture  within  the  school  and  village.  It  created,  too,  a  bond  of 
union  in  society,  which  is  thus  beautifully  noticed  by  Lord  Brougham, 
(then  Henry  Brougham,)  in  some  remarks  at  a  public  dinner  in  Edix^ 
burgh,  in  1825. 

''  A  public  school,  like  the  Old  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  is  invaluable,  and  for 
what  j%  it  sol  It  is  because  men  of  the  highest  and  lowest  rank  in  society 
send  their  children  to  be  educated  together.  The  oldest  friend  1  have  in  thie 
world,  your  worthy  Vice  President,  and  myself,  were  at  the  High  School  of 
EdinDtirgh  together,  and  in  the  same  class  along  with  others,  who  still  possess 
oar  friendship,  and  some  of  them  in  a  rank  of  life  still  higher  than  his.  One  of 
them  was  a  nobleman,  who*is  now  in  the  House  of  Peers;  and  some  of  them 
were  sons  of  shopkeepers  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  Cowgate  of  Eklinburgh — 
shops  of  the  most  mfenor  desciiption — and  one  or  two  of  them  were  the  sons  of 
menial  servants  in  the  town.  There  thev  were,  sitting  side  b^  side,  giving  and 
taking  places  from  each  other,  without  tne  slightest  impression  on  the  part  of 
nn"  noble  friends  of  any  superiority  on  their  parts  to  the  other  boys,  or  any  ideas 
o«  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the  other  boys  to  them;  and  this  is  my  reason  fur 
preferring  the  Old  High  School  of  Edinburgh  to  other,  and  what  may  be 
termed  more  patrician  schools,  however  well  regulated  or  conducted."    *    * 

Another  distinguished  pupil  of  this  school  remarks :  "  Several  circum- 
stances distinguished  the  High  School  beyond  any  other  which  1  attended : 
lor  instance,  variety  of  ranks ;  for  1  used  to  sit  between  a  youth  of  a 
ducal  family  and  the  son  of  a  poor  cobler.''  This  fact  will  distinguish 
good  public  schools  of  a  superior  grade,  provided  they  are  cheap,  every 
where.  The  High  School,  like  the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland,  gener- 
ally is  not  a  free  school,  but  the  quarterly  charge  for  tuition  is  small  as 
compared  with  the  actual  cost  of  instruction  in  private  institutions  of  the 
same  grade.  The  fees  payable  in  advance  are  £1.  Is.  per  quarter.  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  all  the  branches  of  the  liberal  education 
suitable  to  boys,  from  eight  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 

In  connection  with  this  mention  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  we 
will  introduce  a  few  historical  facts,  which  point  back  to  a  very  early 
period  for  the  origin  of  the  system  of  parochial  schools  in  Scotland.  The 
funds  out  of  which  the  edifice  now  occupied  by  the  high  school  was  built, 
and  which  was  completed  in  1829,  at  an  expenseof  £34,199,  were  derived, 
in  part,  from  endowments  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood,  founded 
by  David  I.,  in  1236,  with  which  this  school  was  connected  as  early  aa 
1500.  The  school  came  into  the  management  of  the  magistrates  of 
Edinburgh  in  1566.  Prior  to  that,  a  grammar  school  had  existed  in  the 
Cannongatc,  under  the  charge  of  the  friars  of  the  same  monastery,  "  past 
the  memorie  of  man,"  as  is  stated  in  a  memorial  to  the  privy  council,  in 
1580.  In  the  year  1173,  Perth  and  Stirling  had  their  school,  of  whick 
the  monks  of  Dumfemline  were  directors.    Authentic  records  introduee 
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118  to  Similar  institutions  in  the  towns  of  Aberdeen  and  Ayr.  The  schools 
in  the  county  of  Roxburgh  were  under  the  care  of  the  monks  of  Eelao 
as  early  as  1211 ;  those  of  St  Andrew,  in  1233 ;  and  those  of  Montrose,  in 
1329. 

The  success  of  the  school  system  of  Scotland  is  to  be  attributed  to  their 
being  erected  on  a  permanent  and  conspicuous  foundation,  and  to  that 
particular  constitution  which  made  the  situation  of  the  teacher  desirable 
to  young  men  of  education,  for  its  competent  salary,  permanence,  and  so- 
cial consideration.  Of  the  three  modes  of  providing  for  popular  instruc- 
tion,— that  in  which  the  scholars  pay  every  thing,  and  the  public  nothing ; 
that  in  which  the  public  pay  every  thing  by  a  tax  on  property,  or  by 
avails  of  permanent  funds,  and  the  scholars  nothing ;  and  that  in  which 
the  burden  is  shared  by  both, — the  latter  was  adopted  in  the  original  plan 
of  the  Scotch  schools.  The  existence  of  the  school  was  not  left  to  chance 
or  charity,  but  was  permanently  fixed  by  law  on  every  parish.  The 
school  edifice  and  the  residence  of  the  teacher  were  to  be  provided  for  by 
public  assessment,  as  much  as  the  church,  or  the  public  road,  or  bridge. 
The  salary  of  the  teachers  was  so  far  fixed  by  law,  that  it  could  not  sink 
below  the  means  of  a  respectable  maintenance  according  to  the  standard 
of  living  in  a  majority  of  the  country  parishes. 

Dr.  Chalmers,  in  his  valuable  "  Considerations  on  the  System  of  Paro- 
chial Schools  in  Scotland"  thus  notices  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
system : 

"  The  universality  of  the  habit  of  education  in  our  Lowland  parishes,  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  striking  fact  j  nor  do  we  think  that  the  mere  lowness  of  the  price 
forms  the  whole  explanation  of  it.  There  is  more  than  may  appear  at  first 
sight,  in  the  very  circumstance  of  a  marked  and  separate  edifice,  standing  vis- 
ibly out  to  the  eye  of  the  people,  with  its  familiar  and  oft-repeated  desi^ation. 
There  is  also  much  in  the  constant  residence  of  a  teacher,  moving  through  the 
people  of  his  locality,  and  of  recognized  office  and  distinction  amongst  them. 
Ana  perhaps  there  is  most  of  all  in  the  tie  which  binds  the  localitv  itself  to  the 
parochial  seminary,  that  has  lon^:  stood  as  the  place  of  repair,  for  the  successive 
youn^  belonging  to  the  parish;  for  it  is  thus  tnat  one  family  borrows  its  prac- 
tice from  another — and  the  example  spreads  from  house  to  house,  till  it  embraces 
the  whole  of  the  assigned  neighborhood — and  the  act  of  sending  their  children 
to  the  school,  passes  at  length  into  one  of  the  tacit,  but  well -understood  propri- 
eties of  the  vicinage— and  new  families  just  fall,  as  if  by  infection,  into  the  habit 
of  the  old  ones — so  as,  in  fact,  to  give  a  kind  of  firm,  mechanical  certainty  to 
the  operation  of  a  habit,  from  which  it  were  violence  and  singularity  to  depart, 
and  in  virtue  of  which,  education  has  acquired  a  universality  in  Scotland, 
which  is  unknown  in  the  other  countries  of  the  world." 

The  best  minds  of  Scotland  are  at  this  time  directed  to  a  re-constrae- 
tion  of  the  system  of  parochial  schools,  or  to  such  an  extension  of  its  bene- 
fits, as  will  reach  at  once,  the  wants  of  the  large  towns,  and  of  the  sparsely 
populated  parishes.  Among  the  plans  set  forth,  we  have  seen  nothing 
more  complete  than  the  following,  which  is  signed  by  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  names  in  Scotleuid. 

"The  subscribers  of  this  document,  believing  that  the  state  of  Scotland  and 
the  general  feeling  of  its  inhabitants  justify  and  demand  the  legislative  estab- 
lishment of  a  comprehensive  plan  of  national  education,  have  determined  that 
an  effort  shall  be  made  to  unite  the  friends  of  this  great  cause  on  principles  at 
once  so  general  and  so  definite  as  to  form  a  basis  for  practical  legislation ;  and 
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with  this  view,  they  adopt  the  followiDg  resolntions,  and  recommeDd  them  to  the 
consideration  of  the  coontry : — 

1.  That  while  it  might  tie  difficalt  to  describe,  witli  a  near  approach  to  sta- 
tistical precision,  the  exact  condition  of  Scotland  at  this  moment  in  regard  to 
education,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  a  people,  we  have  greatly  sunK  from 
our  former  elevated  position  among  educated  nations,  and  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  our  youth  are  left  without  education,  to  grow  up  in  an  ignorance  misera- 
ble to  themselves  and  dangerous  to  society ;  tnat  this  state  of  matters  is  the 
more  melancholy,  as  this  educational  destitution  is  found  chiefly  among  the 
masses  of  our  crowded  cities,  in  our  manufacturing  and  mining  districts,  and 
in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  where  the  people  are  not  likely  spon- 
taneously to  provide  instruction  for  themselves ;  that  the  quality  of  education, 
even  where  it  does  exist,  is  oAen  as  defective  as  its  quantity;  and  that  this  is  a 
state  of  things  requiring  an  immediate  remedy. 

2.  That  the  subscribers  hold  it  to  be  of  vital  and  primary  importance  that 
sound  religious  instruction  be  communicated  to  all  tne  youth  of  the  land  by 
teachers  duly  qualified;  and  they  express  this  conviction  in  the  full  belief  that 
there  will  never  beany  enlargement  of  education  in  Scotland,  on  a  popular  and 
Dational  basis,  which  will  not  carry  with  it  an  extended  distribution  or  religious 
instruction;  while,  from  the  strong  religious  views  entertained  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  the  interest  which  they  take  in  the  mat- 
ter of  education,  the  subscribers  can  see  in  the  increase  of  knowledge  only  an 
enlargement  of  the  desire  and  of  the  capacity  to  communicate  a  full  reli«?ious 
education  to  the  generation  whose  parents  have  participated  in  this  advantage. 

3.  That  the  parish  schools  of  Scotland  are  quite  inadequate  to  the  educa- 
tional wants  of  the  country,  and  are  defective  and  objectionable  in  consequence 
of  the  smallness  of  the  class  invested  with  the  patronage,  the  limited  portion  of 
the  community  from  which  the  teachers  are  selected,  the  general  inadequacy 
of  their  remuneration,  and  the  system  of  management  applicable  to  the  schools, 
inferring  as  it  does  the  exclusive  control  of  church  courts;  that  a  general  sys- 
tem of  national  education,  on  a  sound  and  popular  basis,  and  capable  of  com- 
municating instruction  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  is  urgently  called  for; 
and  that  provision  should  be  made  to  include  in  any  such  scheme,  not  only  all 
the  parisn  schools,  but  also  all  existing  schools,  wherever  they  are  required  by 
the  necessities  of  the  population,  whose  supporters  may  be  desirous  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  advantages. 

4.  That  the  teachers  appointed  under  the  system  contemplated  by  the  subscri- 
bers should  not  be  required  by  law  to  subscnbe  any  religious  lest ;  that  Normal 
Schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  should  be  established  ;  that,  under  a  general 
arrangement  for  the  examination  of  the  qualifications  of  schoolmasters,  the  p os- 
ses^sion  of  a  license  of  certificate  of  qualification  should  be  necessary  to  entitle 
a  teacher  to  become  a  candidate  for  any  school  under  the  national  system ;  and 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  adequate  remuneration  of  all  teachers 
who  may  be  so  appointed. 

5.  That  the  dutjf  and  responsibility  of  communicating  religious  instruction  to 
children  have,  in  the  opinion  of  the  subscribers,  been  committed  by  God  to  their 
parents,  and  through  tnem  to  such  teachers  as  they  may  choose  to  intrust  with 
that  duty ;  that  in  the  numerous  schools  throughout  Scotland,  which  have  been 
founded  and  supported  by  private  contribution,  the  reli^ous  element  has  al- 
ways held  a  prominent  place;  and  that,  were  the  power  of  selecting  the  masters, 
fixing  the  branches  to  oe  taught,  and  managing  the  schools,  at  present  vested 
by  law  in  the  Heritors  of  Scotland  and  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Established 
Church,  to  be  transferred  to  the  heads  of  families  under  a  national  system  of 
education,  the  subscribers  would  regard  such  an  arrangement  as  affording  not 
only  a  basis  of  union  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country,  but  a  far 
better  security  than  any  that  at  present  exists  ootn  for  a  good  secular  and  a 
good  Christian  education. 

6.  That  in  regard  to  a  legislative  measure,  the  subscribers  are  of  opinion, 
with  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Chalmers,  that '  there  is  no  other  method  or  extri- 
cation,' from  the  difficulties  with  which  the  question  of  education  in  connection 
with  religion  is  encompassed  in  this  countiy,  than  the  plan  suggested  by  him 
as  the  only  practicable  one, — namely,  '  That  in  any  public  measure  for  helping 
on  the  education  of  the  people,  government  [should]  abstain  from  introducing 
the  element  of  religion  at  all  into  their  part  of  the  scheme,  and  this,  not  because 
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they  held  the  matter  to  be  insignificant— the  contrary  might  be  strongly  ex- 
pressed in  the  preamble  of  their  act — but  on  the  groniul  that,  in  the  present  di- 
vided state  of  the  Christian  world,  they  would  take  no  cc^izance  of,  Just  be- 
cause they  would  attempt  no  control  over,  the  religion  of  applicants  for  aid- 
leaving  this  matter  entire  to  the  parties  who  had  to  do  with  the  erection  and 
management  of  the  schools  which  they  had  been  called  npon  to  assist  A 
grant  by  the  State  upon  this  footing  might  be  regarded  as  being  appropriately 
and  exclusively  the  expression  of  their  value  for  a  good  secular  education.' 

7.  That  in  order  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Scotland  eenerally 
in  a  national  system  of  education,  as  well  as  to  secure  its  efficiencr,  the  following 
should  be  its  main  features : — 1st,  That  Local  Boards  should  be  established, 
the  members  to  be  appointed  by  popular  election,  on  the  principle  of  giving  the 
franchise  to  all  male  heads  of  families  being  householders;  and  with  tnese 
Boards  should  lie  the  selection  of  masters,  the  general  management  of  the 
schools,  and  the  right,  without  undue  interference  with  the  master,  to  direct  the 
branches  of  education  to  be  taught.  2d,  That  there  should  be  a  general  su- 
perintending authority,  so  constituted  as  to  secure  the  public  confidence,  and 
to  be  responsible  to  the  country  through  Pariiament,  which,  without  supersed- 
ing the  Local  Boards,  should  see  that  their  duties  are  not  neglected — prevent 
abuses  from  being  perpetrated  through  •carelessness  or  design — check  extrava- 
gant expenditure — protect  the  interests  of  all  parties — collect  and  preserve  the 
general  statistics  or  education — and  diffuse  throughout  the  country,  by  commu- 
nication with  the  local  boards,  such  koowled^  on  the  subject  of  education, 
and  such  enlightened  views,  as  their  authoritative  position,  and  their  command 
of  aid  from  the  highest  intellects  in  the  country,  may  enable  them  to  commu- 
nicate. 

Were  such  a  system  adopted,  the  subscribers  are  of  ojnnion  that  it  would  be 
quite  unnecessary  either  for  the  legislature  or  any  central  authority  to  dictate 
or  control  the  education  to  be  imparted  in  the  National  Schools,  or  to  prescribe 
any  subject  to  be  taught,  or  book  to  be  used ;  and  should  a  measure  founded  on 
these  suggestions  become  law,  not  only  would  the  subscribers  feel  it  to  be  their 
duty,  but  they  confidently  believe  the  ministers  and  religious  communities  in 
the  various  localities  would  see  it  to  be  theirs,  to  use  all  their  influence  in  pro- 
moting such  arrangements  as,  in  the  working  of  the  plan,  would  efifectually  se- 
cure a  sound  religious  education  to  the  chilaren  attending  the  schools." 

In  September,  1847,  on  the  invitation  of  an  educational  association  of 
Glasgow,  a  large  meeting  of  teachers  from  various  parts  of  Scotland  was 
convened  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  "the  Educational  Insti- 
tute of  Scotland"  was  formed.  The  following  Is  the  preamble  of  the 
constitution : 

"As  the  office  of  a  public  teacher  is  one  of  great  responsibility,  and  of  much 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  community ;  as  it  requires  for  its  right  dis- 
charge, a  considerable  amount  of  professional  acquirements  and  skill ;  and  as 
there  is  no  organized  bodv  in  Scotland,  whose  duty  it  is  to  ascertain  and  cer- 
tify the  qualifications  oftnose  intending  to  enter  upon  thisofiice,  and  whose  at- 
testation shall  be  a  sufficient  recommendation  to  tne  individual,  and  guarantee 
to  his  employers;  it  is  expedient  that  the  teachers  of  Scotland,  agreeably  to  the 
practice  of  other  liberal  professions,  should  unite  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
this  defect  in  the  educational  arran^ments  of  the  country*,  and  thereby  oi  in- 
creasing their  efficiency,  improving  tneir  condition,  and  raising  the  standard  of 
education  in  general." 

Among  the  modes  of  advancing  the  objects  of  the  Institute,  are  speci* 
fied  ''  the  dissemination  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Uieory  and  practice  of 
education  by  means  of  public  lectures,  and  the  institutbn  of  llbrariet.* 
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Since  the  foregoing  account  of  the  parochial  school  system  was  writ- 
ten, the  author  has  availed  himself  of  a  brief  visit  to  that  country  to 
gather  additional  information  respecting  the  means  and  state  of  educa- 
tbn  generally  in  Scotland.  The  population,  in  1851,  was  2,870,784,  of 
which  number,  one-sixth,  or  about  480,000  children  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  sixteen  years,  should  be  at  school  a  portion  of  the  year.  From 
tlie  best  data  he  could  consult,  there  were  not  much  more  than  half  that 
number  at  school  in  the  year  1852 ;  and  of  those  who  attended  school, 
less  than  one  half  were  to  be  found  in  the  parochial  schools.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  summary  of  the  different  classes  of  schools: 

I.  Parochial  Schools. — The  law,  since  1696,  provides  for  one  school 
in  each  of  the  1,049  parishes,  which  is  not  incorporated  as  a  Royal 
Burgh,  by  authorizing  the  heritors  or  proprietors  of  land  to  the  value  of 
XlOO,  with  tlie  minister,  to  elect,  and,  in  default  of  such  election  for  four 
months,  the  county  commissioners  to  elect  a  schoolmaster.  The  person 
thus  elected,  after  obtaining  from  the  presbytery  within  which  the 
parish  is  situated,  a  certificate  of  his  being  qualified,  and  signing  the 
confession  of  faith  and  formula  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  is  entitled  to 
an  annual  salary  of  not  less  than  £25,  a  commodious  house  for  a  school, 
a  dwelling  house  of  at  least  two  apartments  and  a  kitchen,  an  inclosed 
garden  of  at  least  one  acre,  or  its  equivalent  in  money,  and  such  school 
fees  from  the  parents  ks  shall  be  fixed  by  the  heritors  and  minister. 
The  teacher  must  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  presbytery,  which 
is  represented  practically  by  the  minister  of  the  parish.  The  parochial 
■chool  is  not  strictly  a  primary  school,  but  in  many  pariihes  embraces 
instruction  which  belongs  to  the  academy  or  grammar  .school,  the 
teacher  being  not  unfrequently  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  universities, 
and  many  of  the  scholars  being  fitted  there  for  the  university.  Neither 
is  it  a  free  school.  The  sum  (X30,000)  realized  from  school  fees,  in 
1851,  exceeded  the  amount  raised  by  tax  on  the  heritors,  exclusive  of 
the  accommodation  of  the  school-house,  and  the  master's  dwelling  and 
garden.  The  whole  number  attending  these  schools  in  1852  was  about 
76,000. 

IL  Royai  Burgh  Schools, — These  exist  in  parishes  included  within 
the  limits  of  towns  incorporated  by  royal  charter,  and  which  are  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  the  parochial  system.  They  are  generally  gram- 
mar schools,  and  are  established  by  the  municipal  council,  and  supported 
partly  by  endowment  or  municipal  grant,  but  principally  by  school  fees. 
The  whole  number  of  Burgh  Schools  does  not  exceed  90,  with  about 
5,500  pupils. 

III.  Sessional  Schools, — These  are  confined  to  the  populous  parishes, 
and  are  established  and  supported  by  the  Kirk  session,  in  addition  to  the 
parochial  school.  In  1851,  there  were  104  Sessional  schools,  witli  11,892 
scholars. 

IV.  Assembly  iSc/iM2s.— Since  1824,  the  General  Assembly  has  main- 
tained, out  of  a  system  of  church  collections,  schools  in  destitute  districts, 
priocipally  in  the  Highlands'and  Islands,    In  1851,  there  were  118 
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Bchools  in  these  districts,  and  44  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  Hiaintained 
by  the  Assembly,  besides  14  female  schools,  with  ao  attendaoce,  in  all, 
of  over  14,000  pupils.  Besides  these  schools,  the  Assembly  maintains 
two  normal  schools,  one  at  Edinburgh,  and  one  at  Glasgow,  erected  at 
an  expense  of  over  £25,000,  ($125,000)  in  which  137  teachers  were  io 
training. 

V!  Society  Schools. — To  aid  certain  localities,  not  reached  by  the 
parochial  system,  societies  have  been  formed.  The  earliest  of  these, 
was  the  "  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,'^^  commenced 
in  1701,  and  having  now  a  permanent  fund  of  over  £100,000,  the  annual 
income  of  which  supports  or  aids  about  230  schools.  The  Gaelic  School 
Society  in  Edinburgh,  and  an  auxilliary  society  in  Glasgow,  roaintaio 
about  80  schools  for  poor  children  of  Highland  pajientage. 

VI.  Adventure  or  Private  Schools. — In  all  large  towns,  schools  are 
established  by  private  teachers  at  their  own  risks,  and  dependent  on  the 
fees  or  tuition  of  the  scholars.  They  originate  in  the  real  or  alleged 
demand  of  additional  accommodations  to  those  provided  by  law,  or  by 
various  religious  communions,  or  for  a  better  or  at  least  a  different  kind 
of  instruction. 

VII.  Orphan  Houses  and  other  Endowed  Schools,  —  Besides  the 
richly  endowed  hospitals  and  asylums  for  orphan  children  in  Edinburgh 
and  other  cities  of  Scotland,  there  are  other  large  endowments  for  the 
permanent  support  of  ordinary  elementary  and  grammar  scliools.  These 
endowments  yield  an  income  of  over  £50,000,  and  support  over  100  inde- 
pendent schools,*  besides  augmentingf  the  salaries  of  a  still  larger  num- 
ber of  teachers. 

VIII.  Schools  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church. — The  disrop- 
tion  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  separate  organization  of  the 
Free  Church,  has  led  to  prodigious  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to 
establish  a  system  of  schools  in  connection  with  the  churches  in  its  com- 
munion. The  system  embraces  a  college,  with  special  reference  to 
theological  education,  two  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers,  a 
grammar  school  in  every  large  town,  an  elementary  school  in  connectioQ 
with  every  church,  and  subordinate  schools  and  evening  classes  in  large 
congregations,  and  missionary  schools  in  destitute  localities.  The  ex- 
pense is  borne  by  a  general  education  fund,  made  up  of  annual  collec- 
tions, and  applicable  to  building  purposes,  and  a  schoolmasters'  sosten- 
tation  fund,  in  aid  of  teachers'  salaries.  The  results  of  this  movement 
are  not  fully  developed — but  it  has  absorbed  into  the  connection  of  the 
Free  Church  many  adventure  or  private  schools,  and  thus  placed  them 

*  Amonf  these  maj  be  mentioned  Milne'i  Free  School  of  Fochaben  The  foamier  of  thto 
school  was  Alexander  Milne,  who  was  born  in  Fochabers,  but  amassed  %o  estate  &i 
SlQOfiOa  in  New  Orleans,  which  he  bequeathed  by  will  to  found  a  Free  Sdiool  in  Mi  astlfi 
place,  for  the  benefit  of  the  parishes  of  Bellie  and  Ordifish. 

t  James  Diclt,  born  at  Forres,  at  his  death,  bequeathed  an  estate  ofoTcr  XI  18,798,  tb«  IncosM 
of  which  is  applied  to  the  auirmentation  of  the  salaries  of  parochial  schoolnaMtrala  Iheeous* 
ties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Mora/. 
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under  better  raperrisiony  and  on  a  more  certain  ibandation ;  and,  at  the 
iame  time,  while  it  has  multiplied  schools  in  destitute  districts,  it  has 
weakened  the  eflSciency  of  the  parochiid  and  assembly  schools  by  estab- 
liahin;  competing  schools  in  the  same  neighborhood.  In  1851,  the 
■chods  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church  and  aided  by  its  fhnd  were 
AB  follows : — 

4S4  Congregational  schools — schools  connected  with  particular  con- 
gregations, and  rcceiying  aid  from  the  Schoolmasters*  Susten- 
tation  fund  of  the  Church. 

174  Side  or  district  schools. 
13  Municipal  schools — ^planted  in  destitute  localities. 
6  Grammar* schools. 
2  Normal  schools. 

618  Schools,  with  689  teachers,  and  67,956  pupils,  toward  which  the 
Educational  Committee  of  the  Church  contributed  £14,000,  or  about 
$85,000,  in  the  year  1851.  The  sum  contributed  in  school  fees  and  local 
subscriptions  to  these  schools  exceeds  £15,000,  or  $70,000. 

To  the  pupils  attending  the  above  schools,  the  committee  add  15,000 
<:hildren  attending  erening  schools,  making  78,887  scholars  under  the 
general  supcnrisicm  and  influence  of  the  Free  Church  in  1851. 

IX.  SchooU  in  connection  with  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Churchy  the 
United  Fra^terian  Ghurchee^  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. — The 
disruption  of  the  Free  from  the  Established  Church  of  Scotiand,  has  led 
to  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  different  religious  communions  to  establish 
separate  denominational  schools,  and  has  awakened  public  attention  to 
the  religions  tests  and  other  features  of  the  parochial  system  which  are 
inconsistent  with  the  claims  of  different  denominations  to  an  equality  of 
civil  privileges.  The  statistics  of  these  denominational  schools  in  1852 
were  as  follows : — 

United  Presbyterian  Church  has  54  schools,  with  5,009  scholars. 

Scotch  Episcopal  "        «*    68        "        "    6,900        " 

Roman  CatiioUc  "        "40        "        "    5,000        «* 

Other  denominations  have  15        **        **    1,000        " 

In  addition  to  the  educational  bequests  mentioned  in  the  Note  on  the 
foregoing  page,  the  following  may  be  cited  : — 

George  Hsriot,  celebrated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  the  ^^  Jingling 
Ocordie  **  of  James  VI.,  was  borne  in  1568.  He  succeeded  to  his  fether's 
business  as  a  goldsmith,  in  one  of  the  booths  then  and  for  long  after- 
wards attached  to  St  Giles*  Church. 

In  1597,  he  was  appointed  goldsmith  to  Ann  of  Denmark,  the  Queen 
Consort,  and  in  1601,  jeweler  to  the  King.  The  Queen  was  very  fond 
of  jewelry  for  her  own  use,  profuse  in  presents  of  it  to  others,  and  very 
changeful  in  her  taste  for  particular  articles.  In  all  these  respects  she 
was  naturally  followed  by  the  court  circles  of  the  time. 

On  the  removal  of  the  court  to  London,  Heriot,  who  accompanied  it, 
found  a  greatiy  enlarged  field  for  his  business,  as  well  as  more  wealthy 
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customers.  He  was  also  &  money  lender,  as  it  was  then  usual '  for  men 
in  his  business  to  be,  and  before  his  death  had  amassed  a  considerable 
fortune. 

Soon  after  his  death  his  monej,  with  the  exception  of  some  legades, 
was  invested,  as  he  had  previously  wished,  in  the  purchase  of  land  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  The  subsequent  value 
of  the  property,  as  the  site  mainly  of  the  new  town  of  Edinburgh,  coun- 
tenanced a  greatly  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  original  bequest,  which 
was  somewhat  less  than  2*^,000^.,  though  the  annual  income  is  now  not 
less  than  16,500/. 

Nothing  was  at  first  contemplated,  or  till  1846  thought  ot,  beyond  the 
hospital,  which  bears  the  name  of  '*  HerioVi^^^  and  which  was  the  first 
of  the  kind  in  Scotland.  The  model  in  the  founder's  mind  was  the  Blue- 
coat  School  in  London. 

Instead  of  extending  the  hospital  itself,  as  had  been  contemplated,  an 
Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  to  build  and  maintain  out-schools  on  the 
Heriot  foundation.  These  were  not  to  be  of  the  hospital  kind,  hut  ordi- 
nary day-schools,  for  the  class  of  children  that  usually  attend  the  Ses- 
sional and  other  schools,  provided  in  large  towns  for  the  children  of  the 
laboring  classes.  The  children  are  neither  lodged,  fed,  nor  clothed,  but 
receive  their  education  gratU  on  condition  of  regularity  of  attendance. 

The  sites  have  been  selected  in  the  most  densely-peopled  quarters  of 
the  town.  Twelve  have  now  been  erected ;  eight  for  boys  and  girls,  and 
four  for  infimts. 

Andrew  Bell,  whose  name  is  well  known  as  opposed  to  that  of  Lan- 
caster  in  the  controversy  regarding  the  merit  of  originating  the  monito- 
rial system,  left  his  fortune,  with  the  exception  of  special  legacies,  in  two 
large  bequests,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  those  educational  views 
which  he  had  gradually  been  led  to  consider  as  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  whole  human  race. 

One  deed,  dated  May,  1880,  conveyed  in  trust  to  the  then  provost  of 
St  Andrew's,  the  two  ministers  of  the  town  church,  to  be  followed  by 
their  succeissors,  and  to  Professor  Alexander,  to  be  followed  by  the  Sheriff 
Depute  of  Fife,  and  his  successors  in  office,120,0002.,  to  be  employed  in 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  schools  on  the  Madras,  or  monitorial 
system.  Of  this  sum  60,0002.  was  allotted  to  St  Andrew's,  10,0002.  to 
Edinburgh,  10,0002.  to  Glasgow,  10,0002.  to  Leith,  10,0002.  to  Aberdeen, 
10,0002.  to  Inverness,  and  10,0002.  to  a  Naval  school  in  London.  As  an 
equivalent  to  10,0002.,  the  estate  of  Egmor,  valued  at  4002.  a  year,  was 
left  to  Cupar  of  Fife  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Another  deed  conveyed  the  residue  of  his  estate,  with  special  and 
general  directions,  to  other  trustees,  of  whom  Lord  Leven  and  Mr.  Cook| 
AV.  S.,  are  now  the  acting  parties.  This  yielded  at  the  time  about  85,- 
0002L,  which  has  been  considerably  increased  by  accumulations  frooi 
interest 
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1.  Physical  exercise  for  the  healthy  growth  and  relaxation  of  the 
body ;  exercises  of  observation,  conception,  and  imagination,  for  the 
mind;  and  moral  and  religious  lessons  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
heart,  are  the  principal  engagements  of  infancy,  and,  therefore,  of 
the  infant  school.  Under  physical  exercise  we  include  the  right  reg- 
ulation of  the  physical  circumstances  in  which  the  child  receives  his 
instruction,  which,  though  he  is  outwardly  passive  under  them,  very 
greatly  influence  the  tone  of  his  mind  and  feelings;  physical  exer* 
cises,  strictly  so  called,  requiring  positive  bodily  exertion,  such  as  he 
18  subjected  to  in  the  school-room ;  the  recreation  of  the  play-ground, 
where,  in  full  apparent  freedom,  he  is  yet  under  superintendence; 
and,  lastly,  singing,  which  in  one  aspect  of  it  is  one  of  the  keenest  of 
all  the  physical  incitements  to  the  general  work  of  the  school.  Exer- 
cises of  observation  and  conception  are  given  by  means  of  things  or 
objects  such  as  the  eye  can  see,  the  hand  handle,  and  the  ear  hear ; 
their  appearance  to  the  eye  in  color,  form,  and  size ;  to  the  touch  in 
weight,  hardness,  and  other  qualities;  to  the  ear  in  sound.  As  a 
distinct  exercise  of  observation  by  this  last  sense,  is  to  be  mentioned 
the  combination  of  musical  sounds  by  singing.  Ex^cises  of  imagin- 
ation are  found  in  the  elementary  geographical  lesson,  in  which  the 
pupil  is  required  to  group  natural  things,  such  as  he  has  already  ob- 
served, variously  as  to  place ;  and  in  reading  or  relating  stories  of 
Teal  or  imaginary  life.  Moral  and  religious  instruction  comprises  doc- 
trines or  points  for  belief  in  morality  and  religion ;  feelings  to  be 
cherished,  and  actions  to  be  practiced.  This  kind  of  instruction  maj 
for  the  most  part  be  best  given  in  the  form  of  incidental  reflections 
throughout  the  daily  work,  and  exercises  of  devotion. 

2.  The  instruction  of  the  infant  school  is  carried  on  through  the 
medium  of  familiar  conversation  between  the  teacher  and  his  pupils. 

•  From  «*  Prtnefpha  mnd  PraeHa  of  Barl^  and  b^tau  Sckotl  Education,-    Ediobmfh 
ThomM  CoiuUble  Sb  Co. 
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They  can  not  read  when  they  begin  their  course ;  yet  they  have  pow- 
ers which  are  eager  for  activity.  The  most  advanced  of  them,  thougli 
they  may  be  able  to  read  very  easy  narrative,  have  not  that  facility 
that  enables  them  to  extract  information  from  what  they  read ;  and, 
even  if  by  the  teacher^s  help  they  can  turn  this  to  account,  they  ought 
to  know,  and  they  are  able  to  know,  much  more  than  this  source  can 
supply  them  with.  It  is  most  unnatural  to  make  their  reading-power 
the  measure  of  their  intellectual  activity.  It  is  by  conversation  upon 
actual  objects  and  feelings  that  the  parent  first  calls  forth  the  glim- 
gering  intelligence  of  the  child ;  so  it  is  by  conversation,  or,  to  call  it 
by  its  technical  name,  oral  instruction,  that  the  teacher  is  to  continue 
the  process  which  the  parent  has  begun.  By  this  method  alone  is  it 
possible  to  give  the  child  a  stimulus  to  attention ;  for  it"  interposes 
nothing  between  the  child  and  the  living  voice  of  his  instructor  to 
prevent  the  full  play  of  that  mutual  sympathy  which  is  the  very 
breath  of  the  school  life.  By  this  method  alone  is  it  possible  to  give 
an  impulse  to  his  observation,  imagination,  curiosity  ;  for  it  submits 
interesting  things  to  his  inspection,  while  it  humors  his  volatility  by 
turning  aside  to  notice  any  thing  that  attracts  his  own  notice  by  the 
way.  And  by  this  method  alone  is  it  possible  to  engage  the  child  in 
full  activity  without  restraining  his  freedom ;  the  teacher  presents  to 
him  things  of  which  he  already  knows  something,  and,  speaking 
to  him  as  a  friend  and  companion  rather  than  as  a  preceptor,  easily 
draws  from  him  the  knowledge  he  is  so  willing  to  show. 

3.  There  is  another  aspect  of  this  oral  instruction  not  less  impor- 
tant ;  it  is  our  great  means  for  giving  the  child  the  use  of  his  mother- 
tongue.  When  the  time  comes  for  the  parent  to  initiate  the  child  ia 
this,  she  does  not  make  ^  set "  lessons  on  language ;  she  speaks  to 
him  of  things  and  feelings  in  which  he  will  be  interested,  knowing 
that  in  learning  of  these  he  is  learning  to  speak.*  The  teacher  must 
proceed  in  the  same  way.  Language  is  nothing  apart  from  ideas ; 
words  must  be  taught  to  the  infant  in  connection  with  things.  This 
aspect  of  oral  instryction  is  frequently  forgotten  in  the  infant  school ; 
otherwise,  it  would  not  be  thrust  into  the  subordinate  place  it  is  often 
found  to  occupy.  In  oral  instruction,  whatever  subjects  it  deals  with, 
the  teacher  should  remember  that  he  is  training  the  child  to  language. 
He  must  engage  each  one,  therefore,  in  conversation ;  he  must  vary 
the  subjects  of  conversation,  as  each  subject  has  a  vocabulary  partio- 
ular  to  itself;  he  must  watch  attentively  to  secure  a  gradual  increase 
of  power  over  words,  content  at  first,  perhaps,  with  their  utterance  of 
single  words,  but  looking,  by  and  by,  for  phrasfv,  and  then  easy 

*SeeGinrd,ehap.  i. 
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tenceB.  Nor  must  he  be  wearied  with  repetitions,  as  the  children  are 
just  beginning  their  exercises  in  language,  and  require  long  and 
varied  practice  to  learn  its  endless  variety  of  forms.  Whilst  oral  in- 
Btruction  is  the  rule  in  the  infant  school,  it  is  pre-eminently  the  want 
of  the  youngest  infiints.  The  teacher  may  observe  in  the  elder  pupils 
some  diminution  of  interest  in  the  oral  lessons ;  this  is  one  of  the 
symptoms  that  the  time  has  come  for  advancing  them  from  the  infant 
school.  They  have  now  got  a  practical  command  over  speech  which 
serves  them  for  all  ordinary  purposes ;  and  th^y  not  only  require,  but 
feel  a  desire  for,  the  new  field  of  exercise  which  book-instruction  gives. 
But  the  younger  children  have  no  such  command  of  language ;  and 
^hat  they  want  most  is  such  a  knowledge  of  the  names  of  common 
things  and  actions  as  shall  enable  them  to  characterize  these  when 
they  see  them,  and  to  hold  intercourse  with  their  fellows  regarding 
them.  Hence  their  acquisition  of  language  goes  on  with  g^at  rapid- 
ity. The  younger  the  children,  therefore,  the  more  should  they  be 
occupied  by  oral  instruction. 

4.  What  are  we  to  say  of  book-learning,  which  in  point  of  fact  oc- 
cupies a  place  in  all  infant  schools  ?  The  power  to  read  with  intelli- 
gence is  the  greatest  benefit  which  school-education  bestows  upon  us ; 
for  this  enables  us  to  educate  ourselves  in  after-life.  Not  unnaturally, 
therefore,  th^  reading-lesson  occupies  the  principal  place  in  the  com- 
mon school.  It  does  not  follow  from  this,  however,  that  it  should 
hold,  as  it  is  commonly  made  to  hold,  the  principal  place  in  the  in&nt 
school ;  for  the  proper  study  of  it  requires  certain  powers  which  the 
child  in  the  first  period  of  his  education  does  not  possess.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  reading  is'an  effort  for  the  child,  whilst  conversation  is 
not  Even  to  read  mechanically  is  so.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to 
fix  his  eye  upon  a  page,  and  to  thread  his  way  from  word  to  word, 
and  from  line  to  line,  in  their  close  succession,  without  feelmg  a  strain 
upon  the  nerves  of  sight,  and  through  them  upon  the  brain,  which 
has  only  to  be  prolonged  to  do  him  serious  injury.  To  read  with  in- 
telligence is  a  double  or  complex  effort  It  includes  all  the  effort 
necessary  for  mechanical  reading,  and  in  addition  the  effort  which  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  mind  moving  at  the  same  rate  as  the  eye. 
The  mechanical  motion  tends  from  the  first  to  outstrip  the  mental ; 
and  the  efl^rt  to  keep  them  together  is  the  most  painful  to  which  the 
infimt  can  be  subjected.  The  brain  is  under  a  twofold  strain ;  that 
from  without  through  the  nerves  of  sight,  and  that  from  within  pro- 
ceeding from  the  reflex  action  of  the  mind  upon  it  Well  has  it 
been  said  that  *^  it  is  not  so  much  the  actual  process  of  learning  to 
read  as  the  consequences  of  being  able  to  read  during  early  years 
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that  are  to  be  guarded  against"  From  physical  considerations,  then 
— which  dictate  the  fundamental  law  in  infant  education — we  con- 
clude that  is  imprudent  to  have  the  child's  attention  fixed  for  anj 
considerable  portion  of  a  day  on  a  book.* 

5.  Systematic  reading  from  books  should  be  delayed  till  the  child 
becomes  physically  capable  of  a  little  conscious  effort,  which  it  does 
about  four  and  a  half  or  five  years  of  age ;  that  is  to  say,  it  may  be 
carried  on  during  the  last  year  and  a  half  or  two  years  of  his  infant- 
school  attendance.  There  would  be  no  harm  in  delaying  it  even  till 
the  very  end  of  this  period ;  his  progress  would  be  all  the  more  rapid 
when  he  did  begin.  But  on  this  point  the  teacher  may  defer  to  the 
desires  of  parents,  provided  he  do  not  urge  forward  the  child  too 
much  with  the  reading-task,  by  keeping  him  at  his  book  over  an  im- 
moderate proportion  of  his  daily  time.  During  the  first  half  of  hit 
infant-school  attendance,  the  child  should  be  prepared  for  learning  to 
read  rather  than  engaged  in  reading.  His  oral  instruction  will  pot 
him  in  possession  of  a  large  number  of  words  with  their  applications ; 
without  which  it  is  altogether  a  solecism  to  engage  him  with  written 
language.  It  can  abo  make  him  acquainted  with  the  forms  and 
sounds  of  all  the  most  familiar  words  of  the  language,  and  with  the 
elements  of  words,  in  connection  with  the  thinff8  which  it  speaks  to 
him  about,  not  only  without  tasking  him,  but  by  wa^r  of  amuse- 
ment. 

With  these  limitations  we  may  consent  to  reckon  the  reading- 
lesson  as  one  of  the  occupations  of  the  infant  school. 

6.  The  following  table  presents  at  one  view  the  diflferent  parts  of 
the  school-work  :f — 


1.  Healthy  condition  of  the  school-room. 

2.  Physical 

3.  Recreati 

4.  Singing. 


^  J  2.  Physical  exercises  in  schooL 

1  HYSiCAL, -^3    RecreaUon  in  play-ground. 


«  Tb«  limits  to  the  um  of  books  io  infancy  are  nowhere  better  defined  than  in  the  work  oa 
Home  Edueatwitt"  above  referred  to,  chap,  ir ,  which  should  be  carefiilljr  read  by  the  Ha* 
Jent  **  Not  a  syllable  of  book  learning/'  says  the  author,  **need  hart  been  acquired,  aad 
scarcely  a  task  learned,  and  yet  the  mind  of  a  child  In  iu  fifth  year,  may  be  not  merely  is  a 
ftate  of  the  happiest  moral  activity,  but  may  be  intellectually  alire,  and  actually  poaasaard  too 
of  various  Information  concerning  the  visible  universe ;  and  he  may  have  made  acquaintaaea 
with  whatever  presents  itself  under  a  pleasurable  aspect,  (and  assuredly  nothing  bat  what  It 
agreeable  should  be  presented  to  the  Infant  mind.")  Speaking  of  the  labor  of  the  child  ia 
reading  with  intelligence,  he  says,  •*  There  is  a  particular  jar  (between  the  mocloa  of  the  eye 
and  that  of  the  mind,]  a  want  of  sjrnchronous  movement,  and  a  aense  of  dlstrcai^  and  a  ^tnim 
which  quickly  exhaust  the  power  of  attention ;  or  if  persistad  in,  impair  the  brain.  .  .  . 
It  Is  certain  that  the  mddy  vigor  of  high  health  will  almost  always  be  found  In  inverse  pr»* 
portion  to  the  hours  in  the  day,  during  which  a  child  haa  a  book  before  bis  eyaa." 

t  On  the  general  character  of  early  Instruction,  Marcel  has  an  excellent  chapter  ia  bit  work 
ou  *»  Lanfuage."    See  book  ly.  chap.  1. 
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'1.  Objects 

2.  Number. 

3.  Color  and  form. 
Iktkllictuai^ "  4.  Sound. 

6.  (reographj. 

6.  Beading  and  reciting  to  pupila 
^  7.  Beading  and  spelling. 

1.  Doctrines  and  points  for  belieC 

MORAL  AKD  B«UO.0»8,     \  f  f^^^^  j,,,^^^ 

4.  Devotions. 

IL  PHYSICAL  CIBCUH8TAKCE8  07  IKSTRUCnON. 

7.  It  is  the  fint  and  constant  duty  of  the  infant-echool  teacher  to 
attend  to  the  regulation  of  physical  influences.  He  has  to  deal  with 
a  large  number  of  children,  of  tender  age,  of  different  temperaments 
and  degrees  of  health,  keenly  susceptible  of  external  influence  on  their 
bodily  frames,  and  liable  to  sufler  from  even  slight  irr^^larities.  A 
disregard  of  the  plainest  laws  of  health  in  the  school-room  must,  in 
the  end,  affect  the  health  of  the  children ;  in  the  meantime  it  pre- 
vents them  deriving  any  benefit  from  the  work  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged. For  his  own  sake,  too,  the  teacher  must  be  mindful  of  these 
laws.  If  he  is  depressed  in  spirits,  not  to  say  enfeebled  in  health,  the 
whole  school  suffers.  One  day's  work  in  a  close  room  may  not  affect 
him  much ;  but  no  constitution  can  resist  the  effect  of  a  continuance 
of  this  over  several  years.  It  is  in  the  fact  that  such  influences  oper- 
ate almost  imperceptibly  that  his  danger  lies.  Let  the  sanitary  state 
of  his  school-room,  then,  be  his  first  thought  when  he  enters  it  in  the 
morning;  and  let  his  thoughts  recur  to  this  at  the  end  of  every 
lesson. 

8.  First  in  order  of  importance  is  ventilation.  The  school  must 
have  a  steady  supply  of  fresh  air  throughout  the  day.  The  symp- 
toms which  indicate  neglect  of  this  are  very  plain.  Perhaps  the 
teacher  may  often  be  conscious  of  a  dimness  of  eyesight,  a  giddiness 
of  head,  a  general  languor  and  drowsiness  which  nothing  can  shake 
off  and  for  which  he  can  not  well  account ;  it  is  probable  they  are 
largely  owing  to  his  working  in  impure  air.  Many  continue  even  to 
bear  headaches,  sickness,  or  sore  throat,  without  ever  suspecting  that 
these  are  owing  to  the  same  cause.  If  such  be  the  effect  on  the 
teacher,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  children  will  escape  ?  Thdr 
countenances  and  the  tones  of  their  voice  are  some  index  to  the  state 
of  the  school.  And  if  the  teacher  will  scrutinize  these,  as  he  should 
accustom  himself  to  do,  he  will  be  kept  from  error  in  this  matter.  It 
is  not  enough  that  the  air  be  fresh  in  the  morning ;  or  that  the  win- 
dows be  opened  and  closed  fitfully  throughout  the  day,  just  as  acci- 
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dent  may  direct  his  attention  to  the  subject,  or  that  there  be  one 
stereotyped  degree  of  ventilation  throughout  the  year ;  this  is  a  mat- 
ter that  requires  attention  from  hour  to  hour,  and  from  day  to  day, 
according  to  wind  and  weather.  An  atmosphere  which  is  fresh  in 
the  morning  very  soon  becomes  vitiated  unless  it  is  changed,  and  the 
teacher  may  not  be  conscious  of  its  condition ;  he  can  not  do  better 
than  go  outside  occasionally  for  the  sake  of  oomparison. 

9.  Another  important  feature  is  the  keeping  up  of  a  proper  degree 
of  temperature  in  the  school-room.  Every  school  should  have  a  fire; 
and  the  teacher  should  regulate  it  throughout  the  day.  Where  there 
is  neither  fire  nor  stove,  we  need  hardly  wonder  that  the  windows 
should  be  kept  close  to  obtain  warmth.  Both  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture must  be  avoided.  If  the  temperature  be  kept  habitually  too 
high,  the  children  will  become  nervously  sensitive  of  cold.  At  the 
same  time  the  air  may  be  fresh  and  yet  injuriously  cold.  Particu- 
larly are  drafts  to  be  avoided.  As  many  schools  are  constructed,  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  these.  A  class  should  not  stand  immedi- 
ately under  an  open  window  or  behind  a  door. 

10.  The  management  of  light  is  not  so  much  attended  to  as  it 
ought  to  be  in  schools.  A  dull,  dingy  room,  in  which  the  eye  has  to 
strain  itself  to  discern  objects,  must  depress  the  elasticity  of  children. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  body  of  bright  light,  streaming  into  the  faces  of 
a  class,  can  not  but  produce  restlessness  and  inattention.  If  the  win* 
dows  are  not  well  placed  for  the  distribution  of  light,  the  teacher 
may,  perhaps,  modify  their  efiPects  by  regulating  the  state  of  the 
blinds.  Aji  infant  school  should  be  a  light,  cheerfbl  place.*  A  stone- 
color  is  most  suitable  for  the  walls. 

11.  Children  in  the  infant  school  are  not  capable  of  much  tension, 
either  mental  or  bodily.  A  great  deal  of  inattention  is  often  attribn- 
ted  to  willful  trifling,  which  would  be  more  justly  traced  to  the  teach- 
er's disregard  of  the  physical  capacity  of  the  children. 

The  hours  of  school  attendance  should  not  be  long;  never  exceed- 
ing four  daily  ;  distributed  thus,  two  hours  in  the  forenoon,  and  two 
in  the  afternoon,  with  an  hour's  interval ;  or  better,  into  three  sittings 
of  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  each  with  two  intervals  of  three  quar- 
ters each,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  school  admit  of  it  Whatever 
children  can  do  in  school,  they  will  accomplish  within  these  hours ; 
to  prolong  their  attendance  to  five  or  six  hours,  instead  of  aiding  their 
progress,  will  only  injure  their  health.     Parents  are  often  found  to 

*  The  manaffemenc  of  lifht  and  TentiUtion  is  referred  to  in  eome  of  the  iiiqMetor'trt|Mii1i| 
to  tht**Minule»  tf  CauncU^"  e.g^JLvf.  M.  MitcheU's,  1863^  and  1866-66,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
HeUnir*!,  186fr-66. 
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desne  thk  longer  attendaooe ;  bat  the  teacher  must  be  guided  neither 
bj  their  ignorance  nor  their  selfiehnese,  but  by  his  own  consciousneia 
of  what  is  right  in  this  matter;  for  it  is  he  alone  that  would  have  to 
bear  the  responsibility  in  the  event  of  any  child  being  injured. 

12.  Bvery  rooming  and  afternoon  should  be  occupied  by  varioaa 
lessons.  A  lesson  should  not  average  in  duration  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  and  on  no  account  exceed  twenty  minutes.  It  js  hard 
enough  to  sustain  the  attention  even  for  this  period,  and  no  child  will 
be  able  to  retain  more  than  we  can  tell  him  within  it  The  teacher 
should  subdivide  his  lesson  rather  than  trespass  beyond  this  limit. 
Lessons  of  different  kinds,  t.  e.,  occupying  different  senses,  should  fol- 
low each  other ;  this  is  a  great  relief.  It  is  absurd  to  speak  of  these 
frequent  changes  as  causing  loss  of  time. 

13.  Not  more  than  three-fourths  of  eadi  morning  and  afternooii 
period  should  be  devoted  to  instruction  which  involves  mental  occu- 
pation. It  is  necessary  to  have  short  intervab  between  the  lessons 
for  physical  relaxation ;  which  is  given  either  by  a  general  change  of 
position  in  the  classes  throughout  the  school,  accompanied  with 
marching,  or  by  special  bodily  movements.  Further,  it  may  some- 
times be  necessary  during  the  lesson  to  recall  the  wandering  thoughts 
of  one  or  of  all  by  such  movements  for  a  few  seconds ;  the  teacher 
may  easily  read  in  the  countenances  of  the  children  when  sudi  n 
stimulus  will  be  beneficial.  Too  much  either  of  sitting  or  of  standing 
is  objectionable ;  they  roust  alternate.  Variety  in  every  species  oC 
activity  is  the  rule  of  the  infant  school. 

14.  There  is  an  endless  choice  in  the  selection  of  physical  exercises; 
body,  legs,  arms,  and  fingers,  may  all  be  called  into  requisitioiL 
Bending  of  the  body,  a  sudden  passing  from  a  sitting  to  a  standing 
posture  and  vice  verso,' easy  gymnastic  movements  of  the  arms,  beatr 
ing  time  with  the  feet,  action  amongst  the  different  fingers,  and  imi* 
tation  of  the  trades,  are  the  roost  common.  The  secret  of  success  in 
these  is  alertness  in  calling  for  them  and  in  varying  them  rapidly 
and  decidedly.  They  should  be  performed  by  the  children,  partly  at 
word  of  command,  but  chiefly  in  silence,  by  imitation,  with  eyes  fixed 
on  the  example  of  the  teacher.*  Free  and  confident  motion  is  indis- 
pensable in  the  teacher  whilst  giving  them  ;  they  will  fail  unless  the 
children  see  and  feel  the  influence  of  this.  Smartness  in  giving  these 
exercises  is  not  the  least  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  infant-school 

*  *•  And  pupil  iMcbert,  if  any,  be  present. "  It  maj  be  obeerred  that  tbeee  ezereiMt  art 
better  done  when  off  the  oaalatants  In  the  room  take  part  lo  them.  The  children  teem  to  •«• 
p«ct  that  all  preaem  ahoold  join  with  them.  TbIciathoeffBecorBympBthj.  FortheTartaw 
pbyskai  ejmvlaeatliac  maf  ba  ft^n,aliher  lo  aehool  or  In  plaMTOUJid,  saa  •*  Estnitm/^ 
the  Impnvemtnl  tfike  Sem^ea,**  (L.  U.  K.,)  Part  HI. 
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teacher ;  it  tunis  into  an  aid  to  discipline  that  disinclination  to  remun 
still  which  would  otherwise  disturb  him.  The  only  limitation  to 
them  is  that  thej  should  not  be  ungraceful  in  themselves,  or  unduly 
noisj,  or  tend  to  produce  any  kind  of  discomfort  in  the  class-room. 
Those  are  particularly  suitable  which  from  the  rhythm  of  their  mo- 
tion admit  of  being  accompanied  by  singing ;  of  which  marching  is 
the  mq^t  prominent 

15.  We  shall  do  no  more  than  simply  notice  here  the  exercises  of 
the  play-groundy  as  the  provisions  for  these  will  requice  us  to  speak 
of  them  more  minutely  afterwards.  The  proportion  of  play  to  work 
must  in  the  case  of  infants  be  very  large.  The  usual  daily  hour  of 
interval  is  not  enough  for  the  purposes  of  training ;  but  circumstances 
often  make  it  impracticable  to  give  more.  As  already  indicated,  the 
work  should  be  twice  broken  by  recreation ;  a  third  opportunity  may 
be  had  before  the  children  enter  school  in  the  morning.  They  should 
return  home  immediately,  however,  after  the  last  school  hour.  As 
the  play-hour  serves  both  to  give  recreation  to  the  children  and  to 
afford  room  for  the  exhibition  of  their  dispositions  in  actions  toward 
each  other,  it  should  be  given  under  superintendence.*  Such  a  watch- 
fulness would  serve  no  good  purpose  with  advanced  pupils,  but  the 
reverse ;  young  children,  however,  do  not  feel  it  to  be  any  restraint 
on  them. 

16.  Finally,  singing  is  a  physical  exercise  of  wonderful  power  in 
relieving  the  more  serious  work  of  the  school.  All  must  observe  its 
calming  influence  after  exertion,  and  its  cheering  preparative  influence 
on  exertion  yet  to  be  undergone.  It  is  like  the  ventilation  of  the 
mind ;  giving  an  outlet  for  the  oppressed  and  pent-up  feelings  of  the 
diild,  the  hearty  utterance  of  which  is  at  all  times  refreshing.  The 
younger  children  are,  the  more  and  the  more  frequent  the  necessity 
for  the  relaxation  thus  afforded ;  there  can  be  no  successful  manage- 
ment of  the  infant  school  without  it.  We  shall  afterwards  have  to 
notice  its  value  as  a  branch  of  instruction ;  what  we  insist  on  at  pres- 
ent is  its  value  as  an  instrument  in  a  skillful  hand  for  keeping  alive 
the  tone  and  activity  of  the  school. 

in.    INTELLECTUAL  INSTBUCTION. 

1.  The  Object-Lesson. 

17.  We  are  not  to  confound,  as  is  very  often  done,  thei  object- 
i6sson  of  the  infant  school  with  the  lesson  on  **  common  things,"  as 
that  phr&<^  is  now  generally  understood.    The  latter,  strictly  speak- 

*  II«iic«  tht  name  of  **  uocoTored  tchool-room,"  which  Bfr.  Stow  has  applied  to  Um  ptajr* 
gnraod. 
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ing,  is  not  designed  for  the  infant  school  at  all^  the  purpose  of  it  is 
to  give  a  certain  amount  of  practical  information  about  the  things 
and  processes  of  every-day  life  to  children  sutficiently  advanced  to 
turn  it  to  account  The  object-lesson  of  the  infant  school  has  quite  a 
different  purpose.  Its  predominant  aspect  is  the  mental  exercise  it 
gives ;  it  is  meant  to  awaken  the  intelligence,  and  to  cultivate  its  dif- 
ferent phases  of  observation,  conception,  and  taste,  without  which 
little  satisfactory  progress  can  be  made  in  their  future  education.  It 
is  a  disciplining,  not  a  utilitarian,  process ;  the  information  it  gives  is 
a  means,  not  an  end. 

18.  The  range  'of  this  department  of  instruction  is  exceedingly 
comprehensive.  It  draws  its  materials  from  all  the  branches  of 
knowledge  dealing  with  things  which  can  interest  the  child  or  exer- 
cise his  mind.  Thus,  it  is  Natural  History  for  children  ;  for  it  directs 
their  attention  to  animals  of  all  classes,  domestic  and  others,  their 
qualities,  habits,  and  uses — ^to  trees,  and  plants,  and  flowers — to  the 
metals,  and  other  minerals,  which,  from  their  properties,  are  in  con- 
stant use.  It  is  Physical  Science  for  children  ;  for  it  leads  them  to 
observe  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  sear 
sons,  with  the  light  and  heat  which  mark  the  changes  of  the  weatheTi 
and  the  properties  of  the  bodies  which  form  the  mass  of  matter  around 
us.  It  is  Domestic  Economy  for  children  ;  for  it  exhibits  to  them  the 
things  and  processes  daily  used  in  their  homes,  and  the  way  to  use 
them  rightly.  It  is  Industrial  and  Social  Economy  for  children ;  for 
it  describes  the  various  trades,  processes  in  different  walks  of  art,  and 
the  arrangements  as  to  the  division  of  labor  which  society  has  sane* 
tioned  for  carrying  these  on  in  harmony  and  mutual  dependence.  It 
is  Physiology  for  children ;  for  it  tells  them  of  their  own  bodies,  and 
the  uses  of  the  various  members  for  physical  and  mental  ends,  with 
the  way  to  use  them  best  and  to  avoid  their  abuse.  It  is  the  *'  science 
of  common  things'*  for  children ;  for  it  disregards  nothing  which  can 
come  under  their  notice  in  their  intercourse  with  their  fellows  or  their 
superiors.  And,  finally,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see  more  distinctly,  it 
is  Geography  for  children ;  since  it  has  favorite  subjects  of  illustration 
in  mountain  and  river,  forest,  plain,  and  desert,  the  different  climatea 
of  the  earth,  with,  their  productions  and  the  habits  of  their  peoples, 
the  populous  city,  and  the  scattered  wigwams  of  the  savage. 

19.  All  the  things  fit  to  be  treated  of  in  the  object-lesson  ma'Jr  be 
said  to  be  '*  familiar  things ;  '*  at  the  same  time,  the  phrase  must  not 
be  too  narrowly  interpreted.  We  can  not  consent  to  confine  our  in- 
struction to  things  which  the  child  has  the  opportunity  of  actually 
seeing.    By  fiuniliar  things  we  are  to  understand  all  those  things  on 
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which  he  can  exercise  his  mind  in  the  way  whidi  is  fiiiniliar  to  k. 
For  example,  amongbt  animals,  the  Hon,  the  camel,  the  elephant,  an4 
the  reindeer  afford  scope  for  reasoning  of  as  familiar  a  kind  as  the 
horse,  the  sheep,  or  the  dog.  In  the  vegetable  world,  umilar  remarb 
may  be  made  on  the  tea-plant,  the  sugar-cane,  and  the  ootton-plant, 
relatively  to  the  potato,  the  turnip,  aud  flax — upon  rice  and  maixe 
relatively  to  barley  and  wheat— on  the  palm-tree  and  the  cedar  rela- 
tively to  the  6r  and  the  oak.  All  the  child^s  observation  of  things  at 
home,  of  the  materials  for  food,  clothing,  building,  or  industry,  pre- 
pares him  for  observing  the  corresponding  things  in  other  lands,  and 
is  in  turn  greatly  enlightened  by  this  extended  observation.  Of 
course,  things  around  him  claim  his  first  regard ;  that  is  not,  how- 
ever, because  the  reasoning  about  them  is  easier,  but  because  the 
observation  of  them  is  more  palpable  and  definite,  and  it  is  observa- 
tion that  is  to  be  first  exercised.  As  soon  as  he  can  reason  at  all,  his 
imagination  must  be  sent  abroad.  There  is  no  force  in  the  argument 
sometimes  employed  that  his  attention  should  be  confined  solely  or 
chiefly  to  things  about  him  on  the  ground  that  he  may  not  be  long 
at  school,  or  that  his  future  occupation  may  throw  him  into  the  midst 
of  these.  The  mental  exercise  of  the  infant  school  must  be  held  to 
be  independent  of  such  considerations  of  time,  place,  or  professional 
prospects. 

20.  The  features  common  to  all  infant-school  teaching  will  be  no- 
ticed further  on ;  so  that,  with  regard  to  the  method  of  the  object- 
lesson,  it  need  be.only  here  stated  that,  as  it  has  in  view  the  cultivation 
of  the  conception  and  the  higher  faculty  of  relation,  so  both  of  these 
faculties  must  be  exercised  in  their  proper  time  and  degree.  The 
former  can  not  be  furnished  and  stimulated,  unless  the  object  be  act- 
ually subjected  to  the  observation  of  the  class,  and  that  not  to  one 
sense  only,  but  to  all  that  are  available.  It  is  not  enough,  for  instance, 
that  in  a  lesson  on  **  glass,"  the  teacher  should  simply  hold  it  up 
before  the  class,  and  on  the  strength  of  his  own  observation  proceed 
to  state  its  properties.  It  is  their  sight,  and  touch,  and  hearing,  that 
are  to  be  exercised ;  so  that  he  should  first  show  it,  then  put  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  children  to  feel  it,  and  then  ring  it  on  the  table. 
This  is  oflen  neglected,  just  because  it  seems  needless ;  thus  it  may 
seem  enough  if  the  teacher  squeeze  a  sponge  to  show  that  it  is  soft 
and^elastic,  or  if  he  handle  lead  to  show  that  it  is  heavy.  But  this 
is  only  an  exercise  of  sight  to  the  class ;  tactual  as  well  as  ocular  in- 
spection by  some,  if  not  by  all,  must  be  allowed.  How  &r  the  rea* 
soning  of  a  child  may  be  carried,  and  in  what  way  it  is  to  be  exercisedi 
has  been  indicated  already. 
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21.  One  great  use  of  the  object-lesson  is  to  cultivate  the  conoep* 
tive  Realty  in  connection  with  language ;  for  which  purpose  it  shonldi 
from  first  to  last,  present  much  of  the  descriptive  part  of  our  vocaba« 
lary,  dealing  first  with  those  terms  that  denote  qualities  broadly 
lecognizable,  before  descending  to  the  finer  shades.  The  describing 
and  the  naming  the  qualities  of  things  is  thus  quite  a  legitimate 
resource  in  these  lessons ;  still,  as  bodies  possess  the  same  qualities 
frequently  in  common,  there  is  great  danger  of  the  object-lesson  fall- 
ing into  a  barren  monotony  of  plan.  To  remedy  this,  the  teacher 
will  observe,  (1.)  that  the  universal  qualities  of  bodies,  or  those  which 
are  nearly  so,  such  as  %ueful^  opaque^  inanimatey  need  be  very  seldom 
mentioned;  (2.)  that  when  qualities  are  given,  there  should  be  a 
real  exercise  of  observation  given  with  the  name  (§  20 ;)  and,  (3.) 
that  the  mentioning  of  these  qualities  should  not,  in  the  general  case, 
constitute  the  whole  of  the  lesson,  but  that  other  &cts  should  be  com- 
municated, which  are  interesting  to  be  known,  and  which  exercise  the 
imagination,  the  sense  of  beauty,  and  the  moral  feelings.  Thb  will 
prevent  the  verbal  aspect  of  the  lesson  from  obtaining  too  great  pre- 
dominance over  the  real. 

22.  A  very  common,  though  little  noticed,  practical  error  in  the 
griving  of  object-lessons,  is  the  neglect  to  distinguish  the  difierent 
stages  in  the  advancement  of  the  children  to  whom  they  are  given. 
An  infant  of  four  years  is  a  very  different  being,  intellectually,  from 
one  of  six  or  seven ;  and  can  only  to  a  very  small  extent  follow  a  les^ 
son  addressed  to  him.  Even  in  dealing  with  things  we  shall  not 
secure  the  child's  attention,  unless  we  select  things  which  interest 
him,  and  unless  we  address  him  in  a  suitable  way.  Perhaps  we  may 
distinguish  three  stages  of  the  object-lesson.  In  the  first,  the  pupil  is 
required  to  distinguish  objects  by  their  names,  to  notice  their  parts, 
their  color,  and,  a  little  later,  their  simpler  properties,  such  as  form 
and  size ;  in  the  second,  the  lesson  should  deal  chiefly  with  qualities 
and  uses  of  things ;  and  in  the  third,  with  a  more  formal  statement 
of  the  various  relations  in  which  things  stand  to  each  other,  resem- 
blance, causality,  Ac  These  three  stages  may  correspond  approxi- 
mately to  the  first  year  of  attendance  at  the  school,  the  second  year, 
and  the  third  year  or  part  of  year. 

23.  The  following  list  exhibits  a  variety  of  subjects  suitable  for  the 
first  stage : — 

1. — Natural  Hi$tory. 

Sheep. 
Cat 
Dog. 
Hone. 


Bear. 

Bee. 

A  Tree. 

Wolf, 

Ant. 

Rom. 

Fox. 

Spider. 

Lily. 

Hen. 

Butterfly. 

Duiy. 
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Gow. 

Donkey. 
Goat 
Rabbit. 
Hare. 

Deer. 

Mooae. 

Lion. 

Blepbant 

CameL 


Gooae. 

Duck. 

Swan. 

Crow. 

Sparrow. 

Swallow. 

Robin. 

Pigeon. 

Parrot. 

Pheasant 

Common  Fly. 


Herring. 

Haddock. 

Crab. 

Whale. 

Worm. 

Adder. 

Snake. 

Mnaael. 

Whelk. 

Oyiter. 

SnaiL 


Potato. 

Turnip. 

Carrot 

Cabbage. 

Gra». 

Learea. 

Apple. 

Pear. 

Cherry. 


2. — Dom€9tie  Economy, 


Different  kinds  of  Honscs. 
**        parti  of  a  House. 
"         kinds  of  Roofs. 
Things  nsed  in  Kitchen. 
**  **      Parlor. 

"  "      Bedroom. 

Things  for  sitting  on. 
lying  on. 
eating  with, 
drinking  with. 
Breakfast-Table. 
Dinner-Table 
Tea-Table. 


Artiolcs  for  Breakfiist  and  Tea. 

'*        Dinner. 
Things  for  washing  with. 
Parts  of  oor  Clothes. 
Vessels  for  holding  things. 
A  Fire. 

Utensils  for  Fhre. 
Making  of  Tea. 

"^  Coffee. 

Porridge. 
Bread. 
Candle. 
A  Bed. 


8. — Pkyoiology, 


The  Body. 

Arms. 

Hands. 

Fingers. 

Legs. 
••      Feet. 

Toes. 

Head. 

Face. 


The  Eyes. 

Hearing. 

Mouth. 

Seeing. 

Nose. 

Feeling. 

Ears. 

Smelling. 

Throat 

Tasting. 

Skin. 

Running. 

Bones. 

Leaping. 

Blood. 

Walking. 

Voice, 

Hopping. 

Swimming 

Standing. 

Breathing. 

Sleeping. 

Dreaming. 

Singing. 

Dancing. 

Drinking. 

Eating 


4. — Induotrial  and  Social  Economy. 


Things  for  writing  with. 

"        sewing  with. 
The  Cabinetmaker's  Shop. 

Baker's 

Grocer's 

Butcher's 

Shoemaker's 

Tailor's 

Painter's 

Fhiiterer'a 

Smith's 
The  Farm. 

Garden. 

Ship. 

Sailor. 

Letter-Carrier. 

Soldier. 


(( 

4( 
ii 
U 
U 
U 
U 


u 


The  Railway. 

What  their  parents  do  in  a  day. 

"  brothera 

"  sbters 

"  themseWes 

Materials  for  Clothing. 
Leather. 
Materiab  for  Building. 

**  Furniture. 

Making  Stockings. 
The  School. 
Work  of  the  SchooL 
The  Family  Circle. 
One's  Relations. 
Things  of  Stone. 

"       Iron. 

"       Tin. 


Cart 

Table. 


5. — Common  Things. 

Ck)ck.  Gas-light 

Watch.  Drawers. 


Naib. 
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Chair. 

Picture. 

8Ute. 

Rope. 

StooL 

Window. 

Ink. 

Pen. 

Cosch. 

Book. 

Pins. 

Quill. 

Railway  Carriage. 

Scales. 

Needles. 

Shilling. 

A  Letter. 

Bottle. 

SoisBors. 

Egg. 

Money. 

Blackboard. 

Thimble. 

Penknife. 

6.- 

-Phyncal  Appearances. 

Aapects  of  Sky. 

Aspects 

of  Water. 

Aspects 

of  Winter. 

**        Sun. 

i( 

Vapor. 

»( 

Thunder       and 

"        Moun. 

C( 

Ice. 

Lightning. 

"        Stars. 

t( 

Heat 

Rainbow. 

"        Rain. 

u 

Cold. 

Day. 

"         Snow. 

(t 

Spring. 

Night. 

"         Clouda. 

t( 

Summer. 

a  Sturm. 

"        Wind. 

(( 

Autumn. 

a  Calm. 

Supposing  an  object-lesson  to  be  given  daily,  the  list  of  subjects 
now  presented,  making  allowance  for  the  geography  object-lessons 
which  are  not  here  included,  is  large  enough  for  a  year*s  work ;  and 
it  may  readily  be  increased. 

24.  For  the  second  stage  or  year,  many  of  the  foregoing  subjects 
might  be  repeated,  and  information  given  on  a  larger  scale ;  whilst  a 
further  selection  of  common  objects  should  be  made  to  exemplify  the 
qualities  of  bodies  and  put  the  pupils  in  possession  of  descriptive 
terms.  The  following  list  is  sufficient  to  exemplify  all  the  more 
familiar  qualities;  it  may  be  enlarged  or  varied  at  the  teacher's 
discretion : — 


Cork. 

Salt. 

Paste. 

Silk. 

Lt-nthcr. 

Whalebone. 

Slate. 

Barley. 

Iiidin-Rubber. 

Sand. 

0)al. 

Riee. 

S|H>ngc. 

Bn-ad. 

S<Kip. 

Pepper. 

Glass. 

Lead. 

Ilorac-hair. 

Ginger. 

Iron. 

Copper. 

Foathers. 

R(»8C. 

AVood. 

Gold. 

Oay. 

Hawthorn. 

Water. 

Tin. 

Oil. 

Tea. 

Paper. 

Mercur}'. 

Vinec^r. 

Coffee. 

Common  Sugar. 

Honey. 

Chalk. 

Milk. 

Lr»af-Sugar. 

Gum  Arabic. 

IC:irihenware. 

Iklloon. 

Wor»l. 

Starch. 

Putty. 

Air-bubble. 

Sealing-Waz. 

Glue. 

Wire. 

Bladder. 

After  some  practice  in  the  observation  of  qualities  inherent  in  par- 
ticular objects,  the  idea  of  the  quality  in  the  abstract  will  gradually 
form  itself,  and  the  ground  may  be  gone  over  again  in  reverse 
order.  Thus  a  quality  may  be  selected,  e,  g.^  heavy,  hard,  smooth, 
brittle,  elastic,  tough,  liquid,  viscid,  fibrous,  pliable,  fusible,  porous,  in- 
flammable, or  the  like,  and  various  objects  which  have  the  (in.'ility 
brought  together,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put  in  virtue  of  the 
quality  slightly  noticed. 

25.  In  the  third  stage,  the  pupil  is  required  to  trace  relations  more, 
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particularly  of  resemblance  and  of  connection  bj  way  of  cause  and 
effc'ct.  Such  relations  have  not  been  altogether  nnnoticed  in  the 
middle  series  of  lessons,  but  the  teacher  has  greater  latitude  now. 
Most  of  the  subjects  of  the  second  year  are  quite  serviceable  still ;  for 
there  are  many  }K>ints  connected  with  the  form  and  utility  of  these 
which  tlie  pupil  has  not  yet  been  able  to  comprehend.  Bearing  in 
mind  that  it  is  more  in  the  tracing  of  incidental  connections  that  the 
8ciise  of  relation  is  cultivated  at  this  period  than  by  the  antithetic 
statements  of  the  explicit  comparison,  the  following  list  presents  sub- 
jccU  in  the  latter  exercise  for  which  the  pupils  may  be  deemed  quite 
competent : — 


Dog  and  Cat. 

Dii^  and  Wolf. 

Dog  and  Fox. 

Newfoundlund  Dog  and  Shcpbcrd^a 

Dog. 
Cut  and  Tiger, 
fliibbit  und  Ilare. 
Beo  and  Wasp. 
Snnil  ond  Whetk. 
Duck  and  Goose. 
Swallow  and  Sparrow. 
Cover!  ngii  of  Birds. 
Wool  und  Ilnlr. 
Nails  und  Claws. 
Needle  and  Pin. 
Pen  and  Pencil. 
Steel-pen  and  Quill. 
Knife  and  Penknife. 
Cart  and  Wheelbarrow. 
Shilling  and  Penny. 
Cott«)n  and  Wool. 
Clock  and  Watch, 
(irnte  and  Stove. 
Snow,  Hail,  and  Ice. 
Hand  and  Foot. 
The  Teeth. 


Hoof  of  Home  and  of  CameL 
Wliale  and  Fish. 
Thumb  and  Forefinger. 
Bird  and  Quadruped. 
Animal  and  Plant 
Plant  and  Mineral. 
Tree  and  Shrob. 
Common  Shrubs. 

**      Flowers. 

«      Wild  Flowers. 

"      Trees. 

*'      Shells. 

*'      Esculents. 
DifiercDt  states  of  Weather. 

"      kinds  of  Ck>ods. 

"      Foel. 

(( 

t( 
i( 
i( 
u 
tc 
(( 
(t 


tl 
(i 
(( 

it 
t( 
i( 
i( 
<c 
u 
l( 


Bread. 

Soap. 

Sugar. 

Conl. 

GlasB. 

Nails. 

Stockings. 

Lamps  and  Lights. 

Gloves. 

Locks  and  Keys. 


26.  The  following  are  examples  in  outhne  of  the  different  kinds  of 
lessons  suitable  for  the  younger  infants — the  successive  points  for 
illustration  being  indicated  in  italics : — 

/.  The  Sheep. 

Subject  of  lesson  fiimiliarly  introduced — animal  yon  often  see  passing  yon  od 
streets,  a  great  many  going  together,  what  can  it  be  ?  The  §heep.  Where  go- 
ing to  7  the  markety  to  be  killed—poor  sheep— /ocA;  explained — ^the  shepherd  ia 
charg«» — the  doge. 

Where  did  they  come  from  T  the  fields — in  the  country — where  the  grass 
gn>w8 — the  green  grass — which  the  sheep  eat.  Did  you  ever  sec  them  in  the 
field  ?  What  doing  7  walking  about — lying  down^  sometimes  at  the  wall^  some- 
times under  hush — eating. 

\(QTe  you  ever  near  one  7  how  afraid  it  is — how  big  is  it  7  bigger  than  the 
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eat  ?  ita  color  white^  sometinies  black.  How  it  feels  when  you  touch  or  handU 
h — 9oft  all  over,  from  the  wool  on  it8  hack.  How  many  legs  7  What  they  are 
like,  and  its  little  feet  ?  mark$  left  by  a  floek  on  the  street  or  ronJ.  Its/ace,  ear«, 
&c.,  sometimes  kom$  ;  and  with  the  horns  they  sometimes  6ox— (if  the  season 
be  spring,  the  lamh$  bhould  be  noticed.) 

The  sheop  is  vi>ry  gentle  and  timid^  and  hurtt  no  one — little  children  some- 
times throw  $tone$  at  it,  which  is  very  wrong — they  should  be  kind  to  it. 

//.  A  Bed, 

Willie — was  sleeping  a  short  time  ago  •,  what  made  him  do  so  7  he  was  tired. 
Should  we  let  him  eleep  long  ? 

Tlie  u$e  of  sioep— how  evrry  one^  their  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers,  sisters, 
&c.,  need  it.     What  makes  us  sh>op  ?  the  time  for  it  7 

What  we  sleep  in  7  a  bed — put  off  our  cluthcs,  ftir  we  are  to  sleep  till  morning 
— what  is  iuHlio  bed  ?  blankete  for  warmth,  theete  to  be  nice  and  clean — cover- 
let^  perhaps  white  or  blue — the  mattre8$  thick  and  soft  below. 

We  should  be  thankful  to  have  comfortable  beds  to  go  to  at  night — some  have 
not — God  gitee  us  this  ami  all  good  things — what  should  we  do  when  we  go  to 
bed  7    Aek  God  to  take  care  of  us  through  the  night — and  when  wo  rise. 

///.  The  Mouth. 

Refer  to  previous  lessons  (perhaps)  on  face,  eyes,  note,  &o.  What  more  to  ^ 
■een  on  the  face — hxik  at  your  neighbors'  faces — mouth. 

Open  your  mouths,  shut  tliem,  point  to  them — different  things  the  month  is 
for — eating  when  wo  are  hungry^  drinking  when  thirety^  tinging  when  merry, 
yawning  when  eleepy^  epeaking  when  we  have  any  thing  to  $ay^  &c. 

Many  things  in  mouth — tongue,  which  is  soft — move  them — little  children 
sometimes  put  out  their  tongues,  which  is  naughty — the  teeth  for  chewing,  e.g.^ 
bread,  flesh,  &;e. — nuiny  of  them  email  and  white,  and  sometimes  they  come  out 
— and  for  ehutting  the  mouth  we  have  lipe. 

We  t<hould  take  care  what  wo  put  into  our  mouths — ^little  children  sometimes 
hurt  themeelvee  by  putting  strange  things  into  their  mouths — they  should  aik 
their  mothers  or  their  teacher  first. 

IV.  The  Baker'e  Shop. 

What  do  children  bring  to  school  with  them  7  their  books,  playthings,  but  also 
their  **  piece  "  (lunch) — what  they  bring  it  for  7  to  eat — when  do  we  eat  7  differ- 
ent things  we  eat,  bread,  flesh,  &c. 

I  have  a  piece  of  (wheaten)  bread  in  my  hand — its  color?  hard  or  soft? 
Where  it  comes  from  7  the  baker^e  ehop — What  does  the  baker  do  ?  does  he 
give  It  for  nothing  ?  what  doee  he  give  it  for — you  often  buy  for  yourselves  and 
your  parents. 

What  have  you  seen  in  a  baker's  shop  7  different  things  named,  with  their 
color,  and  form,  and  degree  of  hardness. 

How  should  we  do  without  the  baker,  who  makes  so  many  nice  things  1 

Yesterday  I  saw  some  crumbe  on  floor,  and  a  small  piece  of  bread — notice  how 
eaeily  broken  it  is,  and  how  very  careful  we  should  bo  with  it  not  to  waste  it 

Conclude  with  the  anecdote  of  the  dog  that  went  to  the  baker*s  shop  every  day, 
with  the  half(>enny,  and  brought  back  the  roll }  or  with  the  verses  on  **  The  Crust 
of  Bread." 
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V,  The  Cart. 

Tell  mc  all  tbe  things  you  met  in  coming  toBchool  this  morning — things  named 
till  they  como  to  cart — tho  man  that  drove  it,  and  the  korM  or  donkey  that 
pulled  it 

Its  parts — wheela  and  epokee — then  the  ehafts  fur  the  horse  to  go  in — the  cart 
itself,  its  bottom,  and  sideBj  and  back.     Draw  or  show  model  of  onrt  or  its  parts. 

What  did  yon  see  in  thu  cnrt  7  coale — get  a  number  of  different  thin;);s  named 
that  they  may  have  seen  in  earts — have  you  ever  been  carried  in  a  cart  ?  And 
when  tlic  eart  is  heavily  laden  it  has  two  horsee,  and  the  other  pulls  by  a  chain. 

What  coald  we  do  without  the  cnrt  7  Little  children  si>metimes  get  into  th«r 
wny  in  the  street  or  road ;  which  is  wrong,  for  they  inny  be  hurt.  So  when  we 
see  a  ciirt  coming,  wc  must  quickly  get  out  of  its  way. 

VI.  Rain. 

What  kind  of  day  is  this,  children  7  day  described,  eunny^  clear,  trarm,  per- 
haps. Is  it  altoaye  so  7  What  other  kind  of  days  have  we  7  they  are  named  till 
rain  is  mentioned.     What  was  the  la$t  rainy  day  7 

Where  does  the  rain  come  from  ?  what  does  it  do  7  welt  every  thing,  streets, 
houst>s,  &c. 

You  van  not  play  on  rainy  days — perhaps  you  wish  there  were  none — but  they 
are  needed  to  make  things  grow,  treet  and  grase  and^oioers,  &c. — did  you  ever 
notice  how  fresh  and  green  all  things  look  after  a  shower  7 

If  you  go  out  on  rainy  day  what  happens  to  you  7  your  olotht-s  are  wet  and 
spoih'd,  perhaps — children  sometimes  go  out  in  rain,  which  they  should  not  do. 

Who  scuds  us  both  rain  and  sunshine  7     Versi^s  on  the  Rain. 

27.  The  following  are  outlines  of  more  advanced  lessons,  such  as 
roiglit  be  given  at  tlie  second  stage ;  tbe  first  on  a  very  familiar  ani- 
mal, in  which  the  information  is  given  on  a  larger  scale  than  it  would 
be  to  the  youngest  classes,  tho  second  on  an  object,  with  a  special 
view  to  illustrate  tho  qualities  of  it,  and  the  third  on  a  quality. 

/.  The  Elephant. 

Tlic  general  siie  of  the  animal  should  be  first  noticed ;  its  hight  and  balk 
make  it  the  largest  of  quadrupeds;  compare  it  in  hight  with  a  man^  and  in  balk 
with  the  largest  animal  known  amon^r  usi,  the  horse. 

What  kind  of  legf  it  must  have,  thick  and  strong,  Yike  pillars;  what  it  has 
got  for  toes.  Infer  whether  it  has  joints  in  its  legs  or  not ;  necessary  to  enable 
It  to  kneel  for  service  of  man.  Its  head  big  and  heavy,  with  hanging  cars ;  infer 
.  the  character  of  its  neck.  With  a  short  neck,  could  it  drink  off  the  ground  7 
The  substitute  in  tho  shape  of  a  trunk  ;  describe  tliis  ;  illustrate  its  power  by  an 
anecdote — Mouth  and  teeth  and  tusks — skin  compared  with  that  of  the  horse  in 
color  and  covering.     Show  the  picture  of  the  animal. 

How  it  lives — perhaps  some  one  may  infer  fn^m  its  structure  thnt  it  is  not 
flesh-eating — eats  leaves  and  twigs  of  trees  iu  his  tamed  state ;  rice  also  is 
given. 

Countries  it  lives  in,  and  is  intended  for. 

How  it  is  used  after  being  tamed — bi'iug  strong,  it  can  do  much  work — carriii 
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loftdft,  pulh  or  pu$he$  carritij^i^fl,  <Si:c. — nsect  for  riding  on— «aiiy  to  iamej  gentU^ 
mod  known  well  whut  is  required  of  it. 

Note. — ^The  inferential  or  comparaiite  ofpt^ct  may  be  extended  or  diminished 
to  suit  the  cloiM  addressed.  Hie  order  here  fdllowed  is,  (1.)  structure  ;  (2.)  hab* 
iU;  (3.)  us4.>s.  This  is  not  always  the  best  order  to  follow.  Thus,  in  a  lesson  on 
the  *'  cainel ''  the  habits  or  mode  of  life  had  bett«>r  precede  the  structure.  The 
rule  is  to  bi-gin  with  whatever  the  children  know  bi^st  about  the  subject.  In  tho 
lesson  before  us,  all  that  they  know  about  it  may  bo  its  general  size  and  appear- 
ance, with  the  presence  of  the  trunk  or  tusks. 

//.   The  Sponge. 

Notice  the  various  uses  of  the  sponge  for  domestic  purpoeee 

Tlicn  its  qualities  by  inepection.  Its  color,  light  yellow ;  nft  to  the  tonch  ; 
yght  in  wc'ght ;  easily  squeezed  by  the  hand,  t.  e.,  com  press  ihl  e  ;  springs  back 
a^in  after  being  squeezed,  i.e.,  elastic ;  full  of  little  canals,  t.  e.  porous;  sucks 
in  water,  f. «.,  absorbent;  when  torn,  scm  to  consist  of  a/&rou«  substance. 

[The  diffi-rent  qualitits  here  in<lic:ited  must  be  clearly  wrought  out  by  the 
teacher,  and  verified  by  the  class,  befure  the  terms  are  given.  According  to  the 
advancement  of  the  class,  other  articles  may  bo  named  exhibiting  any  of  the  nme 
qualities.] 

IIi»w  it  is  useful  for  washing — because  of  its  svcking  in  the  water,  and  throw- 
ing it  out  again  under  pressure,  the  fibers  resuming  their  place  uguin  from  their 
elasticity,  and  ready  to  suck  in  as  before. 

Tell  the  intc>res>tiug  i^tory  of  *'  where  and  how  it  grows,"  and  "  how  it  is  got." 

///.  The  term  ''Porous:^ 

Tlie  term  is  supposed  to  have  been  illustrateti  before  in  connection  with  some 
fiimiliar  substance — sponge,  for  inManee,  as  alxn'c. 

I^Iention  any  thing  porous  ?  Sponge.  How  do  we  know  it  is  porous  7  what 
like  is  it  ?  Full  of  hok^  or  apertures.  Can  we  always  see  the  holes  ?  No ;  they 
may  be  very  small.  How  do  we  know  it  is  porous,  then  ?  Any  other  thing  that 
is  porous?  Bread;  illustrate  how  it  so.  Wood  is  porous;  illustrate  this  by 
wood  that  has  been  lying  in  water.  Loaf  sugar  is  porous  ;  illustrate  this  by  the 
appearance  it  presents  when  droppid  int^i  tea.  On  the  strength  of  these  illustra- 
tions, an  easy  definition  of  **  porous  "  may  bo  given  :  porous  means  "  full  of  pores, 
or  little  pipt»8."  Then  they  may  be  told  of  the  porousness  of  the  skin.  [The  mi- 
croscope would  be  of  great  use  in  such  a  lesson.] 

28.  There  is  considerable  dansjer  that  the  teacher  may  confound 
the  character  of  the  "  early  "  and  "  middle  '*  object-lesson  in  his  prac- 
tice, and  therefore  a  number  of  examples  have  been  given  of  these, 
particularly  of  the  "  early,"  for  analysis.  There  is  less  danger  of 
erring  in  this  way  with  the  "higher"  object-lesson,  so  that  one  out- 
line mav  suffice : — 

The  Common  IIen  The  Common  Duck 

lives 
on  the  ground  about  our  houses,  about  ponds,  in  which  it  swlmi, 

has  a  body, 
short  and  nearly  round,  long  and  flat,  for  resting  on  wa- 

ter, 
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a  neck, 

thick  and  upright,  lon^r  nnd  carying,  to  streteh 

uiidur  water, 

a  bill, 

■bort   and   sharp,  to  peck    in  broad  and  flat,  to  grope  in  th« 

ground,  mud, 

feet, 

with  separate  daws,  fitted  for  with  a  web,  and  placed  far  be- 

walking  and  for  scraping  in  hind  for  swimming,  so  that  it 

the  ground,  does  not  walk  well, 

feathers, 

short,  and  not  fitted  for  water,  lonjircr,  and  constructed  so  as  to 

either  for  a  pond  or  fur  rniu.  bu  light,  and  to  throw  off  the 

water. 

29.  As  soon  as  the  children  can  read  print  or  script  hand,  this 
ability  should  be  turned  to  account  in  the  object-lesson.  Tlie  heads 
of  topics,  or  the  names  of  qualities,  should  be  written  down  to  niako 
them  acquainted  with  the  forms  of  the  words  as  well  as  to  aid  the 
impressing  of  the  lesson ;  and  the  blackboard  should  present  at  the 
conclusion  of  each  lesson  the  outline  of  what  has  been  said.  The 
previous  paragraph  exhibits  what  might  be  the  appearance  of  the  notes 
on  the  board  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  there  sketched.  The  necessity 
of  sketching  on  the  blackboard  for  illustration,  as  it  is  felt  in  other 
lessons  as  well  as  in  the  object-lesson,  will  be  adverted  to  heareafter. 

30.  The  moral  asj)ect  of  the  object-lesson  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 
Tliere  is  abundant  room,  incidentally,  for  j»rofitable  reflection.  Tliis 
may  take  different  forms.  Thus,  in  lessons  on  objects  drawn  from 
the  region  of  nature,  as  from  animal  life  from  the  phenomena  of  the 
world,  the  beauty  in  form  or  in  adaptation  which  wo  constantly  meet 
with  can  not  but  impress  us  with  the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness 
of  the  Creator,  and  with  a  sense  of  the  homage  which  is  therefore 
due  to  Him.  From  various  animals  we  learn  useful  practical  lessons 
regarding  personal  or  social  habits  ;  as  order  and  diligence  from  the 
ant,  perseverence  from  the  spider,  <fec. ;  also,  we  have  suggested  to  us 
our  duty  towards  them.  And  from  certain  kinds  of  lessons  such 
duties  may  be  easily  inferred  as  that  of  using  tem|)erately  and  thank- 
fully our  gift?«,  of  kindness  to  others  less  favored  than  ourselves,  of 
economy,  &c.  Some  of  these  are  exemplified  in  the  outIin(*s  given 
in  §  20.  No  general  rules  can  be  laid  down  either  for  the  mode  or 
the  extent  of  such  reflections ;  beyond  these,  that  where  occasion  pre- 
sents itself  wo  are  bound  to  avail  ourselves  of  it,  and  that  the  reflec- 
tions should  bo  short  and  naturally  suggested  by  the  lesson.* 


*  M.-iyn'a  ^* Object- L^atont "  may  profitably  be  coiuniltcil  l»y  tli«  trncher  for  matt-riala ;  tJio 
**I$iformathH  on  Cuninion  Objte:*^*  pubUvhed  by  tlie  Hume  and  Colonial  Srhuui  Siicirtj 
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3.  Number. 

31.  Number  is  a  property  of  things  which  the  child  obaerves  very 
early,  so  that  he  may  be  exercised  upon  it  as  soon  as  he  enters  the 
infant  school.  lie  may  be  subjected  to  a  mental  training  of  very  con- 
siderable extent  in  connection  with  number;  regarding  which  the 
following  remarks  may  be  made  : — 

(1.)  As  the  child  comes  by  his  first  notions  of  number  through  the 
medium  of  objects,  so  his  whole  training  must  be  based  on  the  ob- 
servation of  these.  lie  does  not  use  numbers  for  their  own  sake,  but 
fur  the  sake  of  the  things  to  bo  numbered ;  he  counts  by  sight,  and 
is  not  able  to  abntnict  number  from  the  things.  He  knows  what  fivo 
balls  or  five  horses  are,  but  he  can  not  reason  about  the  number  five. 
If  it  be  understood  that  it  is  with  number  as  a  property  of  bodies 
that  the  infant  has  to  deal,  and  not  with  the  science  of  number,  it 
will  be  very  clear  that  he  must  not  be  occupied  with  rules  or  techni- 
cal operations.  This  preliminary  course  of  training  is  termed  ''  on 
number,**  to  distinguish  it  from  the  formal  study  of  arithmetic.  The 
teacher  will  find  no  aid  for  it  in  the  ordinary  text-books  on  arithmetic ; 
he  must  give  it  orally  himself. 

32. — (2.)  The  child's  observation  of  number  will  carry  him  over  a 
wider  range  of  numerical  operation  than  might  be  thought  possible 
at  first  view.  It  will  enable  him  to  work  practically  in  all  the  funda- 
mental operations.  The  outline  of  the  course  may  be  conveniently 
indicated  by  the  following  heads : — (a.)  Practical  Numeration ;  (ft.) 
The  Adding  of  Numbers ;  (c.)  The  Sul  stnicting  of  Numljers ;  (c/.) 
Multiplying  of  Numbers;  (e.)  Dividing  of  Numbers;  (/.)  Combined 
C)ix*rations ;  {(/.)  Parts  or  Fractions  of  Numbers  ;  (h,)  Tables  of  A|>- 
plicd  Number  or  Standard  Measures.  The  details  to  be  given  under 
each  of  these  heads  should  be  studied  with  a  view,  not  only  to  the 
nature  of  the  operations,  but  to  their  order. 

All  we  ask  is  that  the  teacher  shall  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  with 
infants  he  is  dealing ;  that,  therefore,  he  shall  not  expect  them  to 
comprehend  or  |>eiform  any  thing  that  is  complex ;  and  that  he  shall 
sjieak  to  them  in  familiar  untechnical  languai^e. 


Maiin'N  ^* Handbook  of  General  Knoieltdet ;"  **The  OhMrvinf^  Kyf :''  ''Dmk  of  Binh, 
/*f>AM,  TVfM,"  Ac,  published  by  Society  for  Prumotiiig  Chrivtian  Knowledge  ;  "Exerci'tft 
f'T  thf.  ImpruT^mtnt  of  thf  SmHen."  See  altfo  the  list  of  bookn  f'wtn  in  Ihe  note  on  5  ^7^ 
Aome  of  wtiir  h  are  available  for  (riving  mareriala  for  object-lpfiMonii.  The  chief  practical  vrorkti 
on  iii/unt-Kh(K>l  training  may  he  mentioned  here  once  for  all ;  they  are  Wilderf^piu's  '■'Infant 
Sy*tfm.*'  Young's  "JnfaiitS'rJn>ol  Tturhcr'a  Mnnual,"  (Dublin  ;)  Chamberw'v  ^'Infant  Eiht- 
caiiim  :"  SuiyK'B*'Trnininf  ffyvtrm^''  chnp.  xiv,,  anil  Ihe  Home  and  Colonial  Si'ho(»I  **:!«. 
ly  V  "InfantSchmtl  Manual^'*  "Mitdtl  Lutttunn,'*  '•Rt-liqioui  Intfntetiim,''  and  other  publMft. 
lion*  The«e  Imtt  have  the  advantage  of  exh.bitnig  minuttly  the  gradation  of  infant-Fchool 
work. 
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33. — (3.)  Tliis  training  in  number,  well  conducted,  is  very  valua- 
ble in  the  way  of  preparing  for  future  study.  The  great  obstacle  to 
a  useful  study  of  arithmetic  in  school  is  the  abstract  way  in  which  it 
is  oflen  taught,  owing  to  which  the  pupil  never  thinks  of  finding  ilfus- 
trations  of  what  he  is  taught  in  the  things  that  meet  him  in  daily 
life.  From  the  habit  of  close  association  between  number  and  things 
which  it  gives  him,  this  preliminary  training  will  give  him  a  great 
advantage  in  his  lessons  in  the  up])er  school,  even  if  its  spirit  bo  not 
there  carried  out  as  it  ou^rht  to  be. 

34.  Practical  Numeration. — (1.)  Significance  of  the  nnmben 
up  to  ten.  Each  number  must  be  taken  separately,  and  a  lesson  be 
given  on  its  power.  Thus  for  the  lesson  on  "one,"  write  down  on 
the  board  one  line  |  one  dot .  one  cross  +  one  round  O  <&c,  and  have 
tbem  simultaneously  re])eated,  one  line,  one  dot,  <fec. ;  lay  off  on  the 
lines  of  the  ball-frame  one  ball ;  point  to  various  things  in  the  school, 
and  have  them  similarly  named,  with  stress  on  the  number.  Make 
the  class  mark  down  one  line,  o/ie  dot,  drc,  on  their  slates.  In  the 
lesson  on  "  two,"  show  how  it  is  formed  by  .putting  another  one  to  the 
one  already  had  ;  proceed  quite  as  in  the  former  lesson ;  extend  and 
vary  the  questioning  thus: — a  boy  has  two  eyes^  two  hanJs^  <kc,;  a 
cart  has  two  wheels,  (&:c.,  the  class  supplying  the  words  in  italics;  and 
conversely,  how  many  legs  has  a  bird  ?  how  many  scales  has  a  bal- 
ance ?  <S:c.  Proceed  similarly  with  the  remaining  numbers  in  sepa- 
rate lessons,  always  keeping  in  view  to  show  how  each  number  arises 
out  of  its  predecessor  by  the  addition  of  another  of  the  same  kind ; 
and  for  tliis  purpose  introducing  each  lesson  by  a  reference  to  the 
former. 

(2.)  Reckoning  with  the  numbers  vp  to  ten — not  only  from  one,  but 
from  other  starting  points — not  only  forwards  but  backwards — not 
only  by  odds  but  by  evens — not  only  in  regular  order  but  following 
the  number  of  balls  the  teacher  may  lay  off — the  children  sometimes 
raising  a  number  of  fingers,  or  marking  on  the  slate  a  number  of  dots 
or  lines,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  balls  laid  off. 

(3.)  The  symbols  up  to  ten,  in  the  first  instance,  must  be  learned 
gradually.  To  verify  the  child's  knowledge  of  these  he  may  be  re- 
quired to  lay  off  balls,  or  mark  down  dots,  corresponding  to  the 
f^vmbol  which  the  teacher  writes  on  the  board  in  silence,  and  con- 
vers!.*!y  to  write  down  the  symbol  for  the  number  of  balls  laid  off  by 
the  teacher. 

(4.)  In  passing  beyond  ten,  the  eleventh  ball  should  be  laid  off  on 
the  lino  below  that  which  has  the  ten,  the  twenty-first  on  the  third 
line,  and  so  on ;  so  that  it  may  be  seen  how  eleven  is  ten  and  one  ; 
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twelve,  ten  and  two;  twenty,  two  tens ;  fifty- 6 ve,  five  tens  and  five, 
&c.     Each  number  will  not  require  a  distinct  lesson. 

35.  Thb  Adding  or  Numbers. — (1.)  Addinff  the  numbers  under 
ten  to  e€Lch  of  them  in  succession  ;  the  receiving  number  being,  in  the 
first  instance,  kept  constant  throughout  the  ten  additions.  Thus  the 
first  lesson  would  be  on  **  adding  to  one ;''  1  and  1  are  2,  2  and  1  are 
8,  3  and  1  are  4,  ^c,  the  children  counting  in  each  case  and  then 
repeating  the  formuloB  just  set  down.  Then  take  the  lesson  back- 
wards, and  after  that  in  any  order,  only  keeping  the  receiving  num- 
ber the  same ;  then  apply  the  lesson  by  means  of  practical  questions, 
thus :  John  had  1  penny,  and  his  mother  gave  him  2  pennies  more ; 
how  much  had  he  ?  There  was  1  tree  stauding  at  the  water-side,  and 
4  more  near  it ;  how  many  trees  in  all  ?  Do  not  be  content  with  a 
mere  numl)er  as  the  answers  to  these  questions,  e.  g,,  3  to  the  first, 
and  5  to  the  second.  Insist  on  the  full  answer,  3d.,  5  trees,  or,  **  he 
would  have  3d,'*  **  there  were  5  trees  ;'*  and  the  class  should  often 
simultaneously  add,  "for  1  penny  and  2  pennies  are  3  pennies,  1  tree 
and  4  trees  are  5  trees.  Devote  a  similar  lesson  to  2  as  a  constant 
receiving  number;  1  and  2  are  3,  2  and  2  are  4,  3  and  2  are  5,  &c., 
and  so  on  up  to  10,  taking  care,  when  the  sum  goes  beyond  10,  not 
to  put  more  than  10  balls  or  10  marks  on  the  slate  in  one  line,  but 
carrying  the  excess  to  the  line  below.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  put 
questions  to  one  another,  particularly  of  the  practical  sort. 

(2.)  Adding  the  numbers  under  ten,  in  their  order,  to  each  of  them 
in  succession  ;  the  added  number  being  now  kept  constant  throughout 
the  ten  additions.  Thus,  the  first  lesson  would  bo  the  "  adding  of 
one  ;**  1  and  1  are  2,  1  and  2  are  3,  1  and  3  are  4,  &c.  For  second 
lesson,  2  and  1  are  3,  2  and  2  are  4,  2  and  3  are  5,  &c. ;  and  so  on 
up  to  10.  The  exercises  should  be  conducted  precisely  as  the  former 
ones.  It  may  be  well  to  ol)servc  at  this  point  that  already  a  series  of 
not  less  than  twenty  lessons  in  addition  alone  is  provided,  excluding 
revisals.  The  teacher  who  thinks  that  this  minute  subdivision  is  un- 
necessary and  that  the  children  can  get  over  more  ground  in  one 
lesson,  and  who  accordingly  does  not  keep  to  one  number  for  one 
lesson,  understands  neither  the  infant  mind,  nor  the  object  with  which 
the  course  is  given.  lie  destroys  the  gradation  in  it,  fuses  its  whole 
materials  into  one  mass,  and  in  this  way  deprives  it  of  any  training 
jK)\ver.     This  remark  applies  to  the  whole  of  infant-school  instruction. 

(3.)  Exercises  of  a  converse  kind  to  the  two  foregoing : — whereas 
in  those  the  two  constituent  numbers  were  given  and  the  sum  re- 
quired, let  any  number  now  be  given  and  its  two  constituents  be 
sought,  thus :  what  two  uumbei*s  make  up  4  ?  6  ?  8  ?    All  the  pairs 
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that  make  up  any  ono  should  be  obtained ;  thus,  for  4,  1  and  3,  2 
and  2,  3  and  1. 

(4.)  Adding  inay  he  extended,  so  as  to  include  three  small  numbers^ 
and  by  decrees  more, 

(5.)  The  adding  of  tenSy  first  with  themselves  alone — 10  and  10 
are  2  tens  or  20 ;  10  and  10  and  10  are  3  tens  or  30,  drc,  which  is 
just  the  adding  of  lines  of  balls  instead  of  single  balls ;  and  then  with 
other  numbers — as  10  and  7  are  17,  20  and  5  are  25,  31  and  3  are 
34.  Each  new  number  will  not  now  need  a  separate  lesson,  for  the 
process  between  30  and  40  is  just  the  same  as  between  20  and  30, 
and  may  lie  learned  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Thus,  let  the  teacher 
set  of!'  20  on  the  two  highest  lines  of  the  ball  frame,  and  30  on  three 
hnes  lower  down,  say  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  lines ;  let  liim  arid  to 
the  20  one  ball  on  the  third  line,  and  to  the  30  one  ball  on  tlie  eighth, 
then  2,  then  3,  dbc. ;  it  will  ea.sily  be  seen  how  30  and  4  are  34,  or 
how  32  and  4  are  36,  just  as  20  and  4  are  24,  or  22  and  4  are  26, 
the  2  tens  in  the  one  case  and  the  3  in  the  other  remaining  quite  un- 
aft'ected  by  the  process. 

36.  The  Suutractinq  of  Numbers. — If  it  be  understood  that  all 
the  operations  in  number  are  to  be  conducted  in  the  same  spirit  as 
those  of  addition,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  outlines  only  of  the 
following  ones : — 

(1.)  Exercises  in  subtracting  the  numbers  under  ten  from  each  other 
in  succession,  the  minuend  being  in  the  first  instance  constant.  Thus 
9  from  10,  8  from  10,  7  from  10,  &c.;  8  from  0,  7  from  0,  <kc.  Sub- 
tracting should  be  'based  on  addition  ;  0  from  10  is  1,  for  0  and  1 
are  10;  8  from  10  is  2,  for  8  and  2  arc  10,  &c. ;  verified  at  eadi 
step  by  use  of  the  balls,  <&c. 

(2.)  Exercises  in  which  the  snbtrahaul  is  constant — as  1  from  2  ia 

1,  1  from  3  is  2,  tfec,  2  from  3  is  1,  2  from  4  is  2,  «fec. 

(3.)  Exercises  in  which  minuend  and  remainder  are  given — as, 
what  must  be  taken  from  8  to  leave  three?  <kc. ;  also  in  which  sub- 
trahend and  remainder  are  given,  as,  from  what  must  6  be  taken  to 
leave  4  ?  <kc. 

(4.)  Exercises  in  double  subtraction — as,  take  2  from  8  and  other 

2,  3  from  10  and  then  4,  &c, 

(5.)  Exercises  combining  addition  and  subtraction — as,  add  4  to  6 
and  then  take  away  2,  6sc, 

(6.)  Excrci-tcs  with  the  tens— -ha,  10  from  17,  10  from  30,  90  from 
100,  30  from  35,  5  from  35,  6  from  8,  and,  with  it,  6  from  48,  &c, 

(7.)  Applied  exercises  to  be  constantly  given  throughout  the  whole 
series. 
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(8.)  Addition  and  mbtraction  may  now  be  conjoined  with  numeroi' 
tion;  as,  count  up  to  100  by  twos,  by  tbrees,  by  fours,  by  fives,  dsc.; 
count  back  from  100  by  tens,  by  fives,  by  fours,  by  threes,  and  by 
twos ;  or  count  back  from  00  by  threes,  (90  being  a  multiple  of 
three,)  from  80  by  fours,  (80  being  a  multiple  of  four,)  kc*  But  the 
symbols  for  these  larger  numbers  must  be  taught  very  slowly. 

37.  The  Multipltinq  op  Numbers. — The  "  multiplying''  of  arith- 
metic is  an  artificial  process  derived  from  addition.  Children  have 
some  difficulty  in  understanding  its  use,  and  always  tend  in  their  reck- 
oning to  fall  back  on  the  natural  process  of  addition.  To  obviate  the 
difiiculty,  the  artificial  process  must  be  taught  through  the  natural. 

(1.)  Exercises  in  multiplying  the  numbers  under  ten  by  each  other 
in  succession,  the  multiplicand  in  the  first  instance  remaining  the 
9ame.    Thus : — 

2  times  1  are  2  2  times  2  are  4 

3  13  3  2         6 

The  proper  way  to  put  these  exercises  is  this  : — 

1  and  1  are  2,  then  2  times  1  are  2 

1  and  1  and  1         3,  3  1         3 

1  and  1  and  1  and  1         4,  4  14 

2  and  2  ore  4,  then  2  times  2  are  4 

2  and  2  and  2         6,  3  2         6 

2  and  2  and  2  and  2         8,  4  2         8 

(2.)  Exercises  in  whirh  the  multiplier  is  constant.    Thus : — 

2  times  1  are  2  3  timet  1  are  3 

2  2        4  3  2         6 

2  3        6  3  3         9 

This  step  is  more  difficult  than  the  former ;  any  operation  is  not 
seen  to  rise  out  of  the  preceding  one  so  evidently.  In  each  of  the 
two  steps  now  given  one  number  only  should  be  taken  as  the  subject 
of  lesson,  either  as  multiplicand  or  multiplier,  and  the  table  of  results 
connected  with  it  thoroughly  learnt 

(3.)  Exercises  in  multiplying  tens  and  in  multiplying  by  tens, 
(4.)  Exercises  in  decomposing  numbers  into  their  factors.     First 
give  one  factor;  as,  what  must  4  be  multiplied  by  to  give  12?  then 


*  We  have  ucerl  the  techiiicaJ  termv  in  the  exposition  for  convenience  sake,  kiicIi  a«  minii* 
end.  FiibrrahenrI,  multiple,  &c. ;  these,  and  any  hereafter  to  be  uklcI,  ars  aildrt>tf<il  lu  the 
teacher,  however,  and  aliould  not  be  uacd  before  the  elais. 
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require  both  factors,  as,  what  two  numbers  multiplied  by  each  other 
give  6,  8,  9?  This  exercise  corresponds  to  the  decomposition  of 
numbers  under  the  head  of  addition,  with  which  it  may  be  compared. 
The  teacher  must  carry  the  eye  of  the  child  along  with  him  in  this 
process.  Let  him  make  rectangles  and  squares  with  the  balls.  Thus, 
if  he  wishes  the  factors  of  12,  he  should  present  12  to  the  class,  (1,) 
in  a  line,  (2,)  in  two  lines,  (3,)  in  three  or  four  lines,  thus : — 

(1  X  12) 

(2X6) 

•     •    •     • 

....  (2X4) 

.... 

It  is  an  interesting  exercise  for  him  to  make  rectangles  on  the  ball- 
frame,  or  to  get  the  children  to  make  them,  then  cause  the  class  to 
count  the  balls  in  them  by  counting  the  two  sides,  and  notice  how 
the  removal  of  a  row^  or  two  rows  affects  the  result ;  and  conversely  to 
make  them  coKtruct  rectangles  of  which  he  gives  the  number  in  the 
sides. 

(5.)  Exercises  in  double  multiplication  hy  small  nvmberSy  and  in 
the  adding  of  two  miilti2)licatlons. 

(6.)  Exercises  of  application,  e.  g, — 5  boys  get  2d.  each,  how  much 
money  was  given  to  all  ?  John  passed  3  flocks  of  sheep  in  coming  to 
school,  having  6  in  each,  how  many  sheep  did  he  see  ?  2  loaves  at 
2d.,  and  3  at  3d,  cost  how  much  in  all  ?  3  of  you  hold  up  all  the 
fingers  in  the  right  hand,  how  many  fingers  are  up?  6  of  you  hold  up 
all  fingers  except  the  thumbs,  how  many  fingers  are  up  ?  In  each  of 
these  6  seats  there  are  9  boys,  how  many  are  there  in  the  gallery  ? 

The  field  for  putting  these  applied  questions  is  widening,  the  teach- 
er's ingenuity  must  task  itself  accordingly. 

38.  The  Dividing  op  Numbers. — As  multiplication  is  an  artificial 
form  of  addition,  so  division  is  of  subtraction ;  the  same  link  of  con- 
nection must  therefore  be  kept  up  between  division  and  subtraction. 

(1.)  Exercises  where  the  divisor  is  constant.  To  give  the  class  an 
idea  of  the  nature  of  this  operation,  the  teacher  may  count  10  or  12 
balls  in  their  presence,  saying  that  he  wishes  to  give  2  to  each  child 
and  tp  know  how  many  children  he  can  give  them  to ;  or  to  arrange 
the  children  into  rows  of  2  each  and  know  how  many  rows  there  will 
be.  The  result  will  be  attained,  in  the  first  instance,  by  taking  2  and 
2  successively  till  the  number  is  exhausted,  t.  «.,  by  subtraction. 
The  first  lesson  in  division  should  be  "  dividing  by  2  ;"  for  which  pur- 
pose the  balls  on  the  frame  may  be  arranged  in  successive  lines  below 
each  other,  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  and  12.    Then  in  first  line  (2.)  there  h 
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one  2,  in  second  line  (4.)  2  twos,  <fec. ;  and  the  table  of  results  it 
learnt,  2  in  2  once,  and  2  in  4  twice,  dec.  For  3  the  same  arrange- 
ment of  the  balls  may  be  adopted ;  but  for  numbers  above  that  they 
must  be  placed  in  mass  to  get  dividends  large  enough.  There  are  no 
better  illustrations  of  division  than  those  which  are  got  by  arranging 
the  children  themselves  in  rows. 

(2.)  Easy  exercittes  with  remainders, 

(3.)  Exercises  in  which  multiplication  and  division  are  used  cor- 
relatively — as  10  in  30,  3  times,  then  3  times  10  or  10  times  3 
are  30. 

(4.)  Exercises  of  application.  If  9d.  be  divided  among  3  girls, 
what  will  each  get?  How  many  sixpences  in  18d.  ?  weeks  in  21 
days  ?  &c.  In  one  seat,  where  all  the  children  held  up  all  their  fin- 
gers, there  were  100  fingers  up:  how  many  children  in  the  seat  ?  <&c 

39.  Combined  Operations. — Cross-questioning  is  of  great  use  to 
the  teacher ;  it  enters  largely  into  his  art  of  impressing.  It  connects 
one  point  of  the  pupiPs  knowledge  with  another,  and  makes  them  all 
available  for  mutual  illustration.  It  may  be  profitably  resorted  to  in 
lessons  on  number.  For  this  purpose  combined  operations  may  be 
performed  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  course.  Thus,  when  the 
children  have  got  a  little  of  addition  and  a  little  of  subtraction,  they 
may  be  practiced  on  both  adding  and  subtracting,  as  parts  of  the 
same  question ;  so  with  multiplication  and  division. 

The  following  example  shows  how  cross-questioning  may  be  used 
in  connection  with  any  number : — 

On  the  Number  8. — What  is  the  last  below  it  ?  Count  up  to  it? 
Next  above  it  ?  Count  four  above  it  ?  Two  numbers  that  make  it 
up  by  adding?  other  two ?  Three  numbers  that  make  it  up  by  add- 
ing ?  What  must  be  added  to  five  to  make  it  ?  Take  one  from  it! 
two?  three?  How  much  greater  is  it  than  four?  than  two?  how 
much  less  than  ten  ?  than  twelve  ?  What  taken  from  eleven  will 
give  it?  How  many  twos  in  it?  fours?  What  number  divided  by 
two  will  give  it  ?  by  three ?     What  does  forty  give  divided  by  it? 

Then  the  questioning  may  pass  on  to  concrete  numbers : — 

Eight  boys  having  apples  put  them  into  two  rows,  how  many  in 
each  ?  then  into  four,  how  many  in  each  ?  E^ch  boy  got  an  addi- 
tional apple,  how  many  had  they  all  now  ?  One  boy  ate  his,  how 
many  remained  ?  two,  how  many  remained  ?  only  one  boy  of  tlie 
eight  kept  his,  how  many  were  eaten  ?  Other  three  boys  came  in 
each  with  apples,  how  many  apples  were  there  now  ?  with  two  each, 
how  many  now  ?  Four  boys  gave  theirs  to  their  neighbors,  how 
many  had  each  of  these  four  ?  and  how  many  apples  were  there  in 
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all  ?  Tlicse  eight  apples  were  taken  from  a  stall  in  which  there  were 
twenty,  how  many  remained  in  the  stall  ?  And  so  on  indefinitely. 
Such  exorcises  may  be  made  very  amusing;  and  are  valuable  from 
the  readiness  they  encourage. 

40.  Parts  or  fractions  of  numbers. — Elementary  notions  and 
operations  in  fractions  are  just  as  available  in  the  infant  school  as 
those  in  whole  numbers.  The  half  of  a  thing  is  as  easy  of  compre- 
hension as  the  double  of  it,  the  third  part  as  three  times  it;  that  two 
halves  make  a  whole  or  three  halves  one-and-a-half  as  that  two  twos 
make  four,  or  three  threes  nine ;  provided  the  illustration  given  in  the 
two  cases  be  equally  siniple. 

(1.)  Exercises  to  illustrate  what  a  fraction  t«.  An  apple  is  to  be 
divided  between  Willie  and  his  sister,  what  must  be  done  with  it  ?  it 
must  be  c\Lt,  Will  it  do  to  cut  into  a  big  piece  and  a  small  piece! 
No,  tlioy  must  get  pieces  of  the  same  size.  Look  at  me,  now,  while 
I  cut  it  (teacher  holding  up  the  two  pieces.)  Are  they  about  the 
same  size  ?  Yes.  Then  each  of  them  is  called  a  half.  How  many 
halves  in  the  whole  ?  Two.  Could  I  divide  an  orange  into  two  parts 
of  same  size  ?  Yes.  What  would  each  part  be  ?  A  half.  Here  is 
a  bit  of  string,  of  paper,  of  wood,  <S:c.,  which  I  shall  divide  into  two 
bits  of  same  size ;  what  do  you  call  each  ?  A  half.  Then  if  I  put 
two  halves  together,  what  do  they  make  up  ?  The  whole.  Take  an- 
other apple,  and  illustrate  a  third  in  the  same  way.  The  subdivision 
of  the  halves  will  show  how  fourths  or  quarters  arise,  of  tlie  thirds 
how  sixths  and  ninths  arise,  and  of  the  fourths  how  eighths.  The 
fifths  and  sevenths  must  be  explained  by  cuttings  for  themselves. 
Beyond  these  fractions  it  is  not  necessary  to  go.  For  further  illus- 
tration it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  rod,  say  a  yard  long,  divided 
into  halves,  fourths,  and  eighths,  and  another  into  halves,  thirds,  and 
sixths.  The  solid  cube  divided  into  eight  parts,  and  another  into  six 
parts,  would  also  be  very  useful.  But  the  balls  on  the  frame,  and 
counters  of  any  sort,  may  also  be  turned  to  account ;  for  six  balls  may 
be  divided  into  two  groups  or  three  groups,  to  illustrate  halves,  and 
thirds,  and  so  on. 

(2.)  Nature  of  the  exercises  in  fractions.  In  equivalence  ;  how 
many  halves  in  one  ?  in  two  ?  <fcc.,  how  many  thirds  in  one  ?  in  two! 
&c,  how  many  fourths  in  one  ?  in  two  ?  (S^c. — how  many  fourths  in  a 
half?  in  a  half  and  a  fourth  ? — how  many  sixths  in  a  half?  in  a  half 
and  a  sixth? — how  many  sixths  in  a  third?  &c.  In  addition;  a 
half  and  a  half  make  ?  a  half  and  a  half  and  a  half  make  ?  a  half  and 
a  fourth  make  ?  one  third  and  one  third  make  ?  one  third  and  two 
thirds  make  ?  one  fourth  and  one  fourth  make  ?  one  fourth  and  two 
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feurtbs  make  f  one  fourth  and  one  half  make  ?  &c.  In  subtraction; 
one  half  from  one  gives  ?  from  one-and-a-half  gives  ?•— one  fourth  from 
three  fourth  gives  ¥  from  one  half  gives  ?  from  one  gives  ?  fi'om  one 
and  a  fourth  gives  ?  &c.  In  multiplication  ;  what  is  the  double  of  a 
fourth?  four  times  a  fourth?  three  times  a  third?  three  times  a 
sixth  ?  dl:c.  In  division  ;  how  many  halves  in  one  ?  in  two  ?  in  one 
and  a  half? — ^how  many  fourths  in  one?  in  one  and  a  half?  in  a 
half?  &c  In  comparison  ;  whether  is  a  half  or  a  third  the  greater? 
a  third  or  a  fourth  ?  a  "half  or  three-fourths  ?  a  fifUi  or  a  sixth  ?  <$:c. 
Applied  questions  may  be  given  under  all  these  heads,  especially  with 
the  pence  table.  What  is  a  farthing  ?  how  many  in  twopence  ?  dif- 
ference between  a  penny  and  a  farthing?  a  halfpenny  and  a  farthing? 
What  must  you  add  to  a  halfpenny  to  make  twoi>ence  ?  (S:c.  It  may 
be  repeated  here  that  for  verification  of  the  results  the  children 
should  manipulate  with  the  illustrative  apparatus  as  well  as  the 
teacher. 

41.  The  ball-frame  is  the  principal  means  of  illustration  used  in 
infant  schools ;  it  is  proper,  therefore,  to  give  the  following  cautions 
as  to  the  manner  of  using  it : — (I.)  It  is  not  to  be  used  beyond  the 
pupil's  ability  to  follow  it  with  the  eye.  Rapid  operation  with  40, 
60,  or  80  balls  does  nothing  to  aid  the  observation ;  it  can  neither 
lead  to,  nor  verify,  any  result.  When  the  frame  is  used  at  all,  it  must 
give  bona  fide  illustration.  (2.)  It  must  be  used  as  a  means,  not  as 
an  end.  The  child  is  not  learning  the  ball -frame,  but  operations  in 
number  through  its  help.  Particular  manipulations,  therefore,  need 
not  always  be  repeated  after  they  have  served  their  purpose.  It  has 
already  been  indicated  that  the  different  operations,  after  being  per- 
formed with  the  aid  of  the  frame,  are  to  be  performed  without  it. 

42.  These  lessons  in  number  may  be  assumed  to  be  given  by  way 
of  collective-lesson.  Interest,  and  rapid  distribution  of  questioning, 
are  the  elements  of  success  in  such  teaching.  To  be  interesting,  the 
questions  must  deal  with  familiar  things,  must  be  varied,  and  must 
be  simply  expressed ;  in  a  word,  must  come  into  contact  with  the 
child's  daily  experience.  To  be  rapidly  distributed,  the  teacher  must 
have  at  command  all  the  possible  forms  in  which  questions  may 
be  put ;  with  which  view  he  should,  at  the  beginning  of  his  career, 
write  down  all  these  forms,  and  learn  them  as  so  many  formula;.  He 
has  then  only  to  vary  the  things  mentioned  in  the  questions,  which  a 
little  practice  will  enable  him  freely  to  do.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  lesson  of  this  nature  can  succeed  unless  the  children  feel  that 
the  teacher  speaks  from  a  full  mind,  and  is  quite  at  ease. 

43.  Standard  measures. — Lessons  on  number  must  make  the 
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child  familiar  with  the  varioos  units  of  measurement  used  in  the  aflUn 
of  life.  These  are  excellent  illustrations  of  the  different  operations; 
and,  besides,  he  needs  to  know  them.  He  must  become  familiar — (1.) 
With  the  units  themselves ;  (2.)  With  the  relation  of  different  units 
of  the  same  kind ;  and  (3.)  With  the  application  of  them  to  practical 
purposes.  For  the  first  of  these  ends,  the  units  must  be  constantly 
before  him ;  for  the  second,  he  must  see  them  compared,  and  with 
his  own  hands  compare  them ;  for  the  third,  he  must  see  them  ap- 
plied, and  with  his  own  hands  apply  them,*  to  the  measurement  of 
things  about  him.  In  this  way,  what  appears  so  formidable  a  task 
when  presented  in  the  shape  of  Reduction-tables  to  be  learnt,  will 
become  an  easy,  natural,  and  most  interesting  exercise  of  his  senses 
and  his  activity.  It  is  needlc5^  to  carry  him  through  all  the  tables; 
those  in  most  common  use  will  suffice :  and  the  first  place  is  due  to— 

44.  Number  as  applied  to  Value,  or  tite  Money- table, — ^The  child 
necessarily  becomes  familiar  with  this  to  a  certain  extent  without  any 
special  training,  and  the  preceding  exercises  have  assumed  such  an 
acquaintance ;  but  it  is  well  that  distinct  practice  in  the  use  of  money 
be  given.  He  must  complete  his  acquaintance  with  all  the  coins 
therefore,  with  farthing,  halfpenny,  penny,  threepenny -piece,  four- 
penny-piece,  sixpenny-piece,  shilling,  florin,  half-crown,  crown,  half- 
sovereign,  sovereign,  and  one-pound  note.  Their  forms  should  be 
examined,  their  sizes,  colors,  weights,  sounds,  and  the  stam{)8  upon 
them ;  their  points  of  resemblance  and  of  difference  noted,  so  that  he 
may  be'  able  to  tell  them  at  once  on  seeing  them,  to  describe  them, 
or  recognize  them  on  description.  He  must  be  exercised  in  adding, 
subtracting,  &c.,  different  sums,  in  every  variety  of  language.  And 
he  should  go  through  little  processes  of  buying  and  selling  in  imag- 
ination, in  which  he  shall  be  accustomed  to  give  back  and  get  back 
the  proper  amount  of  change.  Actual  counting  and  handling  of  the 
money  is  indispensable. 

45.  Number  as  applied  to  size  (linear.) — In  going  through  a  parel- 
lel  process  with  this  table,  the  teacher  should  have  beside  him  an  inch 
measure  and  a  three-foot  rule,  to  show  the  foot  and  the  yard.  For 
verifying  operations,  he  should  have  twelve  inches,  some  three-inch 
measures,  six-inch  measures,  and  three  foot-measures ;  slips  of  wood 
cut  to  the  size  will  do.  The  child  should  be  able  to  tell  them  all  at 
sight  The  field  of  questions  on  their  relative  size  is  very  wide,  thus: 
(holding  up  foot-mea<(ure)  how  many  of  the  smallest  measures  (inches) 
in  it  ?  what  part  is  the  inch,  then,  of  foot  ?  How  many  of  the  next 
smallest  (.3-inch  measure)  in  it?  of  the  next?  How  may  it  be  made 
up  by  three  slips  (half-foot,  and  two  of  the  three-inches  ?)  of  four  slips? 
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of  five  (6-inch,  3-inch,  and  8  inches  ?)  of  seven  ¥  In  each  case  the 
process  of  comparing  should  be  gone  through.  When  the  children 
are  &millar  with  the  measures,  things  should  actually  be  measured. 
What  is  the  breadth  of  this  book?  its  length?  its  thickness?  the 
bight  of  this  picture  above  the  floor  ?  the  length  of  the  picture  ?  of 
the  pointer  ?  of  some  of  the  children  selected  ?  the  depth  of  this  cup  ? 
this  jug  ?  the  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  of  this  cube  ?  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  school-room  floor  by  admeasurement?  &c.  Draw  a  line 
on  your  slates  an  inch  long,  up-and-down  ?  the  same  even  along  ? 
the  same  slanting  ?  two  of  them  ?  six  in  order  ?  the  same  half-an- 
inch  long  ?  alternating  an  inch  and  a  half-inch  ?  two  inches  long  ? 
alternating  two  inches  and  one  inch  ?  three  inches  ?  &c, 

46.  Number  as  applied  to  weight, — If  the  spirit  of  the  previous  ex- 
ercises be  understood,  it  can  not  be  necessary  to  exhibit  the  details  of 
those  upon  weight.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  children  must  acquire 
their  nodons  of  weight  by  weighing.  For  this  purpose,  the  teacher 
should  have  beside  him  a  pair  of  scales,  with  the  diflerent  current 
weights,  1  lb.,  2  lb.,  i  lb.,  \  lb.,  1  oz.,  2  oz.,  \  oz.,  \  oz. ;  and  dupli- 
cates enough  to  show  equality,  16  oz.  for  the  lb.,  two  \  lb.,  four  \  lb., 
two  1  oz.,  two  i  oz.,  four  \  oz.  For  weighing,  he  should  have  sand, 
small  shot,  or  some  equally  convenient  thing ;  and  he  should  also 
often  weigh  common  articles.  Let  the  questioning  be  varied  as 
before. 

47.  Number  as  applied  to  square  measure. — The  most  convenient 
apparatus  is  a  diagram  of  the  square  inch,  square  foot,  and  square 
yard  on  the  school  wall,  white  lines  on  a  black  ground ;  the  yard 
divided  into  its  nine  feet,  and  the  foot  into  its  144  inches.  Handker- 
chiefs or  towels  may  easily  exemplify  the  yard  and  the  foot.  Any 
rectangular  object  in  the  school,  such  as  the  slate,  the  board,  the  map, 
the  picture,  (&c.,  are  convenient  for  this  measurement 

48.  Number  as  applied  to  capaciti/. — In  liquid  measure,  the  gill, 
the  pint,  the  quart,  the  gallon,  are  the  measures  to  be  shown.  In  dry 
measure,  the  peck,  the  i  peck,  and  the  i  peck  will  suffice. 

Lastly,  Number  as  applied  to  tim^  gives  an  important  series  of  les- 
sons, though  there  can  not  be  ocular  illustration  with  them.  Expe- 
rience, however,  makes  them  quite  intelligible;  the  second,  the 
minute,  the  hour,  the  day,  the  week,  the  month,  the  year,  should  all 
come  under  review. 

40.  The  steps  in  this  series  of  lessons  on  applied  number  must  be 
taken  gradually,  just  as  the  child  can  bear ;  each  one  being  thor- 
oughly mastered  before  another  is  taken  up.  They  afibrd  scope  for 
all  the  fundamental  operations,  and  particularly  for  fractions.    The 

17 
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JReduction- tables  should  be  learned  after  the  practical  exercises  in 
each  kind  of  measurement ;  but  the  children,  so  far  from  finding  this 
difficult,  will  be  able  to  construct  the  tables  along  with  the  teacher  on 
the  board.* 

3.  On  Color  and  Form, 

50.  Color  and  Form  should  have  a  distinct  and  no  unimportant 
place  assigned  to  them  amongst  the  instruments  of  infant-school 
training.  They  are  two  properties  of  bodies  the  most  general,  and, 
for  the  child,  the  most  distinctive ;  they  both  appeal  to  the  sight,  and 
are  therefore  very  early  recognizable  ;  they  occur  in  endless  varieties, 
and  therefore  afford  ample  scope  for  the  training  of  the  observation. 
Lessons  on  Color  and  Form  are  necessary  to  enable  the  child  to  form 
correct  impressions  of  the  things  about  him.  But  they  have  another 
aspect,  the  latter  of  them  particularly.  Color  and  Form  are  the  ele- 
ments of  representation^  pictorial  and  linear.  An  acquaintance  with 
them  is  needed,  therefore,  before  we  can  interpret  such  representa- 
tions ;  a  power  of  much  consequence,  considering  the  wide  circle  of 
things  of  which  we  can  learn  only  through  representation.  Besides, 
the  child  is  at  a  later  period  to  be  instructed  in  certain  departments 
of  the  art  of  representation,  to  wit,  drawing  and  writing ;  for  both  of 
these  the  lesson  on  Form  is  a  valuable  preparation. 

51.  Color  and  Form  have  been  mentioned  together  because  they 
are  the  proper  complements  of  each  other.  Their  instrumentary 
character  in  training  differs,  however,  in  these  two  particulars:  (1.) 
Color,  as  a  property  of  bodies,  is  recognized  before  Form.  From  ex- 
perience we  see  that  it  fixes  the  attention  of  children  earlier  than 
Form.  The  reason  is  that  the  recognizing  of  it  is  an  exercise  of  sim- 
ple sensation  only ;  whereas  the  recognition  of  Form  is  an  exercise  of 
complex  or  double  sensation.  Color  is  recognized  by  simple  sight; 
Form  by  sight  combined  with  motion,  the  motion  of  the  muscles  of 
the  eyeball.  Practically,  then,  we  speak  to  infants  of  Color,  before 
we  speak  to  them  of  Form.  (2.)  Though  earlier  available,  Color  is 
less  useful  as  an  instrument  of  training  than  Form.  The  tints  and 
shades  of  Color  are,  no  doubt,  exceedingly  numerous,  and  the  effects 
producible  by  their  combinations,  are  of  inexhaustible  variety ;  but 
the  child  can  not  and  need  not  notice  all  these.  It  is  enough  if  ho 
can  discriminate  the  leading  species  (hues)  of  Color  with  a  very  few 
of  their  most  commonly  occurring  modifications  as  to  tint  or  shade. 

*  There  are  a  few  little  works  which  may  be  profitably  consulted  by  the  teacher  on  thi«iitb> 
jecl ;  of  thcKe  may  be  mentioneil.  '*  Arithmetic  for  Young  Children,"  pubUahed  orifiniilly  by 
the  Society  for  the  DifTusion  of  Useful  Knowledj^e ;  '*/Yr«/  /deai*  qf  Number /or  Childrtm/* 
publiahed  by  Parker,  London  ;  and  Tate's  *'Arithmefie." 
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But  the  variety  of  Forms  whicli  he  needs  to  discriminate  are  indeed 
endless ;  of  the  common  things  about  him  no  two  have  precisely  the 
same  form.  And  from  the  nature  of  the  sense  to  which  it  appeals, 
Tsrietj  of  Form  is  easily  distinguishable  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  variety  of  tint  and  shade  in  Color. 

Color, 

52.  The  design  of  the  lessons  on  color  may  be  stated  as  twofold. 
It  is  (1.)  to  enable  the  child  to  discriminate  the  commonly  occurring 
colors ;  and  (2.)  to  cultivate  his  taste,  so  far  as  to  habituate  his  eye  to 
those  combinations  of  color  that  are  known  as  harmonious.  Any  ex- 
perimenting on  the  physical  relations  of  colors  beyond  this,  such  as 
explaining  the  effects  of  their  admixture,  or  the  numerical  ratios  in- 
voked in  their  harmony,  is  quite  beside  the  mark.  We  have  not  to 
deal  with  color  as  a  science  or  as  an  art,  though  it  is  both,  but  simply 
as  a  property  of  bodies.  The  elements  of  instruction  are  few,  but 
there  is  constant  room  for  their  application. 

53.  As  a  natural  order  for  the  lessons  on  color,  the  following  might 
Le  adopted :— ^ 

First  series:  On  white  and  blacky  with  their  mixture  in  grey. 
White  and  black  are  not,  properly  speaking,  colors ;  white  is  the  neu- 
tralization of  color,  black  is  the  absence  of  color.  They  are  the  ex- 
tremes, however,  within  which  the  colors  lie,  aod  by  which  they  are 
measured ;  so  that  a  knowledge  of  them  is  necessary.  And  they  first 
present  themselves  to  notice ;  light  is  represented  by  white,  darkness 
by  black,  and  by  reference  to  light  of  the  sun  and  the  darkness  of 
night  the  notion  of  white  and  black  is  given. 

Second  series :  Red^  blue,  and  yellow.  These  are  the  three  primary 
colors,  so  called,  which  produce  all  other  colors  by  composition  in 
various  proportions,  but  can  not  themselves  be  produced  by  any 
composition. 

Third  series:  Purple,  orange,  green.  These  are  the  secondary 
colors,  so  called,  produced  from  the  admixture  of  the  primary  thus — 
red  and  blue  giving  purple,  red  and  yellow  giving  orange,  and  blue 
and  yellow  giving  green. 

Fourth  series  :  Russet,  olive,  and  citrine.  These  are  the  tertiary 
colors,  so  called,  produced  by  admixture  of  the  secondary,  thus — pur- 
ple and  orange  give  russet,  purple  and  green  give  olive,  orange  and 
green  giv9citrine. 

Fifth  series. — Those  now  named  are  all  the  hues  of  color;  but 
each  of  these  Lues  has  different  tints  and  shades,  according  as  it  is 
mixed  with  white  or  black,  more  or  less.    Thus  red  may  be  varied 
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into  crimson,  scarleti  pink,  dsc ;  yellow  may  be  varied  into  lemoBy 
straw,  primrose,  drc. ;  and  blue  may  lie  varied  into  atone,  skj, 
slate,  dsc 

54.  For  giving  these  lessons  on  color,  the  teacher  may  have  them 
exhibited  on  a  board  either  together  or  singly ;  bat  the  beat  possible 
coloi^board  is  one  made  by  himself  and  the  children  with  the  help  of 
a  box  of  paints  and  white  card.  If  he  can  not  get  a  board  for  the 
purpose,  he  may  procure  other  apparatus  in  its  stead.  He  may  get 
small  squares  sewed  with  the  different  colors  of  worsted,  in  the  man- 
ner  of  a  sampler ;  or  he  may  find  the  colors  exemplified  in  the  skeins 
themselves,  in  bits  of  merino,  silk,  or  ribbon,  in  paper,  wafers,  ghns, 
Ac  After  the  children  have  observed  any  color,  red,  for  instance, 
they  should  single  it  out  of  many  others ;  then  be  required  to  name 
things  which  show  it,  as  blood,  a  rose,  and  other  flowers ;  the  robin, 
and  other  birds;  sealing-wax,  a  soldier^s  coat,  binding  of  a  book, 
shawl,  hair,  &c ;  also  to  think  at  home  of  as  many  things  as  they 
can,  and  mention  them  in  the  next  lesson.  A  color  need  not  at  this 
time  be  distinguished  into  its  different  shades. 

55.  In  seeking  to  give  to  the  child  some  perception  of  harmony  in 
color,  whilst  he  may  be  told  that  certain  colors  agree  beside  each 
other,  and  certain  others  do  not,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  the 
eye  that  is  to  be  trained  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  the  mind.  A 
sense  of  concord  in  music,  whether  in  melody  or  harmony,  grows  up 
in  one  after  hearing  it  exemplified  frequently ;  without  this  no  expla- 
nation can  have  any  meaning.  So  in  color ;  the  eye  must  have  the 
opportunity  of  dwelling  frequently  on  harmonioua  combination. 
When  it  is  accustomed  to  these,  it  will  instantaneously  be  offended  by 
a  combination  which  is  not  harmonious.  The  presence  of  all  the 
three  primary  colors,  either  pure  or  in  combination,  being  required  to 
produce  harmony,  it  will  be  understood  that  red  and  green  harmonize^ 
as  also  yellow  and  purple,  blue  and  orange,  green  and  russet,  orange 
and  olive,  &c  This  principle  should  guide  teacher  and  children  in 
the  combinations  they  make  of  their  slips  of  color  in  designing  pat- 
terns. An  eye  familiar  with  such  juxta-positions  will  not  tolerate 
such  as  yellow  and  orange,  blue  and  purple,  red  and  orange,  Uue  and 
green,  orange  and  russet,  and  the  like.* 

Form, 

56.  The  lesson  on  Form  deals  with  forms  of  all  the  kind%of  dimen- 
sion ;  with  those  of  one  dimension  or  lines,  those  of  two  or  plane 

*  For  InibmMtlon  oo  the  Mbleet  of  color,  we  Redgr&Te'i  IlUla  **MMtmi  ff  CWbt,"  tad  oir 
•mpODdlQi  chart ;  alio,  *«B!qf  m  UarmtmiMtt  rsBL^mm** 
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figures,  and  those  of  three  or  solids.    In  each  case  the  forms  must  be 
txmoed,  as  exemplified  in  the  common  things  of  life. 

57.  To  commence  with  lines;  the  annexed  diagram  represents 
what  maj  be  the  first  series  of  lessons,  or  some  of  them  :-— 


1.  2.  3.      4.  s.  6.  7.  & 


/MIIIJ^^. 


///^wiKnt 


III  III 

9.  la  11.  13.  11.  14. 


The  simple  straight  line  gives  materials  for  a  large  series  of  lessons,  as 
there  are  various  ideas  to  be  developed  in  connecUon  with  it,  vis., 
■traight,  up-and-down,  (perpendicular,)  even-along,  (horizontal,)  slo- 
ping, equality  of  length,  equality  of  thickness,  equality  of  width 
between,  bisection,  and  trisecUon. 

58.  Combinations  of  the  straight  line  suggest  another  series  of 
which  these  are  examples : — 

IL 

1.     9L         3.      4.         s.         e.  7.  &  «.        la 

l/KAVALJ_T+l- 


II.  13.  13.  14.  IS.  IS. 

Extended  by  duplication  thus : — 

1.      3.       a      4.         s.         6.       7.    a        9.       10.  11.       18 

59.  Plane  figures  may  be  grouped  according  to  the  number  of 
sides  that  bonstitute  them ;  triangles  of  various  shapes^  foursided 
figures  comprehending  the  square,  the  rectangle,  the  rnomb,  the 
rhomboid,  the  trapezium,  the  polygon,  induding  the  pentagon,  hexa- 
gon, and  decagon. 
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60.  There  is  no  inveDtion  exercised  in  the  construction  of  these 
forms ;  but,  when  the  children  have  had  some  practice  in  imitating, 
thej  should  be  encouraged  to  invent,  t.  «.,  to  put  together  the  ele- 
ments already  learned  into  new  patterns,  combining  line  with  line,  or 
figure  with  figure,  or  figure  with  line,  thus : — 


IV. 


H  Y^  *  Ffi^  IP 

61.  The  curved  lines  are  more  difficult  to  deal  with ;  but  some 
practice  must  be  given  in  making  them  also,  since  they  occur  in  the 
letters,  and  in  many  familiar  things.    Thus : — 


Simple  Curret. 


OCOr^aO^^J 


CnrTM  with  ttraif  ht  Unet. 


eOD^MdBDA 


CuTTM  of  eontimry  flexure  alone  and  with  atraight  linca. 


S  8 


62.  The  mere  imitation  of  these  various  forms  on  their  slates  in- 
terests the  children ;  but  the  interest  is  greaUy  increased  when  the 
diflferent  forms  are  applied  to  practical  purposes.  This  application  b 
twofold :  (1?)  to  commonly-occurring /onw* ;  (2.)  to  commonly-oocnr- 
ring  things.  Under  the  first  fall  tlie  letters  of  the  alphabet— both 
siuiiJl  and  capital,  both  in  print  and  in  script    The  alphabet-board  is 
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useful  bere  and  also  the  letters  separately  on  slips  of  mill-board ;  bat 
the  teacher  should  draw  ihem  on  the  blackboard,  dassifjing  them 
according  as  they  are  straight-line  letters  or  curved  letters,  and  noticing 
the  parts  they  are  composed  of  with  reference  to  the  elements  already 
learned.  A  similar  course  should  be  followed  with  the  numerals,  first 
the  common  or  Arabic  characters,  then  the  Roman. 

63.  But  the  application  to  things  is  more  interesting  still,  from  the 
appeal  it  makes  to  their  curiosity  and  their  imagination.  All  forms 
from  the  very  simplest  may  be  found  represented  in  things :  straight 
lines  and  figures,  as  in  a  pointer,  pen,  pencil,  comb,  book,  picture, 
window-frame,  arrow,  sword,  stool,  table,  house,  castle,  box,  star,  cross, 
door,  &c, ;  curves,  as  in  penny,  sixpence,  target,  cup,  saucer,  bottle, 
^ug,  whip,  walking-stick,  candle-stick,  extinguisher,  spire,  cart-wheel, 
spinning-wheel,  knife  and  fork,  spoon,  basket,  ship,  pillar,  chimney, 
flag^and-staff,  clock-face,  a  leaf,  an  apple,  cherry,  plate,  tub,  bell,  gun, 
key,  drum,  trumpet,  a  cheese,  a  loaf,  an  egg,  the  moon,  (&c.,  &c.  The 
thing  should  be  associated  with  the  form,  and  some  conversation  held 
upon  it,  or  some  little  story  given  in  connection  with  it,  whilst  the 
outline  is  before  the  eye. 

64.  The  apparatus  for  the  lesson  on  form,  so  &r  as  it  has  been  de- 
scribed, is  very  simple  ;  all  that  is  indispensable  is  the  blackboard  for 
the  teacher,  and  slate  and  pencil  for  the  class.  It  will  be  found  con- 
venient to  have  the  slates  ruled,  not  over  their  whole  surfsce,  but 
partially  ;  so  as  to  give  the  children  a  little  help  without  restraining 
their  freedom  of  imitation.  Perhaps  the  most  convenient  form  of 
ruling  is  this : — 


For  ■tralfht  UnM  and  figures. 
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On  the  one  tide  the  npper  half  is  i\i1ed,  and  a  few  poiota  pnt  on  loine  of  the 
line* ;  and,  on  the  reverie,  a  few  lines  mled  for  writing,  and  the  aimpleat  curves 
are  represented. 


It  will  contribute  very  much  to  the  regularity  and  uniformity  of 
ibe  lesson,  that  the  slates  should  be  the  property  of  the  school,  each 
daas  having  its  own  set  attached  to  it  in  its  own  box.    Though  not 
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indispensable,  it  is  serviceable  to  have  diagrams  of  fbim  :  a  board,  t. «, 
on  which  the  geometrical  forms  are  represented,  both  planes  and 
solids,  with  their  proper  shade.  Very  serviceable,  also,  is  a  namber 
of  slips  of  wood,  or  laths,  bj  means  of  which  the  children  can  con- 
struct anj  of  the  forms,  either  straight  lines  or  rectilinear  figures, 
which  the  teacher  draws  on  the  board.  Thus,  all  the  examples  in  §§ 
57-60  may  be  exhibited,  the  requisite  number  of  children  holding  the 
laths,  in  vertical  lines,  in  slanting  lines,  in  even-along  lines,  in  trian- 
gles, rectangles,  d^c,  as  the  case  maj  be. 

65.  There  are  two  senses  in  which  solids  may  be  made  materiak 
for  lessons  on  form.  According  to  the  one,  the  geometrical  solids  are 
exhibited  and  their  outlines  made  familiar ;  this  is  of  much  senioe, 
and  the  teacher  should  have  a  box  of  solids  for  this  purpose,  and  a 
series  of  representations  of  them,  shaded  if  possible.  According  to 
the  other,  bj  the  use  of  solids  themselves,  such  as  cubes,  parallelepi- 
peds, cylinders,  cones,  pyramids,  d^c,  the  invention  is  taxed  to  con- 
struct different  forms.  These,  in  fact,  are  so  many  bricks,  stones, 
pillars,  towers,  arches,  d^c,  with  which  the  child  becomes  a  builder. 
Such  engagement  seems  well  suited  for  an  individual  child  or  for  a 
family,  as  it  must  foster  the  taste,  the  imagination,  and  the  habit  of 
perse  verence ;  and  it  may  be  provided  in  the  play-ground  of  the 
infant  school. 

66.  The  lesson  on  Form  may  be  given  either  to  the  whole  school 
collectively,  or  to  separate  groups,  the  latter  being  the  better  way. 
One  caution,  however,  should  be  given  :  it  must  be  viewed  as  a  lesson, 
and  not  as  a  mere  device  for  occupying  the  children  while  the  teacher 
b  otherwise  engaged.  Doubtless,  it  may  be  made  very  interesting 
and  amusing ;  nevertheless  it  is  instruction  proceeding  upon  a  prin- 
ciple, in  systematic  order,  and  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  cer- 
tain results.  The  teacher  must  bestow  some  forethought,  therefore, 
on  its  arrangement,  and  exercise  adequate  superintendence  over  the 
class  engaged  in  it* 

67.  Subjoined  are  examples  of  the  lesson  on  Form  in  different 
stages : — 

/.  On  the  Perpendicular  Line. 

1.  Teaeher  holdfl  in  hw  hand  (suppoae)  -a  bit  of  tiring,  stretched  by  wnme 
attached  to  Ha  other  end  ;  children  notice  its  appearance ;  teacher  then  bolda  hi 


*  Hintt  on  the  nature  and  order  of  the  leeeon  or  form  may  be  foand  in  works  like  the  M- 

lowing :— Ricbeon'a  ^Oopiet,"  (National  Society  ;)  ''Drawing /or  Young  CkOdrtn,"  (Society 

/or  Dittiuion  of  Useful  Knowledge ;)  Kriisi's  ''Manual^"  or  the  eummary  of  it  In  the 

Md  Cohnlml  Society's  *' Infant- SchoU  Monud."    litiX.  %xii  <A  \\i^  \j«»«  kind  of 

maonato  af  dimwing,  such  aa  Tate*a  ot  C»rp«iA«%^^^  •<*«,«••  ««wi  ^*^MO^»' 
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hit  haad  a  bit  of  ■tring  whioh  ia  curled  and  twisted,  from  hAviog  beenroQed  rooad 
something ;  children  notice  the  difference :  the  one  even  or  stnight,  the  other 
not 

The  teacher  eimilarly  contrasts  the  pointer  with  a  walking-stick  or  cane ;  also, 
a  straight  lath  with  a  slightly-bent  one. 

3.  Again,  the  teacher  holds  in  his  hand  the  straightened  cord,  (1.)  perpendio- 
nlarly,  (2.)  slantingly,  and  the  children  notice  the  difference ;  the  pointer,  stick, 
lath,  Ac,  held  (1.)  perpendicularly,  (2.)  slaDtingly.  This  will  give  the  farther 
notion  of  even-up-and-down  ;  which  word  may  be  used  for  a  while  instead  of 
perpendicular. 

3.  Teacher  asks  them  to  watch  him  as  he  draws  an  even-up-and-down  line  on 
the  board ;  they  follow  with  the  eye ;  he  adis  how  it  was  done ;  examines  whether 
U  is  straight — whether  it  is  even-up^nd-down  ;  places  the  pointer  or  lath  along 

it,  and  they  see  it  18.    Would  this  do t  y       Whynott    Thist   /    Why  not t 


Tliis? 


Why  ?    Who  can  draw  one  on  his  own  slate  ?    All  draw  one ;  teacher 


looks  and  criticises  a  little. 

4.  Teacher  asks  for  any  common  things  in  shape  of  an  even-up-and-down 

line  t    A  pointer  held  up ;  that  is  designed  for f  a  ruler,  that  is 1  a 

flagstaff^  that  is  for 1  a  mast  of  a  ship,  that  is  for 1  some  trees,  which 

grow  in  the 1 

5.  They  then  draw  on  their  sbtes  a  number  of  these  even-up-and-down  lines. 
NoTB. — One  idea  is  enough  in  one  lesson.    Here  it  is  the  idea  of  evcn-up-and« 

down.  The  children  need  not  at  present  attend  to  the  dielaneet  of  the  lines  fixun 
each  other,  when  they  make  a  number.  Another  lesson  similarly  illustrated 
would  be  g^ven  to  the  slanting  line  to  the  right,  another  to  the  slanting  line  to  the 
left,  another  to  the  even -long  (or  horiaontal)  line.  So  a  distinct  lesson  would  be 
given  to  equality  in  length,  equality  in  thickness,  equality  in  sfope,  and  equality  in 
width,  thus: — 


1.  Teacher  draws 


//.  Equal  Width  or  Diotaneoo. 


Count  how  many  lines  are  there  t  what  kmd  of 


/I 


Cnest  would  this  be  the  same 7  I    /    I    Why  not? — ^what  is  between  every 

two  linesf  a  space— how  many  spaces  are  there  t    If  I  draw  another  line,  how 
many  linesf  spaces? 

2.  Teacher  tells  them  to  notice  that  spaces  are  of  same  width — measures 
them  before  the  class.    If  I  want  all  spaces  to  be  the  same,  then,  would  this 


do? 


why  not  t    How  do  you  know  t    Ton  don*t  need  to  meat- 


nre  that,  you  see  it.    Now,  make  three  even-up-and-down  lines  yourselves  on 
3rour  slates.    They  draw  three,  and  the  teacher  criticises  a  little. 

3.  Think  of  any  things  we  could  get  to  show  even-up-and-down  lines  with  same 
width  between  them.  We  could  do  it  with  fingers — ^three  obWdten  \io\&  ouA^aor 
jinr  each  togetbor^—with  amm  in  same  way — with  pointera  oc  \aatha    aonwa  «k% 
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oalkd  on  to  pat  these  in  potition.    Another  thing  yet  in  the  eehool  whieh 
them  f    The  ball-frame.    Count  the  wires  and  the  spaces. 

Any  thing  not  in  school  which  shows  even-up-and«down  lines  at  eqnal  di^ 

tances  1    A  railing,  which  is  made f  and  is  nsed  for  «— »  f  a  bbd's  oage^ 

which  is  made  of ?  and  is  used  for 1  grating  in  some  windows,  wbiflh 

is  made  for 1 

4.  Now  make  some  rows  of  even-up-and-down  lines  on  yonr  slates. 

///.  On  the  Oblong  or  ReeiangU,   I         I 

1.  Teacher  draws  it  by  degrees ;  thus,    I   what  is  this  ?  an  even-np-and-dowB 
line.     I  what  is  added  here  ? — and  here  7   I  and  here  f    I     I     Aa* 

other  way  of  making  it — What  are  these  ?    I  I  Two  evcn-ap-and-dowa 

lines  of  same  length.    Join  them.    I         I    How  many  lines  in  all  7  how  rany 


D 


kindt?  how  many  of  each  kind 7  Are  thoy  separate!  how  many  comen? 
Wliat  is  within  the  lines  7  a  space  7  Are  the  lines  of  same  length  7  any  two  cf 
them — teacher  measures  them — pupils  draw  one  for  themselves,  and  teaehcr 
criticises  a  little. 

2.  Name  any  thing  yon  know  which  is  drawn  by  four  lines  in  this  way— a 

slate,  which  is  for 7  a  blackboard,  which  is  for 7  a  map,  which  fs  for 

— —  7  the  ball-frame,  which  is  for 7  a  book,  which  is  for 7    Count  dl 

the  sides  in  these.    Also  a  window,  which  is  for 7  the  door,  which  is  far 

-^-^  7  a  sheet  of  paper,  which  is  for 7  &c. 

3.  The  pupils  proceed  to  draw  figures  for  themselves,  the  teacher  giving  them 
directions  how  to  use  the  lines  ruled  on  their  slates,  and  the  points  indicated  tm 
them. 


IV,  On  the  Circle 


O 


1.  Teacher  holds  up  a  penny,  sixpence,  &o. — gets  the  shapes  named 
sively — holds  up  a  circle  cut  in  paper — another  shape  more  or  less  nearly  cireakBr 
-^children  observe  difference. 

2.  Teacher  draws  on  board  a  figure  nearly  circular — ^then  a  oirde,  the  childrM 
following  the  chalk — teacher  takes  a  line  and  measures  across  the  center-point, 
and  shows  the  children  how  this  is  always  the  same — draws  a  few  such  lines  (or 
diameters)  through  the  circle — then  through  the  other  nearly  circular  Qgare,  and 
children  observe  the  diflfercnce.    They  draw  one  on  their  slates. 

3.  Things  named  which  are  round — various  coins— cart-wheel,  nsed  for  — — >7 

and  which  well  illustrates  the  circle  ;  a  cheese,  for 7  a  chimney,  for 7  a 

hoop,  for 7  the  sun,  which 7  &o. 

4.  Children  then  proceed  to  construct  several  on  their  slates. 

NoTB. — Lessons  on  the  forms  of  solids  are  the  most  advanced  of  whu*h  they 
jre  capable,  and  difler  from  the  preceding  XcMcmm  m  \\i\a  \«r^>fin^^  that  they  ari 
not  fully  or  not  at  all  witbUi  ^e  cbWd^m  ^owet  ol  ^wnVii^.  '^mX\»  ^»^\^ 
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tMight  to  reoognbe  the  fbrmf  of  all  the  solidt  when  he  sees  them  drawn ;  whieh 
he  can  not  do  till  his  eye  »  educated.  With  thia  view  leaions  should  be  given  oil 
«ich  of  the  solids ;  as  the  cube,  prism,  pyramid,  oone,  &o.  Subjoined  is  the  ex- 
ample of  a  lenon. 

F.  On  the  Cylinder, 

1.  To  give  a  general  notion  of  iteform^  teacher  holds  it  in  his  hand  before  the 
class — turns  it  on  its  axis  vertically — the  same  horizontally — rolls  it  It  is  round 
^-holds  its  end  toward  the  class — they  recognize  the  circle— two  ends  and  sur- 
ftoe — teacher  sets  it  on  end— children  name  any  thing  corresponding  in  form,  aa 
m  pillar — lays  it  down^hildren  name  something  corresponding  to  it  in  outline, 
as  a  roller.  Length  varies ;  to  show  which  it  should  be  cut  parallel  to  its  end  hn 
one  or  two  places. 

2.  To  explain  ite  form  in  the  drawing  before  the  elaee^  it  being 
drawn  on  end.    Teacher  places  it  on  end^-children  trace  its  outline —      \\ 
its  round  front,  how  much  of  it  seen  f — the  two  vertical  lines  that  bound      L    J 
Ha  front — part  of  its  base  line — ^its  top,  not  quite  circular  in  appearance — 

all  these  lines  actually  traced — ^teacher  draws  it,  or  points  to  drawing — children 
trace  the  corresponding  lines. 

3.  Children  name  a  number  of  things  cylindrical  in  shape,  to  see  that  it  is  a  com* 
roon  form — pillar,  roller  or  baton,  tin  box,  a  tree  so  far,  a  map  or  sheet  of  paper 
rolled  up,  a  pitcher,  a  hat  so  fSu*,  &o. 

4.  Children  intimate  cylinder  on  their  slates. 

Note. — If  the  drawing  before  the  class  be  shaded,  this  must  be  explained  by 
reference  to  their  experience.  They  observe  things  casting  shadows,  men,  pillars, 
trees,  &o. ;  thus  they  will  understand  on  what  sid^  the  shade  should  be.  The 
drawing  of  a  cylinder  in  other  positions  should  be  deferred  to  other  lessons. 

4.  On  Singing, 

68.  Singing  is  absolutely  indispensable  in  the  infant  school.  The 
child  is  naturally  sensitive  to  sweet  sounds.  The  mother  sings  to  her 
child  to  soothe  its  sorrows  and  enliven  its  joys.  The  child  sings  to 
itself;  almost  unconsciously  indeed.  If  it  be  not  in  possession  of  toy 
melody,  it  will  yet  put  sounds  together ;  if  it  have  learnt  a  melody,  it 
will  often  be  beard  rehearsing  it.  Singing  is  a  vehicle  by  which  it 
expresses  its  feelings ;  producing  an  effect  on  the  child  which  is  keenly 
pleasurable  at  the  moment,  and  which  leaves  him  in  a  calm,  pleased 
state.  Every  one  who  has  seen  the  cordiality  and  unanimity  with 
which  children  break  out  into  a  simple  melody  after  some  stretch  of 
attention  will  understand  the  prominence  we  assign  to  singing.  It  is 
in  infancy  that  the  taste  for  singing  must  be  founded ;  the  period  in- 
vites us  to  do  so ;  if  we  neglect  to  cultivate  it  then,  the  inspiring  of  it 
will  be  a  work  of  more  difficulty  at  any  future  time. 

69.  In  the  infant  school  singing  should  be  taught  by  car  and  not 
from  note.  Skill  in  music  certainly  implies  the  power  of  reading  from 
note,  and  an  acquaintance  with  grammatical  structure.  But  tUe^tud^ 
necessary  to  acquire  tlm  skill  must  be  deferred  l\\\  a  VaV^x  diX^.   ^ 
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will  equally  perplex  and  repel  the  child  at  this  stage.  If  we  give  him 
a  taste  for  nmsic  by  accustoiDing  him  early  to  its  beautiful  effects,  he 
will  be  allured  to  the  study  in  due  time.  At  present,  therefore,  he 
learns  his  melodies  by  listening  to  and  following  his  teacher's  voice. 

70.  With  regard  to  style  of  music,  there  are  several  kinds  of  errors 
made.  A  very  common  one  is  the  exclusive,  or  almost  exclusive,  use 
of  sacred  music,  perhaps  even  of  psalmody.  One  of  the  ends — we 
may  say  the  highest  end— of  learning  to  sing,  is  certainly  to  sing  for 
devotional  purposes ;  and  the  child,  too,  roust  use  his  gift  of  song  in 
solemn  worship.  But  whilst  he  must  know  some  sacred  songs,  it 
does  not  suit  the  character  of  his  own  mind  or  of  the  music  itself  that 
he  should  be  always  engaged  with  this  style.  He  must  have  the 
means  of  expressing  the  ordinary  joyousness  of  his  years ;  which  h 
found  in  secular  melody  alone.  Since  the  child  sings  from  lightnets 
of  heart,  he  should  be  taught  lively  songs.  The  graver  rhythms  are 
unsuitable  for  him ;  and  the  use  of  the  minor  mode  is  a  gross  incon- 
gruity in  the  infant  school. 

71.  To  describe  suitable  melodies  more  minutely: — ^They  should 
preserve  a  medium  in  respect  of  pitch,  ranging  between  the  notes  D 
(below  the  first  line)  and  £  (fourth  space)  on  the  treble  stafl^  since  the 
voices  of  the  children  are  tender,  and  liable  to  suffer  from  straining; 
the  intervals  between  the  notes  should  be  of  the  simplest  kind,  vix., 
diatonic  and  common-chord,  modulation  from  one  key  into  another 
being,  as  a  rule,  avoided;  the  rhythm  should  be  simple  and  well 
marked,  such  as  •},  -},  and  f ,  and  then  \  and  f . 

72.  Singing  in  two  parts  or  more  should  not  be  pressed  on  too 
hastily.  The  more  advanced  children  may  be  taught  to  sing  a  second 
part,  but  it  is  not  necessary ;  simple  melody  is  attractive  enough  to 
attain  all  the  ends  of  the  exercise.  The  teacher  may  sing  a  second 
part  at  pleasure  as  accompaniment. 

78.  The  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  songs  lies  as  much  in  the 
words  to  be  sung  as  in  the  tune  itself.  Verses  of  a  purely  didactic 
character,  or  which  are  filled  with  abstract  sayings,  are  not  suitablei 
Still  worse  are  rhymes  of  a  professedly  utilitarian  kind,  arithmetical  or 
geographical  tables,  and  the  like.  Speaking  generally,  whatever  car- 
riea  the  chi]d*s  thoughts  to  the  objects  that  he  naturally  finds  pleasoie 
in  is  suitable,  so  &r  as  matter  is  concerned.  Pieces  on  beautiful  iiai> 
ural  appearances,  on  natural  objects,  on  animals,  or  stories  in  the 
ballad  style,  may  safely  be  used,  provided  their  language  be  simple 
and  their  sentiment  correct 

74,  The  singing,  if  it  is  to  cu\vivatA  iVk^  ts&tA^  must  be  done  taste* 
fully.     The  children  may  not  aing  aT\A&\Acs\\'}^\>>x\.  ^«<]  \&as|\i^ 
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pected  to  sing  in  tane  without  shouting,  and  with  becoming  light  and 
shade  in  expression.  If  there  be  a  child  who  seems  unable  to  keep 
in  tune  with  the  rest,  t.  e.,  whose  ear  requires  more  exercise  in  tana 
than  the  average,  he  should  keep  silence  daring  the  singing  till  he 
has  attained  sufficient  cultivation  to  join  in  it,  and  not  be  allowed  to 
mar  the  singing  of  the  others. 

For  singing,  in  its  bearing  on  discipline,  see  §  16. 

5.  Oft  Oeography. 

75.  Geography  is  one  of  the  natural  sciences,  having  for  its  subject- 
matter  not  ideas,  or  symbols,  or  formula^  but  things.  On  this  account 
it  was  introduced  not  very  long  since  into  the  course  of  school-studies. 
It  was  designed  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  too  exclusively  verbal  and 
abstract  character  of  that  course.  It  has  not,  for  the  most  part,  been 
taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  serve  the  ends  of  its  introduction,  having 
been  greatly  confined  to  what  is  really  an  abstract  study,  the  study 
of  the  position  of  places  on  the  map.  It  should  be  well  understood 
that  geography,  viewed  educationally,  is  a  sttidy  of  things.  If  this 
its  true  character  be  preserved,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  there  is  an 
aspect  of  it  in  which  it  is  fit  to  be  handled  in  the  infant  school.  It 
were  to  be  wished  that  there  were  a  more  familiar  name  to  give  to 
the  study  in  this  stage.  The  name  "  Geography  **  is  too  scientihc 
The  lessons  contemplated  in  it  really  fall  under  the  object-lesson. 
They  are  a  series  of  object-lessons  on  the  earth,  with  its  more  striking 
external  aspects,  its  products  and  occupiers.;  and  we  treat  of  them 
separately  from  the  object-lesson  in  general,  only  because  they  are  the 
germ  of  what  in  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  child^s  progress  is  recog- 
nized as  a  distinct  and  important  branch  of  study. 

76.  Map-geography,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  is  no  part 
of  the  work  of  the  infant  school.  It  is  very  common  to  begin  geog- 
raphy by  setting  before  the  class — after  telling  them  what  the  shape 
of  tlie  earth  is,  and  what  a  map  is  meant  to  be — a  map  of  Europe ; 
and  to  give  them  the  names  of  the  countries,  mountains,  rivers,  ba3rS| 
islands,  straits,  towns,  &c.  But  this  Ls  altogether  an  anticipation  of 
the  work  of  the  upper  school.  In  the  infant  school  it  gives  a  certain 
knowledge  of  the  piece  of  paper  before  them  called  a  map ;  but  as 
the  children  can  comprehend  neither  what  a  map  is,  nor  what  it  is 
for,  it  gives  them  no  real  instruction  whatever.  It  is  to  no  purpose 
that  it  be  made  simple  or  even  amusing  by  the  teacher^s  ingenuity, 
and  that  the  children  become  actually  expert  in  naming  the  places 
pointed  out  The  work  itself  is  not  that  which  should  be  engaging 
their  attention.    They  can  not  at  this  stage  realize  l\ie  ^^  S^o^^Vs  ^"^ 

JaaUity  or  relative  poeition,'* 
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77.  The  geography  of  the  infant  school  should  be  pictorial  and  de- 
scriptive. Commencing  with  the  elements  of  natural  scenery  that 
fall  under  the  cLild^s  observation,  and  carefully  noting  their  distance 
and  relative  direction  from  the  school  and  from  each  other — the  hill, 
the  mountain,  the  brook,  the  river,  the  plain,  the  forest,  the  moor,  the 
rich  mold,  the  island,  the  sea,  the  cliff,  the  cape,  the  castle,  the  village, 
the  city,  that  may  be  seen  in  prospect  from  the  school ;  the  produc- 
tions of  his  own  land — its  animals,  its  trees,  and  flowers,  and  herbs,  its 
metals ;  the  men  of  his  own  land — their  occupations,  their  customs, 
their  habits,  their  food,  their  clothing ;  it  should  seek  to  make  the 
child  realize  the  corresponding  features  of  other  lands  and  climes  by 
comparison  with  what  it  has  observed  in  its  own.  We  should  ever 
set  before  his  eye,  when  possible,  specimens  and  pictures  of  foreign 
products  and  scenes,  and  for  the  rest  appeal  to  his  imagination  to 
take  off  the  impressions  from  our  vivid  descriptions.  Such  is  an  out- 
line in  brief  of  the  course  the  instruction  should  follow. 

78.  Examples  of  subjects  of  lessons  in  Home-Geography, — Let  the 
subject  be  "  riversP  What  a  variety  of  instructive  matter  is  suggested 
by  it !  their  source  in  the  little  springs  welling  forth  amongst  the 
hills  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth — the  descent  of  the  many  small  rills 
from  the  mountain  side  to  the  valley — the  length,  depth,  and  gradual 
increase  of  the  main  stream — the  influence  of  the  season  of  the  year 
upon  them — the  smooth,  clear,  low  water  in  summer,  and  the  dark, 
swollen,  angry  torrent  in  winter — the  character  of  the  land  through 
which  they  flow  for  fertility — the  uses  to  which  man  puts  rivulets  and 
rivers — the  one  a  source  of  power  for  industrial  purposes,  the  other 
the  highways  of  commerce  and  of  traveling,  both  adding  to  the  riches 
and  civilization  of  a  people.  All  these  considerations  are  involved  in 
the  idea  of  "  river  ;'*  and  there  are  few  of  them  that  could  not  be 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  brook  that  may  pass  the  school  or  the 
river  that  may  flow  through  the  city. 

Let  the  subject  be  "  mountains,^'*  There  may  be  some  hill  near  the 
school  which  the  children  may  have  beguiled  a  summer's  day  in 
climbing.  They  are  to  observe  its  shape — whether  it  be  broad  and 
flat,  or  steep,  and  in  part  precipitous — whether  it  be  a  single  hill,  or 
one  of  a  range — the  matter  of  which  its  surface  is  composed,  whether 
earth  or  rock  in  any  of  its  forms — the  covering  of  its  surface, 
whether  grass,  or  heather,  or  shrubs — the  animals  that  may  be  brows- 
ing on  its  slopes — the  streams  which  may  leap  down  its  sides — the 
climate  varying  with  the  hight  till  tlioy  reach  the  cool  of  the  summit 
— the  cornfields  at  its  base,  extendiuo;  more  or  less  up  the  slope — then 
the  woods,  and,  lastly,  the  grasa— l\\c  \.o\Wm^\i^?&  qI  Viaa  ^8*5fc\s.\«ii 
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the  time  required  for  it — and,  perhaps,  the  metala  or  minerals  dog 
out  from  iL 

Let  the  wbfeet  be  one  <f  the  phenomena  of  ^  climate.^ — On  a  ^  win- 
ter^e  day^  let  them  observe  the  thick  flakes  of  the  falling  snow, 
whitening  the  face  of  nature,  or  the  hardening  influence  of  the  dear 
frost  covering  our  lakes,  ponds,  and  roads  with  ice — the  rapid  motion 
and  the  thick  covering  necessary  for  comfort — the  fires  we  need  in 
our  houses — ^the  care  we  need  to  take  of  our  animals — ^the  unproduc- 
tiveness and  barrenness  of  nature  at  the  time — the  short  day,  and  the 
long  night  On  a  "^  summer^s  day^*^  again,  the  mild  air — the  dear, 
blue  sky — the  moderate  motion  and  the  lighter  clothing — the  face  of 
nature  beaming  with  animal  life,  and  clothed  with  the  rich  vegetable 
green — the  treasures  in  the  fields — the  long  day  and  the  short  night. 

In  these  lessons  on  geography,  scientiflo  order  is  of  little  conse- 
quence. The  true  point  of  commencement  is  with  what  the  children 
see  and  know.  Thus,  if  we  give  a  lesson  on  ^'  rivers,^  we  just  take 
them  in  imagination  to  the  river  side,  and  exercise  their  senses  on 
what  is  before  them.  The  river  is  (suppose)  broad,  deep  in  the  mid- 
dle, shelving,  dear  or  brown,  smooth  or  broken  in  surface ;  its  banks 
are  pebbly,  or  rocky,  or  grassy,  and  so  on.  For  the  next  lesson,  we 
take  them  to  a  spot  further  up  where  different  phenomena  are  seen, 
and  then  further  up  sUll  to  its  source ;  next  take  them  down  the  river 
till  they  come  to  the  point  at  which  it  falls  into  the  sea,  or  into  some 
other  river.  Proceed  in  the  same  spirit,  and  by  similar  subdivisions, 
with  mountains,  matters  of  climate,  d^c.,  constructing  the  lessons 
entirely  after  the  manner  of  the  object-lesson,  as  exemplified  in 
§§  26-28. 

79.  It  is  when  these  and  a  series  of  such  minute  pictures  of  "home  " 
are  conceived,  that  the  child's  imagination  can  take  wings  to  other 
lands.  He  can  expand  the  idea  of  the  river  at  home  till  it  reaches 
the  Rhine,  or  the  Nile,  or  the  Mississippi,  or  the  Amazon,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  one  till  they  pass  into  those  of  the  others ;  the 
mountain  at  home  till  he  shall  see  the  Alps,  with  their  fertile  valleys 
and  lower  slopes,  and  their  woods  above,  reaching  upwards  to  the 
everlasting  snow ;  or  till  he  shall  conceive  Etna  with  its  teeming  sides 
and  magnificent  prospects  and  the  smoke  rising  from  its  volcano  top. 
From  the  ^^  winter's  day  ^  at  home  he  may  realize  the  dreary  desola- 
tion of  the  Arctic  zone,  with  its  freezing  temperature,  its  wilderness 
of  ice,  its  stunted  vegetation,  its  dearth  of  animal  life,  its  short  cheer- 
less days,  and  its  humble  fur  or  skin-dad  dwellers ;  and  the  "  sum- 
mer's day''  at  home  may  lead  him  to  fancy  himself  beneath  the 
Boorching  bine  aky  of  the  tropics,  with  the  want  of  rm,\\i^  tv^A  vpA. 
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ftbnndant  growth  of  plants  and  animals,  the  oreipowering  heat  of  dij 

and  the  dews  of  night,  the  jungle  or  the  desert. 

80.  In  this  series  of  lessons  the  names  of  ooantries  are  sparinglj 
dealt  with,  a  few  typical  ones  alone  being  given :  typical,  t.  e.,  of  the 
different  climates,  but  without  map  in  the  meantime.  And  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  lessons  are  not  expressly  given  on  particular  coun- 
tries, as  Egypt,  or  Arabia,  or  Lapland.  A  country  is  too  vague  an 
idea  for  a  child  at  this  time ;  he  must  have  some  definite  object  on 
which  to  rest  his  conceptions.  Hence,  the  series  is  given  on  natural 
features,  of  which  he  can  see  certain  examples  around  him,  and  these 
are  stated  as  being  in  particular  climates  or  countries.  He  associates 
the  country  with  the  object,  not  the  object  with  the  country.  And 
the  same  holds  in  the  series  as  now  to  be  continued. 

81.  To  have  the  means  of  describing  the  different  regions  of  the 
earth  more  particularly,  the  teacher  should  proceed  with  a  series  of 
object-lessons  on  their  productions.  Thus,  the  lion,  elephant,  camel, 
tiger,  wolf,  bear,  hyena,  kangaroo,  buffalo,  reindeer,  dog,  sloth,  ser- 
pent, whale,  shark,  eagle,  vulture,  ostrich,  d^c,  are  for  geographical 
purposes  so  many  types.  So  in  the  vegetable  world  are  the  palm, 
tlie  olive,  the  bread-fruit,  the  vine,  the  cotton-plant,  the  tea-plant,  the 
ooffee-plant,  the  sugar-cane,  rice,  maize,  cinnamon,  cedar,  mahogany, 
and  the  like.  So  with  respect  to  man  and  his  habits  would  be  a 
series  on  the  articles  of  food,  clothing,  and  building.  In  the  oouiaa 
of  these  lessons  some  of  the  principal  countries — not  every  countiy — 
would  have  been  noticed  so  frequently,  that  the  children  must  have 
accumulated  a  number  of  ideas  regarding  each. 

82.  During  this  course  of  instruction,  the  only  maps  used  are  pic- 
tures— pictures  of  objects  such  as  have  been  alluded  to  under  the 
object-lesson,  and  pictures  of  scenes  typical  of  countries.  It  is  much 
to  be  wished  that  this  latter  kind  of  pictures  were  greatly  more  nu- 
merous and  accessible  for  schools  than  they  are.  Thus  the  map  of 
Arabia  for  the  infant  school  should  be  a  desert  scene,  exhibiting  the 
general  features  of  the  desert  and  the  sky,  the  caravan  in  whole,  the 
camel  as  an  animal,  and  the  Arab  himself  in  his  usual  costume.  On 
the  same  principle  should  wc  have  Egypt  represented  by  its  river  and 
its  pyramids;  India  by  its  rice-fields,  its  jungles  with  their  fierce  in- 
habitants, its  mountain -passes  witli  their  elephant  trains ;  China  by 
its  tea-plantations;  Australia  by  its  bush  with  the  native  and  the 
kangaroo ;  the  South  Sea  Islands  by  an  assembly  of  natives  on  land 
or  in  their  canoes;  South  America  by  its  forests  and  its  pampas; 
North  America  by  its  cotton-fields  and  its  sugar-fields ;  the  Indian 
territoiy  by  its  prairies  and  buffaloes ;  the  Esquimaux  by  his  sledge 
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and  dogs;  Turkey  by  its  mosque  and  worshipers;  Spain  by  its  wild 
mountain-pass  and  picturesque  traveler ;  Switzerland  by  its  jagged 
peaks  and  chamois-hunter ;  Italy  and  Greece  by  their  ruins ;  Lapland 
by  its  reindeer  and  sledge ;  and,  to  come  to  our  own  country,  Britain 
by  its  several  scenes  of  the  river  crowded  with  shipping,  of  the  busy 
factory,  of  pastoral  and  agricultural  life,  and  of  the  hills  of  the  north 
and  west,  with  the  sheep  and  the  deer  and  the  birds  that  occupy 
them. 

83.  The  geography  of  the  infant  school  is  thus  a  series  of  object- 
lessons  connected  by  a  geographical  link.  It  but  prepares  materials 
for  the  formal  study  of  geography.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  use 
of  the  map  would  facilitate  the  instruction  ;  but  it  is  quite  immaterial 
whether  the  map  be  in  the  school  at  all  or  not.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  next  stage  of  progress  to  "  localize "  all  that  has  been  learnt ; 
which  it  does  by  going  regularly  over  the  map,  and  fixing  down  in 
position  the  countries  which  as  yet  are  only  names  to  the  children. 
The  utmost  use  of  the  map  that  should  be  made  in  the  infant  school 
is  to  go  over  with  the  elder  infants,  if  time  permit  at  the  end  of  their 
course,  on  a  physical  map  of  the  world  distinctly  outlined  so  as  to 
show  the  features  of  districts,  the  general  outline  of  what  they  have 
already  learnt — showing  the  position  of  the  different  countries  with 
whose  names  they  are  familiar,  collecting  all  their  knowledge  regard- 
ing each,  and  explaining  how  the  directions  of  north,  south,  eiist,  and 
west,  which  they  have  already  learned  from  observation  of  the  sun's 
course,  and  which  they  have  been  taught  to  apply  to  the  whole  dis- 
trict about  them  over  which  their  eye  can  reach,  are  exhibited  on  the 
map.* 

6.  On  Reading  to  the  Children. 

84.  Reading  to  the  children  is  an  important  resource  of  the  infant- 
school  teacher.  Considering  the  universality  of  this  practice  in  infant 
family  training,  it  is  singular  that  it  should  have  been  so  much  neg- 
lected in  school.  The  benefit  of  it  seems  clear  and  indisputable,  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other.     It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  anv  instruction 

ft' 

conveyed  by  it  that  we  recommend  this  practice ;  the  child  receives 
his  instruction  otherwise.  But  two  advantages  flow  from  it,  which 
are  very  apparent.  The  first  is  the  stimulus  which  it  gives  the  chil- 
dren to  learn  to  read  for  themselves ;  and  this  is  peculiar  to  reading 
to  them  as  distinct  from  addressing  them  in  words  of  our  own.  Let 
the  teacher  avowedly  read  before  them  ;  let  him  manage  it  so  as  to 

*  For  giving  descriptive  lessons  on  geography,  the  best  helps  are  familiar  accountK  of  places 
or  of  travels.  See  al«),  ^'Firtt  Ideat  of  Geography^'^  (Parker ;)  and  *'*V<ar  Home  "  and  "/Tar 
Of,"  (Uatchmrd.) 
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interest  them  in  what  he  reads ;  let  him  cluster  pleasant  associatioiii 
around  the  book ;  let  him  show  them  how  he  knows  the  stories  onlj 
by  reading,  and  how  they  must  learn  to  read  for  themselves  to  know 
the  stories  recorded  in  books ;  let  him,  in  a  word,  be  thus  constantly 
showing  them,  directly  and  indirectly,  what  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  to 
be  able  to  read,  and  there  is  certainly  present  to  their  minds  a  stimu- 
lus to  exertion,  a  motive  of  a  noble  sort  or  the  germ  of  one,  the  love 
of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  The  second  advantage  is  the  culture 
it  imparts  to  them — culture  of  the  imagination  and  of  the  heart,  for  it 
is  to  those  the  reading  should  a]>peal.  Direct  address,  or  the  relating 
of  stories,  may  attain  the  same  end  ;  but,  even  if  all  teachers  had  the 
power  of  vivid  description  and  picturesque  narrative,  which  they  have 
not,  their  resources  are  greatly  extended  by  the  use  of  the  book.  It 
presents  them  with  an  indefinite  range  of  beautiful  ideas,  clothed  in  a 
fair  and  ample  drapery  of  words.  These  have  a  permanent  existence 
withal,  and  may  be  read  again  and  again,  affording  to  the  child 
renewed  pleasure  at  every  repetition.  Reading  to  the  children,  more- 
over, supposing  it  conducted  in  a  way  to  interest  them,  accustoms 
them  to  close  and  self-sustaining  attention. 

85.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  practice  of  reading  is  one  of  a 
practiciil  kind  ;  the  difficulty  of  procuring  suitable  books  to  read  from. 
To  set  forth  all  the  characteristics  of  a  child's  book  would  be  to  reca- 
pitulate much  of  what  has  been  said  in  the  former  part  of  this  treatise; 
but  the  teacher  may  bo  aided  in  his  judgment  by  bearing  the  follow- 
ing cautions  in  mind  :  (1.)  The  subject  of  it  must  be  a  story,  of  which 
the  interest  centers  distinctly  on  a  person,  or  on  some  object  actually 
or  virtually  personified.  Science  and  history,  therefore,  however  much 
simplified  and  garnished,  are  from  their  very  nature  unsuitable;  tlie 
one  being  too  abstract,  the  other  too  complex.  (2.)  The  book  must 
appeal  to  the  imagination,  and  not  merely  to  the  reason  or  under- 
standing. A  cold  didactic  style,  however  clear,  has  no  attractions  for 
children.  (3.)  In  speaking  to  the  feelings  the  book  must  not  assume 
too  great  a  degree  of  self-consciousness  in  the  children.  Some  other- 
wise suitable  books  are  spoilt  by  a  perpetual  moralizing  in  set  terms, 
and  calling  for  reflections  of  a  nature  quite  beyond  the  children  to 
make ;  forgetting  that  the  morality  should  be  inwoven  into  the  entire 
web  of  the  narrative,  and  that  they  imbibe  the  impression  of  it  in 
silently  identifying  themselves  with  a  personage  whose  sentiments  and 
actions  are  moral.  (4.)  In  teaching  morality  the  book  must  be  care- 
ful to  base  it  on  a  sure  foundation.  A  false  morality  is  a  dangerous, 
yet  very  common,  fault  in  a  child's  book.  Virtue  is  very  frequently 
associated  with  personal  and  lviTi\Y»ova\  a^NisxAav^^  «^  'vban  **  getting 
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on  in  the  world  ^  is  made  the  basis  for  inculcadng  truthfalness  and 
honestj ;  and  vice  is  frequently  condemned  on  the  ground  of  personal 
and  temporal  disadvantage  alone.  If  virtue  and  vice  be  grounded  on 
no  deeper  basis,  the  child's  morality  must  in  course  of  time  be  rudely 
shocked,  and  perhaps  overthrown.  Sometimes  virtue  and  vice  are 
founded  on  extreme  cases  of  reward  and  punishment  Thus  the  boy 
who  robs  nests  has  often  assigned  to  him  the  fate  of  falling  from  a 
tree  into  a  river  and  being  drowned  ;  or  the  lying  child  goes  on  in  a 
"wicked  course,  till  perhaps  he  comes  to  the  gallows,  or,  like  Ananias» 
is  struck  dead.  Such  consequences  either  rarely  or  never  occur ;  and 
if  no  other  penalties  of  vice  are  mentioned,  the  child  will  conclude 
from  its  never  seeing  these  particular  ones  occur  that  there  are  none 
at  all.  (5.)  The  book  should  portray  virtue  for  imitation  rather  than 
vice  for  avoidance.  It  is  not  prudent  to  anatomize  vicious  characters 
before  the  young,  to  trace  their  steps  through  their  various  schemes, 
to  show  up  their  designs ;  even  for  the  purpose  of  denouncing  them. 
As  has  been  well  remarked,  "  the  infectious  nature  of  vices  is  not  de- 
stroyed by  the  reproach  which  may  be  attached  to  them."  There  is 
no  use  of  giving  children  an  experience  of  evil  they  had  better  bo 
witliout.  Let  their  innocence  be  preserved  as  long  as  it  may ;  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  will  come  soon  enough.  Not  the  dark 
side  of  human  nature,  then,  but  the  bright  should  be  held  up  as  the 
picture  on  which  they  should  dwell.  (0.)  The  subject  of  the  book 
may  either  be  level  to  their  experience,  or  it  may  be  remote  from  it ; 
but  the  story  should  not  bo  improbable.  Robinson  Cru.?oe  and  the 
Fairy  Tales  arc  equally  admiwihle.  "  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
troop  of  boys,  notorious  for  all  kinds  of  juvenile  wickedness,  engaged 
in  a  bird's  nesting  expedition.  One,  better  than  the  rest,  and  associa- 
ted with  them  then  only  by  accident,  was  shocked  at  their  profanity 
and  cruelty.  They  lost  their  way  in  a  wood  and  were  benighted,  and 
had  to  sleep  under  a  tree.  Presently  noises  were  heard  from  the 
howling  of  the  wild  beasts.  The  good  boy  withdrew  from  his  com- 
rades ;  who  were  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  beasts.  lie  escaped." 
This  outline,  taken  from  a  book  professing  to  be  a  child's  book,  shows, 
with  other  faults,  the  absurd  improbabilities  often  set  before  children. 
(7.)  The  sentiment  and  style  of  the  book  should  be  unaffected.  The 
flattering  prettinesses  sometimes  addressed  to  the  young  with  the 
view  of  getting  them  to  listen,  regarding  either  their  personal  appear- 
ance, or  their  actions  and  dispositions,  can  only  breed  conceit  and 
affectation  in  return.  And,  in  point  of  style,  there  is  an  excess  of  ex- 
pression, a  studied  affectation  and  overdoing  of  childish  words,  which 
by  no  means  ;idJ  io  the  beauty  or  simplicity  of  t\ie  natraXAN^. 
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86.  Books  for  children  fall  under  two  classes ;  those  whose  snbjeet- 
matter  is  real,  and  those  in  which  it  is  fictitious.  For  the  former  kind 
many  incidents  in  biography,  and  many  biographical  incidents  in  his- 
tory, ought  to  be  available.  But  much  less  is  available  than  would 
at  first  sight  appear ;  which  is  fully  explained  if  we  recollect  that  a 
large  proportion  of  these  incidents  are  connected  with  crime  and  pun- 
ishment, and  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  quiet  and  unobtrusive  virtues 
they  record,  as  the  more  noisy  and  popular.  Besides,  biography  and 
history  are  seldom  or  never  written  for  children.  On  the  whole,  the 
teacher  raav  make  more  use  of  these  bv  studvinjj  the  incidents  him- 
self  and  relating  them  to  the  class,  simplified  in  style  and  somewhat 
idealized.  There  remain  to  be  noticed  those  books  whicli  embody 
fictitious  narrative.  The  utilitarian  spirit  has  almost  entirely  banished 
from  the  present  generation  the  old  nursery  tales ;  Cinderella,  Alad- 
din, Siiibad,  and  the  fairies  are  in  disgrace.  These  and  similar  tales 
must  and  will  be  brought  back  again,  being  fitted  for  children  in  all 
time.  They  are  much  superior  in  respect  of  healthy  influence  to  the 
generality  of  the  books  which  for  the  present  have  superseded  them. 
They  arc  not  professedly  moral  tales ;  they  are  tales  of  imngination 
and  amusement ;  but  neither  are  they  immoral ;  of  none  of  them  can 
worse  be  said  than  that  they  leave  morality  where  they  found  it. 
Whilst  many  of  them,  especially  the  fairy  tales,  have  certainly  a  dis- 
tinct moral  influence,  separating  good  from  evil  by  a  wide  and  impass- 
able gulf,  instead  of  mingling  them  up  together  as  is  now  so  commonly 
done.  From  these  tales  the  teacher  may  make  a  selection  suitable 
for  his  purpose.  Stories  about  animals,  and  dialogues  on  familiar 
processes  and  things,  are  very  attractive  to  children,  and  easily  access- 
ible. The  fables  of  .£sop  and  such  like  have  at  all  times  been  favor- 
ites with  children,  and  have  the  advantage  of  having  somewhat 
escaped  the  general  ostracism  of  our  day.  Perhaps  the  fable  is  im- 
proved for  the  purposes  of  reading  when  neatly  done  into  verse 
Next  might  be  named  extracts  from  the  works  of  writers  like  Miss 
Edgeworth,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Mrs.  Lee,  Maria  Hack,  Peter  Parley,  and 
others  ;  till  we  come  to  tales  like  Sandford  and  Mcrton,  and  Robinson 
Crusoe.  Extracts  might  also  be  made  from  some  other  established 
fictions — of  course  to  be  somewhat  prepared  by  the  teacher.  And 
there  is  a  large  variety  of  children's  papers  in  current  publication, 
where  he  may  find  something  to  serve  his  purpose.  But  he  should 
c.-tfefully  peruse  beforehand  whatever  he  reads,  to  see  that  its  senti- 
ment be  correct ;  even  **  religious  tiiles,"  so  called,  should  not  be  ex- 
oropt«^d  from  careful  scrutiny  with  this  view,  as  it  is  seldom  they  handle 
Jeii]gious  truth  without  d\slor\.\ug  \\.  ox  <i\Aw»x\\:k^ \\& '^wXa, 
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87.  Reading  to  children,  with  the  view  of  stimulating  the  imagina- 
tion, must  be  carefully  regulated  in  amount.  It  is  not  prudent  to  let 
this  faculty  be  dormant ;  but  it  is  worse  to  over-excite  it.  Two  or 
three  weekly  readings  of  about  twenty  minutes  each  are  amply  suffic- 
ient. But  the  teacher  should  watch  the  effect  of  his  reading  on  the 
individual  temperaments  of  the  children.  Some  are  more  liable  to  be 
excited  than  others ;  who  should  accordingly  be  less  frequently  pres- 
ent at  the  reading.* 

7.  On  Reading  and  Spelling. 

88.  Learning  to  read  is  unquestionably  a  task  for  the  child.  It 
should,  therefore,  not  be  seriously  undertaken  until  he  is  fit  to  encoun- 
ter a  task ;  it  must  be  carried  on  with  a  very  careful  regard  to  his 
strength  ;  and  it  should  be  the  object  of  his  instructor  to  make  him 
feel  it  to  be  a  task  as  little  as  possible. 

89.  The  proper  view  to  take  of  the  child  learning  to  read  is  that 
he  is  learning  to  recognize  in  written  forms  the  words  with  which  he 
is  already  familiar  in  speech.  We  only  surround  him  with  difficulties 
if  we  regard  his  reading-book  at  this  period  as  the  means  of  extend- 
ing his  vocabulary.  He  acquires  words  in  the  conversational  lessons, 
the  natural  vehicle  for  his  acquiring  them  ;  his  reading,  let  it  be  re- 
peated, should  be  nothing  more  than  the  recognition  of  what  is  already 
familiar  to  him.  If  this  be  allowed,  four  things  will  follow.  First^ 
he  should  not  begin  to  read  from  books  till  lie  has  considerable  ac- 
quaintance with  spoken  language ;  an  acquaintance  not  only  with  all 
the  fundamental  words  denoting  relation,  some  of  which  occur  in 
every  sentence  we  utter,  but  with  the  names  of  all  the  familiar 
things  about  him,  and  with  the  most  common  qualities  of  things. 

•  Go  this  whole  tubject,  we  ''North  Britith  Ileview,"  August,  1864 ;  "Neekfir,"  vol.  ii., 
book  IT.,  chap,  viii.,  and  '^Ilome  Education,"  ctiap.  jc.  A  few  booke  suitable  for  reading  from 
to  children  may  be  mentioned : — 

**EvmiHg»  at  Home." 

Edgewortli's  'Early  LeaaonM." 

•*  Winter  Eveningt,  or  Tales  of  Trai^elere^"  by  Maria  Hack. 

Mrs.  Lees'  ^'Aneedotee of  AnimaU." 

^'Fiuniliar  Natural  llittory" 

^^My  ovn  Treaeury,"  by  Mark  Merriwell. 

**Peter  Parley's  Tales," 

Bingley'a  ''Tales  about  Animals." 

*^Le*s<msfrom  the  Animal  World,"  (Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.) 

•*r,i/e^aBirrf,"do. 

»»T*e  Nursery  Tales." 

Gammer  Grethers  '* German  Fairy  Tales." 

**Oranny's  Wonderful  Chair f"  by  Frances  Browne. 

JBm>p's  "F)ablf.s." 

*'  Woodland  Rambles,  or  Conversations  on  Trees." 

"TAe  Mine,"  by  Rev.  I.  Taylor. 

**Arabian  Nights." 

Tbis  list  may  be  Isrgely  Increawed  bj  My  teacher  who  will  ipend  ui  boox  \a  \>»u\i^&«^% 
gbop. 
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Secondly^  the  reading-lesson  should  consist  of  words  which  have  a 
sense  for  him,  and  not  only  so,  but  of  sentences  which  express  com- 
plete thoughts;  othiTwisc  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  recogniw. 
Lessons  consisting  of  columns  of  single  words,  and  much  more  of 
columns  of  syllables  or  parts  of  words,  are  not  suitable.  He  should 
have  in  all  his  lessons  tlie  stimulus  and  pleasure  which  arise  from  the 
recognition  by  the  eye  of  what  is  already  known  to  his  mind. 
Thirdly^  the  subjects  of  his  reading- lessons  should  be  things  with 
which  he  is  familiar  from  his  observations.  lie  will  recognize  .most 
readily  what  he  best  understands  and  sympathizes  with.  Fourthly, 
his  reading  must  bo  systematically  interwoven  with  his  speech.  He 
should  be  engaged  in  a  conversational  lesson  on  the  subject  he  has 
been  reading  about,  which  shall  embody  the  words  ho  has  read. 
This  will  give  a  practical  aspect  to  all  he  reads,  and  secure  from  the 
beginning  the  habit  of  reading  with  the  understanding.* 

90.  For  the  purposes  of  the  reading- lesson  wo  may  reckon  two  pe» 
riods  in  infant-school  attendance.  The  one  is  the  preparatory  period, 
that  in  which  the  child  is  being  prepared  for  reading,  rather  than 
actually  reading ;  the  other  is  that  in  which  reading  from  books  is  a 
systematic  lesson.  We  may  consider  the  middle  of  the  fifth  year  as 
the  boundary  between  the  two ;  so  that  the  first  shall  extend  over  a 
year  at  least  During  this  period  the  child  is  unfit  to  be  subjected  to 
tasks.  He  may  be  engaged  with  the  first  formal  steps  of  reading,  as 
we  shall  see  ;  but  the  real  preparation  for  his  subsequent  reading  is 
the  frequent  conversational  lesson,  which  develops  his  general  intelli- 
gence and  gives  him  some  power  over  spoken  language. 

01.  His  preparatory  lessons  in  reading  should  leave  him  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  fundamental  words  in  written  language,  and  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  names  of  familiar  things  and  qualities.  The  method  of 
giving  these  lessons  is  still  matter  of  opinion.  The  old  way,  and  per- 
haps still  after  all  the  common  way,  is  to  teach  the  sounds  of  words 
apparently  by  associating  these  with  the  series  of  letter-names  in  the 
words ;  but  this  is  to  teach  spelling  rather  than  reading.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  there  is  no  natural  association  bi'tween  the  names  of  the 
k'tters  composing  a  word,  and  the  sound  of  the  word.  More  recently 
it  has  been  sought  to  gain  the  end  by  decomposing  words  according 
to  the  powers  or  sounds  (and  not  the  names)  of  the  letters.  This 
method  is  certainly  capable  of  doing  good  service  when  properly 
used ;  but  it  has  sufiered  somewhat  from  injudicious  apphcation.     The 

♦  The  reader  will  find  the  argwmenl  for  carr^'mn  i\\t  child's  uiiderftandlng  along  wiili  what 
he  readB.  mnd  the  manner  of  do\n«  •o,fu\\y  »x»xei\\\\  YW^ntf  ^  F\t«i  1>utT  on\>(t  Prince^ 
4jf  JSieutentary  Teaching^'  see  »'Confri6tili«m»  (o  Cauae  of  EducaticmC*  VV^«*»> 
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attempt  to  apply  it  universally  to  English  words  leads  to  an  elaborate- 
ness and  intricacy  of  system  quite  unsuitable  for  a  class  of  infants ; 
who  do  not  learn  reading,  or  any  thing  else,  by  rules.  Finally,  it  has 
been  proposed  to  teach  the  child  to  read  without  the  aid  of  either  tho 
common  or  the  phonic  spelling;  the  words  being  simply  viewed  as 
pictures,  with  which  tEe  eye  is  to  make  itself  familiar,  in  wholes  as  it 
does  with  other  pictures. 

92.  Our  first  aim  in  teaching  the  child  reading  must  be  to  mako 
his  path  interesting ;  our  second,  to  mako  it  clear.  To  attain  the 
first,  we  must  awaken  his  curiosity,  intelligence,  and  activity  about 
the  things  of  which  he  reads ;  to  attain  the  second,  we  must  give  him 
whatever  aid  is  to  be  derived  from  a  rational  classification  of  letters  or 
of  principles  of  sound.  There  is  certainly  a  danger  of  trusting  too 
exclusively  to  the  second,  from  the  very  fact  that  it  requires  us  more 
or  less  to  construct  a  system  of  procedure  for  ourselves ;  it  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  whilst  the  aid  derived  from  this  source 
may  seem  to  make  the  child's  path  clear,  it  does  not  necessarily  make 
it  interesting.  That  is  secured  only  when  we  attain  our  first  aim ; 
which  must  therefore  be  viewed  as  the  higher  of  the  two.  But  good 
teaching  will  keep  both  in  view,  and  will  strive  to  make  them  act  har- 
moniously in  support  of  each  other.  With  these  preliminary  remarks, 
the  order  and  method  of  the  early  lesson  may  now  be  suggested  : — 

93. — (1.)  The  Alphabet. — The  names  of  tlie  letters  must  be  learned, 
not  so  much  for  any  direct  use  they  are  of  in  learning  to  read,  but 
just  because  they  are  the  names  of  things  that  require  frequently  to 
be  spoken  about  And  they  may  be  acquired  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  course,  in  a  short  time,  and  not  only  without  causing  the  child 
any  trouble,  but  with  positive  interest  to  him.  By  far  the  best  way 
is  bv  the  use  of  letter-cards  and  slates.  Whatever  order  the  letters 
are  Uiken  in,  let  the  card  first  be  shown  to  the  class,  tho  form  of  tlio 
letter  can-fully  traced  and  described,  a  drawing  of  it  made  on  the 
blackboard,  and  from  that  by  the  children  themselves  on  their  own 
slates,  and  the  name  frequently  repeated  in  course  of  the  process : 
when  they  have  all  been  gone  over  in  this  way,  with  the  necessary 
revisals,  let  the  teacher  question  them  on  the  cards  at  random,  adding 
an  ea<^y  or  perhaps  amusing  description  of  the  forms,  and  let  tho 
children  question  each  other  with  them  in  various  ways  as  their  in- 
genuity may  suggest  Both  the  capitals  and  small  letters  may  bo 
learnt  in  this  way.*  Thus  the  lessons  on  the  Alphabet  are  rather 
form-lessons  than  reading-lessons. 

*  What  lutcke  taym  of  reading  Is  interetttiag.    He  rtcommcudAOua  cV\\\Atu\  \M%XEk>XKC^\\\>A 
M knowlvdgv of  IcUens*aJ  words;  nigg^^toi;  tbe  u*e  of  ba  ivory  biA\Niv\Xk  \.>iicu\i -^Xx %\9\'c«^ 
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94. — (2.)  Words  of  two  Letters. — These  words  should  be  learnt  at 
once,  having  the  sounds  attached  to  tlicir  forms  without  any  analysis 
into  their  separate  letters.  They  are  almost  all  irregular  in  sound, 
and  do  not  admit  of  phonic  analysis,  even  if  it  were  desirable.  The 
most  convenient  way  of  teaching  them  is  to  have  them  printed  on 
separate  cards  like  the  letters,  and  a  similar  process  gone  through 
with  them.  The  ingenuity  of  the  children  may  be  agreeably  and 
profitably  exercised  in  arranging  them  into  sentences.  For  this  pur- 
pose there  should  be  a  board  or  frame  conveniently  constructed,  so  as 
to  admit  of  a  row  of  sentences  being  placed  on  it  To  these  words  of 
two  letters  many  words  should  be  added  which  consist  of  only  two 
sounds,  though  of  three  letters,  e,  </.,  are,  yoUy  the,  &c, ;  and  some  of 
the  most  common  of  three  sounds,  and,  but,  with,  not,  and  such  like. 
If  this  apparatus  can  not  be  had,  lesson-sheets  are  the  best  substitute ; 
but  an  interest  attaches  to  the  use  of  such  an  ajiparatus  which  even 
lesson -sheets  can  not  attain. 

95. — (3.)  AVhen  they  come  to  read  from  the  lesson-sheets,  the  class 
should  be  taught  to  perceive  analogies  of  sound  in  words ;  that  is  to 
say,  tht-y  should  be  exercised  in  phonic  analysis.  Thus  the  words  at, 
an,  ox,  all,  in,  it,  &c.,  are  the  roots  of  so  many  chisses  of  words : — 


at  ' 


fb-at 
c-at 
f-at 
h-at 
m-at 
r-at 
s-at 


an^ 


^c-an 
f-an 
m-an 
p-aa 
r-an 
v-an 


alW 


b-all 

c-all 

f-all 

h-all 

t-all 

w-all 


ox 


b-ox 
f-ox 


Sf-in 
p-in 
B-in 


rb-it 
f-it 
it  i  h-it 
p-it 


8-lt 


AVhenever,  therefore,  a  number  of  words  from  any  such  class  occurs 
in  a  reading  exercise — e.  g.,  hat,  cat,  fat — they  should  be  comparcil, 
so  that  the  common  element  at  may  be  recognized,  and  also  the  dif- 
ferent elements,  to  wit,  the  sounds  attached  to  the  letters  h,  c,  and  / 
The  number  of  classes  of  words  thus  formed  may  be  largely  increased 

and  a  letter  on  eacli,  for  the  child  to  play  with ;  or  four  dice,  one  for  rowels,  the  rat  for  con- 
sonants  to  throw  words  with.  *'  I  know  a  person,"  says  he,  *'who,  by  pastinf  on  thesis 
vowels  on  the  six  sides  of  a  die,  and  the  eighteen  consonants  on  the  sides  of  other  three  dice, 
hv  made  this  a  play  for  his  children,  that  he  shall  win  who,  at  one  cast,  throws  moM  wordi 
on  these  four  dice ;  whereby  his  eldest  son  [yet  a  child  1  has  played  himself  into  spelltnf,  with 
great  eafcrness,  and  without  once  having  been  chid  for  it,  or  forced  to  it." — ^^Locke,"  sects. 
14d-lS6.    Compare  these  lines  in  Cowper's  **Conrer*ation  :"— 

**  As  alphabets  in  ivory  employ, 
Hour  after  hour,  Ihe  ycl  unlettered  boy, 
Sorting  and  puzzling,  with  a  deal  of  glee, 
Those  seeds  of  science  called  his  A,  B,  C, 
So  lanjtuage,"  ^1^. 

The  iileA  ofcheatiDg  the  child  Into  knowledge,  Y\owe'^«T  A*  tvot  <\ulle  sound,  as  going  to  con- 
found  work  Willi  play.    In  the  Infant  school  we  mu«.  ^ccxiAom\Yi«  cYsW^V^  V\v't\A!«».<s&iMrk 
but  tbia  work  niajr  quite  weU  be  made  a^TeeabVe. 
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by  taking  as  roots  certain  syllables  wbich  are  not  words,  but  from 
each  of  which  a  number  of  words  arise  by  the  prefixing  of  a  con* 
sonant ;  €,  g^ 


-ot^ 


fe-ot 
h-ot 
1-ot 
n-ot 
p*ot 
r-ot 
sh-ot 


-og 


fb-og 

h-og 

f-og 

l-og 

Lfr-og 


ill 


fb-ill 

fb-ad 

h-ill 

1-ad 

in>ill 

-ad< 

h-ad 

t-Ul 

8-ad 

>-iU 

^m-ad 

and  some  others.  These  words,  it  must  be  understood,  do  not  occur  to 
the  class,  as  they  are  here  given,  tabularly.  The  reading-lessons  are 
constructed  so  as  to  present  them  in  course,  and  they  are  selected 
from  these  for  the  purpose  of  analysis.  Classes  of  which  can^  cat^  ear^ 
cap,  are  types,  having  the  common  element  first  and  the  differing  one 
at  the  end  of  the  word,  should  also  be  examined.  No  great  number  of 
reading-lessons  is  required  to  put  the  children  in  possession  of  all  the 
sounds  of  the  letters,  both  consonants  and  vowels.  When  this  is 
done,  they  have  the  key  to  reading  in  their  hands ;  and  they  should 
be  required  systematically  to  use  it  henceforward. 

96.  No  reading-book  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  class 
during  these  early  lessons.  This  is  a  point  of  some  importance ;  a 
class  who  are  obliged  to  look  individually  at  their  books  are  thereby 
precluded  from  that  mutual  sympathy  and  common  activity  which  is 
necessary  to  their  success  in  any  exercise.  Lesson-sheets  are  an  in- 
termediate resource  between  the  letter  and  word  cards  just  described 
and  the  use  of  the  reading-book.  The  cards  and  lesson-sheets,  and 
the  blackboard  and  their  own  slates,  should  be  the  sole  materials  for 
the  instruction  in  reading  of  a  class  under  four  and  a  half  years  of 
age. 

97.  The  teaching  should  be  continued  in  the  same  spirit  when  the 
child  takes  the  reading-book  in  hand.  (1.)  The  phonic  analysis 
should  accompany  each  lesson,  so  that  he  may  have  every  facility 
which  tl)e  ear  can  afibrd  to  reading.  And  the  teacher  may  observe 
that,  whilst  it  would  certainly  be  better  to  have  the  lessons  arranged 
in  the  reading-bool^  for  this  analysis,  he  is  not  altogether  dependent 
on  whether  they  are  so  or  not.  By  using  his  blackboard  he  may  give 
analogies  of  sound  from  every  lesson.  Irregular  words  can  not  be 
thus  analyzed ;  their  sounds  should  be  at  once  told.  (2.)  The  subject 
of  every  reading-lesson  must  be  carried  home  to  the  child's  under- 
standing, so  that  it  may  he  thoroughly  lodged  amox\^\.  \)\^  \}ciVGk^ 
which  have  Ma  iatereat  for  him.     And  not  only  at  the  time  ^Qi^\ 
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teacher  and  pupils  talk  over  tho  subject;'  it  will  be  found  very  condu- 
cive to  the  end  in  view  to  recommend  it  to  their  attention  over  the 
evening  so  that  they  may  collect  any  points  of  information  at  home 
about  it  which  they  can,  and  to  recur  to  the  subject  on  the  morrow  or 
soon  after.  (3.)  If  the  moral  aids  to  the  reading-lesson  be  wanting, 
it  will  avail  little  to  have  those  of  an  intellectual  or  mechanical  sort 
It  is  they  alone  that  can  supply  motives  to  the  child  for  exertion. 
Patience,  kindliness  of  temper,  good  humor,  keep  the  child  p]ea»^ 
with  itself,  and  with  its  teacher;  which  is  essential  to  success.  It  is 
not  indispensable  that  the  child  should  be  pushed  on  rapidly ;  but  it 
is  indispensable  that  he  should  like  the  work  he  is  engaged  in.  Suc- 
cess in  teaching  the  elements  of  reading  seems  often  a  very  arbitrary 
tiling;  it  is  the  moral  qualities  of  the  teacher  which  will  be  found  to 
explain  the  results. 

98.  Reading  includes  not  only  the  power  of  recognizing  words,  but 
of  uttering  their  sounds  correctly  ;  and  to  this  aspect  of  it  great  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  in  the  infant  school.  Children  pick  up  the  sounds 
of  words  by  imitation,  so  that  they  are  liable  to  error  from  two  causes ; 
either  from  having  wrong  models  for  imitation,  or  from  their  own  imper- 
fect imitation  of  their  models.  Under  the  first  head  are  to  be  reckoned 
provincialisms  of  all  sorts,  but  also  deliberate  mispronunciations  en- 
couraged in  them  by  their  parents  under  the  notion  of  accommodating 
their  speech  to  the  wants  of  the  children  in  point  of  simplicity.  Un- 
der the  second  head  we  may  set  the  confounding  of  similar  or  allied 
sounds  by  the  vocal  organs,  or  the  imperfect  formation  of  difScult 
sounds ;  the  confounding  of  the  liquids  /  and  r,  8  and  /A,  t  and  ir,  gkr 
and  r,  <fec.  Such  impurities  of  articulation  occur  in  every  infant 
school ;  the  pupil  who  exhibits  them  should  be  tsiken  apart,  and  be 
made  to  observe  the  true  sounds  with  the  ear  and  the  manner  of 
their  formation  by  the  vocal  organs  with  tho  eye,  till  be  can  utter 
them. 

99.  Another  fault  to  be  guarded  against  is  indistinctness,  arising 
either  from  a  general  feebleness  of  articulation,  or  from  the  suppres- 
sion or  slurring  of  some  part  of  the  sound  of  a  word.  This  itccurs 
most  readily  with  the  liquids,  especially  when  two  of  these,  or  a  liquid 
and  a  dental,  follow  each  other  in  successive  syllables.  To  correct 
this  fault,  if  it  have  been  already  incurred,  the  pupil  should  bo  accus- 
tomed to  full  and  strong  utterance  of  all  the  parts  of  the  word,  even 
overdoing  it  for  a  time ;  reading  sentences  with  a  slight  pause  afker 
each  word,  and  words  with  a  slight  pause  afler  each  syllable.     The 

most  certain  preventive  of  lV\*  ku\l  m  «itv  \tvIki\V.  v^\c*>V  \k  the  habit 
of  distinct  and  forcible  art\cu\aWo\\  \u  W\q  \.^^<i\\«t,\xi  w^i^w^^^^'^ 
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as  reading.     The  value  of  this  habit  as  a  qualification  in  an  infant- 
school  teacher  is  for  the  most  part  not  sufficiently  estimated. 

100.  These  are  the  faults  to  which  infants  are  most  liable  in  their 
reading.  But  the  teacher  must  cultivate,  so  far  as  there  is  opportu- 
nity, all  the  recognized  qualities  of  good  reading ;  e,  g,^  proper  time, 
vrhicli  consists  not  only  in  stopping  at  the  pauses,  but  in  giving  proper 
lengths  to  the  vowel  sounds,  as,  feel^  sweet,  good^  dream,  broad ; 
proper  tone  and  pitch,  which  varies  with  each  voice,  but  which  is 
equally  free  from  monotonous  drawl  or  sing-song  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  an  irregular  scream  on  the  other. 

101.  The  ]>ractice  of  simultaneous  reading,  moderately  indulged 
in,  may  be  attended  with  some  good  effects.  First,  in  respect  of 
time,  it  tends  to  correct  both  the  extremes  of  quick  and  of  slow  read* 
ing  by  requiring  conformity  to  one  standard.  Secondly,  it  tends  to 
highten  distinctness  of  utterance  from  the  very  effort  needed  to  ob- 
serve a  measured  time.  One  is  alwajs  struck  by  the  degree  to  which 
distinctness  characterizes  simultaneous  utterance.  Thirdly,  it  tends 
to  modify  any  peculiarities  of  tone  in  individual  readers ;  after  a  little 
practice,  a  harmony  of  intonation  is  almost  always  established.  Too 
much,  however,  must  not  be  expected  from  simultaneous  reading;  it 
tends  to  correct  faults  rather  than  to  impart  any  positive  excellence. 

Spelling, 

102.  According  to  the  common  way  reading  is  acquired  through 
spelling.  This  relation  should  be  reversed ;  spelling  should  be  learned 
through  reading.  There  should  be  no  formal  lesson  on  spelling  given 
during  the  preparatory  lessons  on  reading ;  and  yet  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  child  is  not  learning  to  spell  during  these, 
for  spelling  is  a  habit  of  the  eye.  The  forms  of  words  must  be  famil- 
iar to  the  eye  before  there  can  be  any  spelling.  This  then  is  the  con- 
tribution which  the  early  lessons  in  reading  make  to  the  child^s 
progress  in  s|>elling—  and  it  is  a  great  one — that  they  stamp  the 
imager  of  the  words  on  his  mind,  so  that  his  eye  recognizes  them 
when  it  sees  them,  and,  consequently,  any  deviation  from  their  form. 

103.  The  elder  infants  may  be  practiced  in  spelling ;  but  not  alone 
upon  any  prepared  amount,  nor  in  any  one  lesson  in  particular.  It 
may  be  introduced  as  effectively  in  the  object  or  form-les8on  as  in  the 
reading-lesson.  The  exercise  is  designed  to  test  their  intimacy  with 
the  forms  of  the  words  that  have  come  before  them  during  their  pre- 
paratory lessons  in  reading.  It  holds  with  spelling,  as  with  reading, 
that  the  subji-ct  should  be  words  forming  a  sense.  \\cs\\5Le?»\Xx^\\wKtf» 
of  things,  sentences  should  be  spelt  through,  by  au\g\<i  vsot^X*  ox  Vj  «b 
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number  of  words  together.  Much  is  attained  if  the  children  can  spell 
monosyllabic  words  with  some  facility  when  they  leave  the  infant 
school. 

104.  As  spelling  is  learnt^  not  for  the  purposes  of  spoken  language, 
but  for  those  of  written,  so  spelling  and  writing  must  be  conjoined  as 
soon  as  pnicticable.  The  elder  infants,  who  have  previously  had  prac- 
tice in  writing  on  their  slates  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  also  the 
simplest  kinds  of  words,  may  profitably  be  engaged  in  this  rudiment- 
ary dictation -exercise,  which  serves  the  double  end  of  teachiug  them 
both  writing  and  spelling. 

Orammar. 

105.  Grammar  is  sometimes  taught  in  the  infant  school,  but  with 
little  propriety.  The  teacher  is  often  tempted  to  introduce  the  ele- 
ments of  this  subject  by  seeing  that  the  children  seem  to  understand 
his  familiar  oral  illustrations  of  noun,  verb,  and  other  parts  of  speech. 
But  this  understanding  is  not  real ;  it  can  be  turned  to  no  practical 
account.  Nothing  whatever  is  gained  by  such  an  anticipation  of  future 
studies.  The  work  has  all  to  be  done  over  again ;  and  it  occupies 
time  which  may  be  more  profitably  occupied  with  subjects  of  whose 
propriety  there  can  be  no  dispute.  Therefore  it  should  be  altogether 
deferred. 

IV.   RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

106.  "Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven"  should  be  tlie  key-note  of 
all  the  religious  instruction  conveyed  in  the  infant  school.  In  these 
words  "  is  comprised  all  religious  truth,  as  the  plant  is  in  the  seed." 
God  is  our  father  ;  for  He  is  the  creator  of  ourselves  and  of  all  wo  see 
around  us.  lie  is  our  father ;  and,  as  a  father,  He  provides  lovingly 
and  carefully  for  all  His  children.  lie  is  our  father ;  and,  when  He 
sees  His  children  in  danger.  He  rescues  us  from  it,  having  even  sent 
into  our  world  his  Son,  who  is  our  elder  brother,  to  save  us  from  our 
greatest  danger — the  death  of  sin.  He  is  our  father ;  and  so  we  have 
"  the  bright  hope  of  eternal  life,  for  why  should  a  father  give  life  to 
his  children  in  order  afterwards  to  slay  them  ?"*  He  is  our  father, 
loving  not  one  only,  but  all  the  members  of  His  great  family ;  who 
ought,  therefore,  to  love  one  another.  He  is  our  father ;  and  so 
should  we  give  to  Him  all  the  love  and  reverence  and  obedience 
which  are  due  to  a  father.  He  is  our  father  in  heaven,  all-wise  there- 
fore, holy,  and  good ;  and  so  should  we  try  to  be  like  Him,  and  hum- 
bly seek  to  know  and  do  His  will.     He  is  our  father  in  heaven ;  and, 

*Theee  qaotationt  are  from  ihe^ork  ol  G\t*tA,  «\Tt»A'JTti\wt«Au>^wt^J^%'oaBaa«  Is 
which  it  exhibit*  th«  whole  coarse  and  tp\ra  ot  te\\4\ov«\t\Atw.\toci. 
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if  we  be  datiful  children,  He  will  take  us  to  dwell  with  Himself  in 
light  forever  and  ever.  "Our  Father  in  heaven  I"  words  worthy, 
from  their  inexhaustible  depth  of  meaning,  and  fullness  of  obligation^ 
to  preface  the  model  prayer  which  our  Divine  Teacher,  the  Son  of 
our  Father  in  heaven,  hath  given  us ! 

107.  This  idea  of  "  God  our  Father  in  heaven  "  must  be  made  the 
center  of  the  whole  circle  of  doctrines  we  teach  to  children.  The 
circle  is  wide;  but  in  traversing  it  we  must  ever  keep  the  center  in 
our  eye,  as  the  sun  which  gives  light  and  life  to  the  whole.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  infant  mind  with  doctrines  like  the  fol- 
lowing ;  which,  so  far  from  being  received  by  it  as  strange,  seem  to 
it  quite  natural,  from  that  "sense  of  God  "  which  pervades  its  being: 
God  the  creator  of  the  world  and  of  man — God  the  preserver  of  all — 
His  attributes  of  power,  wisdom,  eternity,  unchangeableness,  omnis- 
cience, omnipresence,  holiness,  truth,  goodness — His  Son,  our  Ke- 
deemer.  Teacher,  Example — the  love,  reverence,  and  obedience  we 
owe  Him — our  sinfulness,  and  our  duty  to  follow  holiness — the  Scrip- 
tures, His  Word,  which  we  should  read — prayer — the  reward  of  the 
good — the  shortness  of  life — death — life  in  heaven  with  himself. 
This  outline  comprehends  the  substance  of  our  religion ;  and  is  an 
amply  sufficient  basis  on  which  to  rear  instruction  in  its  practical 
duties. 

108.  Every  thing  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  we  convey  this 
instruction.  In  this  we  must  have  respect  to  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  whole  instruction  of  the  infant  school.  An  abstract  style  of  teach- 
ing is  unsuitable,  however  clear  our  proofs  or  simple  our  phraseology. 
The  "  Catechism  "  is  the  exponent  of  this  style  of  teaching,  and  can 
never,  therefore,  be  the  vehicle  of  effectual  instruction  by  itself  Its 
forms  of  expression  are  mere  words  to  the  child.*  We  njust  use  the 
conversational  form  of  instruction,  which  allows  us  to  present  to  the 
child  whatever  subjects  and  phases  of  subjects  are  fit  for  him.  And 
these  oral  lessons  must  convey  their  teaching  by  means  of  "  examples" 
or  *'  illustrations."  The  doctrines  of  Scripture  must  l>e  learned  from 
the  narrative  of  Scripture ;  and  thus  the  two  will  be  interwoven  as 
they  should  be,  each  throwing  light  on  the  other.  The  complexion 
presented  by  the  religious  instruction  of  the  infant  school  to  a  person 
viewing  it  as  a  whole  is  that  of  a  series  of  stories,  which,  in  the  firet 
instance,  engage  the  imagination  and  feelings  of  the  child  from  their 

*  The  teacher  is  often  obliged,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  parents,  to  use  a  catechism. 
Tliere  are  one  or  two  simple  catechisms  constructed  for  children.    In  teaching  thecalechiain, 
there  are  but  tvro  alternatives,  either  to  hear  the  children  simply  repeat  it,  or  to  connect  the 
illuftratiTe  method  of  instruction  with  it.    The  mere  explaining  of  lt«voni«  %.ud  ii^tv^^vAi^ 
eoovejs  do  Ideas  to  the  child. 
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own  interest ;  but  each  of  which  sug^ts  a  doctrinal  lesson,  and  the 
whole  series  of  wbicli  is  so  arranged  as  to  leave  the  child  in  possei- 
sion  of  a  connected  scheme  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  If  this 
manner  of  teaching  by  story  be  followed,  there  is  little  danger  of  tlie 
instruction  falling  into  the  great  error  which  most  besets  it,  that  of 
becoming  too  theological ;  which  it  does  either  when  it  tries  to  explain 
abstruser  doctrines,  which  are  as  difficult  for  men  to  comprehend  as 
for  children,  or  when  it  uses  technical  theological  terms  instead  of  the 
language  of  every-day  life.  In  stating  the  doctrines  as  they  snccen- 
ively  flow  from  the  daily  lesson,  by  far  the  best  way  is  to  express  them 
in  selected  texts  from  Scripture,  clear,  short,  and  emphatic;  which 
the  children  should  commit  to  memory  and  often  be  made  to  repeat 
It  is  well  to  have  a  series  of  these  on  tbe  school-walls ;  but  they  are 
for  the  most  part  not  sufficiently,  often  they  are  never,  used. 

100.  The  following  scheme  will  exemplify  the  nature  of  the  les- 
sons ;  and  the  teacher  may  expand  it  indefinitely.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  channels  of  instruction  are  various ;  being  most  commonly 
incidents  from  Old  or  New  Testament  history,  sometimes  the  parables 
of  our  Lord,  and  sometimes  mere  descriptions  addressed  to  the  imagina- 
tion. The  same  truth  may  be  enforced  by  many  lessons,  for  the  sake 
of  impressiveness,  either  in  the  same  aspect  or  in  different  aspects : — 

TRirru  TO  be  Learned.        Channel  of  Instruction.  Texts. 

r^  «„.  T?o«),«.         i  Comparison  with  earthly  Parent  J  "  ?!!f  ;^*u!I!''T!!S 

God  our  Father. . . .  |  p^^^g^  of  Prodigal  Son.  j  ^^^^^^^"^ 

(of  the  world.  ~g         )  n««   ;  i 

God  the  Creator..  ,.l     "     heavens.  f%         \  ^*^"'  '• .?/  - 

(     "    man  and  beast  J  J        J  P..  xixiii.  6. 

P 

S  Incidents  in  the  life  of  Noah,  Abra-  )  p  .  |. 

ham,  David,  Daniel,  Elijah,  Peter,  }  p    ^^f^\3: 
Christ.  )  "•  ®*'^  •  '^• 

(  Creation.  Miracles  in  life  of  1  Ps.  clxvii.  5. 

God's  Power <  Flood.  Daniel,  Peter,  \  Lake  i.  37. 

( Red  Sea.  Christ.  )  Malt  viii.  27. 

r>mnia/ iAn/«A  J  Incidcnts  in  life  of  Abraham,  Moses,  \  Acts  i.  24. 

vmniseience j      ^y^^^^^  ^^^^^  Pharaoh,  Herod.         J  1  Jolin  iii.  3-20. 

Omnippescnce )  Daniel.  (  ^^'  ^^.^^^j 

(  Christ  )  ^^°-  "^"'-  ^^ 

C  Onr  first  parents. 

Holiness <  Hood. 

(  Sodom. 

God  our  Redeemer' 
in  Christ 


Abraham,   )  -p^      . 


r^-,. .  ^^^^^i^     Under  this  head  may  be  introduced  )  ^  ,. 

J!^hT.?uTi:^  \     the  chief  ineidenti  in  the  life  of  P^'TS^*"* 
teacher,  elder  bro-  f^     ^.   .  .   .    ,, ..     ^.     . ,       (         Textfc 


ther,    intercessor, 
Saviour 


Christ,  both  parables  and  miracles.  ) 
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Turm  TO  me  Liabnid.         Channcl  or  ImrRUorioif.  Tmm. 

Moses. 
Israulitcfl. 
David.. 
PeUr. 


Our  own  nnfolncH. 
UoliooM  alone  from' 
the  Lord 


Do. 


Tk^tv,  5  Any  of  the  prominent  oharactcrs  in ' 

^^*"" I      Scripture. 

Resurrection Christ's ;  Lazarus*. 

(      goats. 


Do. 


By  filling  up  this  outline  a  little,  a  series  of  lessons  for  a  year  might 
easily  be  constructed.  And  this  would  suffice  for  the  purposes  of 
doctrinal  instruction  in  the  infant  school ;  it  would  be  better  to  revise 
in  the  second  year  than  to  extend  the  course.  In  this  case,  a  higher 
style  of  treatment  would  be  necessary ;  which  might  be  varied  by 
sometimes  basing  the  instruction  on  Scripture  emblems.  These  are 
not  less  excellent  a  field  of  instruction  for  the  younger  infants  than  for 
the  elder,  who  can  bring  the  knowledge  of  Scripture  incidents  already 
acquired  to  bear  on  their  illustration. 

110.  The  same  method  must  be  followed  substantially  in  teaching 
moral  and  religious  duty.  The  only  difference  is  that  in  addition  to 
the  incidents  of  Scripture  the  teacher  will  find  a  large  store  of  anec- 
dotes in  secular  narrative  serviceable  as  the  ground-work  of  his  instruc- 
tion. He  should  be  acquainted  with  many  of  these;  indeed,  he 
should  be  a  reader  of  biography  for  the  purpose.  With  each  lesson 
a  text  of  Scripture  should  bo  committed  to  memory.  In  this  way 
should  be  enforced  the  whole  range  of  virtues  appropriate  to  children: 
obedience  to  parents,  to  teachers,  respect  to  old  age,  truthfulness, 
honesty,  justice,  a  forgiving  spirit,  kindness,  kindness  to  animals,  avoid- 
ing story-telling  and  nicknames,  charity  to  the  poor,  patience,  meek- 
ness, diligence,  faithfulness  to  trust,  redeeming  the  time,  order,  punct- 
ualit}',  economy,  cleanliness,  <kc.,  <kc.  Many  stories  may  be  found 
for  each  of  these,  iu  addition  to  those  which  the  teacher's  imagination 
may  construct  from  observing  the  children's  conduct  toward  each 
other ;  so  that  this  practical  religious  instruction  is  always  going  on, 
and  yet  is  ever  fresh. 

111.  Apart  from  the  formal  religious  lesson,  much  instruction  may 
be  given  incidentally,  suggested  either  by  what  is  observed  in  the 
course  of  the  secular  lessons,  or  by  circumstances  which  occur  in  the 
daily  intercourse  of  the  school.  Such  instruction  is  very  valuable  ;  it 
is  the  test  of  the  sincerity  of  the  formal  instruction — that  which  shows 
to  the  children  that  the  teacher's  mind  habitually  turns  to  the  solemn 
truths  lie  teaches  in  the  religious  lesson,  and  which  exhibits  the  proper 
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use  to  make  of  these  truths — that  which  alone  gives  a  religious  char- 
acter to  the  whole  work.  It  is  that  which  incliues  the  child  to  try 
every  thing  by  the  light  of  God's  law,  and  to  take  a  Christian  view 
of  all  Ills  works.  At  the  same  time  little  can  be  said  of  it  except  that 
it  should  be  given ;  the  time  and  manner  of  giving  it  can  be  reduced 
to  no  rule.  But  the  teacher  who  keeps  in  view  the  high  moral  ends 
of  his  teaching  will  never  lack  opportunities  at  which,  without  any 
abruptness  or  forcing,  to  drop  the  word  in  season  into  the  willing  ear 
of  the  chilli. 

112.  Whilst  it  will  hold  as  a  rule  that  in  seeking  to  reach  the  mind 
with  religious  instruction,  the  same  principles  of  teaching  must  be  fol- 
lowed which  are  approved  of  in  the  secular  lesson,  it  will  always  con- 
tribute to  effectiveness  of  impression  that  the  whole  treatment  should 
give  indications  of  greater  seriousness  of  manner  than  the  ordinary 
school-work  demands.  A  powerful  influence  will  be  exercised  on  the 
young  mind  if  it  is  wont  to  see  sacred  subjects  handled  in  a  way 
which  betokens  the  reverent  recognition  by  teacher  and  pupils  of  a 
Power  before  whom  both  must  bow.  Any  expedients  in  class-man- 
agement,  therefore,  which  interfere  or  seem  to  interfere  with  this,  may 
well  be  dispensed  with,  even  though  experience  recommends  them  for 
adoption  in  the  secular  lesson.  The  object  of  this  is  to  set  bounds 
about  the  religious  lesson,  that  it  may  be  indeed  felt  by  all  to  be, 
what  it  is,  a  religious  thing. 

113.  Specimens  of  the  different  kinds  of  lessons  are  subjoined  by 
way  of  appendix.  With  reference  to  these,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  subject-matter  of  the  religious  instruction  is  the  same  for  the 
younger  as  for  tlie  elder  infants.  Their  less  advanced  condition  must 
bo  provided  for  in  the  manner  of  giving  the  instruction.  The  story, 
the  object  that  forms  the  emblem,  the  features  of  the  scene,  in  a  word, 
whatever  appeals  to  the  observation  must  be  dwelt  upon,  and  the  ab- 
stract instruction  diminished  in  relative  amount;  the  lesson  itself 
should  also  be  shorter,  and  the  language  more  familiar. 

Examples  1. 
Christ's  Power — Scripture  Narrative — Matt.  viii.  23-27. 

Introduction. — Jcsue'  habit  of  going  aboat  preaching — traveled  lihe  other  men 
—how  travelers  go  ?  lie  would  go  mostly  on  foot,  for  he  was  poor — he  lived  mnch 
about  the  Sea  of  Galilee— often  crossed  it— how  would  he  do  so  ?  where  would  be 
get  the  boat  ? 

Scene  dr scribed. — Describe  the  scene  here — he  and  his  disciples  (name  some) 
embarking — a  liUle  ship  with  a  sail— the  hills  round  the  lake — how  the  gusts  of 
wind  sometimes  come  down — the  storm  raised — the  large  wavc-s  breaking  over 
the  vessel — what  would  they  feel  ?  why  ?  and  what  would  become  of  them  t 
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Je9M9. — What  did  they  do  at  laat  7  How  they  found  Jesas— strange — was  ho 
in  any  danger  7  why  not  7  what  they  thought  he  would  do  to  them — they  had 
•een  him  do  strange  things  before.  Ought  they  to  ha?e  been  afhud  then  t  They 
should  have  trusted  Him.     What  he  told  them. 

The  miracle, — What  he  did — his  word — the  wind  ceased  and  the  big  waves 
fell,  and  there  was  a  calm — danger  removed.  They  had  often  seen  a  change,  but 
none  like  this — what  was  strange  here — what  would  they  think  7  And  other 
sailors  who  might  be  there' who  did  not  know  him  7    Suppose  the  same  case  now. 

LesMons. — What  they  said — what  Jesus  showed^-conld  any  man  show  such 
power  7  Jesus  was  God — and  how  good  he  was  to  his  disciples,  even  though  they 
were  wrong — they  would  like  to  have  such  a  friend. 

Personal  application. — Where  is  Jesus  now  7  Powerful  still,  and  good  still, 
though  we  can  not  see  him.  Let  us  be  his  friends,  and  love  him,  and  ask  him  to 
do  us  good ;  he  sees  us  and  hears  us,  and  he  will  do  it. 

2. 

114.  God's  goodness — Scripture  Emblem — "The  Lord  is  my 
Shepherd." 

The  emblem  illuitrated  variously  in  its  natural  use. — What  the  shepherd 
does : — 

Watches  his  sheep  on  the  hill -sides,  and  in  the  fields — ^keeps  away  danger, 
cither  fn>m  men  or  wild  animals. 

Feeds  them — seeks  out  the  best  pastures — ^thc  green  pastures — beside  the  quiet 
strcjims — not  amongst  the  rocks— or  brings  them  food  into  the  fields,  when  there  is 
not  pfrass  for  them. 

What  the  shepherd  does. — Leads  them  carefully  from  one  place  to  another — 
how  he  gathers  them  from  the  hills  or  the  field — watches  them  along  the  road, 
that  none  stray — and  carries  the  young  ones  when  they  are  tired. 

Sometimes  he  is  himself  in  danger — among  the  hills  when  he  loses  his  way,  or 
when  snow  comes — but  he  faces  this  danger  for  his  sheep— for  he  is  kind,  and 
patient,  and  watchful. 

The  spiritual  truth. — Who  is  the  Shepherd  spoken  of  here  7  Who  can  be  the 
sheep  7  Christ  says,  **  I  am  the  good  shepherd,  and  know  my  sheep,  and  am 
known  of  mine — the  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep."  The  kind  of 
people  that  are  his  sheep  7  Those  who  love  and  obey  him — how  safe  they  must 
be  with  such  a  shepherd ! 

Personal  application. — We  need  guidance  in  the  world — for,  like  sheep,  we 
are  weak— let  us  love  and  follow  Christ,  that  we  rony  be  his  sheep,  and  that  he 
may  care  for  us. 

.N'ote. — Lessons  on  emblems  very  often  fail  from  too  great  refine- 
ment in  tracing  the  analogy ;  the  truth  is  then  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of 
in  verbal  distinctions.  We  may  illustrate  the  emblem  in  its  natural 
use  variously,  as  has  been  done  above  under  three  heads ;  but  we  are 
not  to  seek  for  as  many  corresponding  heads  in  enforcing  the  fact  sym- 
bolized in  the  emblem.* 


"  The  teacher  may  derive  aaiUtaJice  in  giving  lesMOS  on  emblems  from  Stow's  little  work 
on  "  BiUe  Emblems." 

19 
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3. 

115.  Christ's  love  for  children — Scripture  precept — "Suffer  little 
children,"  <kc. 

Sc^.ne  detcribed. — Describe  the  Bcene  of  Jesos  preaching  to  the  people — ^be 
often  did  so— one  time  he  was  preaching,  and  thei'e  was  a  crowd  around  him — 
men  and  women,  and  children  too.  And  the  people  were  pleased  with  his  mild 
and  loving  words — they  brought  their  children  to  hear  him — why  7  What  they 
must  have  thought  of  Christ.  He  had  always  blessed  people  and  done  good  to 
them. 

The  children  received. — Disciples  were  there,  as  they  always  were — stopped 
the  people — thought  their.Master  had  no  time.  lie  had  very  much  to  do,  bat  he 
did  not  turn  away  the  little  children.  He  saw  what  they  were  doing,  and  pre- 
vented them. 

Jesua^  words. — His  words — ^**  Suffer  " — suppose  you  ask  me  to  let  yoo  go  out, 
the])  I  ullow  you,  or  suffer  you — suppose  you  are  writing  on  your  book,  aod  I  tell 
you  not  to  do  it,  then  I  ^^  forbid  '^  you.  What  Christ  said,  then,  was  that  his 
disciples  were  to  let  the  mothers  bring  their  children  to  him,  and  not  to  stop 
them. 

Lessons. — Christ  cares  for  children  as  well  as  for  men — ^he  was  once  a  little 
child  himself.  If  he  loves  them  what  should  they  do  to  him  7  What  he  wbhes 
them  to  be  7  Kind  and  obedient,  &c.,  as  he  was — and  if  they  are  so  he  will  bless 
them.    He  has  many  children  in  heaven  with  himself. 

4. 

116.  One  of  a  series  of  lessons  on  the  Lord's  Prayer — "Thy  king- 
dom come." 

Introduction, — ^The  terms  King,  Kingdom,  and  Subjects,  illustrated  correla- 
tively. 

God-s  kingdom. — Kingdom  amongst  men  is  a  particular  part  of  the  earth,  as 
England,  France,  &c.  Kingdom  of  God  not  like  this — ranges  otct  the  whole 
earth,  and  has  men  of  every  nation  and  clime — the  Briton,  the  Frenchman,  the 
African  from  the  sandy  deserts,  the  Laplander  from  his  icy  plains  and  hills,  ^c. 
(Draw  out  this  picture  somewhat.) 

Its  laws. — Kingdom  amongst  men  governed  by  certain  laws — sometimes  good 
and  sometimes  bod.  Christ  Kingdom  has  laws  too—tell  me  some  of  them.  Here 
is  one,  "Thou  shnlt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,"  &c. — ^here  is  another,  "Uve  at 
peace  with  all  men," — and  another,  "  Do  justly,  love  mercy,"  &c. — and  another, 
**  If  thy  brother  ofTend  thee,  forgive  him,"  &c.  These  arc  good  laws — we  must 
try  to  keep  them — how  happy  men  would  be  if  all  kept  them ! 

Its  prospects. — Kingdom  of  God  not  yet  spread  over  whole  world — name  (de- 
scriptively) some  people  who  are  yet  without  it— once  it  only  included  one  people 
(the  Jews,)  in  a  little  country — now  it  has  spread  over  much  of  the  world — it  will 
spread  every  where — Christ's  promise. 

How  it  is  to  be  spread. — How  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  to  bo  spread — by  men 
preaching  to  the  nations  who  are  not  in  it — missionaries — what  we  can  do— wip- 
poTt  them  with  our  money  wYien  vie  Vwvfva  wv>j — rowu^  \ci>»»»QAci«B  in  different 
lands,  and  needing  to  be  auppotUd— romcxVxiv^  vi>»^  n«^  wi  tJ^  ^sy-^^^  ^^«^  >a 
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help  the  miwonaries,  and  to  make  the  heathen  willmg  to  liaten  to  them — ^noUiiDg 
can  be  done  without  this. 

Ltftons. — ^Repeat  prayer  for  spread  of  the  Goapel,  }  119.  When  Christ  was 
on  earth,  he  taught  as  to  pray — and  one  of  the  things  he  told  ns  was,  to  pray 
thus :  ^  Thy  kingdom  oome  "—what  we  shoold  pray  for  frequently.* 

5. 

117.  Moral  lesson— on  Truth. 

Introduction. — Children,  yon  have  all  seen  the  cherry-tree  growing— on  the 
bonse-wall,  with  its  long  branches  like  arms,  tacked  to  the  wall  to  keep  them  op 
—sometimes  on  the  school-wall. 

The  cherry 'tree. — A  story  of  a  cherry-tree.  One  was  growing  on  the  wall  of 
school,  and  it  had  much  fruit  on  it — perhaps  a  basketful  of  cherries.  It  belonged 
to  the  teacher,  and  though  not  in  the  play-ground,  the  children  could  reach  some 
of  the  branches,  and  the  cherries  on  them — would  it  be  right  in  the  children  to 
touch  them  ?  why  not  7  We  should  take  nothing  that  is  not  our  own.  Well, 
they  did  not  touch  them. 

The  crime. — ^Two  little  boys  came  to  school— onoo  they  passed  the  tree  and 
stood  to  look  at  it — and,  as  they  looked,  they  wished  for  a  cherry— one  asked  the 
other  to  pull  one,  but  he  would  not — then  he  told  him  to  touch  it,  and  see  how 
nioe  and  big  it  was,  which  he  did — when  he  had  it  in  his  hand,  the  other  pushed 
his  arm,  and  the  cherry  came  off—the  little  boy  was  much  afraid,  and  cried — the 
bigger  one  picked  it  up  and  divided  it,  and  told  him  to  say  nothing  about  it 

The  diecotery. — By-and-bye  the  teacher  missed  the  cherry,  and  asked  some 
of  the  children,  but  they  could  not  tell  him  of  it — ^he  asked  the  bigger  of  the  two 
boys,  who  hesitated,  and  at  length  blamed  his  companion — the  little  boy  was  going 
to  be  punished,  but,  when  the  teacher  asked  him,  he  told  the  whole  truth. 

The  indirect  lie. — Which  of  the  two  do  you  think  should  have  been  punished  t 
why  7  The  little  boy  actually  broke  it  off,  but  he  eould  not  help  it — he  did  not 
know  what  was  coming— dishonesty  of  big  boy,  and  then,  when  the  master  asked, 
he  told  a  lie.  It  was  a  lie,  even  though  he  himself  did  not  pull  it  This  shows 
us  that  we  may  tell  a  lie,  when  our  words  may  state  truly  what  took  place.  Chil- 
dren sometimes  tell  lies  in  this  way. 

Practical  leeeone. — What  would  the  rest  of  the  children  think  of  the  boy  who 
told  the  lie  7  Would  they  love  him  7  trust  him  7  Would  God  be  pleased  7  what 
does  he  wish  us  to  do  7  He  will  bless  the  child  who  speoks  truth.  Let  us  always 
tell  the  truth,  then,  even  though  it  may  lead  us  into  punishment.  Our  heorts 
will  tell  us  we  have  done  right,  and  all  that  know  us  will  think  well  of  us. 

Point  to,  and  have  repeated,  the  Scripture  maxim  on  truth.  Repeat  the  prayer 
against  lying,  $  119.t 

118.  Exercises  of  devotion  are  the  practical  reco<^ition  of  all  we 

'  *  For  helps  in  g\r\ng  reliirioas  inctructloa  to  infant  clones,  the  teacher  may  with  adrantafs 
consult  the  little  works  ''Peep  ofDojf,"  ''Lime  upon  Line,"  Draper's  "Storiee/rom  the  Old 
and  New  Teetamentt"  "Religioue  Inetruetion  for  Children**  by  Miaa  Mayo ;  and  works 
like  Kitto'a  ^Daiiy  Retuiinge,"  which  fupply  materials  for  deacriptire  Icaeona. 

t  Since  writinf  this  lesaon,  I  find  that  the  incident  related  in  this  atory  happened  in  one  ot 
Mr  Wildrrapin's  schooln.    The  reader  may  see  it  giten  si  lcng;th  \n  \\\a  ^^Injont  ScKqkL  S^%< 
Mm/' chap.  X.;  where  bethould  turn  fo  see  the  precirs  use  to  w\ucYi\Y^«\tiC\^«tAii%a'^'QX 
when  it  occurred. 
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learn  regarding  religion.  Of  course  no  infant  school  is  opened  or 
closed  for  the  day  without  them ;  but  perhaps  more  fruit  might  be 
reaped  from  them  than  is  often  attempted.  They  include  two  parti, 
sacred  song  and  prajer.  For  the  former,  the  children  should  learn  a 
few  hymns,  or  verses  of  hymns,  suited  to  their  capacity,  after  due  ex- 
planation of  their  contents.  To  all,  particular  tunes  should  be 
attached ;  and,  after  they  have  been  learnt,  they  should  never  be  auDg 
simply  as  singing  exercises ;  a  feeling  of  solemnity  must  attach  to 
them.  For  the  latter,  it  is  common  to  use  the  Lord's  Prayer,  botli 
in  the  morning  and  the  afternoon,  having  it  repeated  sitnultaueonsly 
by  the  children  in  a  becoming  posture  and  manner.  This  is  very 
proper ;  but  it  is  desirable  that  other  forms  of  prayer  should  be  lodged 
in  the  children's  minds ;  short,  simple,  and  expressing  each  a  single 
want  They  should  be  called  on  to  repeat  these  during  the  day^ 
work,  as  occasion  may  suit,  that  they  may  both  acquire  the  spirit  of 
prayer,  and  become  familiar  with  its  proper  elements.  The  follow- 
ing are  offered  as  specimens  for  the  elder  infants ;  and  the  teacher 
may  construct  others  for  himself: — 

119.  Morning  prater. — O  God,  thou  bast  been  very  good  to  ine  throogli  the 
night  I  have  laid  me  down  and  slept,  for  Tlioa  hast  kept  me.  Keep  me  throogli 
this  day.  May  I  ever  think  ^^Thoa,  God,  seest  me."  May  I  do  what  is  right 
May  I  obey  my  parents  and  teachers.  May  I  be  kind  to  my  companions  and  to 
alL    O  God,  help  me  to  bo  good,  as  Jesus  was.    Amen. 

Evening  prater. — O  Grod,  Thou  has  kept  me  safely  throogh  this  day ;  and  I 
tUank  theo.  O  God,  who  lorctt  little  children,  Thou  hast  given  me  what  I  need: 
food  to  nourish  me,  a  house  to  shelter  me,  and  friends  to  love  me.  Help  me  to 
think  of  Theo  more,  and  to  do  what  Thou  desirest  me.  WatoH  over  me  in  iny 
sleep,  O  Grod,  for  Jcsos'  sake.     Amen. 

A  PRATER  roR  PRiENDs. — O  my  God,  all  good  things  oome  (h>m  Thee.  Then 
hast  made  me,  and  Thou  keepest  me  by  day  and  by  night.  Thou  hast  given  me 
father  and  mother,  and  sister  and  brother,  and  friends,  to  love  me  and  watch  ofcr 
me.  O  God,  do  Thou  bless  them.  Give  me  a  good  heart  that  I  may  love  them 
and  be  kind  to  them.  And  do  Thou  help  us  all  to  do  Thy  will,  as  Jceus  did. 
.Amen. 

For  a  sick  child. — O  our  heavenly  Father,  be  kind  to  our  sick  companka. 

'  Thou  hast  dono  this :  Thou  knowest  what  is  good  for  us  all.    Thy  will  be  done. 

Be  Thou,  O  God,  near  him,  and  give  him  rest    May  he  feel  Tliee  beside  him, 

•  and  be  at  peace.    Gbrofort  his  friends  who  are  watching  him.     Restore  him  to 

f  119,  if  it  please  Thee,  O  God,  for  Jesus*  sake.    Amen. 

For  the  spread  of  the  gospel. — O  God,  Tliou  hast  given  us  thy  Holy  Word 
to  U'U  us  what  is  right,  and  vrc  \\\ATi\i  Thee.    Thou  h.t8t  sent  Jcfus,  thy  Son,  to 
•  hloaa  us.     Thou  hast  told  us  ot  Vkcavetv  vrVei^i  vjc^  ft\u!C\  \'«>i*\  ^\^'\\«^V>J -n^  m 
igood.     Thou  hast  told  us  to  p\it  ava^  am\  O  GoA^Yi^X^  x»\   ^\k^  i^^^f^^^vn. 
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in  tbe  world  loon  hear  of  Thee,  and  of  thy  Son,  and  of  heaven ;  so  that  they  may 
put  away  sin.  And  then  we  shall  all  serve  Thee  together,  for  Thon  art  oor 
Father  in  Heaven,  who  lovest  us  all.  O  God,  hear  us !  O  God,  save  ns  I  O 
God,  let  all  the  world  soon  know  Thee  and  thy  Son !  for  Jesos'  sake.    Amen. 

Against  lying. — O  God,  Thou  hateet  lying  lips.  I  have  sometimes  said  that 
which  was  not  true ;  make  me  sorry  for  it,  and  do  Thou  forgive  me.  Help  me 
to  tell  the  truth  at  all  times,  to  my  parents,  my  teachers,  and  my  companions ; 
Cor  UiM  is  pleasing  to  Thee,  O  God.  When  I  am  tempted  to  tell  a  lie,  may  I  re- 
member that  Tliou  art  near  me,  and  hcorest  what  I  say.  Grant  this,  O  God,  for 
Jesus'  sake.    Amen. 

It  is  well  that  the  children  should  learn  some  prayers  like  these  to 
say  by  themselves.  In  addition  to  this,  they  may  often  repeat  after 
the  teacher  short  ejaculatory  prayers,  in  keeping  with  the  subject  of 
the  lesson,  consisting  of  a  single  sentence ;  without  formally  learning 
them.  This  will  give  them  the  habit  of  prayer,  and  the  benefits 
which  result  from  a  prayerful  frame  of  mind* 


Xm.   METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION-GENERAL  PRINCIPLES/ 


BT  TBOMAI  MORRIfOSI. 


MKTHOD. 

1.  In  strict  propriety  of  language,  the  term  method  has  reference 
to  the  particular  mode  in  which  the  subject  matter  of  education  it 
developed  and  presented  to  the  mind.  It  is  merely  the  outward  form, 
while  instruction  is  the  substance.  It  is  the  shell,  while  the  instructioa 
communicated  is  the  kernel.  But  the  kernel  determines  the  form  of 
the  shell,  not  the  shell  that  of  the  kernel.  So  it  is  in  method — it 
must  be  determined  by  the  object  we  aim  at ;  it  will  take  its  coin- 
plezion  from  the  views  we  entertain  in  regard  to  what  constitutes 
education.  If  we  consider  education  as  consisting  in  the  communica- 
tion of  a  certain  number  of  facts,  in  loading  the  memory  without 
cultivating  the  imagination  or  the  reason,  we  need  pay  but  little 
attention  to  the  method  by  which  we  accomplish  the  desired  result^ 
provided  we  do  reach  it.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  regard 
education  as  the  development  of  an  inward  life,  as  the  evolving  into 
active  and  harmonious  exercise  the  various  principles  of  our  nature ; 
and  if  we  believe  that  these  principles  exhibit  themselves  in  a 
determinate  order  and  according  to  fixed  general  laws;  then  the 
method  by  which  we  can  secure  this  development  becomes  of  great 
importance.  So  long  as  we  hold  low  and  inadequate,  or,  it  may  be, 
entirely  erroneous  views  in  regard  to  the  end  of  education,  so  long 
will  we  pay  little  attention  to  the  methods  we  pursue ;  but,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  comprehensiveness  and  soundness  of  our  notions 
regarding  education,  will  be  the  care  and  anxiety  exhibited  to  follow 
what  reason  and  experience  have  proved  to  be  the  best  methods  of 
conducting  the  education  of  the  young.  And  this  question  of 
method  is  not  one  of  secondary  importance,  which  the  teacher  may 
neglect  or  not  according  to  his  pleasure.  He  can  only  neglect  it  at 
his  peril ;  for,  properly  put,  the  question  resolves  itself  into  this — how 

*  "Manual  of  School  Managtment^for  tkeuaeof  Teaehert^  StudentM^  and  Aipt7- TVodberf." 
Glasfow :  Ifawthom,  p.  356.  Contsnts.— I.  Introduction.  II.  Teacher.  III.  School-booM. 
IV.  Registration.  V.  Claaiification.  VI.  Organization.  VII.  Discipline.  VIIL  Method. 
IX.  Alphabet.  X.  Reading.  XI.  Examination.  XII.  Bpelllng.  XIII.  Writing.  XIV. 
ilr/fhinetic.  XV.  Grammar.  XVI.  Geography.  XVII.  History.  XVni.  Form  and  Color. 
XIX.  Singing.    XX.  Oral  Lenona.    XX\.  ReW^voua  )Kuo>K\t<\i^. 
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can  I  best  communicate  instruction  to  a  child  so  as  best  to  secure  the 
development  of  all  those  powers  which  the  Creator  has  bestowed  upon 
him  ?  How  can  I  best  train  him  to  discharge  his  duties  here,  and  to 
be  prepared  for  the  life  to  come?  In  all  questions  of  method, 
accordingly,  the  first  point  to  be  settled  is  what  is  the  end  of  educa- 
tion, and  when  this  has  been  determined,  there  arises  the  second  point 
demanding  a  solution — how  can  this  end  be  most  effectually  secured  ? 
Method  solves  the  second  problem ;  but  its  solution  depends  upon 
our  having  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  first.  There  are  two 
methods  by  which  a  subject  may  be  developed  and  presented  to  the 
mind — the  Synthetic  and  the  Analytic 

2.  We  do  not  propose  to  balance  these  two  methods  against  each 
other,  and  to  determine  which  of  them  ought  to  be  employed  in  any 
^ven  instance,  for  the  judicious  teacher  will  employ  either  according 
as  he  finds  it  suitable  to  the  subject  of  instruction,  to  the  proficiency 
of  his  pupils,  and  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  he  has  in  view. 
Synthesis  commences  with  principles  and  rises  from  these  by  regularly 
connected  steps  to  the  conclusion  aimed  at;  it  ascends  from  the 
particular  to  the  general.  It  is  the  logical  method  of  developing 
truth.  We  have  admirable  specimens  of  this  method  in  the  propo- 
sitions of  Euclid,  where  the  reasoning,  based  on  a  few  axioms  or 
universally  admitted  truths,  proceeds  in  regular  logical  sequence,  until 
the  conclusion  sought  is  arrived  at  Analysis,  on  the  other  hand, 
commences  with  the  general  and  proceeds  to  the  particular.  The 
following  illustration,  taken  from  the  writings  of  Dugald  Stewart,  may 
serve  to  give  not  only  the  probable  historical  origin  but  also  the 
application  of  these  two  terms : — 

'*  Suppose  a  knot  of  a  very  artificial  construction  to  be  put  into  my 
hands  as  an  exercise  for  my  ingenuity,  and  tliat  I  was  required  to 
investigate  a  rule,  which  others,  as  well  as  myself,  might  be  able  to 
follow  in  practice,  for  making  knots  of  the  same  sort  If  I  were  to 
proceed  in  this  attempt  according  to  the  spirit  of  a  geometrical 
Synthesis,  I  should  have  to  try,  one  after  another,  all  the  various 
experiments  which  my  fancy  could  devise,  till  I  had,  at  last,  hit  upon 
tlie  particular  knot  I  was  anxious  to  tie.  Such  a  process,  however, 
would  evidently  be  so  completely  tentative,  and  its  final  success  would 
after  all,  be  so  extremely  doubtful,  that  common  sense  could  not  fail 
to  suggest  immediately  the  idea  of  tracing  the  knot  through  all  the 
various  complications  of  its  progress,  by  cautiously  undoing  or  uuknit- 
ting  each  successive  turn  of  the  thread  in  a  retrograde  order,  from 
tlie  last  to  the  first.  After  gaining  this  first  step,  were  all  the  former 
complicalioaa  restored  Hgnm,  by  an  inverse  Tepel\\\oti  oS  \!tife  loccka 
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operations  which  I  had  performed  in  undoing  them,  an  infallible  rale 
vrould  be  obtained  for  solving  the  problem  originally  proposed ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  some  address  or  dexterity,  in  the  practice  of  the 
general  method,  probably  gained,  which  would  encourage  me  to 
undertake,  upon  future  occasions,  still  more  arduous  tasks  of  a  similar 
description." 

Such  then  is  the  meaning  of  the  two  terms.  Now  although  the 
Synthetic  method  bo  admirably  adapted  for  presenting  truth  in  a 
systematic  form,  it  is  questionable  if  it  be  in  all  cases,  especially  with 
the  young,  the  best  method  of  communicating  truth.  Children  long 
for  realities,  for  things,  but  by  this  method  they  are  kept  for  a  long 
period  on  the  outskirts  of  the  subject ;  the  way  has  to  be  cleared ; 
definitions  have  to  be  settled ;  and  first  principles  laid  down,  on 
which  to  rear  the  intended  structure.  But  all  this  preparatory  work, 
essential  in  a  scientific  treatise  on  any  given  subject,  is  wearisome  to 
children ;  they  are  unable  to  appreciate  what  is  not  near  and  tangible. 
Now  analysis  possesses  this  advantage  that  it  takes  things  as  they 
really  exist,  presents  them  in  their  every-day  dress  to  the  minds  of 
children,  and  thus  not  only  interests  them  by  the  exhibition  of  what 
is  familiar  to  them,  but  exercises  their  ingenuity  in  leading  them  to 
discover  their  properties.  If  Synthesis  be  the  logical  method  of 
developing  truth.  Analysis  may  be  called  the  natural.  Its  work  must 
precede  that  of  synthesis.  In  childhood,  and  on  to  a  considerably 
advanced  state  of  boyhood,  we  know  that  the  perceptive  faculties  are 
principally  exercised,  and  that  the  logical  do  not  manifest  themselves 
until  a  later  period.  The  exercise  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  indeed, 
prepares  the  way  for  the  due  exercise  of  the  logical.  It  is  on  the  facts 
collected,  and  the  observations  made  in  childhood  and  boyhood,  that 
the  man  reasons  and  compares.  It  would  follow  from  this  that  with 
children  we  should  most  frequently  employ  the  analytic  method.  We 
may  give  an  illustration  of  these  remarks  by  referring  to  two  very 
opposite  methods  of  teaching  Geography.  According  to  the  synthetic 
method,  a  book  of  definition  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  children. 
These  definitions  are  carefiilly  committed  to  memory,  little  care  being 
taken  to  see  that  they  are  practically  understood.  When  these  defin- 
itions have  been  lodged  in  the  memory,  the  child  is  gradually  led  on 
step  by  step,  and  ends  exactly  where  he  ought  to  have  begim — with 
things  around  him.  Now  this  method  would  be  admirable,  if  our 
object  were  to  give  the  child  a  strictly  systematic  view  of  the 
subject ;  indeed,  by  no  other  method  could  we  accomplish  this.  But 
while  we  are  thus  laying  dowu  owx  dft^xv\\\oxv^,  wvd  our  first  principlesi 
there  Is  danger  of  disgusimg  Che  c\\\\^  «\Vo^^«i.  ^^  <^xv\i^\.\ft^^^ 
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far  off  object  we  have  in  view,  and  bence  he  wearies  of  our  dry  pre- 
lections, and  ceasee  to  take  any  particular  interest  in  what  has  no 
inamediate  concern  with  him.  But  by  the  analytic  method,  we  begin 
at  home.  The  small  hill,  seen  from  the  school  window,  with  the  stream 
running  down  its  side,  is  made  the  basis  of  a  lesson  on  the  mountain 
and  river  systems.  The  child  is  at  once  interested.  lie  knows  the 
hill ;  he  has  forded  the  stream ;  he  has  played  on  the  slopes  of  the 
one ;  and  cost  his  tiny  line  into  the  other.  The  teacher,  who  com- 
mences in  this  method,  will  find  that  he  has  touched  a  sympathetic 
chord  in  the  breasts  of  his  scholars,  and  he  will  be  enabled  to  lead 
them  almost  at  will.  Definitions  can  be  wrought  in  as  the  lessons 
proceed,  and  ader  a  time,  when  analysis  has  cl(*ared  the  way,  synthesis 
will  step  in  and  arrange  into  a  beauteous  whole  the  digfecta  membra, 
which  have  hitherto  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  mind.  We  shall 
have  frequent  occasion  in  the  remaining  chapters  of  this  work  to  refer 
to  the  application  of  these  two  methods ;  and  in  the  meantime  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  remarking  that  he  who  would  adequately 
fulfill  the  duty  of  an  instructor,  would  require  to  study  carefully  the 
human  mind,  and  to  mark  and  observe  its  mode  of  working,  that  he 
may  thereby  be  enabled  to  suit  his  instruction  to  the  circumstances 
of  his  scholars,  and  to  wield  at  will  either  of  the  methods  we  have 
briefly  described.  "  In  nothing  is  the  really  able  and  skillful  master 
more  easily  discriminated  from  the  sciolist,  and  mere  adherent  to  a 
method  or  system,  than  by  his  ability  to  interchange  these  forms  at 
will,  and,  when  one  mode  of  presenting  the  illustration  or  statement 
of  a  new  truth  or  fact  to  the  mind,  does  not  succeed  in  riveting 
attention  ai^  in  securing  its  clear  and  vivid  apprehension,  to  have 
recourse  instantly  ancl  with  perfect  naturalness  and  ease  to  another 
and  more  suitable  expedient  This  is  the  true  test  of  a  skillful  teacher ; 
and,  in  the  hands  of  such  a  man,  the  conduct  of  the  processes  of 
intellectual  instruction  will  include  the  chief  formal  peculiarities  of 
every  rational  method  that  has  been  propounded.  Nothing  can  give 
this  mastery  of  methods,  but  a  complete  and  philosophical  examina- 
tion and  a  thoroughly  intelligent  appreciation  of  all,  and  to  this  lofty 
exercise  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  aspiring  teacher  should  imme- 
diately and  strenuously  address  himself/** 

3.  While  the  analytic  and  synthetic  methods  are,  strictly  speaking, 
the  only  two  methods  that  can  be  used  in  presenting  truth  to  the 
mind,  the  practical  application  of  them  may  and  often  does  vary 
according  to  circumstances.     Thus  we  may  teach  individually,  simul- 

*  Report  by  John  Glbeon,  Eaq.^**  Jf/nutet  ^  the  Conimiltee  of  Council  on  £ducnli<m{^ 
I84&^9-C0.  roL  II,  page  614. 
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taoeouslj,  or  mutually  bj  making  the  pupils  instruct  each  other.  & 
is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  these  various  plans  have  reference, 
not  to  the  method  by  which  truth  is  developed,  but  to  Uie  particular 
way  of  handling,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  the  pupils.  Whether  the 
teaching  be  individual,  simultaneous,  or  mutual,  it  must  proceed  on 
one  or  other  of  the  methods  we  have  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  In  individual  teaching,  each  pupil  is  brought  immediately 
and  directly  in  contact  with  the  mind  of  the  master,  and  may  thus  be 
expected  to  receive  a  more  powerful  and  lasting  impression  than  when 
he  is  addressed  as  one  of  many.  It  is  not  meant  that,  in  individual 
teaching,  each  scholar  is  examined  alone.  The  scholars,  whether  the 
instruction  be  individual  or  simultaneous,  are  arranged  in  classes. 
What  we  mean  by  indindual  teaching  is  that  each  child  in  any  one 
class  is  singled  out  and  made  to  perform  his  share  of  the  work.  Thus, 
is  the  lesson  a  reading  one,  each  pupil  in  the  class  reads  a  certain 
portion ;  and  so  in  regard  to  any  particular  lesson.  This  being 
premised,  we  say  that  it  is  only  by  individual  teaching  that  the  master 
can  come  into  direct  and  immediate  contact  with  each  scholar,  and 
that  he  can  effectually  secure  that  the  prescribed  task  has  been  per- 
formed, or  the  necessary  explanations  received  and  understood.  When 
we  remember  that  education  owes  its  chief  value  to  the  direct  influence 
which  a  thoroughly  equipped  and  well-furnished  mind  brings  to  bear 
on  the  young;  that  it  is  this  collision  of  a  fully  developed  and 
matured  understanding  with  the  crude  embryo  notions  of  the  young, 
which  kindles  their  intellectual  life,  and  molds  their  plastic  spirits ; 
we  can  not  fail  to  perceive  that  any  plan  which  brings  the  master-mind 
of  the  school  most  closely  in  contact  with  the  minds  of  the  schcJan 
is  a  plan  which  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  Hence  the  teacher,  who 
considers  the  high  end  of  education,  will  constantly  endeavor  to  be  in 
living  contact  with  the  intellectual  life  of  his  scholars.  He  will 
endeavor  always  to  have  a  connecting  wire  between  himself  and  them, 
along  which  the  pulsations  of  his  own  mind  may  travel,  and  beget 
similar  pulsations  in  them.  But  not  only  is  individual  teaching  thus 
valuable  and  important,  it  is  the  only  safe  mode  of  ascertaining  that 
a  prescribed  task  has  been  performed.  Children,  like  others,  are 
easily  overlooked  in  a  crowd  ;  and  when  care  is  not  taken  to  see  tliat 
eacli  child  does  most  regularly  and  punctually  do  his  duty,  we  throw 
temptations  in  his  way  which  are  sometimes  too  strong  for  hia 
honesty.  And  in  regard  to  explanations,  of  some  rule  suppose  in 
arithmetic,  the  only  mode  of  testing  the  extent  to  which  the  explana- 
tion has  been  clearly  and  l\ioTOv\g\\W  uudewlood,  is  to  single  out 
successive  individuals  in  lUc  cVa%s  »uv\  e«v\6fe  \\\^vsi  Xft  \^\k^^\.  Vs^xXMik 
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been  explained.  In  every  case,  in  which  any  explanation  of  a  general 
principle  has  been  given,  the  teacher  should  satisfy  himself  of  the 
reception  of  the  information  by  questioning  individuals.  We  shall 
have  occasion,  as  we  go  on,  to  show  more  fully  the  application  of  these 
remarks.  In  the  meantime  we  may  repeat  that  in  teaching,  the  more 
each  child  is  individualized,  the  more  closely  the  master  deals  with  hira 
alone,  the  greater  likelihood  will  there  be  of  his  instruction  taking 
effect,  and  springing  up  in  the  full  luxuriance  of  a  rich  and  fruitful 
harvest 

4.  The  tenn  nmultanefms,  as  employed  in  education,  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  that  the  children  are  taught  in  classes,  and  not  one  by 
one.  We  employ  it  here,  in  opposition  to  the  term  individual,  to 
signify  that  the  questions  are  addressed  to  the  whole  class  indiscrimin- 
ately, and  that  the  whole  class  are  invited  and  expected  to  answer. 
The  advantages  of  such  a  plan,  if  skillfully  and  judiciously  used,  are, 
that  it  enables  the  master  to  accomplish  a  larger  amount  of  work,  and 
to  develop  more  powerfully  the  sympathy  of  numbers,  than  is  possible 
in  individual  teaching.  But  the  dangers  of  such  a  plan  in  the  hands 
of  an  unskillful  or  lazy  teacher  are  manifold  and  obvious.  An  unskillful 
teacher  is  apt  to  deceive  himself,  and  to  do  incalculable  injury  to  many 
of  his  pupils,  by  failing  to  perceive  that  the  answers  to  his  questions,  or 
the  filling  up  of  his  ellipses,  proceeds  only  from  a  few  pupils,  and  that 
too  generally  from  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  subject,  while 
those  who  were  ignorant  of  it,  and  who,  on  that  very  account,  ought 
to  be  the  objects  of  his  special  care,  remain  ignorant  still.  The  lazy 
teacher  has  recourse  to  the  method  to  save  himself  from  trouble,  and 
to  conceal  from  himself  and  others  the  general  inefficiency  of  his 
teaching.  Where  the  teaching  is  purely  simultaneous  there  can  be 
but  little  of  that  direct  contact  of  mind  with  mind,  which  gives  to 
education  its  highest  value.  The  master  is  working,  to  a  large  extent, 
in  the  dark.  He  can  not  tell  the  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  of  each  child ; 
he  can  not  guage  his  mental  caliber;  and  is  thus  deprived  of  his 
greatest  lever  as  an  educationist.  In  its  own  place  simultaneous 
instruction  is  useful,  but  if  used  alone,  it  is  utterly  pernicious.  Its 
proper  sphere  is  when  the  master  is  elucidating  general  principles ; 
when  he  is  discussing  some  law  or  principle,  suppose,  in  Geography ; 
when  he  is  explaining  some  rule  in  Arithmetic,  or  giving  some  general 
lesson  in  Science.  For  such  purposes,  simultaneous  instruction  is 
admirably  adapted.  So  long  as  the  master  is  engaged  with  the 
general,  he  may  teach,  not  only  successfully,  but  perhaps  most  success* 
filUy,  on  tho  simultaneous  method,  but  the  moment  he  l<iaveA  tb<\ 
gi'ucral  ami  cornea  to  the  particular,  he  must  TrfT«\ii  ^To\t\  \>^^  wcKviSr 
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taneous,  and  adopt  the  individual  method.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
giving  to  a  class  an  explanation  of  the  rule  of  simple  subtraction,  the 
master  may  convey  the  general  principle  to  his  pupils  simultaneously; 
indeed  we  believe  that  he  will  find  this  the  true  and  safe  method. 
But  he  will  commit  a  sad  mistake  if  he  adhere  to  the  simultaneous 
method  when  he  comes  to  apply  the  rule  to  particular  examples.  As 
soon  as  he  thus  begins  with  particulars,  he  must  individualize  his 
scholars,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  each  pupil  has  thoroughly  grasped 
and  mastered  the  explanation  for  himself.  This  illustration  will  tend 
to  show  the  place  and  power  of  simultaneous  instruction.  One  great 
end  of  education  should  be  to  educe  the  individuality  of  eaeh  child ; 
this  end  ought  never  to  bo  lost  sight  of,  and  it  is  because  we  dread 
the  effect  which  simultaneous  teaching  would  have  on  this  end,  that 
we  would  caution  the  young  teacher  to  be  sparing  in  the  employment 
of  it,  but  rather  constantly  to  aim  at  the  establishment  of  a  living 
and  life  transfusing  sympathy  between  himself  and  each  of  hisi  pupils, 
by  bringing  himself  daily  and  habitually  in  contact  with  their  mental 
life. 

5.  Mutual  Instruction  has  not  produced  the  results  which,  at  first, 
it  seemed  to  promise.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  reflect 
that  the  fundamental  idea  of  pure  mutual  teaching  was  false.  The 
object  aimed  at  by  it  was  noble ;  and  the  founders  of  it  were  actuated 
by  the  most  philanthropic  motives.  Children  were  growing  up 
ignorant  and  untrained ;  and  it  was  a  truly  laudable  and  praiseworthy 
enterprise  to  attempt  to  train  them  by  the  assistance  of  the  more 
advanced  scholars.  And,  moreover,  at  a  time  when  money  was  pro- 
fusely lavished  on  all  schemes,  except  on  education,  the  plan  had  the 
seeming  advantage  of  educating  many  at  a  small  expense.  But,  as 
we  have  said,  the  plan  was  based  on  a  wrong  principle.  The  true  end 
of  education  was  lost  sight  of,  and  the  blind  were  set  to  lead  the  blind. 
Children,  whose  notions  on  all  things  were  crude  and  ill-formed,  were 
intrusted  with  the  work  of  educating  other  children,  whose  mental 
attainments  were  almost  on  a  level  with  those  of  their  instructors 
The  mutual  or  monitorial  system  has,  in  consequence  of  this  funda- 
mental error,  proved  a  failure.  It  has  been  superseded  by  the  Pupil- 
Teacher  System,  which  possesses  this  advantage  over  that  which  it  has 
supplanted,  that  the  agents  it  employs  are  more  advanced  in  years, 
and  it  is  to  be  expected  in  intelligence  also ;  that  they  serve  a  regular 
apprenticeship,  and  pursue  a  systematic  course  of  training.  Bat 
even  with  these  advantages,  we  would  fain  hope  that  the  pupil-teacher 
sjratem  is  but  the  prelude  to  somolbin^  &tvU  better,  and  that  the  time 
la  not  far  distant  when,  instead  o?  Ta^\ad?»\)^vci^^wi\.\ft  Q»\i«*^fc>a.Ys^ 
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the  young,  every  Bchool  will  have  its  regularly  trained  master  and  its 
quota  of  trained  assistants  proportioned  to  tlie  number  of  scholars  in 
attendance.  We  had  occasion  in  a  previous  chapter  to  point  out  the 
proper  sphere  of  pupil-teachers  in  the  school.  We  merely  refer  to 
the  subject  again,  with  the  view  of  impressing  on  teachers  the  absolute 
necessity  of  intrusting  to  pu]iil-teac]iers  only  such  kind  of  work  as 
we  have  shown  them  to  be  capable  of  performing. 

G.  In  questioning  a  class  of  children,  there  are  certain  points  to 
which  the  young  teacher  would  do  well  to  attend.  We  have  already 
stated  the  extent  to  which  the  simultaneous  and  individual  methods 
of  exammntion  may  be  respectively  employed ;  and  we  liave  shown 
that  the  latter  is  the  safer  and  mure  etfective  of  the  two.  But  in 
individual  examination,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  teacher  commence 
with  the  pupil  at  the  top  of  the  class,  and  go  regularly  through. 
Such  a  plan,  if  the  class  is  large,  would  have  the  effect  of  leaving  the 
large  majority  of  the  scholars  comparatively  idle  during  those  portions 
of  the  examination  which  did  not  immediately  concern  themselves. 
The  consequence  would  be  that  those  who  were  not  being  directly 
examined  would  be  apt  to  become  careless  and  inattentive,  and  thus 
distract  the  master's  attention.  In  order  to  obviate  these  disadvan- 
tages, the  master  should  first  state  the  question  to  the  whole  class ; 
and,  after  allowing  sufficient  time  for  reflection,  he  should  then  single 
out  some  scholar  indiscriminately  to  give  the  answer.  In  this  way, 
the  attention  of  all  is  kept  up,  and  the  examination  proceeds  quietly 
and  unostentatiously,  it  may  be,  but  very  effectively.  Each  child  is 
liable  to  be  called  upon  to  answer  any  or  every  question,  and  he  is 
thus  kept  from  being  indifferent.  The  time  spent  in  conducting  an 
examination  in  the  mode  we  have  described  is  not  greater  than  in  the 
ordinary  way.  But  even  were  it  greater,  the  plan,  if  adopted,  will 
amply  repay  any  loss  of  time,  for  what  seems  to  be  lost  in  time  is 
comi)ensated  for  by  the  entireness  and  thoroughness  of  the  work.  A 
judicious  master  will,  by  a  single  glance  of  the  eye,  know  whom  to 
select  to  give  the  answer,  and  his  power  over  tlie  whole  class  will  be 
as  great  as  over  each  unit  of  the  class.  Such  a  method  of  questioning 
combined  with  occasional  simultaneous  questions,  will  prevent  the 
spirits  of  the  children  from  flagging,  and  will  sustain  the  interest 
unbroken  to  the  close  of  the  examination.  Every  question  should  be 
stated  clearly,  succinctly,  and  with  strict  avoidance  of  all  ambiguity 
in  the  expression  of  it.  Any  thing  approaching  to  technical  terms 
should  be  seduously  guarded  against,  until  it  is  known  that  the  terms 
are  clearly  understood  by  the  children.  General  abftlxcict  I^ttoa  *x^ 
asefuJ,  onJjr  when  their  meaning  is  clearly  pwcexveA.  \>^  >3si^  xsomAi, 
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When  onco  their  true  Bignification  has  been  thoroughlj  grasped,  such 
terms  are  of  the  highest  utility,  inasmuch  as  they  save  much  needless 
repetition.  But  they  are  only  of  value  when  understood.  The 
teacher,  before  making  use  of  such  terms,  will  accordingly  see  to  it 
that  the  scholars  have  formed  a  clear  conception  of  their  meaning. 
Thus,  for  example,  to  one  who  can  interpret  them,  the  terms  employed 
in  natural  history  possess  a  deep  significance,  and  a  few  such  will  often 
convey  to  a  naturalist  a  more  accurate  notion  of  the  thing  signified 
than  whole  pages  of  verbose  description.  But  the  ability  to  repeat 
these  terms  is  not  co-extensive  with  the  ability  to  interpret  them ;  and 
it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  children  may  be 
taught  to  repeat  all  the  classifications  of  a  Cuvier,  without  having  the 
slightest  understanding  of  their  meaning.  In  putting  questions, 
accordingly,  and  in  accepting  answers,  the  teacher  should  take 
particular  care  to  use  or  to  receive  no  word,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
not  understood.  The  question  should  be  graduated  to  suit  the 
capacity  of  the  scholar.  There  should  be  no  excuse  either  for  no 
answer  or  for  a  wrong  one.  Every  child  should  bo  expected  to 
answer ;  and  if  in  any  case  his  inability  to  answer  arises  from  his  not 
understanding  the  question  put,  the  teacher  should  at  once  throw  it 
into  a  different  form,  or,  if  it  be  too  complex,  he  should  resolve  it  into 
Its  constituent  parts.  Every  expedient  should  be  had  recourse  to  in 
order  to  secure  an  answer  from  each  child,  and  not  merely  to  secure 
an  answer,  but  the  correct  one.  .Such  a  plan  develops  the  confidence 
of  the  child  in  his  own  powers,  and  when  we  have  taught  a  boy  that 
he  can  do  a  thing,  we  have  put  him  on  the  way  of  actually  doing  it 
The  child  should  be  required  to  give  a  complete  answer  to  every 
question.  The  mere  substance  of  the  answer  should  not  be  accepted 
— the  matter  of  it  is  very  important,  but,  in  some  respects,  the  form 
of  it  is  equally  so.  The  answer  should  contain  a  completely  developed 
proposition  ;  for,  in  such  a  case,  the  teacher  can  turn  the  examination 
on  any  lesson  into  one  of  the  best,  because  a  practical,  means  of 
teaching  correct  speaking.  Dry  grammatical  rules  will  never  by 
themselves  teach  the  correct  method  of  speaking  or  writing  the 
English  language.  It  is  the  reduction  of  these  rules  to  practice  that 
is  useful,  and  every  lesson  should  form  an  exercise  in  the  correct  use 
of  language.  The  pupil  should  also  be  encouraged  to  give  the  answer 
in  his  own  terms,  and  it  will  frequently  be  found  that  these  terms, 
altliough  perhaps  not  strictly  pure,  are  yet  remarkably  expressive.  A 
double  benefit  results  from  such  a  plan ;  an  opportunity  is  furnished 
of  giving  the  correct  expression  for  the  thing  signified,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  master  learns  whether  the  pupil  has  acquired  the 
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knowledge  of  the  thing  itself,  or  whether  his  knowledge  is  confined 
to  the  mere  name.  In  some  respects,  the  mere  knowledge  of  the 
name  is  utterly  valueless,  compared  with  the  idea  which  the  name 
represents,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  distinguish  accurately 
how  far  the  child's  knowledge  really  extends ;  and  this  can  be  best 
done  by  allowing  him  to  give  utterance  to  his  views  in  his  own  words. 
But,  as  we  have  remarked,  for  all  terms  which  are  merely  provincial, 
the  teacher  ought  to  substitute  the  word  which  is  the  real  sign  of  the 
idea.  Questions  should  be  so  framed  as  not  to  contain  the  answer, 
and,  in  putting  them,  the  voice  should  be  so  modulated  as  not  to 
suggest  it  If  these  things  are  not  attendtj^  t^»  the  question  serves 
no  good  purpose — it  is  a  waste  of  time.  In  history,  a  question  of  the 
following  kind  is  of  no  value  whatever — "  Was  not  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land contemporary  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ?^  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  answer,  and  the  question  is  useless.  Neither  should 
questions,  requiring  for  answer  the  monosyllables  yes  or  no,  be 
introduced,  except  as  leading  questions,  when  they  furnish  the  basis 
of  a  continued  examination.  The  great  end  of  this  kind  of  examina- 
tion is  to  stimulate  thought,  not  to  call  forth  mere  smartness ;  and 
hence  the  examination  should  be  conducted  calmly,  with  great  deliber- 
ation, and  with  a  duo  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  particular  pupil. 
Young  teachers  are  very  apt  to  confound  rapid  questioning  and 
answers  with  sure  and  effective  teaching,  and  to  imagine  that  the 
largest  amount  of  work  is  perfornned,  where  tliere  is  most  excitement 
and  physical  movements.  We  would  take  it  upon  us  to  caution  all 
young  teachers  against  being  misled  by  this  too  current  belief,  for,  in 
many  instances,  the  very  reverse  would  be  nearer  the  truth.  Some 
roiuds  may  be  so  formed  as  to  think  with  great  rapidity,  but  the  vast 
majority  are  not  so  constituted;  and,  as  the  true  teacher  must  rest 
satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  evolution  of  thought,  he  must  learn 
carefully  to  discriminate  between  the  semblance  and  the  reality  of 
actual  thinking. 

7.  Much  of  the  information  communicated  by  the  teacher  to  the 
children  will  be  given  in  oral  lessons.  Almost  all  the  branches  of 
education  should  be  taught,  to  a  large  extent,  orally,  and  this  holds 
especially  true  of  lessons  on  science,  natural  history,  and  such  like 
subjects.  Text-books  on  such  branches  are  comparatively  of  little 
service,  and  those  at  present  in  use  are  so  miserably  adapted  to  their 
purpose  that  they  frequently  do  more  mischief  than  good.  But  how- 
ever excellent  the  text-book  may  be,  the  master's  own  mind  must, 
after  all,  be  the  chief  storehouse  whence  the  information  of  the  pupils 
is  derived.     Now  in  conducting  these  oral  lessons,  when  the  object  is 
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not  to  examine  the  pupils  on  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  they 
possess,  but  to  consolidate  aud  extend  that  knowledge,  it  is  evident 
that  direct  questioning  will  not,  by  itself,  be  sufficient  Direct  ques- 
tioning, whether  conducted  individually  or  simultaneously,  forms  an 
admirable  method  of  taking  stock  of  the  pupiPs  acquirements,  but  it 
is  not  equally  well  adapted  to  lead  the  pupil  on  to  new  regions  of 
thought,  and  new  fields  of  observation.  For  it  will  be  observed,  that 
in  oral  instruction  the  teacher  assumes  that  the  child  is  ignorant  of  the 
facts  which  he  is  about  to  state,  and  of  the  conclusions  which  he 
intends  to  deduce  from  these  facts.  No  doubt,  a  question  may  be  of 
such  a  suggestive  nature,  as  to  lead  the  pupil  to  divine  almost  intui- 
tively the  answer,  and  may  in  this  way  become  the  means  of  leading 
him  on  from  one  point  to  another,  until  an  entirely  new  subject  has 
been  brought  before  him.  But,  in  general,  it  will  be  found  that  such 
suggestions  can  be  far  more  effectively  given  by  introducing  to  the 
pupiFs  notice  a  certain  portion  of  the  statement,  and,  when  he  has 
tlius  obtained  the  requisite  hint,  by  allowing  him  to  complete  the  idea. 
This  prevents  the  lesson  from  degenerating  into  a  mere  lecture,  which, 
as  an  educational  power,  is  utterly  valueless  where  children  are  con- 
cerned. The  teacher  is  introducing  his  pupils  into  a  new  untried  field. 
He  will  do  them  little  good  if  he  walk  rapidly  through,  discoursing 
eloquently  it  may  be,  on  its  wonders  and  beauties ;  but  he  may  arouse 
their  attention,  secure  their  interest,  and  thus  set  them  a  thinking, 
if  he  moves  slowly  forward,  giving  a  hint  here,  and  a  liint  there,  but 
allowing  the  pupils  to  discover  fot  themselves  the  objects  of  interest 
which  lie  in  their  path.  Here,  we  believe,  lies  the  great  value  of 
Ellipses  in  education,  and,  if  properly  conducted,  their  power  is 
undoubtedly  great.  But  the  young  teacher  would  require  to  guard 
sedulously  against  the  abuse  of  them.  When  by  their  assistance  he 
has  led  his  pupils  one  decided  step  onward,  he  must  pause  and  ascer- 
tain by  direct  question  to  what  extent  the  point  arrived  at  has  been 
understood.  For  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  great  fund  of  information 
may  have  been  communicated,  and  that  the  children  may  have  filled 
in  the  ellipses  properly,  but  this  is  no  valid  proof  that  the  lesson  as  a 
whole  has  been  received,  and  thoroughly  mastered  by  the  children. 
To  ascertain  this,  they  must  be  subjected  to  a  rigorous  cross-examina- 
tion, which,  however,  need  only  embrace  the  leading  jioints  in  the 
lesson,  for  if  these  are  clearlv  understood,  it  is  an  almost  infallible  siini 
that  the  whole  bearings  of  the  subject  have  been  comprehended. 
Ellipses  are  thus  mainly  valuable  in  communicating  information,  but 
the  working  in  of  that  information  into  the  very  texture  of  the  mind 
must  he  accomplished  by  quesl\0Y\\T\^,  ov,  vvaviv  >()ci^  <i."»&^  <A  ^x\\3oxci^ti<^ 
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by  requiring  the  pupil  actually  to  reduce  to  practice  the  information 
he  has  received.  Questions  and  Ellipses  are  thus  not  the  opposites 
bat  the  complements  of  each  other.  Each  has  its  own  place  in 
education,  and  each  may  be  made  to  subserve  the  most  important 
ends.  But  it  is  only  when  the  two  go  hand  in  hand  that  good  will 
result ;  if  either  (and  especially  if  ellipses,  being  by  nature  the  weaker 
power,)  is  allowed  to  usurp  an  undue  influence,  the  instruction  will, 
to  the  extent  of  that  usurpation,  be  unsatisfactory.  And  we  may 
remark,  in  conclusion,  as  was  remarked  in  a  former  paragraph,  that 
be  will  most  efficiently  fulfill  the  high  ends  of  his  office,  who  can 
employ  these  methods  at  will,  and  who  can  have  recourse  to  either 
when  he  finds  it  most  suitable  to  reach  and  to  arrest  the  minds  of  his 
pupils. 

EXAMINATION. 

8.  The  information  which  children  derive,  even  from  the  most 
carefully  prepared  series  of  school  books,  ought  to  bear,  in  every 
rightly  conducted  school,  a  very  small  proportion  to  that  which  they 
obtain  from  the  well-stored  mind  of  the  master.  Not  only  is  this  the 
case,  even  the  information  contained  in  the  books  will  not  take  its 
full  effect  on  their  minds,  unless  it  has  been  thoroughly  wrought  in 
by  close  and  rigid  examination.  In  order,  therefore,  to  secure  that 
the  lessons  are  understood,  the  master  must,  from  the  youngest  class 
to  the  highest,  institute  a  searching  analysis  of  what  has  been  read. 
In  the  younger  classes,  this  examination  will  be  mainly  confined  to 
questions  which  exercise  the  observing  faculties  and  the  simplest  ideas 
of  relation  ;  but  as  the  pupils  advance  in  years  and  in  understanding, 
the  analysis  will  embrace  questions  tending  to  cultivate  the  reasoning 
powers  and  imagination,  and  at  a  still  later  period  those  of  abstraction 
and  generalization.  We  do  not  mean  that  the  teacher  should  frame 
his  questions  with  the  special  view  of  cultivating  these  faculties  in 
their  due  order ;  we  believe  this  to  be  impossible ;  for  in  every  lesson 
tliere  will  necessarily  be  questions  which  appeal  more  or  less  to  aU 
these  various  faculties.  The  teacher,  however,  who  is  acquainted! with 
the  order  in  which  these  faculties  develop  themselves,  will,  from  this 
knowledge,  derive  many  valuable  rules  to  guide  him  in  examining  a 
class  on  any  given  lesson.  Thus,  for  example,  with  a  class  of  very 
young  children,  in  whose  lesson  the  names  of  the  sun  and  moon 
occurred,  he  would  never  once  dream  of  attempting  to  explain  the 
way  in  which  these  bodies  are  related  to  each  other ;  or,  should  the 
seasons  be  mentioned,  he  would  confine  himself  to  a  few  general 
questions  on  the  characteristics  of  each,  without  entering  on  an  eiL^W 
lifition  of  the  causes  which  produce  them.     In  q\xea\AO\\Vii\|^  ^^  <^«ai^ 
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upon  the  subject  matter  of  a  lesson,  the  teacher  should  employ  ereij 
opportunity  of  deepening,  extending,  and  consolidating  the  knowledge 
of  the  subject  which  the  children  may  have  acquired  from  the 
reading-book  or  from  other  sources.  In  order  to  illustrate  oar 
meaning,  we  shall  give  one  or  two  examples  of  lessons  suited  to  dif- 
ferent stages  of  advancement,  with  brief  notes  of  examination  on  eacL 
0.  Examples  for  examination. 

Junior  ClatweM, 

Example  1. — ^Tbe  rat  sat  on  a  mat  The  fat  cat  ran  to  the  rat.  The  rat  m 
in-to  the  box  ?  Can  the  cat  go  in-to  the  box  ?  No,  the  &t  cat  can  not  go  in4o 
the  box. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  children  are  familiar  with  the  forms 

of  the  words,  and   can  read  the  lesson  with  tolerable  fluency,  we 

would  proceed  to  question  them  on  its  meaning.     And  here  we  wonld 

remark   that,  even   at  this  early  stage,  it  is  desirable  to  lead  the 

children  to  analyze  the  sentences.     We  need  say  nothing  to  them 

of  the  term  analysis — it  will  be  learned  in  time  enough. 

Examination. 

What  two  animals  does  your  lesson  speak  about  ?  Have  you  ever 
seen  a  rat  ?  A  cat  ?  Which  is  larger  ?  Which  is  stronger?  Where  was 
the  rat  sitting  ?  What  was  it  doing  on  the  mat  ?  What  was  sitting 
on  the  mat  ?  What  is  a  mat  ?  Where  do  you  see  it  ?  What  is  its 
use  ?  If  a  little  boy  got  his  shoes  dirted  what  should  he  do  before 
going  into  the  house  ?  The  mat  is  used  for — wiping  the  shoes.  The 
rat  sat  on — a  mat.  Was  that  its  own  place  ?  Where  should  it  have 
been?  As  it  was  sitting  on  the  mat  who  saw  it?  What  kind  of  cat 
was  it  ?  And  what  did  the  fat  cat  do  ?  The  fat  cat  ran — (o  the  rat, 
(Describe  the  running — show  how  the  cat  would  sit  and  watch,  and 
then  bound  forward.  This  will  amuse  and  interest  the  children,  and 
keep  them  fresh  for  the  remainder  of  the  examination.)  Do  you  think 
the  rat  would  wait  on  the  mat  ?  What  would  it  do  ?  It  would — 
run  away^  run  away  to — its  hole.  Where  did  it  run  ?  What  is  a 
box  ?  What  made  of?  How  would  it  get  into  the  box  ?  What 
roust  have  been  in  the  box  ?  You  see  then  the  rat  ran  inUy^-the  hot 
through — a  hole.  Did  the  cat  go  into  the  box  ?  Why  not  f  The 
hole  would  not  let  in — the  cat,  but  it  let  in — the  rat.  Would  the 
cat  go  away  from  the  box  ?  What  would  it  do  ?  It  would — wakh 
beside  the — box,  to  see  if  the  rat — would  come  out,  Ac 

Many  other  questions  might  be  put — ^anecdotes  told,  and  such 
interest  thrown  into  the  lesson  that  the  children  would  be  sorry  when 
it  was  over.  We  have  thrown  in  a  few  ellipses  in  the  foregoing 
examination — the  words  in  italics  being  supposed  to  be  filled  in  by 
Che  children. 
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BammpU  3. — ^Look  at  the  Lioo.  He  is  a  fierce,  oroel  beast.  He  ia  very  atrong 
and  Tery  terrible.  He  has  strung  limbs ;  a  long,  flowing,  shaggy  mane ;  and  a 
long  tail.  His  roar  is  very  fearful,  and  very  terrible  :  it  is  like  thunder.  The  lion 
is  often  named  the  king  of  beasts.  The  lion  is  sly  ;  he  ia  a  beast  of  the  oat  kind, 
and  all  beasts  of  the  cat  kind  are  sly  and  cunning.  He  creeps  behind  a  bosh,  or 
a  tree,  then  crouches  down  and  springs  suddenly  on  his  prey,  &c. 

Such  a  lesson  as  this  should  be  accompanied  if  possible  with  a 
drawing  of  the  animal  described  ;  for  words,  however  clear  and  ex- 
plicit, will  convey  to  the  minds  of  children  but  a  &int  idea  of  the 
form  and  shape  of  an  animal  which  they  have  never  seen.  The  first 
sentence  presupposes  that  the  children  have  a  picture  before  them. 
In  lessons  of  this  kind,  the  two  main  points  to  be  attended  to  are — 
that  the  children  know  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used,  and  then  their 
application  in  the  particular  passage.  We  shall  endeavor  to  indicate 
these  points  in  the  following  sketch. 

Examination, 

What  have  you  been  reading  about?  Well  here  is  a  picture  of  tbo 
lion.  Have  any  of  you  ever  seen  one  ?  What  kind  of  beast  is  he  ? 
He  is — fierce  and  cruel.  What  is  the  meaning  of  fierce  ?  of  cruel  ? 
(If  no  answer  is  given,  take  some  illustration  to  assist  them  in 
bringing  out  the  meaning.  In  all  probability,  they  have  a  very  good 
conception  of  the  meaning,  but  want  words  to  express  it.  Contrast 
is  often  useful  in  assisting  them  in  this  respect ;  thus.  Would  you  call 
the  sheep  a  fierce  and  cruel  beast?  What  would  you  call  it? — mild 
and  gentle.  Now  is  the  lion  like  the  sheep  ?  He  is  not — mild  and 
gentle,)  If  I  were  going  to  describe  a  boy  to  you,  so  that  you  would 
know  him  when  you  saw  him — would  \  say  that  he  was  fierce  and 
cruel  ?  I  would  tell  you  what  he — tww  like,  I  might  tell  you  what 
kind  of  clothes  he — had  on,  drc,  but  I  would  not  say  that  he  was — 
fierce  and  cruel.  Now  then  what  would  you  use  these  words  for  ?  (to 
tell  his  disposition,  or  bis  character.)  Wlien  I  say  that  the  lion  is 
fierce  and  cruel,  what  then  do  I  describe  ?  (his  character.)  (In  this 
way  the  right  application  of  these  terms  is  acquired,  and  the  best 
possible  foundation  laid  for  the  correct  use  of  language.)  Does  your 
lesson  say  any  thing  else  about  the  character  of  the  lion  ?  (Such  a 
question  will  at  once  show  if  your  meaning  in  the  preceding  exami- 
nation has  been  understood.  If  the  children  answer,  that  he  is  sly 
and  cunning,  you  may  rest  assured  that  they  have  followed  you.) 
Yes,  he  is — dy.  Like  what  other  animals  ?  What  is  a  mark  of  all 
animals  of  the  cat  kind  ?  They  are — sly  and  cunning.  How.  do  you 
know  that  he  is  sly  and  cunning?  Why  is  he  said  to  creep ?  Have 
you  ever  seen  an  animal  of  the  same  kind  do  the  same  thing?  What 
animal  ?     When  ?     When  he  gets  behind  a  tree  what  does  he  do  ? 
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(Show  this  by  an  appropriate  acUon.)  How  loog  will  he  crondi  t  and 
when  acme  animal  comes  up,  what  does  the  lion  do  9  How  does  he 
spring?     Why  suddenly?     What  on?  Ac 

In  the  same  manner  the  terms  employed  to  describe  the  form,  the 
parts,  and  the  roar  of  the  lion  may  be  gone  over ;  and  if  this  be  done 
with  life,  with  appropriate  action,  and  with  apt  illustrations,  the 
children  will  follow  the  course  of  the  examination  with  intense  interest 
We  have  seen  two  hundred  little  children  so  excited  by  a  lesson  of 
this  sort,  graphically  given,  that  they  would  scarcely  have  been  sur- 
prised had  they  seen  the  lion  spring  on  its  prey,  so  real  had  the 
master  made  the  picture. 

Under  this  same  division  we  shall  give  a  short  poetical  extract,  and 
make  one  or  two  observations  on  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be 
treated. 

Example  3. 

Hark  the  mower's  whistling  blade, 

How  steadily  he  mows ; 
The  grass  is  heaped,  the  daisies  fade| 

All  scattered  as  he  goes. 

So  Time,  as  with  a  stem  delight 

'Mid  human  havoc  towers, 
And  sweeps  resistless  in  his  might 

Kingdoms  as  grass  and  flowers. 

The  flowers  of  life  may  bloom  and  fiide. 

But  He,  in  whom  1  trust. 
Though  cold,  and  in  my  graTe-clothes  laid, 

Can  raise  me  from  the  dust 

There  are  in  this  passage  three  distinct  parts — the  natural  picture, 
drawn  from  a  very  common  incident — the  analogy  between  this 
picture  and  time — and  the  contrast  between  the  fading  flowers,  and 
the  wreck  of  kingdoms  and  the  Immortal  who  looks  on ;  and  theie 
three  must  be  gone  over  in  their  order.  Notice  first  the  picture— 
What  is  a  mower  ?  what  does  he  do  ?  why  is  his  blade  called  a 
whistling  blade  ?  Note  the  second  line.  What  is  meant  by  mowing 
iteadily  ?  Show  the  effect — the  grass  is  heaped — can  not  re»st — it 
falls  before  the  blade.  Note  also  the  particular  term  "•  daisies," — it 
makes  the  picture  more  graphic.  The  poet  does  not  content  himself 
with  the  somewhat  general  term  grass^  but  he  singles  out  the  ^daisies," 
why  ?  They  are  beautiful — objects  of  interest  to  children,  and  this 
die  word  vivifies  the  whole  picture — although  beautiful,  they  must 
fisill  before  the  whistling  blade.  Similar  instances  of  the  use  of  par- 
Ocular  terms  may  be  noticed^  e.  g.oxxt  ^SkNYOMx^s  allusions  to  the  '*  lilies,* 
iLq  "ravens,"  &c.    Miltotfa  4eacT\^\Aoxv  ol  ^\«v^— ^'Ss«X\^ws^i.«n> 
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norant''  Notice  secondly  the  analogy.  What  is  compared  to  the 
mower f  Why  is  Time  so  compared  ?  What  does  the  mower  do? 
and  what  Time?  (mowsj  sweeps.)  What  sound  does  the  blade  give? 
What  claose  in  the  second  part  corresponds  to  whistling  (as  with  a 
stem  delight.)  The  blade  seems  to — whistle,  so  Time  seems  to  feel 
-—a  stem  delight.  The  blade  mows  among — grass  and  daisies,  so 
Time  towers  among — human  havoc.  Note  the  exact  application  of 
human,  that  it  means — havoc  produced  among  men,  and  not — havoc 
caused  by  m^n.  How  does  tlie  mower  move  ?  (steadily,)  how  does 
Hme  ?  (resistless  in  his  might.)  Bring  out  also  the  effects  produced 
by  each,  and  show  how  Time  has  swept  kingdoms,  by  instancing 
some.  Notice  thirdly  the  contrast  I — any  one,  who  saw  and 
observed  the  things  mentioned  in  the  two  previous  stanzas — will  not 
thus  perish — I  may  be  cold,  and  laid  in  grave-clothes,  but  still  He, 
in  whom  I  trust,  can  raise  me.  Compare  Job,  xix.  25,  26.  John, 
xi.  25,  26.  With  a  class  somewhat  advanced  compare  also  such  a 
passage  as  the  following : — 

Tis  night,  and  the  landscape  b  lovely  no  more ; 

I  mourn,  hot,  ye  woodlands,  I  mourn  not  for  yon ; 
For  mom  is  approoching,  your  charms  to  restore, 

Perfumed  with  fresh  fragrance,  and  glittering  with  dew ; 
Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  I  mourn, 

Kind  nature  the  embryo  blossom  will  save. 
But  when  shall  spring  visit  the  mouldering  urn ! 

O,  when  shall  it  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave  ! 

Compare  also  the  whole  of  the  eighth  paraphrase. 

Senior  CUuses, 
10.  In  examining  the  senior  classes,  the  same  /nnd  of  questions 
should  be  put  as  in  examining  the  junior ;  the  main  difference  in  the 
questions  should  be  one  of  degree.  Both  in  prose  and  in  poetical 
extracts  the  terms  employed  must  be  carefully  explained,  correct 
definitions  given,  the  figurative  use  of  words  pointed  out,  and  the 
aim  and  scope  of  the  whole  passage  laid  bare  by  a  skillful  analysis 
of  all  its  parts.  The  information  contained  in  the  passage  should  be 
largely  supplemented  by  suggestions  and  ellipses  on  the  part  of  the 
master,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  each  lesson  should  be  complete  in 
itself.  Whatever  be  the  particular  aspect  of  a  subject  which  the 
lesson  treats  of,  that  aspect  should  be  a  whole.  If  the  lesson,  for 
example,  regards  a  leaf,  the  form,  structure,  and  use  of  leaves  should 
be  brought  out,  and  their  relation  to  the  trees  on  which  they  grow. 
In  this  way,  each  part  of  any  given  subject  will  fall  into  its  proper 
place,  and  the  mind  will  acquire  the  important  habii  of  ^o>ai\>vci^ 
thingt  together  hy  D»tural  principles  of  aatociatAOii)  «a^  ot  fssiXvGk^ 
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them  up  when  necessary.  The  derivation  and  formation  of  wordi^ 
the  changes  which  they  have  undergone  both  in  form  and  meaning 
and  their  composition,  should  be  noticed  and  illustrated.  In  poetical 
extracts,  the  figures  and  the  imagery  employed  should  be  dwelt  upoii« 
the  use  and  application  of  them  should  be  shown  by  examples,  and 
care  taken  to  foster  the  habit  of  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  correct  use 
of  language.  In  advanced  classes,  the  reasoning  of  the  author  should 
be  examined ;  the  premises  on  which  ho  builds  noticed,  and  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  these  premises  tested.  In  this  way,  fallacies  in 
argument  may  be  detected,  and  the  best  possible  foundation  laid  for 
a  thorough  study  of  logic ;  and  all  this  without  having  recourse  U> 
the  mystical  jargon  with  which  professed  treatises  on  logic  too 
frequently  perplex  the -young  student.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked 
that  no  false  sentiment  should  pass  unchallenged,  come  from  whatever 
source  it  may ;  the  morbid  sentimentalism  which  disfigures  too  much 
of  our  literature  should  be  sternly  exposed,  and  every  effort  made  to 
enlist  the  sympathies  and  the  afiections  of  the  young  on  the  side  of 
what  is  true  and  honest  and  of  good  report.  We  can  not  give  full 
illustrations  of  all  these  remarks ;  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  one 
or  two  meager  outlines. 

Example  1. — ^The  mariner's  oompan  is  a  wonderful  though  a  simple  inatro- 
ment.  It  consists  of  nothing  more  than  a  needle  and  a  card ;  and  yet  it  enabl4>s 
the  mariner  to  traverse  the  pathless  sea  with  perfect  confidence.  The  needle, 
being  converted  into  a  magnet,  or  loadstone,  which  is  easily  done — and  betuf( 
balanced  on  a  point  above  the  center  of  the  cord — always  points  to  the  north :  and 
the  sailor  has  therefore  only  to  examine  the  card,  on  which  the  cardinal  poiDli, 
east,  west,  north,  and  south,  are  marked,  to  know  in  what  direction  ho  is  steering.* 

In  conducting  an  examination  on  such  a  passage  as  this,  (which  we 
have  selected  on  account  of  its  succinctness,)  it  would  be  well  to  have 
either  a  real  compass,  or  a  representation  of  it.  I(  however,  the 
teacher  has  neither,  he  can  easily  have  recourse  to  the  blackboard, 
which  will  enable  him  to  give  the  pupils  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of 
the  instrument  The  leading  points  to  be  brought  out  are  the  two 
parts  of  the  instrument,  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  each 
other,  and  the  use  which  the  sailor  makes  of  it.  It  consists  of  a 
needle  and  a  card — an  ordinary  needle  would  not  suit — why! — it 
must  point  to  the  north,  which  a  common  needle  does  not  do.  Hence 
what  must  be  done  to  the  needle  ?  How  is  this  done  ?  (the  lesson 
does  not  state  this,  the  teacher  must,  therefore,  bring  it  out  by  illus- 
tration and  suggestion.)  We  have  now  the  needle  prepared.  What 
else  does  the  lesson  say  is  necessary  ?  What  kind  of  card  ?  What 
18  written  on  it  ?    But  will  it  do  to  lay  the  needle  on  the  card  ?    Why 

•  irCullocVs  *^  Series  «  v  <^ 
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not?  What  must  be  done?  Thus  we  train  out  the  two  parts,  and 
their  rektion  to  each  other.  Then  what  does  the  sailor  do  ?  How 
does  he  know  his  direction  ?  (This  can  be  illustrated  on  the  black- 
board.) More  particularly — what  is  the  mariner's  compass  said  to 
be?  why  is  it  called  a  compos* f  Why  the  mariner's  compass f 
What  is  a  mariner?  What  other  name  is  given  to  him  in  the  passage  f 
He  is  called  a  mariner  because — he  is  engaged  on  the  sea^  and  a  sailor 
because — he  sails  on  the  sea.  How  do  you  know  that  the  compass  is 
a  simple  instrum,ent  f  that  it  is  a  wonderful  instrument  f  Why  is 
the  sea  called  pathless  f  What  do  you  mean  by  a  path  f  (In  this 
way  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  is  brought  out,  and  the  children 
can,  in  future,  apply  it  correctly.)  The  derivation  of  some  of  the 
words  might  also  be  pointed  out,  but  of  this  more  anon. 

ExampU  2. — It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  water  exposed  to  the  air  is 
gradually  converted  into  a  state  of  vapor,  which,  on  nccount  of  its  specific  levity, 
ascends  into  the  atmosphere.  This  vapor  presents  itself  in  various  forms.  When 
the  air  holds  it  in  solotion,  it  b  invisible,  just  as  salt  dissolved  in  water  is  invisible ; 
bat  when  the  vapor  condenses,  the  watery  particles  become  visible  either  in  the 
form  of  cloods  and  mists  suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  or  in  that  of  rain,  dew, 
•now,  and  hail,  fiilling  to  the  ground.* 

Substance  of  lesson  (to  be  given  by  the  pupils  in  answer  to  ques- 
tions by  the  teacher.) 

1.  Water  exposed  to  the  air  is  ffradually  converted  into  vapor. 

2.  On  account  of  its  lightness  the  vapor  ascends  into  the  atmosphere,  where 

3.  It  assumes  different  forms,  which  are  visible  or  invisible, 
(a)  Invisible  when  the  air  holds  it  in  solution. 

(6j  Visible  when  it  is  condensed  so  as  to  form  clouds,  rain,  dew,  &e. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  the  pupils  in  something  like  the 
following  manner : — What  follows  on  water  being  exposed  to  the  air? 
Is  this  vapor  the  same  weight,  lighter,  or  heavier,  than  the  air?  What 
is  the  consequence  ?  What  forms  does  it  then  assume  ?  When  is  it 
invisible?  What  is  meant  by  the  air  holding  it  in  solution  ?  Can 
you  give  an  illustration  of  that  meaning?  Because  the  clouds  and 
mists  are  easily  moved  about  by  the  currents  of  the  air,  what  are  they 
said  to  be  ?  When  does  the  vapor  assume  the  form  of  clouds  and 
mists  ?  When  does  it  assume  the  form  of  rain,  snow,  hail  and  dew  ? 
Such  an  examination  as  the  above  will  enable  the  teacher  to  form 
an  idea  as  to  how  much  of  the  lesson  is  understood  by  the  pupils ; 
and  if  time  permit,  the  facts  of  a  previous  lesson  on  evaporation 
may  be  revised  and  used  in  explanation  of  the  statements  made  in 
this  lesson.  This  will  train  the  pupils  to  use  the  information  they 
possess,  and  to  realize  the  truth,  *'  knowledge  is  power.'*  The  analysis 
may  be  thus  continued.    How  is  water  converted  into  vapor?    How 
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does  tbe  air  convert  the  water  into  vapor  ?    What  k  the  name  given  to 
this  process  ?    On  what  does  the  amount  of  evaporation  depend  ?  ^ 

Example  3. — ^While  a  plant  diflfers  fh>m  an  animal  in  exhibiting  no  aigns  of 
perception  or  voluntary  motion,  and  in  pooeasing  no  stomach  to  ■erre  as  a  re- 
ceptacle for  its  food,  there  exists  between  them  a  close  analogy  both  of  parti  and 
functions.  The  stem  and  branches  act  as  a  frame>work  or  skeleton  for  the  sapport 
and  protection  of  the  parts  necessary  to  the  life  of  tho  individual.  The  root  serves 
the  purpose  of  a  stomach  by  imbibing  nutritious  juices  from  the  soil,  and  thus 
supplying  the  plant  with  materials  for  its  growth.  The  sap  or  circulating  fluid, 
composed  of  water,  holding  in  solution  saline,  extractive,  roncilaginons,  saccharine, 
and  other  soluble  substances,  corresponds  in  its  office  to  the  blood  of  animals ;  and 
in  its  passage  through  the  leaves,  which  may  be  termed  the  lungs  of  a  plant,  it  is 
fully  exposed  to  the  agency  of  light  and  air,  and  experiences  a  change  by  wbich 
it  is  more  completely  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  vegetable  economy.* 

Subject  of  lesson.    Analogy  between   a  plant  and   an   animal. 

Before  noticing  the  analogy,  it  is  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  points 

of  difference. 

An  Animal  A  Plant 

has  has  not 

Perception,  Peroeption, 

Voluntary  Motion.  Voluntary  MotioD, 

A  Receptacle  for  food.  A  Receptacle  for  food. 

What  is  meant  by  perception  ?  If  I  prick  you  with  a  pin  what  do 
you  feel  ?  What  sensation  have  you  ?  Now,  do  you  think  a  plant 
feels  pain  like  you  ?  It  has  neither  the  sensation  nor  the  perception 
of  pain.  What  is  meant  by  motion  ?  What  by  voluntary  motion  ? 
Did  you  ever  see  a  plant  moving  ?  (Some  may  answer  yes,  which 
will  furnish  an  opportunity  of  bringing  out  clearly  the  meaning  of  the 
term  voluntary  motion.)  In  the  same  way  notice  the  difference  in 
respect  of  stomach.  An  animal  then  differs  from  a  plant,  in  that  the 
former  has — perception,  voluntary  motion,  and  a  receptacle  for  itt 
food  ;  while  the  latter — has  not, 

2.  Analogy  both  of  parts  and  functions. 

1st. — Of  parts. 

(a)  An  animal  has  a  frame-work  or  skeleton ;  a  plant  has  also  a  frame-work  fat 
the  stem  and  branches. 

(i)  An  animal  has  lungs ;  a  plant  has  also  lungs  in  the  shape  of  leaves. 

2d. — Of  Functions. 

(a)  In  both,  the  frame-work  supports  and  protects  the  parts  neoeaaary  to  the  life 
of  the  individual. 

(b)  In  the  plant,  the  root  serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  stomach  in  the  animal 

(c)  The  sap  of  the  plant  corresponds  in  its  office  to  the  blood  of  animala. 

(d)  As  the  blood  of  animals  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  in  ita  pMnga 
through  the  lungs,  so  the  sap  of  plants  in  its  passage  through  the  leaves. 

(e)  The  sap  thus  exposed  is  more  completely  adapted  to  the  wanta  of  the  vege- 
table, as  the  blood  is  to  the  wants  of  the  animal  ecopomy. 

Each  of  these  parts  must  be  clearly  elucidated,  in  order  that  the 
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children  may  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  lesson.  We 
need  not^  however,  enter  into  details,  as  we  have  already  indicated 
the  mode  of  procedure. 

ExampU  4. 

Hie  sky  is  changed  ! — and  rach  a  change !    Oh  night, 
The  atonn,  and  darkncM,  ve  are  wondrous  strong, 
Tel  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman  !    Far  along, 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among. 
Leaps  the  iive  thunder !    Not  from  one  lone  cloud, 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue, 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud. 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud  ! 

And  this  b  in  the  night : — Most  glorious  night ! 

Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber  I  let  me  be 

A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight,— 

A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee  I 

How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea, 

And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth ! 

And  now  again  'tis  black — and  now,  the  glee 

Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain  mirth, 

As  if  they  did  rejoice  o*er  a  young  earthquake's  birth. 

If  the  previous  stanzas  have  been  read,  the  force  of  the  exclama- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  passage  will  be  at  once  apparent  It 
may  be  noticed  that  such  contrasts  are  frequent  in  Byron^s  poetry. 
Some  of  his  finest  passages  depend  upon  the  effect  produced  by  the 
introduction  of  opposites.  Thus  in  his  description  of  *'  Waterloo,"  he 
passes  from  the  brilliant  scenes  of  a  ball-room  to  the  bloody  field  of 
battle.  In  *^  The  siege  of  Corinth,**  he  draws  a  beautiful  picture  of 
the  sea  sleeping  calmly  in  the  moonlight,  and  immediately  thereafter 
introduces  us  to  a  scene  so  awfully  horrible  as  to  make  the  blood  run 
cold.  Various  questions  may  be  put  on  the  passage — we  can  only 
give  a  specimen  of  a  few.  What  two  figures  of  speech  are  employed 
in  the  first  stanza  ?  (apostrophe  and  personification.)  Where  is  the 
apostrophe?  Give  other  examples  of  the  same  figure.  Point  out 
the  particular  words  which  indicate  the  personification,  (leaps,  answerst 
joyous,  &c)  What  two  qualities  does  the  poet  associate  with  the 
night,  and  storm  and  darkness  ?  Are  these  qualities  necessarily  con- 
nected  ?  Taking  the  common  ideas  regarding  these  qualities,  do  we 
generally  conjoin  them  ?  What  illustration  does  the  poet  use  to 
enforce  his  meaning  ?  Point  out  the  terms  in  the  illustration  which 
corresponds  to  the  terms  in  the  thing  illustrated.  Show  the  propriety 
of  the  epithet  live  as  applied  to  thunder.  What  idea  does  the  sound 
of  the  words  '^  the  rattling  crags  among,  leaps  the  live  thunder**  seem 
intended  to  convey  ?  Give  other  instances  where  the  sound  is  made 
to  echo  the  sense,  as  in  Milton*s  famous  line  ^  On  their  hinges  grata 
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harsh  thunder/'  &c  What  are  the  mountains  reproBented  as  doing? 
What  particular  mountains  are  singled  out  ?  Notice  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  thus  as  it  were  localizing  the  description.  ^* Every  mountain" 
is  a  somewhat  vague  term,  but  by  introducing  **  Jura^  and  the  '^Alps,** 
the  poet  gives  his  description  a  local  habitation,  and  the  mind  realizes 
it  far  more  easily  than  if  he  had  employed  only  general  termiw 
Notice  the  graphic  position  in  which  the  poet,  in  imagination,  puts 
these  mountains ;  the  Alps,  as  if  in  sympathy  with  his  own  spirit, 
rejoicing  in  the  storm,  and  calling  aloud  to  Jura,  which  re-echoes  the 
shout.  Why  is  Jura  said  to  be  covered  with  a  shroud  ?  &c  The 
second  stanza  should  be  gone  over  in  the  same  manner. 

Example  5. 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man } 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none. 

A  passage  so  full  of  meaning  as  this  is,  should  be  thoroughly  im- 
pressed by  illustrations  and  examples,  on  the  mind  of  youth.  It 
teaches,  in  few  but  significant  words,  what  constitutes  real  manliness, 
regarding  which  boys  are  apt  to  entertain  such  erroneous  ideas.  The 
teacher  should  first  point  out  the  full  force  of  the  expression  ^  that 
may  become  a  man,*'  by  showing  clearly  man's  position,  duty  and 
destiny,  as  revealed  in  the  word  of  God.  A  catalogue  of  those  thiagi 
which  become  a  man  is  given  in  Philippiaus  iv.  8.  The  teacher 
should  refer  to  this  passage,  and  show  that  he  only  who  dares  do  such 
things  in  spite  of  scorn,  mockery  or  obloquy,  deserves  the  name  of 
man ;  and  he  who  dares  not  do  these  things  is  no  man. 

Example  6. 

That  which  in  mean  men  we  entitle — ^patienoe, 
Is  pale  oold  cowardice  in  noble  breasts. 

The  nature  of  the  morality  taught  in  this  passage  will  depend  on 
the  meaning  we  attach  to  the  words — mean  and  noble.  The  teacher 
should  point  out  the  ambiguity  which  lurks  under  them.  By  re- 
ferring to  the  context,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  words  really  signify— 
low  bom  and  high  born.  In  this  sense  it  will  be  easy  to  show  that 
the  statement  is  erroneous ;  that  patience  is  becoming  the  nobk  as 
well  as  the  mean ;  that  one  rule  of  conduct  is  applicable,  in  God's 
sight,  to  both.  If  the  words  are  employed^  which,  according  to 
present  usage,  they  may  be,  to  denominate  respectively  the  class,  who^ 
firom  want  of  spirit,  tamely  submit  to  any  injury,  and  the  class  who, 
like  Paul  before  the  Roman  governor,  stand  upon  their  undoubted 

righifi^  then  the  lesson  laug\\l  Hs  ^•ood^sxi^  uv^^  \^  Impressed  strongly 

on  dhiidren. 
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11.  An  acquaintanoe  with  the  sourceft  from  which  our  language  it 
derived  ia  valuable  on  manj  accounts ;  indeed  no  one  can  be  said  to 
have  received  a  thorough  English  education  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
history  and  the  development  of  our  language.  Frequently  it  happens 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  root  of  a  word  supplies  the  key  to  ita 
meaning,  although  it  can  not  be  denied  that  as  frequently  the  literal 
meaning  conveys  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  its  present  application. 
Thus  the  literal  meaning  of  import  would  not  impart  any  thing  like 
a  full  picture  of  the  signification  of  the  word.  And  not  only  is  this 
the  c«a8e,  it  is  aW  to  be  remembered  that  words  have,  in  the  course 
of  centuries,  entirely  changed  their  meaning,  and  are  now  used  in 
senses  very  different  from  what  they  were  originally,  e,g.,  the  words 
villain,  pagan.  Again,  in  many  words  the  meaning^  as  determined 
by  the  root,  still  remains;  but  an  additional  meaning  has  been 
analogically  superadded,  e.  ^.,  in  the  words  apprehend,  apprehennon^ 
sentence.  Now  in  all  these  cases  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  root  will 
not  serve  any  high  end  in  education,  and  we  would  be  inclined  to 
condemn,  as  a  piece  of  what  is  popularly  termed  clap- trap,  those 
exhibitions,  still  too  common,  in  which  children  repeat  with  great 
volubility  all  the  derivatives  of  the  more  common  roots,  without 
having  the  faintest  idea  of  their  true  signification.  Derivation  is 
generally  taught  synthetically ;  a  list  of  roots,  prefixes  and  affixes,  is 
placed  before  the  child,  and  he  is  compelled  to  commit  to  memory  the 
whole,  with  the  representative  words  to  the  bargain.  This  is  reversing 
the  natural  order.  Derivation  ought  to  be  taught  analytically.  The 
child  should  not  be  troubled,  at  least  until  considerably  advanced, 
with  any  ugly,  unmeaning  string  of  roots.  And  yet  derivation  should 
and  may  be  taught  from  an  early  period,  and  in  the  following  man- 
ner. In  the  ordinary  reading  books,  when  a  compound  word,  such 
as  tea-pot,  occurs,  the  attention  of  the  pupils  should  be  turned  to  it^ 
and  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  word  consists  of  two  separate 
significant  words.  They  might  be  asked  to  give  other  words  formed 
in  the  same  way,  such  as  wind-mill,  house- top,  dtc.  In  a  similar 
manner  secondary  words  should  be  dealt  with.  Such  words  as  runmr^ 
courser,  tanner,  <£*(;.,  would  furnish  opportunities  of  analysis,  and  it 
could  be  easily  shown  that  the  termination  er  produced  a  change  on 
the  original  word,  and  that  the  change  of  signification  was  well  nigh 
uniform.  So  also  with  such  words  as  wisdom,  kingdom.  Adjectives 
and  adverbs  should  be  treated  in  a  similar  way,  and  it  would  be  no 
di!ti<u]t  thing  to  show  by  such  words  as  kingly,  manly, royally,  num- 
fidly,  that  the  termination  ly  changed  nouns  into  ad^«fi.\i^v«s^  %xl4 
mijectivea  into  adverba.  We  need  not  multiply  exampW|\)bL^^\tM»:^^ 
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18  eyideDt,  and  the  onlj  one  which  accords  with  the  trae  idea  of 
education.  In  regard  to  the  roots  or  stenos  of  words,  the  same  method 
should  be  adopted.  In  such  words  as  miuionary,  permiMsion^  denUs* 
9ion^  proceed,  recede,  sticceed,  dbc,  the  children  would  at  once  perceive 
a  common  element  The  meaning  of  this  common  part  should  then 
be  given,  and  when  this  has  been  done,  it  should  be  shown  that  in 
all  the  words  this  meaning  maj  be  traced.  After  exercises  of  the 
sort  we  have  described  have  familiarized  the  pupils  with  the  leading 
roots,  a  Ibt  of  prefixes,  stems,  and  affixes,  arranged  systematically, 
should  be  put  into  their  hands,  and  may  be  committed  to  memory, 
although  in  reality  this  is  of  very  little  consequence.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  however,  in  going  over  this  list,  and  in  forming 
words  from  it,  to  notice  clearly  the  literal  meaning,  and  also  the 
present  application  of  the  word.  To  make  sure  that  the  children 
thoroughly  understand  the  correct  use  of  the  term,  they  should  be 
made  to  construct  short  sentences  in  which  it  occurs.  Thus,  when 
the  meaning  of  import  has  been  explained,  a  sentence  should  be  asked 
for,  such  as,  England  imports  cotton  from  America.  We  need  only 
remark  further  that  in  the  advanced  classes,  the  history  of  words 
should  be  traced ;  the  changes  in  meaning  which  they  have  under- 
gone should  be  used  as  illustrative  of  corresponding  changes  in  the 
sentiments,  the  habits  or  the  religion  of  the  people.  On  this  aspect 
of  the  subject  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  the  admirable  little  work  on 
**  The  Study  of  If" orrfV'  by  Dean  Trench. 


THE  TBIPARTITE  8T8TEM  OF  OROAKIZATXOK. 

Prof.  Moselev,  one  of  her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  Tripartite  System  of  School  Organiza- 
tion, which  is  a  modification  of  the  plan  first  tried  by  Mr.  Oliphant, 
in  the  Sessional  School  at  Edinburgh. 

Tho  first,  and  essential  element  of  it,  is  the  separate  room  for  oral  instnictioii, 
the  devotion  of  the  labors  of  the  head-master  chiefly  to  this  object,  (relieved  oo- 
oasionally  by  the  second-master  or  pupil-teacher,  with  whom  he  exdianges 
duties,)  and  the  throwing  of  the  children  in  three  great  divisions  successively 
into  that  room,  for  an  hour  twice  a  day,  for  the  purpose  of  that  instructioQ. 
Every  other  clement  of  the  plan  admits  of  modiflcation,  but  not  that  If  that 
feature  of  it  be  sacrificed,  then  the  most  important  results  which  I  contemplate 
ttom  it,  will,  in  a  great  measure,  I  conceive,  be  lost  It  is  no  longer  the 
plan  which  I  recommend,  or  one  fh>m  which  I  anticipate  any  very  decided 
advantage. 

Whilst  in  all  that  requires  the  vadev^ikdeivX  «x<et<^  ^t  \xid!^gBi<^ut  and  dlscrs* 
tioa  in  the  business  of  instruction. — m  8SV\Y:^XSxi'^o\N^>^<^«u&sdas»^^  v^^ 
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and  oonaderationa  of  moral  reeponaibQity,  and  thus  needs  to  be  presented  to  the 
mind  of  a  child  with  the  gravity  and  the  authority  which  can  only  be  brought 
to  it  by  the  mind  of  an  adult  teacher ;  and  in  all  that  concerns  the  deyelop- 
mont  of  the  judgment  and  intelligence  of  the  child — the  direct  interference  of 
the  master  in  its  education  is  necessary  to  any  useftil  result,  as  well  in  reference 
to  the  youngest  child  in  the  school  as  to  the  oldest ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny 
that  there  are  certain  elements  in  the  business  of  a  school,  which,  being  essen- 
tially mechanical  in  their  nature,  may,  under  duo  supervision  and  with  proper 
Ibnitations,  be  conducted  on  the  principle  of  mutual  instruction.  Reading,  for 
instance,  may,  I  conceive,  as  to  its  mechanical  elements,  and  with  a  view  to  that 
individual  instruction  and  mechanical  practice  which  it  requires,  be  taught  by 
the  aid  of  monitors — as  young  even  as  some  of  tliose  to  whom  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  instruction  is  intrusted  in  our  existing  schools — provided  tliat  eadi  read- 
ing lesson  so  given  is  checked  by  a  subsequent  examination  of  the  master;  and 
that  the  subdivisions  of  children  placed  at  any  time  under  the  instruction  of  a 
single  monitor,  do  not  exceed  eight,  or  at  the  most  ten,  in  number. 

I  will  suppose  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  elementary  schools  to  admit  of 
the  following  division : — 

1.  Those  which  are  properly  the  subjects  of  oral  mstruction. 

2.  Reading. 

3.  Writing,  slate  arithmetic,  drawing,  committing  to  memory — being  silent 
occupations. 

For  these  three  subjects,  I  suppose  separate  localities  to  be  assigned.  A  gal- 
lery and  a  separate  room  for  oral  instruction.  Parallel  desks  arranged  in  groups 
for  writing,  kc  An  open  area  or  floor  for  the  subdivisions  receiving  mstructioii 
in  reading. 

Corresponding  to  these  three  distinct  branches  of  instruction,  I  propose  that 
the  children  be  formed  into  three  equal  divisions,  and  that,  when  the  morning 
devotions  and  the  Bible  lesson  have  terminated,  each  division  passes  to  one  of 
these  localities,  and  receives  instruction  in  those  elements  of  knowledge  which 
are  proper  to  that  locality. 

Calling  the  divisions,  for  instance,  I.,  IL,  and  III. ;  division  I.,  will  take  its 
place  in  the  gallery  for  oral  instruction ;  division  II.,  at  the  desks  for  writing, 
Ac, ;  and  division  III.,  (in  subdivisions  of  from  6  to  10,)  upon  the  floor  of  the 
school-room,  for  instruction  in  reading,  (or  in  the  room  set  apart  for  tliat  purpose, 
with  a  gallery,  Ac.,  if  it  be  proposed  to  adopt  the  simultaneous  method  of  teach- 
ing reading.)  Now  it  will  be  observed,  that  there  are  tliree  hours  in  the  morn- 
ing, and,  m  summer,  three  hours  in  the  afternoon  devoted  to  school  business.  I 
suppose  the  above  distribution  of  the  school  to  remain  during  the  first  of  these 
hours.  At  the  expiration  of  that  hour,  a  change  takes  place ;  that  division 
which  was  in  the  gallery  receiving  oral  instruction,  passes  to  the  desks,  for 
practice  in  writing,  &c. ;  that  which  was  at  the  desks,  to  the  floor  of  the  school- 
room for  reading;  and  that  which  was  reading,  to  the  gallery,  for  examination 
by  the  head-master  in  that  reading  lesson  m  which  tlie  whole  division  has  been 
receiving  the  instruction  of  the  monitors.  This  arrangement  continues  during 
the  second  hour ;  a  similar  change  takes  place  at  the  commencement  of  ths 
third ;  and  so  each  division  passes  in  its  turn  (in  the  course  of  the  morning,) 
under  the  personal  examination  and  oral  instruction  of  the  master;  each  is  oo- 
capied  during  an  hoar  in  writing,  slate  arithmetic,  te*,  and.  an  Ykoras  Sa  ds^^^n^ 
ifjr  each  to  meduuUcal  UmtruciUm  in  reading. 
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If  the  localities  appropriated  to,  1.  Oral  Instruction;  2.  Slate  Arithmetic;  3. 
Reading,  be  represented  respcctivety  hj  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  and  the  three  equal 
divisions  of  the  school  hy  the  symbols  I.,  II.,  III.,  the  following  time-table  will 
represent  compendiously  the  arrangements  which  I  hare  described  in  detail: — 


Hours. 

I. 

n. 

m. 

9  to  10 

A 

B 

c 

10  to  11  

B 

c 

A 

11  to  12  

C 

A 

B 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  first  or  lowest  division  of  the  school  is  occupied  du^ 
ing  the  first  hour  in  reading ;  that  it  is  then  placed  under  oral  instruction,  which 
oral  instruction,  conducted  by  the  head-master,  is  supposed  to  be  founded  (wbeie 
that  is  practicable,)  upon  the  reading  lesson  which  the  children  have  just  bew 
practicing,  and  which  always  commences  with  an  examination  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  they  havo  acquired  the  power  to  read  it  mechanicaUy.  For  the  results 
of  this  examination,  the  monitors  who  have  been  employed  in  teaching  it  are 
supposed  to  be  held,  in  some  deg^e,  responsible.  The  teaching  of  that  lesson 
to  each  child  in  his  subdivision,  being  understood  to  be  assigned  to  the  monitor 
as  his  task ;  the  due  performance  of  which  is  afterwards  to  be  inquired  into  in 
evoiy  case  by  the  master. 

In  carr^-ing  out  this  plan,  I  propose  that  the  boys  and  girls  should,  in  the 
morning,  be  taught  together ;  I  claun,  however,  the  services  both  of  the  master 
and  the  mistress  then,  as  well  as  in  the  afternoon.  For  schools  whose  average 
attendance  of  boys  and  girls  does  not  exceed  100  this  will  be  enou^  For 
evei7  additional  25  children,  there  should  be  a  pupil-teacher;  and  if  the 
number  exceed  200,  one  of  these  at  least  should  be  replaced  bj  an  assistanl- 
master. 

The  station  of  the  mistress  is  to  be  the  reading-room ;  that  of  the  pupil- 
teacher  the  desks,  where  writing  and  slate-arithmetic  are  taught ;  and  that  of 
the  master  the  gallery,  where  oral  instruction  is  given. 

I  propose,  then,  in  respect  to  the  hours  of  morning  instruction,  that  the 
teaching  of  reading  shall  be  intrusted  to  the  mistress. 

That  for  the  purpose  of  this  instruction,  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
school  shall,  during  the  hour  when  it  occupies  the  reading-room,  be  formed  into 
two  sections,  one  being  composed  of  as  many  of  those  children  who  are  most 
backward  in  their  reading  as  the  mistress  can  herself  adequately  instruct 
'  in  a  single  class;  the  other  section  being  broken  up  into  subsectiotta, 
each  composed  of  not  more  than  eight  children,  and  each  placed  in  charge 
of  a  monitor. 

The  whole  of  the  chUdren  of  each  of  the  great  divisions  is,  when  in  ths 
reading-room,  to  be  occupied  in  reading  the  same  lesson ;  and  the  time-table 
of  the  schools  to  provide  that,  when  the  hour  allotted  to  it  in  the  reading-roon 
is  expired,  it  shall  be  transferred  to  the  gallery  for  oral  instruction  by  the  head- 
master, such  oral  instruction  always  commencing  with  an  examination  upontbs 
reading  lesson  which  has  preceded — first,  as  to  the  ability  of  the  children  ts 
read  the  lesson  accurately  •,  secondVy,  aa  V>  XVtvc  \u\ft\\\^Ttf»  ^l^Oofe  is^^f^i^Hmafe* 
ter  of  it     ir  the  reacUng  leaaona  \»  v^^w^  «fc\<iRXe^>i^T  ^wa.^w«j!««fiiSj, 
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M  tiie  ibondatioii  of  that  oral  instructioii  of  the  master  yihidi  is  to  follow  this 
examination.  In  those  schools  to  which  no  in&nt  school  is  annexed,  some  of 
the  children  will  probably  be  so  young,  and  so  imperfectly  instructed  in  read- 
ing, as  to  render  it  expedient  that  they  should  remain  in  the  reading-room  dur- 
ing the  period  assigned  for  instruction  of  the  lowest  diyision  in  writing,  and 
during  one  of  the  two  periods  allotted  every  day  to  the  oral  instruction  of  that 
division.  This  is  a  modification  of  the  plan  in  respect  to  which  the  master  will 
exercise  his  discretion. 

The  writing,  practice  of  arithmetic,  drawing,  Ac,  will  be  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  pupil-teacher  or  assistant-master,  who  will  nevertheless  re- 
lieve the  head-master,  chang^g  places  with  him  fh>m  time  to  time,  and  taking 
up  his  task  of  oral  instruction ;  but  not  at  any  other  times,  or  in  respect  to  any 
other  subjects,  than  such  as  are  prescribed  in  the  school  routine,  and  have  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  School  Committee.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed 
that  the  master  to  whom  the  duty  of  oral  instruction  is  assigned  is  constantly 
to  be  occupied  in  (aJOcing,  His  duties  include  examination  and  the  hearing  of 
lessons;  and  fiom  time  to  time  he  will  pause,  and  require  the  children  to  write 
down  their  recollections  of  the  lesson  he  has  been  giving. 

In  the  aAemoon  I  propose  tliat  the  girls  sliould  be  taught  to  sew  by  the  mis- 
tress, in  the  room  appropriated  in  tlie  morning  to  reading;  and  that  tlie  boys  be 
formed  into  three  divisions,  as  in  the  morning,  and  similarly  occupied ;  the  two 
divisions  employed  in  oral  instruction  and  writing  occupying  one  of  the  remain- 
ing rooms,  and  the  other  being  appropriated  to  reading,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  assistant-master  or  pupil-teacher.  The  number  of  children  composing 
each  division  being  greatly  less  in  the  afternoon  than  in  the  morning,  I  antici- 
pate that  the  supervision  of  that  division  which  is  occupied  in  writing,  imder 
the  care  of  an  elder  child,  or  monitor,  will  not  interfere  materially  with  the  im- 
portant task  of  oral  instruction,  with  which  he  is  more  particulariy  charged, 
more  especially  as  that  task  is  not  supposed  to  be  incessantly  plied,  but  alter- 
nated with  periods  when  the  children  under  oral  instruction  may  be  writing  out 
exercises  on  their  slates,  or  working  examples  in  arithmetic,  the  principles  of 
which  branch  of  science  I  suppose  to  be  taught  tu^  an  important  department  of 
oral  instruction.  The  duties  of  the  master  will  be  relieved  by  those  of  the  as- 
sistant-master or  pupil-teacher  in  the  afternoon  as  in  the  morning,  and  under  the 
same  circumstances. 

It  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  this  arrangement,  and  that  which  I  have  princi- 
pally in  view  in  recommending  it,  that  it  brings  each  individual  child,  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest,  every  day,  during  one-third  of  its  school-hours,  under  the 
personal  instruction  of  the  master ;  that  it  places  the  master  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  which  I  can  devise  for  conveying  that  instruction  to 
him;  that  it  compels  him  to  take  up  the  study  of  the  child  fVom  the  moment 
when  it  first  enters  the  school,  and  that  it  entirely  takes  away  from  the  duties 
of  the  master  that  voluntary  and  irresponsible  character  which  they  are  made  to 
assume,  by  a  system  which  provides  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  entire  business 
of  instruction  without  his  intervention ;  that  it  emancipates  the  children  from 
the  monotonous  control  of  the  monitors,  and  fh)m  the  noise  of  tlie  reading-room, 
during  two-thirds  of  the  day;  that  when  the  children  are  under  monitorial  in- 
struntion,  it  places  them  in  groups,  under  the  cliarge  of  each  monitor,  less  in 
number  by  one-half  tlian  the  dasaca  usually  assigned  to  tVke  dvar^  ot  «h  TXiQ»Tk\\ot^ 
mU  daylong^  by  the  existing  system;  that  for  the  yrecU  bus^esa  ot  \>el«  ^^mooL- 
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tvy  nduxH,  Readmg,  ita  most  tedioiui  and  diflicalt  tadk,  it  proTidee»  moreover, 
the  services  of  an  adult  teacher  (the  mistress,)  who  is  supposed  to  employ  it- 
sistance  of  monitors  only  in  respect  to  those  children  whom  she  is  nnahle  to 
teach  herself;  that  each  readmg  lesson  so  giyen  it  followed  bj  an  ftTaminatim^ 
as  to  the  success  with  which  it  has  been  given,  by  the  master;  that  whilst  the 
services  of  the  mistress  are  rendered  available  in  respect  to  that  branch  which, 
however  important,  does  not  (under  the  circumstances,)  suppose  in  the  teadnr 
that  higher  degree  of  attainment  and  general  ability  for  the  management  of  a 
school,  which  are  so  rarely  found  united  in  a  mistress — it  secures,  nevertbelesi^ 
to  the  girls  (to  whom  it  is  at  least  as  necessary  as  the  boys)  the  highest  order  of 
instruction  which  the  school  will  supply ;  that  in  respect  to  existing  sdiools^  it 
provides  for  this,  without  dispensing  with  the  services  of  the  mistress,  or  altering 
the  present  arrangements  as  to  her  salary;  thi^  in  respect  to  new  schools^  it 
enables  the  master  to  employ  the  services  of  his  wife  in  the  business  of  tbs 
school,  under  circumstances  (with  reference  especially  to  that  higher  standaid 
of  education  at  which  we  aim,)  in  wliich  they  would  not  otherwise  be  Available; 
that  it  economizes  the  labors  of  the  pupil-teacher,  making,  by  the  union  of  the 
two  schools,  one  such  teacher  sufiftcient  where  two  would,  if  the  schools  wen 
separated,  be  necessary. 

Lastly,  that,  providing  for  those  technical  branches  of  instruction  which  afs 
not  only  valuable  in  themselves,  but  necessary  to  secure  that  public  opinion  of 
the  parents  favorable  to  the  school,  on  which  its  success  must  after  all  depend, 
it  provides  further  for  tliat  oral  instruction  of  a  more  general  kind,  which  aims  at 
results  less  tangible,  indeed,  but  the  highest  contemplated  in  education,  tod  ths 
most  valuable;  that  extends  the  benefits  of  this  form  of  instmction  from  tfas 
highest  to  the  meanest  and  lowest  cliild,  and  that  it  brings  to  it  the  master  spirit 
of  the  school,  and  all  the  sanctions  with  which  the  authority  of  the  highest  oflBoe 
can  surround  it ;  tliat  in  respect  to  his  own  individual  part  in  the  labor  of  teadi- 
ing,  it  does  not  leave  the  master  to  the  influence  of  no  other  motive  than  his  own 
sense  of  duty,  or  that  desire  for  excellence  wliich  it  is  so  difficult  to  preserve  m 
a  remote  and  unobserved  school,  subject  as  it  is  to  the  antagonism  of  those  pre- 
judices wliich,  lingering  in  the  pubUo  mind,  too  frequently  mterdkst  all  sympathy 
in  his  labors;  but  that  it  contemplates  a  system  of  instmction  in  which  his 
labors  shall  constitute  an  integral  part,  and  prescribes  the  subjects  which  ht 
shall  teach  himself  and  the  times  when  he  shall  teach  them. 


XIT.  OBAL  LESSONS  ON  COMMON  THINGS. 

BT  TBOMAS  MORKUOW.* 

Rector  of  the  Free  Church  Tnioinf  Collefef  Qla^ow. 


1.  Oral  instruction  ought  to  be  employed  in  dealing  with  the 
principles  of  all  the  ordinary  branches  of  school  education.  Text-books 
are  mainly  valuable,  in  that  they  present  a  connected  and  systematic 
view  of  any  subject,  and  supply  the  various  definitions  and  technical 
terms  employed  in  connection  with  it  But  no  text-book  can  furnish 
information  in  principles,  so  clear  and  so  conclusive  as  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  oral  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  master.  In  treating 
of  such  branches  as  arithmetic,  geography,  or  grammar,  by  far  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  information — that,  namely,  which  relates  to  the 
fundamental  principles  on  which  these  sciences  are  based — to  be  given 
successfully,  must  be  given  orally  by  the  master.  But,  in  addition 
to  these  regularly  stereotyped  branches  of  education,  much  useful  and 
highly  important  information  may  and  should  be  communicated  to 
children  in  school — information  which  no  series  of  text-books  can  ad- 
equately supply.  We  refer  to  incidental  oral  lessons  upon  various 
portions  of  natural  history,  natural  science,  and  upon  what  has  been 
termed  in  these  modern  days  '*  common  things."  The  books  used  in 
school  too  generally  deal  with  dry  abstract  subjects — while  the  little 
world  in  which  the  child  lives,  his  home — his  food — ^his  garments — 
the  air  he  breathes — the  various  operations  which  he  sees  going  on 
around  him — ^are  carefully  and  most  religiously  shut  out  from  school. 

2.  In  all  these  oral  lessons,  the  knowledge  acquired  should  be 
directed  to  practical  purposes.  In  this  way  the  child  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  the  science  of  common  things.  The  mere  knowledge 
of  principles,  whether  in  the  region  of  natural  or  moral  things,  does 
not  imply  the  power  of  directing  that  knowledge  to  practical  use.  It 
is  quite  a  possible,  nay  it  is,  unfortunately,  a  too  common  thing,  to 
find  a  person  whose  creed  is  thoroughly  orthodox,  and  who  has  a  clear 
intellectual  discernment  of  the  relation  of  the  various  doctrines  which 
constitute  that  creed,  but  whose  practice  is  sadly  at  variance  with  his 
belief  So  it  is  in  natural  things.  Our  education  is  too  formal.  It 
is  too  much  shackled  with  absurd  conventionalities*    We  give  our 
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pupils  mucb  knowledge,  but  little  wisdom.     We  supply  abstract  prin- 
ciples, but  DO  directions  as  to  their  application.     Now  it  must  bo 
borne  in  mind  that  we  do  not  speak  here  of  the  attempt  which  some 
hair-brained  visionaries  have  made,  to  convert  the  school  into  a  gen- 
eral workshop,  where  the  boys  are  taught  shoemaking,  tailoring,  and 
other  trades;  and  where  girls  are  trained  to  bake  and  wash,  and 
to  perform  such  like  domestic  operations.     We  have  already  lifted  up 
our  voice  in  solemn  protest  against  the  introduction  of  such  things 
into  the  elementary  school.     Much  of  our  education  has  been,  no 
doubt,  an  unreal,  a  visionary  thing ;  much  of  it  has  been  conceroed 
with  words,  and  nothing  more,  and,  perhaps,  it,  was  natural,  when  a 
reaction  set  in  against  this  state  of  matters,  that  many  should  err  in 
the  other  extreme,  and  deny  the  use  of  knowledge  of  any  kind  which 
could  not  be  immediately  applied  to  practical  purposes.     We  make 
no  reference  here  to  such  attempts  as  these  ;  but,  while  we  deprecate 
with  all  our  might  such  misapplications  of  the  child's  school  life,  we 
would  insist  on  giving  the  child  as  much  information  as  possible  upon 
the  application  of  those  principles  which  we  present  to  bim.     Thus, 
in  dealing  with  the  atmosphere,  while  we  would  give  the  child  a 
knowledge  of  those  ingredients  which  compose  it,  and  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  it  when  in  motion,  we  would  also  give  him  informa- 
tion upon  the  connection  which  subsists  between  health  and  a  con- 
stant supply  of  fresh  air-— of  the  means  whereby  a  dwelling-house,  or 
other  building,  may  be  safely  and  effectively  ventilated— of  the  cause 
and  the  evil  results  of  draughts,  6zc. ;  so,  when  speaking  of  dwelling- 
houses,  we  would  not  only  unfold  the  nature  of  the  material  employed 
in  constructing  the  edifice,  but  also  the  nccxissity  of  having  a  dry 
foundation — how  this  might  bo  obtained — the  evils  consequent  upon 
over  crowding,  Sic.     We  would  not  only  teach  the  child  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  art  of  swimming,  but  that  it  is  unsafe  to  bathe  in  all 
states  of  the  body,  Szc.     These  illustrations  will  sene  to  show  what 
we  mean  by  the  science  of  common  things.     The  advantages  arising 
from  such  lessons  are  obvious.     The  child  associates  the  abstract  prin- 
ciples of  science  with  the  common  affairs  of  every-day  life,  and  finds 
illustrations  of  them  in  objects  the  most  unlikely.     Uis  interest  is 
thus  continually  kept  up,  and,  when  be  leaves  school  and  enters  ob 
the  actual  battle  of  life,  instead  of  performing  his  work  blindly  and 
in  virtue  merely  of  imitation,  he  does  it  with  the  intelligence  of  a  man 
who  has  learned  to  trace  the  relations  which  subsist  between  tlieory 
and  practice.     We  are  satisfied  that,  were  lessons  of  this  kind  more 
eommoD,  they  would  cteaVe  axv  \T\l«'AU^euce  that  would  result  in  the 
greatest  benefits  to  the  body  yo\\\acl\  iwv^\X\^\.vx^^\\i^«^vssRkfr 
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Duisancea^-over-crowding  nuisances — and  many  other  foul  and  loath- 
some nuisances — would  not  be  tolerated,  no  not  for  a  day.  At 
present,  our  laboring  classes,  more  particularly  in  country  districts,  do 
their  work  mechanically,  with  little  more  intelligence  than  is  shown 
by  the  dumb  animals  whose  services  they  employ.  Their  school  edu- 
cation enabled  them  to  read  but  very  imperfectly,  and  soon  after  their 
life  of  toil  began,  the  little  technical  learning  they  had  acquired  be- 
came obsolete  through  want  of  practice,  and  so  they  settled  down 
into  that  sad  and  most  melancholy  position  in  which  nothing  inter- 
ests them  which  does  not  appeal  to  their  senses.  We  need  not  won- 
der at  the  alarming  prevalence  of  vice  among  our  rural  population. 
The  lessons  we  are  now  treating  of  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  serve 
to  counteract  the  tendency  which  uneducated  natures  have  to  gravi- 
tate to  the  earthly  and  sensual.  By  opening  up  to  them  some  of  the 
wonders  which  meet  in  the  most  common  objects,  by  training  them 
to  reflect  on  the  principles  involved  in  the  most  simple  operations,  and 
by  guiding  them  to  make,  from  a  knowledge  of  principles,  improve- 
ments in  the  mode  of  conducting  these  operations,  we  supply  them 
with  the  means  whereby  their  attention  and  their  curiosity  may  be 
kept  ever  on  the  alert,  and  their  minds  exercised  upon  what  is  both 
vaeful  and  profitable. 

ORAL  LESSONS. — nBST  STAGE. 

3.  It  is  evident  that,  if  young  children  are  to  receive  any  instruc- 
tion at  all,  it  must  be  given  orally.  For  a  very  considerable  time 
after  entering  school,  they  are  unable  to  employ  the  art  of  reading  in 
such  a  way  as  to  derive  much  benefit  from  what  they  read.  If  their 
minds,  accordingly,  are  to  be  exercised  at  all,  if  their  young  faculties 
are  to  be  trained  and  developed,  something  more  must  be  done  than 
merely  teach  them  the  arbitrary  signs  of  sounds.  To  keep  a  poor 
child  for  some  months,  or,  it  may  be,  years,  poring  over  the  A,  B,  C, 
and  its  combinations,  is  the  sure  and  certain  way  to  make  him  a 
dunce  of  the  first  water.  In  fact  it  would  appear  eminently  natural 
to  delay  introducing  the  child  to  the  acqusition  of  written  signs,  until 
he  has  been  some  time  in  school.  The  method  which  nature  sug- 
gests, is  to  follow  out  the  line  of  education  which  the  child  has  in- 
stinctively pursued  before  entering  school.  He  has  been  exercising 
bis  perceptive  faculties  on  the  various  objects  which  surround  him ; 
be  has  been  examining  their  properties  and  qualities,  and  acquiring  a 
marvelously  large  stock  of  ideas,  and  of  language  in  which  to  give 
expression  to  them.  By  means  of  oral  lessons  the  teacb^v  evcv  \ak^ 
him  up  St  the  exact  poiat  at  which  he  has  arrived  at  iVi^  \aui^  iiVi^tl 
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his  school  life  begins,  and  carry  him  gradually  forward  from  one  di- 
gree  of  knowledge  to  another.  At  first,  accordingly,  the  attention  of 
the  child  should  be  directed,  in  such  lessons,  to  those  properties  of 
the  object  which  he  can  discover  by  his  senses.  For  this  purpose  the 
object  must  not  only  be  described  to  him  in  words,  but  he  must  also 
see  it,  handle  it,  smell  it,  taste  it,  or  hear  it,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Every  one  has  observed  how  natural  it  is  for  children  to  touch  tbois 
objects  which  interest  them.  So  strong  is  this  desire,  that  in  galle- 
ries of  art,  in  museums  and  such-like  places,  it  is  found  necessary  to 
caution  visitors  against  touching  any  of  the  articles.  This  tendency 
is  the  exhibition  of  Nature's  method  of  communicating  information 
to  the  young  or  the  unlearned.  The  teacher  should  fall  in  with  this 
instinct  of  children,  and  allow  them  to  exercise  their  senses  upon  the 
objects  which  he  selects  as  the  subjects  of  his  early  lessons.  In  thb 
way  they  will  acquire  correct  conceptions  of  them. 

4.  After  a  time,  and  when  lessons  of  the  kind  described  in  lart 
paragraph  have  given  the  master  a  basis  on  which  to  work,  he  shonki 
select,  as  subjects  of  lesson,  objects  which  do  not  come  within  the 
sphere  of  the  personal  observation  of  the  children.  There  are  many 
objects  in  the  world  of  nature  which  the  children  can  never  personally 
examine,  but  which  ought  not  on  that  account  to  be  excluded  from 
their  notice.  Personal  examination  is  a  mighty  help  to  clearness  of 
conception,  but,  even  without  this  personal  examination,  children  may 
be  trained  to  form  very  correct  notions  of  many  tilings  of  which  they 
may  never  be  able  to  take  any  direct  sensible  cognizance.  The  actual 
presence  of  an  object  in  school  is  not  necessarily  of  the  essence  of  an 
oral  lesson  upon  that  object.  Thus,  the  children  may  never  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  lion,  tiger,  or  elephant ;  and  the  master 
will  find  it  rather  difiScult  to  obtain  actual  specimens  of  those  ani- 
mals, whether  alive  or  dead,  to  take  with  him  to  school.  What  then! 
Is  he  to  give  no  lessons  upon  such  animals  ?  Nay,  verily ;  he  may, 
by  the  use  of  proper  methods,  convey  to  the  pupils  a  very  accurate 
and,  on  the  whole,  distinct  conception  of  the  shape,  appearance,  and 
habits  of  these  creatures.  By  means  of  a  good  drawing  he  can  con- 
vey to  the  mind  the  general  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  animate, 
and,  by  comparing  the  unknown  animal  with  one  that  is  known,  he 
may  give  distinctness  to  the  general  conception.  Thus,  the  tiger  rs- 
sembles  the  cat,  but  is  much  larger.  It  is  as  high  as  some  known 
:<inimal — or  as  this  (pointing  to  some  part  of  the  wall,)  it  is  longer 

than about  as  long  as ,  &c.    Anecdotes,  illustrative  of  bis 

character  and  strength,  W\W  s\a\V  ^wvVW  cftrve  to  give  distinctness  lo 
Mieir  ooncepUons,  and,  a\V^oug;\i  \.W  <;^ii\^t^\i  m\^\.^^\.\^  liii^Vnik. 
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the  description  thus  given,  to  draw  an  exact  likeness  of  the  tiger 
(supposing  them  capable  of  drawing,)  thej  would  still  have  some  cor- 
rect ideas  of  the  animal,  and  the  name  would  thus  be  associated  with 
a  distinct  mental  picture.  To  confine  these  oral  lessons  to  familiar 
objects  would  be  to  limit  most  unnecessarily  and  prejudicially  their 
sphere  of  usefulness. 

5.  One  important  end  served  by  these  lessons  is  that,  by  means  of 
them,  the  child  is  acquiring  a  command  of  words,  which  will  be  of  es- 
sential service  in  his  future  career.  Even  before  entering  school,  the 
child  has  made  considerable  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  words, 
many  of  which  may  not  be  over  pure,  although  remarkably  expres- 
sive. In  acquiring  these  words,  the  child  has  almost  invariably  pro- 
ceeded, unknown  to  himself,  on  the  principle  of  obtaining  first  a 
knowledge  of  the  thing,  and  then,  as  necessity  arose  for  it,  of  the 
name.  This  furnishes  to  the  teacher  the  true  method  whereby  he 
ought  to  teach  language  in  connection  with  these  lessons.  If  the 
children  have  an  expression  of  their  own  for  the  idea,  it  ought  to  be 
accepted ;  but,  if  the  term  is  local  or  provincial,  this  ought  to  be 
pointed  out,  and  the  correct  word  given.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
children  require  to  be  taught  a  new  term,  this  should  not  be  done 
until  the  idea,  of  which  the  term  is  a  sign,  has  been  clearly  'and  thor- 
oughly pictured  out  This  simple  principle,  in  practice  so  often  lost 
sight  of,  is  so  consistent  with  the  soundest  philosophy,  that  one  is  at 
a  loss  to  couceive  how  any  objection  could  be  taken  to  it ;  and  yet 
there  are  men  who  characterize  it  as  a  piece  of  humbug.  The  oppo- 
site method — that  of  giving  first  (and  in  too  many  instances  only)  the 
sign,  is  opposed  to  the  very  first  principles  of  true  education,  and,  if 
carried  out,  can  only  result  in  giving  the  semblance  of  knowledge 
without  its  reality.  In  all  cases  let  the  teacher  present  first  to  his 
pupils  a  clear  picture  of  the  idea,  and  its  name  will  then  acquire  a 
meaning  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have,  and  when  used,  will  call 
up  a  distinct  conception  in  the  mind.  This  linguistic  aspect  of  these 
oral  lessons  is  one,  in  our  estimation,  of  great  importance,  which  ought 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of.  It  has  been  admirably  remarked  "  What 
we  have  in  the  first  place  to  do  with,  as  representative  reality,  is 
spoken  language.  Now,  it  may  be  asked,  to  what  is  it  owing  that 
the  same  person,  in  humble  life,  whose  provincial  tongue  is  pregnant 
with  meaning  and  full  of  vivacity,  when  he  tries  to  speak  correctly, 
which  he  may  in  some  measure  be  able  to  do,  expresses  himself  in 
the  most  formal  and  insipid  manner  ?  We  think  it  the  chief  reason, 
as  language  possesses  little  or  no  intrinsic  interest,  denvm^  \\&  vi\^- 
gestJieaess  from  objects  connected  with  it  in  ihe  mind^  \!baV.  \ii^  xwStk 
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provincial  dialect  has  been  associated  in  countless  repetitions  with  db? 
jectB  of  living  and  perceived  interest ;  whereas  the  correct  mode  of 
speech  is  chiefly  remembered  as  having  been  met  with  in  books,  and 
it  is  therefore  unaccompanied  with  fancy  or  lively  conception.  *  * 
In  order  to  be  clearly  understood,  language  must  be  easily  spoken. 
The  mere  reading  of  school  lessons  will  not  fully  accomplish  either. 
The  only  successful  course  will  be  to  associate  words  of  pure  English 
with  felt  and  living  realities."* 

ORAL   LESSONS. — SECOND  8TA0E. 

6.  The  elementary  lessons,  briefly  described  in  the  last  paragraphs, 
train  the  children  to  observe  the  properties  and  qualities  of  objectB, 
and  supply  them  with  correct  terms  for  the  expression  of  their  ideas. 
A  subsequent  series  of  lessons  should  have  in  view  the  tracing  of  the 
relations  which  subsist  among  the  various  parts  of  an  object,  or  be- 
tween different  objects.  This  calls  for  a  higher  exercise  of  mind  than 
the  foregoing  class  of  lessons,  and  may  be  made  most  valuable  as  a 
means  of  mental  discipline,  besides  communicating  a  large  amount  of 
useful  and  valuable  information.  Thus,  in  an  elementary  lesson  upon 
the  elephant,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  convey  to  the  children  a  Teij 
general  idea  of  his  size,  appearance,  and  parts.  In  this  second  stage, 
however,  the  relation  between  the  various  parts  of  the  animal  should 
be  pointed  out,  and  attention  called  to  the  connection  which  subsists 
between  his  structure  and  his  habits.  The  animal  has  got  a  very 
large  and  heavy  body ;  hence  we  might  infer  something  regarding 
his  legs.  They  would  require  to  be  strong.  The  children  may  be 
told  that  they  are  almost  perpendicular,  like  pillars  supporting  a 
heavy  roof.  He  has  also  a  heavy  head,  the  weight  of  which  is  in- 
creased by  the  tusk?.  Suppose  he  had  a  long  tapering  neck  like  the 
camelopard,  what  might  the  consequences  be  ?  What  kind  of  neck 
has  he  ?  But  he  obtains  part  of  his  food  on  the  ground.  Ilis  body 
being  large  and  his  neck  very  short,  how  can  he  accomplish  this! 
Such  questions  prepare  the  mind  for  seeing  a  beauty  and  a  wisdom 
in  the  com|)en8ation  supplied  in  the  shape  of  the  trunk.  We  shall 
give  several  specimens  of  such  lessons  when  we  come  to  treat  of  sub- 
jects of  oral  lessons. 

ORAL  LESSONS. — ^TIIIRD  8TA0B. 

7.  A  still  higher  grade  of  oral  lessons  should  be  given,  with  the 
Tiew  of  training  the  reasoning  powers,  and  of  leading  the  children  to 
infer  consequences  from  premises  laid  down  for  them.     "  By  books, 
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the  pnpil  can  never  be  properly  exercised  in  reasoning.  As  conclu- 
uon  and  premises  follow  one  another,  both  of  them  being  placed  be- 
fore the  reader,  he  is  under  great  temptation  to  assume  both  on  equal 
authority.  Uence  the  means  must  be  used,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
induce  him  to  draw  inferences  which  he  has  not  thought  of  before- 
hand. Some  men,  entirely  unexercised  in  reasoning,  know  just  as 
much  as  they  are  told  in  plain  language,  or  as  they  can  perceive  by 
their  senses ;  but  all  men  of  ordinary  capacity  are  able  to  acquire  the 
power  of  concluding  something  involved  in  what  is  sensible,  and  de- 
ducing inferences  from  the  information  communicated  to  them.  We 
would  set  out  in  lessons  of  this  sort  from  something  which  the  pupil 
knows,  or  which  can  be  made  patent  and  palpable  to  his  senses,  and 
go  on  from  simple  processes  to  more  difficult,  the  complex  conceptions 
thus  acquired  forming  the  components  of  new  reasonings."*  This 
series  of  lessons  might  embrace  various  portions  of  physical  science — 
such  lessons  as  we  have  specified^  in  the  chapter  on  geography — the 
more  common  pieces  of  machinery— the  instruments  employed  in 
philosophical  pursuits,  such  as  the  barometer,  thermometer,  ko.  It 
18  during  this  stage  chiefly  that  the  application  of  science  to  the  ex- 
planation of  common  things  should  be  dwelt  upon.  Every  lesson 
should  aim  at  turning  the  attention  o.  the  pupil  to  an  examination  of 
those  phenomena  that  meet  him  in  his  daily  life.  In  this  way  all 
these  lessons  become  lessons  on  the  science  of  common  things. 

8.  To  conduct  these  lessons  aright,  the  master  must  make  himself 
well  acquainted  with  each  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  The  ability  to 
talk  to  children  upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  the  master  is  capable  of  communicating  real  information, 
or  of  training  the  minds  of  his  scholars.  Something  more  is  neces- 
sary than  merely  the  power  of  speaking.  The  master  must  have 
ideas  to  communicate,  and,  in  order  to  this,  he  must  make  a  point  of 
Cnmiliarizing  himself  most  thoroughly  with  the  subject  It  is,  no 
doubt,  true  that  a  person,  whose  stock  of  knowledge  is  large,  may 
not  on  that  account  be  the  one  who  is  best  adapted  to  teach.  But, 
if  we  were  compelled  to  make  our  choice  between  the  man  of  full 
mind  ainl  exact  knowledge,  but  who  may  be  somewhat  defective  in 
the  art  of  communication,  and  the  man  of  shallow  views  and  vague 
conceptions  regarding  a  multitude  of  things,  but  who  may  be  apt  to 
teach,  we  would  have  little  hesitation  in  choosing  the  former.  Where 
there  is  a  full  mind,  there  will  constantly  be  streaming  forth  from  it 
suggestions,  and  hints  and  thought,  which  will  have  far  more  effect 
in  kindling  the  spark  of  intellectual  life  in  children  than  the  common- 
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place  verbiage  of  Lim  who  has  a  mere  smattering  of  science.  The 
first  essential  requisite,  accordingly,  in  conducUng  these  lessons,  is 
that  the  master  be  at  home  in  regard  to  each  particular  subject  Mr. 
Moselj  remarks  very  justly  and  pertinently  on  this  point — "That 
which  lies  very  generally  at  the  root  of  the  failure  of  such  lessons,  and 
makes  of  what  would,  under  other  circumstances,  be  the  most  suo- 
ccssful  expedient  and  the  highest  resource  of  education,  in  too  many 
cases  an  impediment  to  it — is  an  inadequate  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  of  that  which  he  is  teaching.  He  may  know  many 
things,  and  be  generally  a  well-informed  man,  but  if  he  &ils  in  his 
lesson,  it  is  commonly  because  ho  does  not  know  the  particular  sub- 
ject of  that  lesson.  If  his  knowledge  of  it  had  covered  a  larger  sur- 
face, he  would  have  selected  matter  better  adapted  to  the  instruction 
of  the  children.  If  he  had  comprehended  it  more  fully,  he  would 
have  made  it  plainer  to  them.  If  he  had  been  more  familiar  with  it, 
he  would  have  spoken  more  to  the  point.  Wanting  this  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  the  time  allotted  to  his  lesson  is  filled  up  with  words 
foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand,  as  though  it  were  a  time  set  apart  to 
be  covered  with  a  certain  amount  of  talk,  and  as  though  a  teacher 
must  be  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  teaching  so  long  as  he 
is  talking.''  Mere  surface  knowledge  will  not  suffice.  Where  the 
knowledge  extends  no  deeper  than  the  surface,  the  teacher  will  to  a 
certainty  get  into  the  habit  of  repeating,  and  of  causing  the  children 
to  repeat,  words  to  which  no  definite  meaning  is  attached.  The 
knowledge  must  be  deep  and  searching.  The  teacher  must  know  the 
subject  in  its  own  nature  and  in  its  relations  to  other  things.  And, 
not  only  must  the  teacher  have  thus  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  but  he  must  also  possess  skill  and  judgment  to  select  those 
materials  which  are  logically  connected  with  the  main  subject,  and  to 
reject  those  which  are  connected  in  appearance  but  not  in  reality. 
All  extraneous  matter  must  be  cast  aside.  Each  lesson  should  have 
some  one  definite  object  in  view,  and  while  many  things  may  be 
brought  out  incidentally  in  the  course  of  it,  they  must  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  bear  upon  the  central  idea  of  the  whole.  All  the  lines 
of  each  lesson  must  converge  to  one  focus,  and  the  lesson  is  not  com- 
plete until  they  have  all  met,  and  until  each  is  seen  to  have  had  a 
certain  definite  share  in  producing  the  final  result  The  skillfbl 
teacher  will  be  known  as  much  by  what  he  rejects  as  by  what  he  ad- 
mits. We  need  only  further  add  that,  while  each  lesson  is  thus  com- 
plete in  itself,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  lessons  follow  any  doe 
order.  One  day  the  Icsrou  may  \>^  xr^n  wynv^  \wrt.  oC  ^neumatics^ 
the  next  day  on  hydro%lnt\cs,  aiid  %o  on*   ^M\.^\a»^>*\^^^«MK 
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the  teacher  should  carefully  keep  a  memorandum  of  the  lessons  given^ 
and  of  the  points  brought  out,  that  he  may  thus  know  the  exact  point 
at  which  to  begin  any  new  lesson.  Unless  some  such  memorandum 
be  kept,  there  will  be  little  likelihood  of  the  successive  lessons  fitting 
into  each  other,  and  progress  will  be  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory. 
To  enable  the  teacher  to  ascertain  where,  in  any  given  lesson,  he 
ought  to  begin,  ho  should  preserve  carefully  the  notes  and  heads  of 
the  lessons  which  he  prepares  for  his  own  use  previous  to  coming  to 
the  class. 

9.  Having  thus  selected  the  materials  for  his  lesson,  the  teacher's 
next  duty  is  to  arrange  them  in  the  order  in  which  he  wishes  to  pre- 
sent them  to  his  scholars.  There  is  no  stereotyped  method  of  ar- 
rangement ;  nor  can  any  models  be  presented  which  the  teacher  can, 
in  all  cases,  implicitly  follow.  He  must  have  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings  clearly  mapped  out  in  his  own  mind ;  and  must  determine 
on  treating  it  in  some  given  order ;  but  the  method  of  treatment  will 
vary  with  the  varying  subjects.  To  adopt  a  plan  which  must  be  rig- 
idly adhered  to  throughout,  will  be  productive  of  as  much  harm  as 
good.  Many  suggestions  will  be  made  by  the  pupils,  as  the  lesson 
procee<1s,  and  it  is  essential  to  success  that  the  teacher  be  able  to 
catch  up  these  suggestions,  and  work  them  in  to  the  lesson  naturally 
and  without  effort.  The  chief  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  that  the 
teacher  have  some  definite  end  in  view  in  giving  the  lesson  ;  for,  when 
this  is  the  case,  he  can  intuitively  turn  to  advantage  every  hint  which 
occurs  in  the  course  of  it  Where  he  adheres  too  rigidly  to  some  one 
mode  of  arrangement,  he  may  be  able  to  see  straight  before  him,  but 
will  miss  many  of  the  beauties  which  adorn  the  bye- paths.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  no  definite  end  in  view,  he  will  be  apt  to  linger 
altogether  upon  the  various  paths  which  cross  the  main  road,  and 
will  thus  never  arrive  at  his  destination.  In  all  lessons  he  must  com- 
mence with  what  the  children  know.  Where  he  has  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  the  lesson,  he  ought  to  commence  with  that  which  possesses 
most  interest,  and  makes  the  deepest  impression,  and  thence  proceed 
to  what  is  less  interesting,  but,  it  may  be,  equally  valuable.  In  giv- 
ing lessons  upon  animals,  the  teacher  may  commence  with  the  struct- 
ure, and  thence  infer  the  habits  and  uses ;  or  he  may  commence  with 
the  habits  and  uses,  and  thence  infer  the  structure.  As  the  structure 
of  such  domestic  animals  as  the  cow,  the  horse,  &c.,  is  well  known  to 
children,  we  would  commence  at  this  point  in  lessons  on  these  animals. 
In  lessons,  however,  on  animals  of  the  structure  and  habits  of  which 
the  children  were  equally  i^orant,  we  would  prefer  \>e^tivv\Tv^  "vV^ 
the  latter,  wasmucb  aa  we  could  render  such  \nStmcX\oTi  N«rj  \\iV«t- 
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estiDg  by  the  introduction  of  anecdotes,  &c  Having  thus  laid  the 
foundation,  the  pupils  would  follow  with  interest  that  part  of  the  les- 
son which  bore  on  the  structure.  In  lessons  on  science  and  common 
things,  the  analytic  or  synthetic  methods  may  be  adopted,  according 
as  the  teacher  finds  the  one  or  the  other  more  suitable.  Thus  in  a 
lesson  on  *^  Smoke,"  we  might  commence  with  the  smoke  as  it  is 
seen  issuing  from  the  chimney,  and  trace  its  history  backwards  until 
we  reached  its  cause.  In  a  lesson  on  the  *'  Winds,"  on  the  other 
hand,  we  might  commence  with  the  causes,  and  follow  these  out  to 
their  efiects.  In  many  subjects,  especially  those  involving  important 
discoveries  and  inventions,  we  might  adopt  what  has  been  termed  the 
Genetic  method — that  is,  carry  back  our  pupils  to  the  very  first  steps 
of  the  discovery  or  the  invention,  and  lead  them  gradually  onwards 
to  the  present  time.  These  hints,  combined  with  the  8]>ecimens  we 
shall  give,  may  be  of  some  service  to  the  young  teacher  iu  the  matter 
of  arrangements. 

10.  To  assist  the  memory,  and  to  make  sure  of  due  preparation,  the 
teacher  ought  to  commit  to  writing  the  leading  points  in  each  lesfion. 
These  **  Notes  of  Lessons,"  as  they  are  termed,  are  liable  to  be  much 
abused ;  and  we  must  be  cautious  in  our  recommendation  of  them. 
Sometimes  the  teacher  writes  out  a  series  of  questions  and  answers, 
and  comes  before  his  class  in  the  expectation  that  the  answers  given 
by  the  pupils  will  correspond  to  those  he  has  written.  This  seldom, 
if  ever,  happens ;  and  accordingly  the  master,  not  receiving  the  an- 
swer he  looked  for,  is  thrown  off  his  guard  and  is  apt  to  become  con- 
fused. Others  again  write  out  the  substance  of  the  whole  lesson, 
which  is  of  service  in  so  far  as  it  gives  a  mastery  of  the  subject  which 
nothing  but  writing  can  bestow.  This  plan,  in  the  case  of  every  les- 
son, entails  an  immense  amount  of  labor,  and,  where  the  master  has 
many  duties  to  attend  to,  can  not  be  well  adopted.  We  would  advise 
the  teacher  first  to  determine  the  leading  points  which  he  desires  to 
bring  before  his  pupils,  and  to  write  these  down  as  the  main  stays  of 
the  lesson.  He  should  next  proceed  to  take  up  each  part  in  detail — 
to  reflect  upon  the  method  he  would  adopt  in  illustrating  it  and 
making  it  clear  to  his  pupils,  and  thereafter  commit  to  writing  the 
leading  thoughts  under  each  division,  lie  would  thus  have  an  ab- 
stract of  the  lesson  in  the  order  in  which  it  was  thought  out,  and  a 
glance  at  the  abstract  would  bring  the  whole  vividly  before  him. 
For  convenience  in  reference,  he  should  next  arrange  the  notes  in  such 
a  way  that,  in  the  margin  he  would  have  the  leading  heads  of  the 
iesson,  and  in  the  remainder  oi  VW  ^^^•^  >^Q(^V\w.\&<t  Illustrations  and 
Bugge&iions  which  presenlied  \.Viem^\N<»  \.q  Vv&  xskwxA  \\i  ^^  ^^osn^  ^ 
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preparation.  Should  he  desire  to  ivrite  out  the  notes  in  full,  this  could 
be  easily  done.  In  the  actual  business  of  teaching  the  teacher  should 
trust  to  his  notes  as  little  as  possible.  The  heads  of  the  lesson 
should  \ye  amply  sufficient  to  guide  him  to  the  whole.  The  best  notea 
are  a  full  and  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject^  without  which, 
indeed,  all  the  notes  in  the  world  are  but  so  much  waste  paper. 

11.  In  conducting  these  oral  lessons,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
both  master  and  scholars  should  bear  their  respective  shares  of  the 
work.  Any  approach  to  the  style  of  the  pure  lecture  is  to  be  depre- 
cated, inasmuch  as  it  encourages  idleness  in  the  pupils,  and  tends  to 
render  the  master  contented  with  giving  information,  without  taking 
any  precautions  to  ascertain  if  the  information  has  been  received. 
The  master's  part  in  the  work  is  to  have  the  particular  subject  in 
hand  thoroughly  got  up,  to  be  well  acquainted  with  it  in  all  its  bear* 
ings  and  connections,  and  to  have  the  various  parts  of  it  arranged  ia 
logical  order,  so  that,  when  put  together,  they  may  form  a  connected 
whole.  When  he  has  all  this  ready,  he  introduces  the  subject  to  the 
notice  of  his  pupils,  and  by  means  of  questions,  ellipses,  suggestions 
and  illustrations,  he  aids  them  to  reason  out  consequences  from  the 
premises  which  he  supplies.  Oral  instruction  thus  assumes  the  form 
of  a  conversation,  in  which  the  master  acts  the  part  of  guide,  while 
the  minds  of  the  pupils  are  constantly  employed  in  making  what  to 
them  amounts  almost  to  new  discoveries.  This  must  never  be  lost 
sight  of,  because  the  tendency  to  lecture  instead  of  train  the  scholars 
ia  naturally  strong.  In  school,  the  lecture  is  comparatively  useless. 
In  its  own  place,  and  among  those  whose  minds  are  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  follow  a  long  train  of  reasoning,  it  may  be  turned  to  high 
account;  but  with  pupils  of  the  age  ordinarily  found  in  our  elemen- 
tary schools,  the  ability  to  listen  to  or  comprehend  a  lengthened  dis- 
coun>e  has  not  been  acquired.  The  master,  accordingly,  must  supply 
his  pupils  simply  with  the  facts  on  which  he  intends  his  reasoning  to 
be  based,  and  must  lead  them  to  draw  the  inferences  from  these  facts. 
For  this  purpose  he  must  make  large  use  of  analogy  and  illustration. 
Whenever  a  term  is  employed  with  which  the  pupils  are  not  familiari 
it  must  be  clearly  explained,  and  in  the  case  of  illustrations,  he  must 
always  employ  a  known  thing  to  illustrate  an  unknown.  Unless  this 
be  attended  to,  no  real  progress  can  be  made.  The  illustration  must, 
in  all  cases,  be  from  a  familiar  subject  to  one  which  is  not  so  familiar. 
Thus,  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  air  exerts  a  pressure,  the  case  of  the 
boy^s  sucker  may  be  employed.  This  is  a  thing  with  which  children 
are  generally  well  acquainted,  and  the  introduction  of  such  an  illus- 
tmtiou  will  give  the  lesson  a  vividness  and  a  na\.UTa\\\e«»^  >N\\\<^i  \\t 
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might  not  otherwise  possess.  Analogies,  in  like  manner,  should  be 
real  and  not  apparent.  Thus,  in  conducting  a  lesson  on  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  recourse  may  be  had  for  illustration  to  the  mode  bj 
which  a  town  is  supplied  with  water.  We  have,  in  both  cases,  the 
great  central  reservoir,  constantly  sending  off  a  fresh  supply  of  the 
precious  fluid  ;  and  in  both  we  have  the  means  of  conveying  away  the 
fluid  when  it  has  served  its  purpose.  The  teacher  should  constantly 
endeavor  to  set  before  his  pupils  a  distinct  mental  picture  of  the  sub- 
ject of  which  he  treats ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  should  press  into  his 
service  every  possible  aid.  Illustrations,  analogies,  pictures,  drawings 
on  the  blackboard,  <&c.,  should  be  all  employed  to  render  the  lesson 
graphic  and  interesting;  for,  unless  it  be  made  interesting  and  life- 
like, it  will  assuredly  be  a  failure.  While,  therefore,  in  conducting 
any  lesson,  the  teacher  must  attend  to  his  manner,  must  modulate 
aright  the  tones  of  his  voice,  and  must  use  appropriate  gestures,  he 
must  not  forget  that  all  these  things  are  but  means  to  an  end ;  and 
that,  while  in  these  respects  the  lesson  may  be  faultless,  it  may  still 
foil  in  making  any  impression  on  the  scholars,  simply  because  it  was 
not  interesting  to  them. 

12.  The  remark  with  which  we  concluded  last  paragraph,  furnishes 
one  of  the  test  which  the  teacher  should  employ  in  judging  of  the 
success  with  which  he  has  conducted  any  lesson.  In  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  teacher  has  nothing  to  guide  him  in  this  respect  but  the 
effect  which  the  lesson  is  seen  to  produce.  But  the  very  fact  of  his 
isolation  renders  it  incumbent  on  the  conscientious  teacher  to  adopt 
tests,  whereby  he  may  judge  of  the  practical  success  of  his  teaching. 
In  oral  lessons,  the  life  and  interest  displayed  by  the  pupils  will  gen- 
erally be  a  sure  index  to  the  ability  and  skill,  or  the  reverse,  with 
which  the  master  conducts  the  lesson.  Whenever,  accordingly,  he 
finds  the  pupils  listless,  dull,  and  restless,  he  may  rest  assured  that  he 
has  failed  to  secure  their  interest,  which  is  the  first  requisite  in  all 
teaching.  After  every  oral  lesson  he  should  ask  himself,  not  what 
stores  of  information  have  I  poured  out  since  the  lesson  began,  but 
how  much  of  that  information  have  the  children  received  ?  Let  him 
adopt  it  as  a  maxim  that  a  lesson  has  never  been  thoroughly  giTeii 
until  it  has  been  received.  In  addition  to  the  test  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  the  master  should  devote  a  few  minutes  at  the  close  of  each 
lesson  to  the  questioning  of  individuals  on  the  leading  points  brought 
out ;  occasionally,  also,  the  pupils  may  be  required  to  write  out  the 
sub8tan(;e  of  the  lesson,  an  exercise  which  will  at  once  show  how 
much  of  it  has  been  leccWed,  wv^  \»  ^Vi^x.  wAfttit  it  has  been 
understood. 
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13.  ions  OF  LE8B0KB.— nan  staqi. 

ExampU  L — The  Cow, 

Introduoe  the  subject  in  a  simple,  natural  way — ^Ask  what  the  children  take 
along  with  their  porridge— mi2^  Whence  do  we  obtain  the  milk— /rom  fht 
eow.  Where  will  the  cow  generally  be  seen — m  (he  fidd$.  What  doing  ea<» 
ing  gnuB,  What  does  the  cow  generally  live  upon  7  Notice  the  different  ocHmt 
of  the  animal ;  and  see  that  they  know  what  each  color  is  like— some  are  whif^ 
some  blacky  some  epoUed^  and  so  on.  What  has  the  cow,  of  which  this  is  a  pic- 
ture, got  upon  her  head?  harris.  Have  all  cows  horns?  Of  what  use  are  the 
homa  to  the  cow?  How  docs  the  dog  defend  liimself  ?  the  horse  ?  the  cat?  ftc 
What  is  the  size  of  the  cow  ?  Point  out  some  object  in  the  room  about  the  same 
height,  the  same  length.  What  do  you  call  the  young  of  the  cow — a  col/,  Yoa 
have  said  that  wo  obtain  milk  from  the  cow.  Is  the  cow  of  any  otlier  use? 
When  the  cow  is  killed,  wliat  do  we  do  with  her  flesh?  eat  U,  What  do  you 
call  the  cow's  flesh,  when  slie  is  killed  ?  beef.  Where  do  you  buy  cow  s  flesh 
or — beeft  In  the  jUnher'a^  or  in  the— dufc^^r'*  /  Is  the  skin  of  any  use  ?  What 
do  you  wear  on  your  feet  to  keep  them  warm  ?  ahoea.  Who  makes  the  shoes? 
Ihe  ahoeTnaker,  What  does  he  make  them  of?  l^jdher.  Where  does  he  get  the 
leather  ?  What  is  it  made  of?  Notice  in  the  same  way  the  uses  to  which  the 
horns,  the  hair,  the  milk,  ike.,  are  put  Such  a  lesson  as  the  foregoing  exerdsM 
simply  the  obseryation  of  the  children,  and  gives  them  correct  terms  in  wluoh 
to  express  their  ideas. 

Example  II. — A  fire. 

Where  do  yon  find  fires  generally  placed?  in  the  graie.  (In  a  countiy  dis- 
trict, in  whk^h  there  may  be  few  grates,  a  different  answer  would  be  given.) 
What  is  the  fire  made  of?  of  coaiSy  of  atickaj  or  peata^  as  the  case  may  be.  Did 
you  ever  see  any  one  putting  on  a  fire  ?  What  did  they  do  first  ?  Were  the 
coals  placed  exactly  at  the  bottom?  What  wns  placed  below  them?  Why 
were  the  sticks  placed  below?  Were  the  sticks  placed  flat  on  the  grate?  How 
were  they  placed  ?  alanting.  Why  ?  After  the  sticks  were  laid  in,  what  was 
next  done  ?  Were  the  coals  thrown  in  or  laid  in  ?  What  would  have  liap- 
pened  to  the  sticks  if  the  coals  liad  been  thrown  in  ?  What  kind  of  coal  were 
placed  first  upon  the  sticks  ?  Why  small  pieces,  and  not  large  ?  Wliere  was 
the  fire  applied  ?  What  did  the  sticks  then  begi#  to  do  ?  to  bufik  And  what 
did  this  do  to  the  coals  ?  II  kindled  them.  What  did  you  see  rising  firom  the 
coals  ?  Snioke,  And  what  became  of  the  smoke  ?  H  went  up  ihe  ehimneif. 
What  then  is  the  use  of  a  chimney  ?  To  carry  away  ihe  avwke.  If  there  were 
no  chimney,  where  would  the  smoke  go  ?  H  would  fill  iJie  room.  And  how 
would  you  feel  when  the  smoke  filled  the  room  ?  Sore,  uncomforiaJhley  uaeaayy 
unpleaaant  It  would  not  be — nice,  or— pleaaaniy  to  sit  in  a  room  filled — with 
smoke.  Is  the  fire  of  any  use  ?  H  warma  ua.  Yes,  it  warms  you,  and  maketf 
the  room — warm.  Wliat  would  the  fire  do,  if  you  went  too  near  it?  It  uxmld 
bum  ua.  Little  children  should  never  meddle  with — the  fire ;  they  should  always 
keep  awaj— from  it  Various  other  uses  might  be  pointed  out,  and  other  sim- 
ple lessons  drawn.  At  a  somewhat  more  advanced  stage,  the  most  economical 
way  of  making  or  of  kindling  a  fire  might  be  pointed  out,  and  thus  even  to 
jowag  children  might  be  taught  the  science  of  oommon  tbm|s^ 
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Example  IK—The  OamO. 

Exhibit  a  picture  of  tlio  animal,  and  tlien  ask  them  such  quesUoDB  as  the  fiit 
lowing :  What  animals  do  wo  employ  in  drawing  carts,  carriages,  and  othei 
machines?  The  horse — the  ass.  You  have  all  seen  a  horse;  wliat  has  he  got 
on  his  feet?  Shoes.  What  are  they  made  of?  Of  iron.  Why  does  the  hor» 
require  shoes  ?  What  might  happen  to  your  feet,  if  you  went  borefootcd  among 
stones  and  such-like  things?  I  saw  a  boy,  when  I  was  coming  to  school,  run- 
ning very  fast  along  the  road,  and  he  had  no  shoes  on.  He  struck  his  foot 
against  a  stone,  and  what  happened,  think  you?  The  foot  was  cut  Yes,  be 
hurt — his  fbot^  and  it  felt — very  sore.  Now  the  horse  has  to  go  on  rough  stony 
ground,  and  what  might  this  do  to  his  hoof-— 17  wndd  hurt  iL  Please^  sir,  I  saw 
a  horse  which  had  lost  his  shoe^  and  he  was  lame.  Quite  so,  the  horse  would  soon 
become  lame  if  he  had  to  work  without — shoes.  Now  did  you  ever  see  a  camd 
in  tliis  country?  Do  any  of  you  remember  where  the  camel  Uves?  Yes,  in — 
hotf  sandy  countries.  Do  you  think  will  the  sand  be  as  hard  as  our  roads,  or 
streets  ?  No  it  will  be — soft  and  yielding.  Do  you  think  then  that  the  camel 
will  have  shoos  on  his  feet  ?  Whether  would  you  walk  more  easily  through 
soft  sand,  with  your  shoes  off  or  on  ?  With  our  shoes  off.  Why  ?  In  this  wiy, 
by  noticing  the  habits  of  the  animal,  and  by  familiar  illustrations,  the  children 
will  be  prepared  to  expect  a  difference  between  the  camel's  foot  and  that  of  the 
horse.  In  a  similar  way,  by  describing  to  them  the  long  journeys  which  he  is 
obliged  to  take  through  deserts,  in  which  there  is  no  water,  they  are  prepared 
to  appreciate  the  full  value  of  the  remarkable  provision  whereby  this  animal  de- 
serves the  appropriate  name  of  "  the  ship  of  the  desert"  As  already  remarked, 
instead  of  commencing  with  the  habits  and  uses,  tlie  teacher  may  begin  with 
the  structure,  and  thence  proceed  to  infer  the  uses.  In  aU  these  lessons  the 
teacher  should  never  fail  to  call  the  attention  of  the  children  to  the  goodness  of 
God  in  accommodating  each  animal  to  the  circumstances  of  its  life.  We  shall 
divide  the  following  example  into  two  parts,  the  first  being  suitable  for  young 
children,  and  the  second  for  those  who  are  more  advanced. 

Example  IV.-^The  Elephant 

riRST   BTAOV. 

Introduction,    f\»rm  and  §hope.    Site.    Utes. 

Who  have  seen  one?  wiiere?  are  they  to  be  found  in  our  fields,  like  the  cow? 
no.    Where  then  ?  in  Asia  and  Africa, 

Exhibit  a  picture  of  one — note  the  form — the  lx)dy  very  clumsy — rounded, 
and  large — neck  very  short,  with  largo  head — tusks — ^trunk— eyes  small— ears 
long^ — feet  short  and  thick. 

Exhibit  picture  of  comparative  sizes  of  animals,  show  its  position  among  other 
creatures — then  by  comparison  give  an  idea  of  his  actual  size— compared  with 
the  horse — is  he  larger  or  smaller  ?  Give  average  absolute  height — about  12  or 
16  feet — show  this  heiglit  by  reference  to  the  height  of  ceilings — give  some  idea 
of  his  actual  bulk  by  showing  what  part  of  the  room  he  would  occupy. 

Give  anecdotes  to  show  his  disposition — his  uses  to  man — the  mode  of  his 
capture  and  so  on. 

By  means  of  illustrations^  comparisons^  and  contrast,  animals  which 
the  children  may  never  ba\e  aetti  cwi  \Xi>a&  \j^  \w^>q^\.  v»t&««W. 
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TiTidlj  before  them.  ABsuming  the*foregoing  facts  to  be  known,  we 
proceed,  in  the  next  stage,  to  reason,  compare,  and  deduce  concla- 
sions  from  what  has  been  observed. 


•■COVD  ST  A  01. 

BtlmlioH  beheeen  body  and  Itg:    JUIaiion  btftwem  tkin  and  ryw,  and  mode  tf  Iff:    Rdation 

beUottn  head  and  neck. 

Show  if  there  is  any  connection — use  of  legs — a  bridge  for  foot  passengen^ 
and  one  for  a  heavy  railway  train,  would  require  what  kind  of  pillars?  Why 
the  difference  7  Compare  also  the  support  of  a  heavy  building  and  a  light  one 
—the  legs  of  a  child  and  a  man.  The  legs  must  be  made  to  support  the  body, 
their  size  and  strength  will  depend  what  on?  Now  notice  the  remarkable  fiust 
that  the  legs  of  the  elephant  are  verticle — like  a  pillar— each  bone  resting  ver- 
tically on  the  one  beneath  it — the  strongest  form  that  could  be  devised.  Note 
God's  wisdom  and  goodness. 

Either  give  the  facts  as  to  the  skin  and  eyes,  by  showing  how  the  first  is  hard 
and  wrinkled,  and  the  latter  small  and  sunk,  and  fVom  these  facts  deduce  the 
mode  of  life ;  or,  which  in  this  case  might  be  better,  g^ve  his  mode  of  life— liv- 
ing in  the  thick  jungles  of  tropical  forests,  requiring  to  move  among  tlie  tangled 
masses  of  undergrowth,  with  his  huge  unwieldy  body,  and  then  deduce  what 
kind  of  skin  and  eyes  would  have  been  most  suitable— a  soft,  easily  pierced,  or 
a  hard,  almost  impenetrable  skin — ^krge  protrudmg  eyes,  or  small  sunken  ones. 
Note  again  the  wisdom  of  God. 

Note  the  head  with  tusks  of  great  weight,  and  show  how  a  long,  tapering 
neck  would  have  suited — and  then  observe  the  remarkable  compensation  sup- 
plied in  tlio  trunk,  and  the  exquisite  construction  of  this  instrument  so  as  to  suit 
the  creature's  wants. 

14.  We  subjoin  a  brief  list  of  lessons  suitable  for  the  first  stage  of 
instruction.  They  are  arranged  in  no  given  order,  and  are  intended 
to  indicate  to  the  young  teacher  the  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of 
aabjects  of  lessons.  The  great  majority  are  selected  from  the  list 
of  those  given  in  the  Initiatory  Department  of  the  Practicing  Schools 
of  the  Glasgow  Free  Church  Training  College. 


Monkey, 

Rose, 

Linnet^ 

Rat, 

Seal, 

Gooseberry, 

Lark, 

Sloth, 

Bear, 

Cabbage, 

Hen, 

Horse, 

Lion, 

Barrow, 

Swallow, 

Remdeer, 

I>og, 

Window, 

Vulture, 

Eagle, 

Hare, 

Table, 

r>eer, 

Thnish, 

Mouse, 

Bell, 

Hog, 

Duck, 

Camel, 

Chimney, 

Rabbit, 

Cuckoo^ 

Whale, 

Chair, 

Squirrel, 

Crow, 

Owl, 

Clock, 

Badger, 

Worm, 

Starling, 

Cherry, 

Leopard, 

Moth, 

Turkey, 

Apple, 

Bat, 

Crab, 

Goldfinch, 

Lobster, 

Hedgehog, 

Strawbeny, 

Partridge, 

Butterfly, 

Cat, 

Peas, 

Herring, 

Frog, 

Weasel, 

Watch, 

Spider, 

Elephant, 

Wolf; 

Sofa, 

Grate, 

Ass, 

Carrot, 

Clay, 

Door, 

fQieopf 

Carriage, 

\LoT\ax^ 
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Tiger, 

Ferrety 

Fox, 

Beaveri 

Gold, 

SilveFi 

Hair, 

ShUling, 

Sugar, 

Slates, 

The  various  trades  might  also  be  made  the  subjects  of  lessons — the 
shops  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  most  oommoo  domestic  opera* 
tions — thus : — 


Hawk,        • 

Stool, 

link, 

Pigeon, 

Book, 

Cheese, 

Sparrow, 

Paper, 

Sponge, 

Salmon, 

Glass, 

GotuPenfaSi 

Oyster, 

Leather, 

India  Rubber, 

Pear, 

Grass, 

Pen, 

Lead, 

Leaves, 

War, 

Tin, 

Copper, 

Coals, 

Thimble^ 

Iron, 

Stones^ 

Pin, 

Scisson^ 

Needle, 

Honey, 

Shoes, 

Balloon. 

The  making  of 


fTea, 
Bread, 
Butter, 
Cheese, 
Candles, 
Porridge, 
Jam, 

L  Jelly, 


The  Grocer's 
The  Baker's 
The  Butcher's 
The  Greengrocer's 
The  Tailor's 


Shop. 


The  Washing  of  Dishes. 
Scouring  the  Floor. 


As  examples  of  lessons  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  we  maj  subjoin 
the  following : — 

Cleanliness  and  neatness  of  Person, 
Advantages  of  Punctuality, 
Covering  of  Birds, 
Harrowing,  Ploughing,  &c., 
The  principle  of  Weaving, 
Yam  and  Thread. 

50TES  OF  LE8S0K8. — BECOKD  8TA0K. 

15.  We  have  already  given  one  specimen  of  notes  suitable  for  the 
second  stage  under  the  head  **  Elephant."  We  may  also  give  the 
following : — 

Example  I. —  Winnowing  of  Com, 

Why  neee»»ary.  OMeet  of  tcinnoving,  Orain  and  chaff.  Separated  by  wind.  Mddea  ff 
tmnwwing,  a.  I^aturai.  Ofyeetians  to  thU  mode.  b.  Artificial.  The  fannere.  Om^ 
struelion.     Winnuteing  dtffined. 

To  protect  the  grain  when  gprowing  it  has  a  covering — chaff.  As  the  seed  of 
tlie  pea  is  contained  in  a  pod,  and  that  of  the  cherry  in  a  pulpy  substance,  so 
grain  has  a  covering  for  its  protection.  Tliis  covering — this  chaff — ^becomes 
mixed  with  the  grain  when  it  is  thrashed,  and  requires  to  be  separated  from  it 
before  the  grain  is  fit  for  use. 

The  chaff  must  bo  separated  from  the  grain.  We  have  a  heap  of  grain  and 
chaff  combined.  What  we  require  is  the  grain,  not  the  chaff.  What  must  wt 
therefore  do?  We  must  obtain  some  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  chafll  The 
chaff  is  light,  the  grain  is  comparatively  heavy.  Tlie  chaff  is  very  eaaly  blown 
away.  When  you  pull  some  stalks  of  growing  com  from  the  field,  you  nib 
them  in  your  hand,  and  then,  cVmn^u^  x\\<i  '^M\A!(^«i^ltQ'isiQTk&\AsA\A  the  other, 
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JOQ  blow  upon  them.  Why  do  you  do  so?  By  blowing  you  driTO  away  the 
cbaS)  and  leave  the  grain.  The  chaff  can  thus  be  separated  from  the  grain  by 
wind.  Would  such  a  plan  as  this  suit  if  there  was  a  large  heap?  No,  it  would 
be  too  tedious — would  take  too  much  time :  we  must  therefore  derise  some 
other  way. 

Suppose  we  hare  a  bam  with  two  doors  opposite  each  other — a  strong  wind 
is  blowing,  whicli  causes  a  current  of  wind  to  pass  through  the  bam — if  we  now 
throw  up  the  com,  wliat  will  the  current  do  to  the  chaff?  It  will  blow  it  away, 
and  the  grain  will  fall  This  plan  is  adopted,  and  was  once  very  common ; 
only,  instead  of  throwing  up  the  com,  it  was  put  through  a  siere  or  riddle. 
(Show  how.) 

To  winnow  in  this  way,  we  require  to  have  two  doors  opposite  each  othcr^ 
both  oi»en.  We  require  also  wind,  but  this  wo  have  not  always ;  and  even 
when  we  have  wind,  it  might  happen  to  be  raining,  and  the  rain  would  be 
blown  in  along  with  the  wind ;  hence  this  plan  is  not  very  convenient 

If  I  move  this  book  rapidly  backwards  and  forwards  bcfuro  your  face,  wliat 
do  you  feel  ?  Wind.  What  causes  it  ?  (Show  by  this,  and  other  simple  illus- 
trations, that  we  can  produce  currents  of  wind  artificially,  and  these  currents 
may  be  as  strong  as  we  clioose.)  It  is  on  this  principle  tliat  the  flmncrs  are 
constmcted.  There  is  a  wheel,  something  like  the  paddle-wheel  of  a  steam- 
boat Tliis  wheel  is  turned  rapidly  round.  Its  revolution  produces  a  strong 
current  of  wind,  which  is  made  to  play  upon  the  com,  and  thus  the  cliaff  is  sep- 
arated from  tlio  grain. 

Winnowing  is  separating  the  diaff  from  the  grain ;  and  is  commonly  effected 
by  means  of  the  wind  artificially  produced  by  a  machine  called  the  fanners. 

EjcampU  If.— The.  Spider's  We6. 

Fhod  of  tfdder.    How  obtained.    Bf  mean*  of  if  treb.    Web  where  formed.    Qf  what 
formed.    How  formed,    Spider'o  eitadet.    Drjf«kn*tdeticriplioHoftheopiderinherweb. 

The  spider  lives  on  flies  and  small  insects.  TIow  do  we  catch  flies  ?  We 
might  do  it  by  tbe  hand.  The  swallow  catches  them  by  its  mouth,  as  it  darts 
swiftly  tiirough  the  air.  Tlie  spider  has  no  Imndfl,  nor  has  it  the  rapidity  of  tlio 
swallow.  How  then  docs  it  obtain  its  food  ?  If  we  wish  to  catch  mice,  what 
do  we  do?  Wo  set  a  trap.  So  the  spider,  (auffht  by  nutiact,  sets  a  trap  to 
catch  tbe  flics  on  which  it  hves. 

This  trap  is  its  web.  It  cunningly  weaves  a  web  with  which  to  entrap  the 
unwary  flies,  and,  having  entrapped  them,  it  then  feeds  on  them. 

The  house  spider  generally  forms  its  web  in  the  comers  of  a  room  or  window. 
Wliy  in  the  corners?  Because  it  is  more  convenient  to  fix  the  two  ends  of  the 
main  threads  on  the  comere;  and  on  the  window,  because  flies  are  more  numer- 
ous there  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  house.  The  garden  spider,  for  a  like 
reason,  generally  forms  his  web  among  the  bushes,  in  order  to  have  points  on 
which  to  hang  it 

When  we  want  to  make  a  web  we  require  threads.  How  does  the  spider  ob- 
tain threads?  Does  it  buy  them,  as  we  do,  from  a  shop?  No.  The  spider 
has  in  its  body  a  gluey  substance,  fbom  which  it  forms  the  web.  "  Nature  has 
supplied  it  with  a  large  quantity  of  glutinous  matter  within  its  body,  and  with 
five  papilhc  or  teats,  for  spinning  it  into  thread." 

"  When  a  house  or  common  spider  is  about  to  form  a  web,  it  selects  some  com- 
modious and  aecnrf*  spot,  where  iiLSocts  appear  to  bo  m  sut&cvenX  ay^^ii^^nob. 
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It  then  distflfl  a  small  drop  of  its  glatinoas  liquor,  which  is  exceedingly 
ions ;  and,  croeping  np  Uie  wall,  and  joining  its  thread  as  it  proceeds^  daiti 
itvelfj  in  a  very  surprising  manner,  to  the  opposite  station,  where  the  other  end 
of  the  web  is  to  bo  fastened.  The  first  thread  thus  spun,  tho  spider  runs  on  it 
to  and  fro,  assiduously  employed  in  doubling  and  strengthening  it,  as  on  iti 
force  depends  the  strt.>ngth  of  the  whole.  Tlie  scaffolding  being  thus  complete^ 
the  spider  draws  a  number  of  tlireads  parallel  to  the  first,  and  then  crosses  them 
with  others ;  tho  adhesive  substance  of  wliich  they  are  ibnncd  serring  to  bind 
them  together  when  newly  spun."  When  wo  make  a  web,  we  first  lay  thread 
lengthwise,  then  we  insert  others  crosswise ;  so  tho  spider.  Having  tha«!  made 
tho  web,  it  covers  it  over  with  the  gluey  substance,  that  the  feet  of  the  fly  may 
stick  to  it.  It  then  spins  a  small  house  for  itselfj  which  is  connected  with  ths 
web,  where  it  lurks  until  an  unwary  fly  becomes  entangled  in  its  web,  when  it 
sallies  forth  and  instantly  destroys  llie  unhappy  intruder. 

The  treacherous  spider,  when  her  nets  ar«  spread, 

Deep  ambushed  in  her  silent  den  does  lie. 
And  feels,  far  oflT,  the  trembling  of  her  thread. 

Whose  filmj  cord  should  bind  the  stngglinf  fly. 
Then,  if  at  last  she  find  him  fast  beset, 

8he  Issues  forth  and  runs  along  her  loom ; 
Slie  jojrs  to  touch  the  captive  in  her  net, 

And  dragv  the  little  wretch  in  triumph  home. 

Example  III. — Tfie  common  Bat. 

Dfwription  ef.  Betanj^t  to  the  dan  mammalia.  Itn  habits  and  mode  of  living.  Wkv  it  rt- 
i»r$.  Adaptation  to  it*  mode  of  life.  Sentet  of  hearing  and  touch  aeutt.  /Ties  figU^. 
Can  litt  on  a  omall  amount  of  food.    In  vinter  beeomeo  torpid. 

About  tho  size  of  a  mouse,  and  somewhat  similar  in  appearance — ^has  long 
ears,  small  oyes,  four  feet,  and  a  covering  of  soft,  darkisli-colored  hair,  tipped 
with  red.  Feet  fivo  toed.  Each  of  the  fore  feet  has  the  inner  too  loose  from 
the  others,  and  furnished  with  a  hooked  claw ;  the  other  four  are  enveloped  in 
a  tliin,  loose  membrane,  extending  over  all  the  body  except  tho  head,  wIikIi, 
when  tho  toes  are  spread,  form  the  aniinaVs  nvings.  Toes  of  hind  feet  have 
hooked  claws — mouth  provided  with  teeth. 

For  a  long  Mmo  it  was  reckoned  a  bird;  but  it  must  be  ranked  among  the 
nianiraalia,  as  it  brings  forth  its  young  alive,  suckles  them,  and  has  lungs  like 
those  of  quadrupeds. 

It  makes  its  abode  in  holes  of  trees,  caves,  old  ruins,  etc. — is  seen  only  dnrh^ 
4ne,  calm  evenings  of  summer  and  early  autumn.  Why  7  Its  food  consists  of 
small  nocturnal  insects.  It  can  not  support  it^lf  on  the  wing  for  more  than  an 
hour  at  a  time.  Why  ?  Owing  to  the  delicacy  of  its  wings.  It  builds  no  nosL 
Why  ?  It  can  not  easily  raiso  itself  when  resting  on  its  feet  It  hangs  by  ill 
hooked  claws  to  the  side  of  its  hole,  and  in  that  position  suckles  its  young.  It 
passes  tho  most  of  its  time  asleep.  On  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  becomes 
torpid,  and  remains  hanging  to  tlie  side  of  its  holo. 

During  the  day  many  birds  are  clearing  the  air  of  noxious  insects^  but  n 
opening  comes  on,  they  retire  to  rest.  Many  noxious  insects  fly  only  duriiiig 
evening  and  night ;  these  are  preyed  on  by  the  bat 

Most  nocturnal  animals  aro  provided  with  large  eyes.  Train  out  why?  The 
hat  has  small  eyes ;  lhercfv)ni  mnaX  VtQ  adtt^lod  for  finding  its  food  in  the  doik 
by  soino  other  means.    W\ial  oie  \\ie«»*l    ix^  «:iaR»  ^  YR»^cfi%  toBAL  NnodbL  tit 
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ywff  acata  Tnin  <rat  how  the  delicacy  of  these  Benses  enables  the  bat  to  find 
to  Ibod.    Noise  made  bj  the  insects,  and  the  vibration  of  the  air. 

To  prevent  the  insects  being  scared  bj  the  flight  of  the  bat,  it  flies  Tery 
U^^tly,  and  without  noise. 

Bat  the  delicacy  of  its  wings  renders  it  onfit  to  flj  long  at  a  time;  it  must 
therefore  be  enabled  to  live  on  a  small  amoant  of  food.    It  is  so— and  how  ? 

It  sleeps  most  of  its  time;  and  in  winter  and  spring,  when  there  is  no  food 
fcr  it,  it  is  torpid.    God's  wisdok  AifD  goodness. 

Ikample  IV, — Reaping  of  Com. 

C^mwhemripeiteutbythe  hookor$eytke.    Mode  of  cutting  M^ff^tefmnd.    I^fe^qfrain. 

When  cut  a  is  put  iM  ttookt.     Why  1     The  stack  yard. 

When  reaped — whj  not  in  summer,  when  the  com  is  green  ?  It  must  be 
allowed  to  ripen  to  render  the  grain  of  any  use.  Ko  fruit  or  grain  is  of  much 
service  until  it  is  ripe — an  apple— the  potato— wheat,  &c.  Grain  is  ripe  in  au- 
tumn. How  does  the  former  know  when  it  is  ripe? — ^by  its  color  and  by  the 
firmness  of  the  grain,  Ac.  When  ripe  he  cuts  it  Why  not  pluck  it  ? — it  would 
be  difficult — ^it  would  cause  much  earth  to  mingle  with  it,  which  would  be 
difficult  to  remove  again.  Sand  is  not  very  nice  in  broad  or  porridge ;  and  the 
(armcr  keeps  as  much  of  the  sand  out  as  he  can.  Does  he  cut  it  with  a  knife, 
as  you  would  a  stick  7 — no.  Why  not  ? — ^it  would  take  him  too  long  time. 
What  then  does  he  use  ? — ho  uses  either  a  hook  or  a  scythe.  Show  how  they 
•re  shaped,  and  why.  If  he  uses  a  hook,  does  he  work  it  as  he  would  a  scythe? 
no.  Show  how  the  reaper  uses  the  hook— catches  a  handAil  of  com  in  his  left 
hand,  and  cuts  with  the  right  When  using  the  scythe,  does  the  farmer  catch 
the  com  witli  one  of  liis  hands? — why  not? — what  enables  the  scythe  to  cut 
through  ? — why  does  he  cut  it  dose  to  the  ground? 

K  wind  was  blowing,  would  the  farmer  cut  with  or  against  the  wind  ?  What 
wind  most  favorable ?  Why  would  not  the  farmer  cut  in  a  very  high  wind? — 
why  not  in  a  wet,  rainy  day  ?  What  effect  would  the  rain  have  on  the  cxt 
com  ? — hence  what  day  most  suitable  for  harvest  operations  ? — a  dry  day,  with 
a  moderate  wind  blowing. 

When  the  com  is  cut,  does  the  farmer  leave  it  lying  on  the  ground?  What 
does  he  do  ? — he  binds  it  into  sheaves,  and  puts  it  into  stocks — the  shape  of  the 
■tooks.  What  is  the  object  of  so  putting  it  in  stooks  ?  Bring  out  that  when 
uncut,  even  though  ripe,  the  stalks  had  sap  in  them,  and  that  if  they  were  tied 
up  in  sheaves,  and  built  in  the  stack-yard,  they  might  rot  Why  ?  Hence  the 
grain  is  left  in  the  field  until  it  is  quite  dr>'. 

What  is  then  done  with  it  ? — it  is  built  into  stacks — their  shape — why  some- 
times raised  from  the  g^und,  and  hollow  inside. 

Example  V. —  Why  do  we  Water  our  Streets  in  Summer  f 

Stete  tf  streets  in  hot  veather.    Water  cools  the  streets.    Water  cools  the  air.    J^eetstfvsm- 

tering  our  streets. 

In  summer,  if  the  weather  is  hot,  what  happens  to  our  streets? — ^they  become 
parched,  filled  with  du^t  and  very  dLsagroeable.  The  dust,  moreover,  is  injuri- 
ous to  our  clothes,  and  to  goods  in  shops,  where  the  doors  require  to  be  open. 
Show  how  penetrating  is  the  dust  How  may  we  allay  it  ? — by  sprinkling  wa- 
ter on  the  streets,  just  as  a  servant  sprinkles  tea  leaves  otv  \V\q  esx^X  \^^<q!C^ 
beginnings  to  sweep  it    The  sprinkling  of  water  thus  keepa  down  \Xi<d  ^xoX. 
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It  does  more.  On  a  hot  Biunmer  da7,  when  the  son  is  abiningi  how  do  yot 
feel  if  walking  along  the  street  7 — ^reiy  wann.  Which  side  of  the  street  do  yot 
walk  on  7— on  the  side  sheltered  fiom  the  sun.  Why  7 — it  is  cooler  and  men 
pleasant  How  do  the  stones  feel  7 — hot — and  thej  radiate  that  heat  to  the 
atmosphere,  which  also  becomes  hot,  parched,  and  disagreeable.  Sprinkling 
water  on  the  streets  not  onlj  keeps  down  the  dust,  it  cools  the  streets. 

It  does  more.  What  becomes  of  the  water  thus  sprinkled  7 — it  evaporates— 
passes  off  in  the  form  of  vapor.  What  causes  it  so  to  do  7 — heat  Heat  is  the 
cause  of  evaporation ;  but  whence  does  the  water  obtcdn  this  heat  ?  If  joq 
place  your  hand  on  a  piece  of  iron  or  brass,  how  does  your  hand  feel  7^-cold. 
Why  7 — the  iron  or  brass  abstracts  the  heat  from  the  hand — tlie  heat  passes 
from  your  hand  into  the  iron,  which  is  in  contact  with  it  So  here,  the  wann, 
heated  air  is  every  where  around  tlie  water — the  heat  passes  from  it  into  tlie  wa- 
ter, and  so  causes  it  to  evaporate.  But  will  the  air,  having  thus  ported  with  a 
portion  of  its  heat,  be  warmer  or  colder  than  before  7— colder.     It  will  be  cooled. 

The  watering  of  our  streets  not  only  keeps  down  the  dust,  but  it  also  cools 
the  streets  and  the  air,  and  makes  it  more  pleasant  for  people  to  move  about 

Example  VI.— The  Duck, 

#bnfi  and  $hape.    Itt  mode  tf  life  determineB  the  kind  qf  covering,  the  euppfy  tfoO,  the  pad- 

tion  rfltgo  m\d  kind  tfjeet^  and  the  biU.    Veee. 

The  Duck  is  about  the  size  of  a  hen — about  23  inches  in  length — 35  in  girth 
— and  weighs  about  2.}  lbs.  Exhibit  picture  of— has  two  legs,  placed  pret^ 6r 
back — effect  of  this — too  much  weight  in  front — hence  when  walking  how  does 
it  appear  7     Clumsy,    Covered  witli  feathers — ^bill— eyes,  Ac. 

Aquatic — ^picture  out  the  term — Olives  partly  on  water,  partly  on  land.  Feeds 
on  insects,  grubs,  and  grain.  Trace  the  connection  that  subsists  between  its 
living  in  water  and  its  covering — what  might  the  water  do— make  it  cold— 
hence  what  7  A  thick  downy  covering — where  7  On  those  parts  which  are 
most  exposed  to  the  water,  t.  e.  on  breast  and  belly — note  the  wisdom  in  this— 
specific  provision  for  a  specific  want 

Again  what  does  water  do  to  the  feathers — ruffles  them — ^now  what  may  yon 
observe  ducks  doing  on  a  rainy  day  7 — picking  and  dressing  their  feathers.  Koto 
the  oil-— compare  it  in  this  respect  with  a  droukit  hen — again  a  specific  provis- 
ion for  a  specific  want 

Compare  legs  with  those  of  the  hen — what  difference  7 — shorter.  Why? 
Long  leg^  would  interfere  with  its  motion  when  swimming.  Compare  feet  with 
those  of  the  hen — they  are  webbed — why  7  Show  how  it  uses  them.  Bring 
out  at  this  point  tlie  reason  why  tlie  legs  are  placed  far  back — ^illustration—in 
driving  a  boat  are  the  oars  exactly  in  the  middle — why  7  Again  a  greater 
weight  in  front  enables  the  animal  to  plunge  its  head  more  easily  beneath  the 
water. 

Compare  its  bill  with  that  of  hen — what  difference  do  yon  observe — ^the  dock'i 
is  shaped  like  a  spoon — why  7  Show  Uie  nature  of  its  nostrils,  which  act  likt 
A  sieve  in  separating  the  food  from  the  mud — the  tongue  also  is  rery  broad. 

Eggs— Feathers— Flesh. 

Example  VII.— The  Nests  of  Birds. 

Heads. — \.  The  >3Bie  ot  \.V\q  tL<«^ 
2.  When  fotmed. 
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8.  What  determines  the  sitnatioiL 
4.  What  determines  the  materiaL 
6.  What  determines  the  size. 
6.  Particular  examples. 

0.  The  thrash. 

h.  The  lark. 

e.  The  eagle. 

Exampk  VIII. — The  making  of  Grain  into  MeaL 

I 

Heads. — 1.  Why  grain  requires  to  be  ground. 
2.  The  process, 
a.  The  drying — its  object. 
h.  The  separation  of  the  husk. 
e.  TIio  sifting. 
d  The  grinding. 

16.  AH  the  subjects  given  under  the  first  stage  may  very  appro- 
priately be  gone  over  in  the  second,  somewhat  in  the  manner  indica- 
ted in  the  example  **  The  Duck."  The  various  parts  of  the  animal 
— their  relations  to  one  another — the  structure,  and  the  connection 
between  it  and  the  habits  and  modes  of  life,  may  be  thus  exhibited 
more  fully  than  was  possible  in  tlie  first  stage ;  and  the  lessons  thus 
made  the  means  of  communicating  much  useful  information,  and  of 
developing  the  faculty  of  observation  and  the  power  of  deducing 
simple  but  very  important  inferences.  In  addition,  however,  to  the 
list  of  lessons  already  given,  we  may  subjoin  as  specimens  the 
following : — 

The  eye — ^its  position  and  protection. 

The  manufacture  of  salt  from  sea- water. 

The  manufacture  of  wool  into  thread. 

The  common  pump. 

The  thrasliing  of  corn. 

What  is  smoke— how  may  it  bo  consumed. 

Comparison  between  hen  and  duck. 

Comparison  between  cat  and  dog. 

Comparison  between  lion  and  tiger. 

Comparison  between  elephant  and  camelopard,  ftc 

Glass—of  what  composed  and  how  manufactured. 

Paper — how  and  iVom  what  manufactured. 

Tears — their  nature  and  use. 

What  ouglit  to  be  the  exposure  of  our  gardens. 

How  to  prepare  good  tea. 

Why  does  a  gardener  cover  his  flower-bods  with  matting  in  a  clear  calm 

night 
What  kind  of  clothing  should  we  wear  in  winter? 
The  evil  effects  of  tight  lacing — of  tight  boots,  Ac. 
The  beaks  of  birds — why  di/Terence  in? 
Whidt  is  warmer — a  sheet  or  blanket 
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The  preceding  examples  will  indicate  to  the  jotrng  teacher  the  wide 
field  from  which  he  may  cull  the  Bubjects  of  oral  lessons. 

KOTES  or  LESBOKS. — 8TA0B  THIBD. 

17.  In  regard  to  the  class  of  lessons  suitable  for  the  third  stage  we 
beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  paragraph  7.  The  train  of  reasoning  is 
considerably  longer  in  the  following  specimens  than  in  any  of  those 
previously  given. 

Example  I. — The  Thermometer. 

Mtaning  nf  word.  Varioua  mode*  of  determining  the  amount  of  heat.  KfftrtB  of  ktat  em- 
atant.  Expansion /urn  iahea  meaaure  of  heat.  Expanaion  oftiquida  nutat  aititnhle.  Mer- 
cury commonly  employed.  Glaaa  Tuh€.  Uott  graduated.  The  Scale,  Om/i'i  i  udt. 
FTanrenheii'a.    Reaumur'a.    Jiute  reduced  to  the  aame  atandard. 

Means  heatrmeasure,  aa  inBtrument  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  heat  in  any 
given  substance. 

There  ore  various  modes  of  determining  the  amount  of  heat^  e.  g.  the  icueef 
touch;  this  is  variable  in  dilTerout  individuals,  and  in  the  same  individual  in  dif> 
ferent  states  of  the  body.  What  is  warm  to  one  may  be  cold  to  another, 
and  vice  versa;  this  consequently  would  not  suit — so  of  other  modes. 

The  effects  of  heat  under  given  circumstances  are  constant  for  all  places;  one 
of  its  effects  is  expansion.  Heat  expands  bodies,  and  that  uniformly  in  all 
countries,  according  to  the  amount  of  it  Expansion  may  eonaequaUly  be  asnmei 
08  a  measure  of  heai. 

Solids  expand  under  heat,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  cosily  apprecia- 
ble. Gases  expand  too  much  to  be  conveniently  employed.  Liquids  expand 
not  so  much  as  gases,  but  more  than  solids,  and  more  uniformly  than  either. 
Hence  the  expansion  of  liquids  is  employed  ai  Oie  measure  of  heat 

Mercury  expands  very  uniformly,  and  is  most  commonly  employed ;  and  fty 
observing  its  e^^Kinsion  and  contraction^  weJmvea  sufficiently  accuraie  measwrt  of 
heat 

For  conyonienco  sake,  the  mercury  is  confined  in  a  tube,  containing  a  bulb  at 
one  extremity,  and  closed  at  the  other — tube  made  of  glass — why  ?  (Exhibit 
model,  or  draw  one  on  blackboard.)    Show  how  the  tube  is  formed. 

To  enable  us  to  read  off  the  different  amounts  of  heat  in  any  substance  at  dif* 
ferent  times,  the  tube  has  a  scale  fixed  to  it — how  formed  ?  Two  points  are 
selected  as  the  extremes,  these  points  are  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  wa* 
tcr — plunge  the  tube  into  water  when  in  the  act  of  (teezing,  and  mark  where 
the  mercury  stands  in  the  tube,  (mark  it  on  your  drawing,)  and  you  have  the 
freezing  point.  Again,  plunge  it  into  water  when  boiling,  mark  where  the  mer- 
cury stands,  and  you  have  the  boiling  point  Call  these  two  points  any  num- 
bers you  choose,  say,  0  and  100 ;  divide  in  this  case  the  intermediate  space  into 
100  equal  parts,  and  you  have  the  scale.    These  equal  spaces  are  called  degree& 

Such  a  Tlicrmomoter  is  called  the  Centigrade — why?  centvtm  and  gradMS, 

The  one  generally  used  in  this  country  is  called  IbhrenheiCs — why  7    In  it 

Ihe  freezing  point  of  Wcitcr  is  marked  as  32,  and  the  boiling  point  as  212.    The 

intermediate  space  is  divided  into  2 1 2 — .32=1 80  equal  spaces  or  degrees.    Show 

why  Fahrenheit  employed  these  numbers. 

Another  one,  calltd  Rtaumufs,  \\ma  \\\<i  Vwo  vi\»\a^cwA.%X^  %sA  SO  respecC- 

ivciy. 
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It  ifl  euj  to  rednea  Oiem  to  (he  game  standard^  thus,  the  disUnce  between  tbo 
two  fixed  points  in  the  Centigrade  is  100,  and  in  Falirenheit's  is  180.  Thc7are 
to  one  another  as  100  to  180,  or  as  5  to  9,  and  so  with  Reaumur's,  Ac 


Example  II. — The  Barometer, 

Meaming  ^  woord.  How  eotutrueted.  Prt—urt  of  atmoophere  vaHe».  Scale.  Omneetiom 
between  aimoopkeric  preaoure  and  wealher.  Conneelion  betwetn  atmotpherie  preemrt  attd 
height.    Marke  on  common  barometer. 

Is  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  air. 

Take  a  glass  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  open  at  the  other,  fill  it  with  a  liquid, 
lay  mercury,  put  your  finger  on  the  open  end,  reverse  it^  and  plunge  the  open 
end  into  a  vessel  containing  mercury,  taking  care  that  no  air  gets  into  the  tube. 
Suppose  the  tube  to  be  33  or  34  inches  in  length,  will  all  the  mercury  in  the 
tube  sink  down  into  the  vessel  ?  No.  TV'hy  not  ?  The  pressure  of  the  air  on 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  vessel  supports  the  mercury  in  the  tube. 
What  height  of  mercury  will  the  atmosphere  in  ordinary  circumstances  sustain  ? 
About  30  inches.  In  this  case,  therefore,  wo  have  a  space  of  about  3  or  4  inches 
above  the  mercury  in  which  there  is  no  air.    (Bring  out  this  point  clearly.) 

The  atmosphere  does  not  in  all  circumstances  exert  the  same  pressure. 
Sometimes  the  pressure  is  greater — sometimes  it  is  less.  When  the  pressure 
increases  will  it  support  more  or  less  mercury  7  Whether,  therefore,  will  the 
mercury  rise  or  fall — and  so  wlien  the  pressure  is  less.  Tlius,  the  riae  or  fall  of 
the  mercury  in  the  tube  is  an  index  to  tlie  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  any 
g^ven  time  or  place.  To  enable  us  to  read  off  the  difference  of  pressure  thus 
exhibited,  a  scale  is  attached  to  the  barometer.  As  the  mercury  in  this  country 
never  sinks,  at  the  sea  level,  below  27,  or  rises  above  31,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  more  tlian  these  marked  on  the  scale.  Where  the  instnmient,  however,  ia 
employed  for  meteorological  purposes,  the  scale  must  descend  much  lower. 

Bring  out  the  connection  between  atmospheric  pressure  and  the  state  of  the 
weather.  When  the  weather  is  good,  the  pressure  is  greater  than  when  the 
weather  is  bad;  hence  the  mercury  will  stand  higher  in  good  than  in  bad 
weather.  Before  a  storm  the  mercury  sinks  rapidly ;  hence  it  is  used  to  indi- 
cate the  weather;  is  called  a  weather-glass.  Show  its  use  to  the  fiirmer,  the 
sailor,  Ac 

Show,  also,  that  as  we  ascend,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  becomes  less^ 
and  the  mercury  sinks;  hence  it  is  used  as  a  means  of  determining  heights. 

Explain  the  terms  which  are  marked  on  the  common  wheel  barometer.  Show 
how  unsafe  it  is  to  trust  to  them — ^they  often  indicate  the  very  opposite  of  what 
actually  happens. 

Example  III. — Dno. 

Waierif  vapor.    The  earth  a  good  radiator.    Radiation  eoola  the  eurfaee  of  the  earth.    Dew 

formed.    Application. 

The  atmosphere  alwujrs  contains  a  certain  amount  of  watery  vapor.  Its  ca- 
pacity for  vapor  depends  on  its  heat  Cool  the  atmosphere,  it  ^ill  contain  less 
—increase  its  heat,  it  will  contain  more  vopor. 

The  earth,  during  the  day,  when  the  sun  is  sinning,  absorbs  a  large  ama£nt 
of  heat.  In  the  evening,  when  the  sun  has  set,  the  earth  radiates  its  heat  very 
rapidly.  Tliis  radiation  soon  cools  its  surface.  Tlie  air  coming  in  contact  with 
tliis  cooled  surface,  parts  with  its  caloric  to  the  earth.  Its  temperature  Is  tUu& 
reduced,  and,  as  a  conaequonce,  its  capcCcity  for  watery  'vu^t  \a  dJiSD^MSi\Qj^ 
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The  vapor  it  containa  is  oondensed,  and  ia  deposited  in  the  fonn  of  dew.  mat* 
trate  by  bringing  a  cold  bottle  into  a  wann  room.  What  happens  7  The  mois- 
ture inside  the  window  of  a  warm  room,  when  it  is  cold  without,  kc 

If  tliis  be  so,  where  will  dew  be  most  readily  and  most  profusely  formedT 
On  those  substances  which  radiate  heat  Such  is  the  fact  llow  can  you  atop 
the  formation  of  dew?  By  stopping  the  radiation.  Show  how  gardeners  take 
advantage  of  this.  Will  there  be  more  dew  on  a  clear  than  on  a  cloudy  night? 
Why  on  a  dear  night? 

Example  IV. — I%e  Land  and  Sea  Breeze. 

Imtroduetian.  Land  a  better  cAwrber  of  heat  than  voter.  JS/Tecte  produced  6y  ife  greater 
abeurbing  power.  Land  a  better  radiator  than  neater.  Js^ede  y'  thie.  Cauae  ^tkeat 
breeteu. 

You  have  been  by  the  sea^shore — ^you  have  been  at  the  bathing.  In  what 
direction  did  you  obson*e  the  wind  blowing  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ?  To  the 
land — from  the  sea  to  the  land.  In  the  evening,  when  the  sun  had  set,  and 
when  the  ground  began  to  cool,  in  what  direction  did  the  wind  blow  ?  From 
the  land  to  the  sea. 

Brmg  out  clearly  the  (act  that  the  earth  is  a  better  absorber  of  heat  than  the 
sea — that  the  temperature  of  the  sea  remains  in  all  places  and  at  all  tiroes  far 
more  equable  than  that  of  the  land.  In  bathing  on  a  hot  day,  you  miuit  have 
felt  the  water  cold,  and  the  sand  and  rocks  on  the  sea-shore  almost  insufferable 
hot 

When  the  sun  has  risen  to  some  height  in  the  heavens,  the  earth  rapidly  ab- 
sorbs his  heating  rays,  and  so  becomes  worm.  The  air  coming  in  contact  with  this 
lieatcd  surface,  becomes  also  heated,  is  rarefied,  and  its  equilibrium  destroyed. 
How  can  the  equilibrium  bo  restoretl  ? — ^by  the  accession  of  cold  currents — 
whence  will  tliese  come  ?  The  sea  does  not  absorb  heat  so  rapidly  as  the  land 
— its  temperature  remains  more  uniform — ^henco,  while  the  air,  resting  on  the 
land,  is  heated  and  rarefied,  that  on  the  sea  remains  coUd  in  comparison — ac- 
cordingly the  cold  air  from  the  sea  will  flow  in  upon  the  land  to  restore  the 
equilibrium. 

Again,  the  earth  not  only  absorl)s  rapidly,  it  also  radiates  its  heat  very 
quickly — ^it  parts  with  it  far  more  rapidly  than  the  sea.  Hence,  when  the  son 
has  set,  the  earth  cools  rapidly — ^becomes  colder  tlian  the  neighboring  sea.  The 
air  resting  on  the  land  partakes  of  this  coldness;  and  being  thus  denser  than  the 
air  resting  on  the  sea,  flows  in  upon  the  sea^  until  an  equilibrium  is  restored. 

Tlie  land  and  sea  breeze  is  thus  produced  by  the  different  absorbing  and  radi- 
ating powers  of  the  land  and  water. 
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Example  V. —  Why  does  Ice  float  f 

fxpande  bodiea.     Effj^ct  of  this.     Cold  contmcta^  and  ao  rendera  bodiea  apfcifiieaR^  hiwh 
Wf.  wtnUd  expect  ice  to  aink.     What  would  happen  if  ice  aunh.    leejioata.     Whff 
i  law  of  contraction  it  arreated.     Wiadom. 

Heat  expends  bodies,  and  makes  them  specifically  lighter:  when,  if  liquidi^ 
tliey  rise  to  the  surface  and  float.  The  part  of  a  substance  that  is  lightest  floati 
— thus  the  cream  on  milk — the  dross  in  the  proccM  of  reflning,  Ac. 

Cold,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  rule,  contracts  bodies,  and  so  renders  them  spe- 
cWcaUy  heavier.    Ice  is  produced  by  cold,  or  by  the  abstraction  of  heat ;  and  if 
water  continued  to  contract  during  \.\ve  ^VioXft  vtocft»  ^'l  ^\i^\a»kM2ra^  the  ice^ 
when  formed,  would  bo  speciftcaWy  YieaVwix  \>aasi  \ii»  \s5A«t-\i\a%  ^fwtot^  «iL 
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would  sink  to  tlie  bottom.  If  the  odd  itiU  continued,  a  new  kyer  oTioe  would 
be  formed  on  the  euHhoe,  and  when  fonned  it  woold  alao  sink ;  and  eo  on,  layer 
after  layer  woold  form  and  sink,  so  k>ng  aa  the  cold  was  sufficient  to  fleece  the 
water. 

Ficture  out  the  Gonsequences  of  this,  eepeciallj  in  high  latitudes— the  riveim 
and  lakes  would  become  one  mass  of  ice,  which  all  the  heat  of  summer  would 
not  melt ;  all  life  would  die,  and  these  part  of  the  earth  would  become  a  dreary, 
k!y  solitude. 

But  ice,  when  formed,  docs  not  sink — it  floats  on  the  surface  of  water,  like 
cream  on  milk,  or  dross — hence  it  must  be  lighter  than  the  under-lying  water; 
but  to  make  it  lighter  what  must  have  taken  place  in  the  process  of  its  forma- 
tkm? — ^it  must  have  expanded.  Here  state  the  remarkable  fact,  that  when  wa- 
ter has  cooled  down  to  39  y  F.,  the  contracting  process  is  suddenly  arrested, 
and  it  begins  to  expand,  and  continues  to  expand  until  it  forms  into  ice 
—supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  mode  in  which  the  crystals  of  ice  arrange 
themselves. 

But  whatever  the  cause  of  the  expansion,  tlio  beneficial  effects  of  it  are  evi- 
dent  enougti,  and  furnish  a  striking  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
•11-wise  God. 

Example  VJ. — AppliccUum  of  Oie  foregoing  Lesaon. 

Hbam. — 1.  a.  Why  do  water  pipes  frequently  burst  in  fhMtf 
h.  How  may  this  be  prevented  ? 

2.  Danger  of  allowing  water  in  winter  to  get  into  chinks,  etc.,  of  build- 

ings.   Why? 

3.  Show  how  the  principle  may  account  for  many  ot  the  convulsions 

of  nature. 

Example  VII. — Locality  often  determines  Cvatom. 

Bgffpf*  tta  phytical  Jtmturta^  etc.  Seat  of  empire.  Ohffctt  <f  wortAijp.  U^erw  people  reepeei 
their  dead.  T*he  toil  of  Egypt  unfit/or  burying  in.—  Why  J—Anaretuft*  of.  Entomhinm 
M  roeko—Jirel  reoulto  ^.    Smbalnung—eharoeter  t*f  determined  by  the  EgyptiaH*»  beUef. 

Egypt — a  long  valley  formed  by  opposite  ranges  of  mountains ;  the  river  Nile 
flowing  between.  Soil  naturally  dry  and  sandy.  Climate  dry  and  hot — rain 
seldom  falling — its  vegetetion  depending  chiefly  on  the  Nile  overflowing  ita 
banks,  thus  moistening  the  soil,  and  leaving  a  covering  of  mud.  Its  mountains 
abound  with  caves,  wherein  the  hyena,  jackal,  and  many  other  beasts  of  prey, 
have  their  abodes. 

Was  early,  and  for  a  long  time,  the  seat  of  a  great  empire.  Mention  their 
idolatry — some  of  tlie  ol)jects  of  their  worship.  Many  of  the  native  animals^ 
which  they  embalmed  and  kept  in  their  temples. 

Every  people  pay  great  respect  to  their  dead.  The  Egyptians  did  so  espec- 
ially. Refer  to  their  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls.  The  soil,  because  of 
its  sandy  nature,  and  owing  to  the  dr^'ness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  prevalent 
winds,  WAS  unfit  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  Why  ?  Wind  obliterates  the  marks 
of  the  graves — the  hyena  and  jackal  could  easily  dig  up  tlie  dead  bodies.  How 
the  Kg}'ptiiui8  would  be  horrified.  Even  near  cities,  which  were  planted  near 
the  Nile,  the  graves  would  be  obliterated  by  the  mud  deposited  by  the  NCe 
when  it  overflowed  its  banks.  How  would  this  affect  the  Egyptians?  Set 
them  to  find  out  pUicos  of  security  for  their  dead.  WVker«  oouVi  XVv«^  Xax^^  Qi^ 
either  liMnd  mouutaina  looked  down  on  them,  disp\ayui|(  oKfOi— ^^y^^M^v^^dMsc^ 
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Thej  did  so.  The  result— in  a  few  days  they  ooold  not  enter  them.  Whj? 
tiie  effluvia  arisiDg  from  decompoflition  caused  by  the  heat  of  the  aimoepbera. 
What  then  ?  They  must  dispose  of  their  dead;  and  thej  desired  to  have  then 
safe,  and  free  from  disgusting  sights  and  smells.  What  then  7  They  knew  how 
to  preserve  the  animals  they  worshiped— do  so  with  their  dead  relatives — benoe 
embalming.  Train  out  why  they  laid  out  such  expenses  on  embalming — ^their 
belief  in  transmigration  of  souls.  Thus  explain  the  murmuring  of  the  Israelites 
when  Pharaoh's  host  was  behind,  the  Red  Sea  in  front,  and  high  mountains  on 
either  side  of  them.  "  Because  there  were  no  graves  in  Egypt,  hast  thou  taken 
us  to  die  in  the  wilderness  ?  " — Esoodus  c  xiv.  v.  11. 

Example  VIL—Rice, 

€kmdition9  neetMary  to  itt  rnwth.  Air  and  light.  Heat.  Moi&hm.  Where  fiil/Bkd 
Natural  region  of  ri'ec.  Jlforfe  iff  entfure.  Nature  ^/ruit.  Natiana  who  live  on  riee. 
How  prepared  fvt  food. 

Assimie  as  known  the  general  (act  that  vegetables  require  light,  air,  heat  and 
moisture.  In  all  parts  of  the  earth  the  first  two  conditions  are  fulfilled,  and,  in 
BO  far  as  tliey  are  concerned,  all  plants  miglit  grow  every  where.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  air  and  light,  rice  requires  a  certain  amount  of  heat  and  moisture. 

It  will  not  thrive  well  unless  there  be  a  summer  temperature  of  at  least  T304 
of  Fahrenheit.  This  at  once  fixes  its  locality  to  a  certain  extent  (Mark  off  on 
the  map  the  countries  which  have  this  temperature-^  t.  those  lying  about  40O 
on  each  side  of  the  equator,  more  or  less  according  to  those  circumstances  which 
determine  climate.) 

But  even  within  these  limits  it  will  not  grow  everywhere — e.  g.  not  generally 
in  the  west  of  Asia,  in  Persia,  Arabia,  &c  Why?  Because,  although  there  is 
a  sufficient  amount  of  heat,  there  is  not  sufficient  moisture.  A  great  abundance 
of  water  is  necessary  to  its  growth.  This  is  found  in  the  S.  E.  of  Asia,  the  In- 
dian Peninsulas,  China,  Japan,  United  States,  Italy,  and  certain  parts  of  Africa 
—hence  the  rice  will  grow  in  these  districts. 

We  have  thus  the  habitat  of  rice— but  even  in  the  districts  mentioned,  where 
we  have  all  the  conditions  specified,  rice  will  grow  in  certain  quarters  better 
than  in  others.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  each  plant  has  a  natural  locality,  where 
it  flourishes  best 

Show  how  it  requires  to  be  covered  with  water — ^where  the  rivers  do  not  nat- 
urally overflow  their  banks,  and  how  is  this  done  ?  By  irrigation.  Refer  to 
tlie  vale  of  Lombardy  and  the  Po.  Picture  out  the  scene.  Show  how  long  it 
remains  under  water — in  the  ground — mode  of  reaping,  Ac. 

It  produces  a  greater  return  in  proportion  to  the  ground  under  cultivation 
than  any  other  grain,  but  tliis  is  counterbalanced  by  the  fiict  that  it  contains  a 
larger  amount  of  starch  and  a  less  amount  of  gluten  than  any  other  grain— -con- 
sequently, bulk  for  bulk — it  is  less  stimulating  and  nutritbus.  It  is  also  desti- 
tute of  fatty  substances,  so  that,  like  all  substances  consisting  chiefly  of  starch, 
it  is  not  well  fitted,  if  used  alone,  to  support  life,  although  it  is  very  advantageous 
and  economical  when  forming  a  portion  of  the  food  of  man. 

What  nations  live  on  rice — what  is,  in  general,  their  disposition  ?    CSan  you 
trace  any  connection  between  their  soft,  dull,  phlegmatic  temperament^  and  the 
iooA  on  which  they  live. 
This  pert  would,  of  co\inie,  \)e  f^^^^i  \o  ^^sr-^ras  tux  i^bAwct  ean  easi^  sop- 
Jii/ the  seoemary  noftei. 
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Esaampte  IX.— The  QMon  Pktnl 

HxAoa— 1.  Conditionfi  necetsaiy  to  iti  growth. 

2.  Where  fiilflUGd. 

3.  How  grown. 

4.  How  prepared  for  manufkctare. 

6.  Its  importance  to  Britain,  and  the  desirableness  of  haying  a  npply 

from  our  own  Colonics. 
6w  In  which  of  tliem  might  it  be  profitably  cultivated. 

Etample  X. — Ootanic  CwrrenU, 

Head& — 1.  Eflbcts  of  heat  on  waters  of  the  ocean. 

2.  Effect  of  oartirs  diurnal  revolution. 

3.  Combined  effects  of  these  two  influences. 

4.  Effects  of  interposition  of  masses  of  land,  Ac. 

6.  Trace  these  various  effects  in  one  known  current 

18.  We  have  already,  in  the  chapter  on  Geography,  given  a  list 
of  subjects  suitable  for  oral  lessons  in  the  third  stage.  Similar  les- 
sons should  be  g^iven  on  the  various  points  of  natural  science.  We 
shall  specify  a  few  as  mere  examples. 

Lessons  on  Heat — 

Communication  of  heat 

Conduction  of  heat 

Radiation  of  heat 

What  bodies  radiate  best  7 

Distribution  of  heat 

How  maj  heat  be  distributed? 

Absorption  of  heat 

What  kind  of  clothes  most  suitable  for  summer  and  winter  wear  T 

Expansion  and  contraction. 

Thermometer. 

Liqucfiiction. 

Vaporation. 

Elasticity  of  steam — Steam  Engine. 

Lessons  on  Mechanics — 

Levers — Practical  examples  o£ 

Wheel  and  axle. 

Pulleys — Advantages  o£ 

Inclined  Plane  \ 

Wedge  >■  Practical  examples  oC 

Screw  ) 

Lessons  on  Pneumatics — 
Elasticity  of  Air. 
Pressure  of  Atmosphere. 
Air  Pump— Common  Pump— Forcing  Pump. 
Fire  En/rine,  kc 
PhUo9ophy  oTdrsutghts— evil  effects  ot-^preveatMiik,  to. 
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Lenonaon  Optics — 

Reflection  and  Refraction  of  light 
Description  of  the  eye — use  of  spectacles^  kc 
Telescope — ^Microscop^— Sfagic  Lantern,  fto. 

At  examples  of  lessons  of  a  miscellaneous  description,  we  may  subjcmi 
the  following : — 

Ventilation — of  private  dwellings — ^public  buildings,  fto. 

Evils  of  bad  ventilation— dry  rot — ^fire  damp,  Ac. 

Why  is  it  dangerous  to  drink  cold  water  when  the  body  is  much  heated? 

IVhy  is  it  dungcrous  to  bathe  when  the  body  is  much  heated? 

Tlie  circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  connection  between  health  and  a  constant  supply  of  pure  air. 

Where  ought  a  bed  to  be  placed — near  the  floor  or  at  some  distance  from  it 

The  earnest  teacher  can  easily  find  subjects  of  lessons  suitable  for 
srery  stage  of  progress.  The  more  common  the  objects  are,  the 
better,  as  they  will  thus  appeal  more  directly  to  tbe  interest  of  the 
children,  and  will  tend  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  ooncems 
of  every-day  life. 


XIV.   LESSON  ON  COLOR. 

BT   D.   B.    HAT. 


TiiERE  are  three  distinct  kinds  of  color  in  nature,  viz.,  jrellow,  red,  and  blufi. 
Pie  first  is  most  allied  to  light,  and  is  a  color  having  no  characteristic  tone; 
the  second  is  characterized  bj  warmth  of  tone ;  and  the  third  hj  coolness  of 
tone.  Yellow,  red,  and  blue,  are  called  the  primary  colors,  because  out  of 
their  various  modes  of  combination  all  other  colors,  either  in  nature  or  art, 
ore  produced.  The  three  colors  which  arise  from  the  binary  union  of  these 
primary  colors  are  orange,  purple,  and  green,  orange  being  composed  of  yellow 
and  red — ^purple,  of  red  and  blue — and  green  of  blue  and  yellow;  they  aro 
therefore  called  secondary  colors.  All  other  colors  in  nature  and  art  arise 
from  the  union  of  the  whole  three  primary  colors,  under  an  infinite  variety  of 
modifications,  in  respect  to  the  relative  proportions  in  which  they  are  combined. 

White  and  black  represent  light  and  darkness,  and  are  not  therefore  consid- 
ered as  colors.  When  yellow,  red,  and  blue,  of  corresponding  intensities,  are 
united  together  in  equal  quantities,  a  neutral  gray,  similar  to  the  union  of  white 
and  black,  is  the  result;  because  It  la  the  nature  of  these  colors,  when  in  triple 
union,  to  neutralize  each  other. 

These  simple  facts  would  clearly  exhibit  themselves  in  a  diagram  constructed 
like  tlio  accompanying  one  (but  without  the  dotting  and  straight  lining  by  which 
color  is  there  represented,)  by  coloring  the  space  within  the  two  curved  lines 
D  A  F  and  D  0  F  with  pure  yellow— the  space  with  the  similar  lines  D  B  E  and 
D  P  E  with  pure  red— end  Uie  space  within  the  sunilar  lines  E  C  F  and  E  N  E 
with  pure  blue. 

The  colors  thus  put  together  must  be  of  equal  intensity,  and  quite  transpar- 
ent Qambogo  yellow,  crimson  lake,  and  Prussian  blue,  are  quite  suitable  for 
ordinary  purposes  of  this  kind.  Each  color  should  bo  thoroughly  dry  before 
the  other  is  put  on,  and  thou  applied  quickly  in  order  to  prevent  the  washing  up 
of  those  first  laid  on.  By  this  means  the  space  D  A  F  L  remains  yellow,  D  B 
E  G  red,  and  E  G  F  M  blue,  while  the  space  D  G  L  is  orange  color,  E  G  M 
puri)Ie,  F  L  M  green,  and  the  center  space  G  L  M  gray,  all  arranged  in  luumo- 
nious  order,  both  as  to  that  of  succession  and  union. 

The  primary  and  secondary  colors  follow  each  other  in  the  order  of  a  primary 
and  secondary'  alternately,  as  in  the  rainbow.  The  yellow,  which  being  neutral 
as  to  tone  unites  with  the  warm-toned  red  on  the  one  side  in  the  production  of 
orange,  and  on  the  other  side  with  the  cool-toned  blue  in  the  production  of 
green,  while  the  red  and  blue  neutralize  their  respective  warmth  and  coolness 
in  the  production  of  the  secondary  purple.  The  manner  in  which  the  most 
powerful  harmonies  of  color  occur  within  this  circle  is  as  follows :— on  tlie  line 
A  E  we  find  opposed  to  the  neutral-toned  primary  color  7e\\o\7^  \)[v^  v^^^^Xki^aars 
color  purple^  in  which  the  warm-toned  primary  color  Tod,  «xA  \daA  cx^Aou^ 
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primaiy  color  blue,  bare  mataallj  Dcutnliied  udi  other,  md  tberobr  eeufi- 
tuting  purple,  the  true  linnnonic  accompaniment  tu  fellow.  On  tlie  line  B  F, 
we  find  oppoecd  to  tlio  warm-toned  piimiuy  color  red,  the  lecoDdaty  celot 
green,  in  wtiich  the  cool-toned  primary  color  blue  it  united  with  tlie  ncotnl- 
toned  primarf  color  yellow,  tlius  coofltitating  green,  the  true  luumonic  accunt- 
paniment  to  red.  On  tlio  line  D  C,  we  find  oppoaed  to  the  cool-toned  primaiy 
color  blue,  the  sccondarj  color  orange,  in  which  tho  warm-toned  primary  color 
red  is  united  with  the  neulral-toned  primacy  color  yellow  tLiu  conatituting 
oncge  color,  tho  true  lumuonic  accompaniment  to  blue. 


Ttit  priBMiy  colotB  ma)'  be  represented  ai  fbllows:— 
TiiLow  tf  Kaa  br 


W: 


The  otmtraat  between  each  of  these  throe  pairs  oT  hannonizing  colon,  ia  re- 
lieved by  the  neutral  gruy  which  occuni  in  tlic  fpocc  G  L  U. 

These  varieties  of  tone  in  the  three  primary  colors  thus  produce  that  haraio- 
uy  to  which  tho  eyo  reaponda  with  bo  inui'li  delight  w1)ca  dwelling  npon  the 
beauties  of  luiture;  and  a  proiicr  Itnowled)^  or  llii»  «ipeciL-s  of  hamwuy  would 
enable  us  to  render  trul;f  beautttul  mmt^-  of  tlus  moat  «mplo  prodocti  of  oor 
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HiSTORT  or  THB  Church  or  Christ  in  Chronological  Tables.  By  H.  B. 
Smith,  D.  D.    Scribner,  124  Grand  Street,  New  York. 

In  these  Sjnchronuitic  Tables,  Dr.  Smith  lias  given  us  the  best  condensed  view 
of  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  with  the  great  events  of  oontemporane- 
ooa  secular  history,  and  the  state  of  literature,  philosophy  and  culture,  which 
we  have  seen  brought  together  in  a  single  volume,  or  made  available  for  imme- 
diate reference.  Nothing  but  a  personal  examination  can  g^ve  the  scholar- and 
general  reader  an  idea  of  its  comprehensiveness  and  accuracy.  Fourfold  tho 
cost  of  this  work  ($6.00,)  will  not  bring  together  so  much  valuable  matter — and 
then  to  get  the  same  facts  for  any  one  period  will  require  the  consultation  of  a 
dozen  volumes  at  an  expense  of  time,  and  comparison  of  dates  and  statements, 
which  but  few  readers  can  afford  to  give.  We  have  examined  tliis  work  with 
admiration,  and  gratitude  to  the  learned  author. 

Colton*s  School  Atlas.    New  York :  Iverson,  Phinney  k  Co. 

Those  are  the  best  specimens  of  Maps  for  School  purposes  which  wo  have 
seen  from  tho  American  press.  In  clearness,  accuracy,  and  elegance,  they  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  recent  German  publications  of  Vogel,  and  Rittcr. 

Eaton's  Prdcart  Aritumetic.    Boston :  Brown  k  Taggard. 

This  is  a  Gem  of  school  book  typography  and  appropriate  illustration.  And 
the  matter  seems  worthy  of  tho  style  of  publication.  Author  and  publislier 
deserve  the  gratitude  of  teacher  and  pupils  for  the  manner  in  which  tliis  woric 
is  got  up. 

Self-Uelp.    By  Samuel  Smiles.    Boston :  Ticknor  k  Fields. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  books  we  have  ever  read  to  inspire  a  love  of  reading, 
study  and  work,  and  to  cultivate  habits  of  diligence,  decision  and  perseverance. 
It  should  be  read  by  pupil  and  teacher — ^tho  worker  with  the  hands,  as  well  as  the 
worker  with  the  brain — and  be  placed  in  every  library,  public  and  private. 

The  New  American  Cyclopedia.  VoL  X.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  k 
Co.,  443  Broadway. 

Each  new  volume  extends  the  range  of  reference,  and  makes  us  long  for  an 

early  completion  of  the  set    It  answers  more  inquiries,  stated  in  our  reading 

and  conversation,  than  any  similar  work. 

Guizot;  Memoirs  of  my  owm  Time.    Vol.  III.,  London. 

We  have  in  tliis  volume  a  ver}'  interesting  account  of  this  great  Minister's  ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  France,  during  the  re- 
organization, or  rather  the  institution,  of  the  present  system  of  Primary  Schools. 
We  shall  transfer  a  large  portion  of  it  to  a  future  number  of  this  Journal. 

Scott's  American  Reprints  of  the  London,  Edinburgh,  North  Bri- 
tish, and  Westminster  Quarterly  Reviews,  and  Blackwood's  Monthly 
Magazine,  come  to  us  punctually  within  a  few  days  after  the  Englisli  copy 
reaches  our  shores,  each  with  rich  and  varied  contents,  keeping  us  abreast  with 
the  literary  world  on  the  other  side  of  the  AtUntic.  Almost  every  number 
contains  one  or  more  articles  specially  interesting  to  the  teaclier  and  eduottor^ 
Mud  the  genend  reader  can  always  find  something  new  and  VoiftPi^^un^ 
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Wasrihotov  lBTDro'8  Works.  NaJtional  EAitiim.  New  York:  G.  P.  Pot 
nam,  Agent,  115  Naauu  Street 

We  haye  before  ua  specimen  volumes  {Knickti^xKka't  New  York,  ShdcKBook^ 

Life  of  Washington^  Vol.  1.,)  of  this  fine  edition  of  our  National  Classic.    They 

are  beautifully  printed  on  heavy  tinted  piq^er,  and  substantially  bound  in 

beveled  boards.    This  edition  will  be  sold  exclusively  to  subscribers)  and  will 

be  issued  in  Monthly  volumes.    Price,  $1.50  each. 

Carlyle's  Essays.    4  vols.    Boston :  Brown  k  Taggard,  25  ComhiU. 

This  edition  has  been  revised  and  corrected  by  the  author,  of  whom  tliere  is  a 
Portrait  which  is  the  best  likeness  we  have  seen.  It  is  printed  on  the  finect 
tinted  paper,  and  has  a  copious  index.    There  can  be  no  better  library  editioa. 

The  WiirrE  IIills.  By  Thomas  Starr  King.  Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols,  Lee 
k  Co.     p.  403. 

A  capital  book  both  for  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  its  getting  up.    In 

typographical  elegance,  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  issues  of  the  American  presi^ 

and  for  it  ajsthetic  teacliing,  its  graphic  power  in  making  travel  and  natural 

scenery  minister  to  the  development  of  taste,  science  and  religion,  the  volume 

deserves  a  permanent  place  in  our  public  and  private  libraries. 

Lectures  on  the  Enoush  Languaoe.  By  G.  P.  Marsh.  New  York: 
Scribncr,  124  Grand  Street 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributbns  to  the  thorough  understanding 
of  the  English  language — at  once  fascinating  and  instructive  to  the  philologist 
and  the  general  student  It  has  already  done  good  service  in  turning  the  atten- 
tion of  teachers  to  a  much  neglected  study  in  all  our  schools.  Why  do  not  our 
lexicographers  enlist  the  critical  and  profound  scholarship  of  this  author  in  the 
revised  editions  of  their  dictionaries  ? 

Peck's  Garnot's  Popular  Physics.    New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  k  Burr. 

Prof  Peck  has  given  our  High  Schools  and  Academies,  in  his  edition  of  the 
French  Author,  an  admirable  introduction — clear,  logical,  and  illustrated — to  the 
principles  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  their  wide  applications  to  the  useful  arti^ 
and  to  daily  experience. 

Fasquelle,  (Louis,)  New  Method  of  Learihno  the  Frexch  Laxguaoi. 
Revised.     New  York:  Iverson,  Phinney  A  Co.     1860. 

We  have  found  Prof  Fasquclle's  "  Method,"  and  his  Course,  generally  what 
he  claims  for  them,  *'  a  plain  and  practical  way  of  acquiring  the  French  Lan- 
guage." 

The  Teacher's  Makual  of  Method,  or  the  General  Prikciples  op 
Teaching  and  School-keemno,  with  Illustrative  Ezaiiples.-  By  W.  RO0& 
London:  Longman.     1858.     p.  212. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Early  and  Infant  School  Education. 
By  J.  Currie.     Edinburgh:  Constable  k  Co.    p.  310. 

Manual  of  School  Management.  By  T.Morrison.  Ghisgow:  Hamilton, 
p.  356. 

Pass  and  Class:  An  Oxford  GtnDE  Book.  By  M.  Burrows.  London: 
Parker,     p.  256. 

Thf/)ry  and  Practice  of  Notes  of  Lessons.  By  J.  Jones.  London: 
Sompkin,  Marshall  k  Co.     p.  136. 

Language  as  a  Means  of  Mental  Culture  and  International  Con- 
jfUNiCATiON;  or.  Manual  of  TU¥i  T¥.kc\ver  x^svi  L&arneb:  or  Laxgcaom. 
Bj'C.  Marcel.    London :  Chapmun  &.  UaXL    *l\<Aa. 
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foreign  countries.  Another  never  presented  itself.  He  immediately 
sought  employment  in  the  business  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up, 
and  entered  the  service  of  Mr.  Wait,  a  leather  dresser  and  wool  puller 
at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  at  $12  a  month  wages.  His  pay  was  afterwardi 
raised  to  $25.  He  remained  in  this  employ  ten  years.  He  once  in- 
formed a  friend  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  his  highest  income 
was  $25  a  month ;  that  he  had  never  paid  $5  for  conveyance  from 
one  place  to  another,  never  owned  a  pair  of  boots,  and  was  then  the 
possessor  of  several  hundred  volumes  of  good  books  well  bound.  In 
1803,  he  set  up  in  business  at  Cambridgeport,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Wait,  who  advanced  the  capital  and  shared  the  profits.  This 
partnership  was  dissolved  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  after  which  Mr. 
Dowse  carried  on  the  business  of  a  leather  dresser,  wool  puller,  and 
glover,  at  first  with  a  succession  of  partners,  and  aflerwards  alone,  till 
he  was  far  advanced  in  life.  His  business  was  successful,  and  the 
articles  manufactured  by  him  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
of  their  kind  in  the  market.  In  1814,  ho  erected  a  large  and  com- 
modious dwelling-house  and  shop  in  Cambridgeport,  and  laid  out  two 
or  three  acres  as  a  garden ;  and  here  he  lived  unmarried  the  rest  of 
his  days.  From  the  earliest  period  he  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  in- 
come to  the  purchase  of  books.  The  working  hours  of  the  day  were 
devoted  to  his  shop  or  business  connedled  with  it;  but  the  early 
morning  and  the  evening  hours  were  employed  in  reading.  He  thus 
acquired  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  his  steadily  in- 
creasing library.  Having  formed  a  taste,  not  only  for  good  books 
but  for  handsome  editions,  in  which  the  American  press  was  then 
greatly  deficient,  he  was  accustomed  to  import  them  directly  from 
London.  About  the  year  1820,  his  agent  in  England  sent  him  the 
•  prospectus  of  a  lottery  for  the  disposal  of  the  sets  of  a  costly  collec- 
tion of  engravings  of  the  most  famous  works  of  the  old  masters,  and 
of  the  water-color  copies  made  from  the  originals,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  publication.  Mr.  Dowse  bought  three  tickets  in  this  lottery,  and 
drew  two  prizes,  one  prize  consisting  of  two  sets  of  the  engravings, 
colored  and  uncolored ;  the  other  prize  being  half  of  the  water-color 
'Copies  framed,  fifty-two  in  number.  He  thus  became  possessed  of  a 
large  collection  of  admirable  copies  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
paintings  in  England.  In  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Washington  Allston, 
it  afforded  ampler  means  for  the  study  of  art  than  were  elsewhere  to 
be  found  at  that  time  in  the  United  States.  The  {uiintings  were  ad- 
vantageously arranged  in  rooms  adjoining  Mr.  Dowsers  library,  and 
formed  with  it  an  attracUon  oi  ^Vea^W^  \Tvct^«sAw^vQ\fcT«8»t  to  men  of 
letters  and  taste  resident  iu  tJie  i\e\g\i\iOT\ioo^  wANa  ^to«G^ge».  '^, 
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Dowsers  bodily  infirmity  unfitted  hini  for  much  active  intercourse 
with  society,  and  his  disposition  naturally  inclined  him  to  retirement 
and  solitary  occupation.  He  abstained  from  public  life  in  all  its 
torms,  and  though  a  diligent  reader,  committed  nothing  to  writing. 
He  continued  to  work  at  his  trade  till  after  he  was  seventy  years  of 
age ;  but  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  though  his  shop  remained 
open  in  the  lower  story  of  his  dwelling,  the  business  was  conducted 
by  persons  in  his  employ.  Of  the  eminent  men  whom  the  country 
has  produced,  Franklin  was  one  of  the  special  objects  of  Mr.  Dowsers 
admiration.  Toward  the  close  of  his  life  he  expressed  this  sentiment 
by  the  erection,  at  his  own  expense,  of  a  substantial  granite  obelisk 
at  Mount  Auburn,  by  the  side  of  his  own  tomb.  With  the  exception 
of  the  statue  of  Franklin  presented  by  Mr.  Bingham  to  the  public 
library  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  urn  in  Franklin  place,  Boston,  which 
is  rather  an  ornamental  than  a  commemorative  work,  the  obelisk 
erected  by  Mr.  Dowse  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  monument 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Franklin  in  the  United  States. 

Giving  his  hours  of  labor  to  his  trade,  and  those  of  relaxation  to 
his  books,  his  pictures,  and  his  garden,  Mr.  Dowse  lived  on  to  a  serene, 
contented,  unaspiring  and  venerable  ago ;  exhibiting  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  the  triumph  of  a  calm  and  resolute  spirit  over  what  are 
usually  regarded  as  the  most  adverse  outward  circumstances. 

A  supposed  invincible  necessity  of  our  natures  has,  in  our  modem 
society,  almost  separated  the  mechanical  from  the  intellectual  pursuit!. 
A  life  of  manual  labor  and  business  cares  has  usually  been  found  (less 
perhaps  in  our  country  than  in  most  others)  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  literature  and  art.  It  is  generally  taken 
for  granted,  that,  for  this  purpose,  means  and  leisure  are  required,  not 
within  the  reach  of  those  who  live  bv  the  labor  of  the  hands.  Hence 
society,  speaking  in  general  terms,  is  divided  into  two  classes — one 
engrossed  with  manual  labor  or  business  cares,  and  suftering  for  want 
of  a  due  culture  of  the  mental  powers ;  the  other  employed  in  pur- 
suits that  task  the  intellect,  without  calling  into  play  the  wonder- 
ful faculties  of  our  material  frames.  The  result  in  too  many  cases 
gives  us  labor  without  refinement,  and  learning  without  physical 
development.  Such  was  evidently  not  the  design  of  our  nature. 
Curiously,  wondrously  compounded  of  soul  and  body,  it  was  meant 
to  admit  the  harmonious  and  sympathetic  development  of  the  material 
and  intellectual  principle :  rather  let  me  say,  its  attainable  highest 
excellence  can  exist  only  when  such  development  takes  place.  It  is 
quite  evident,  that,  as  far  as  that  object  is  altam&XA^^V^Xx^T  ^\^v\^\i^ 
ennobled  and  adorned  by  the  cultivation  of  mtA\\«&t\]La\  \»sX«&«xA^^ 
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eojojmeDt  of  intellectual  pleasures ;  while  tlioae  whose  leading  pur- 
suits are  of  a  literary  or  scientific  character  ought  to  inure  themselfes 
to  exercises,  occupations,  and  sports,  which  strengthen  the  frame,  brace 
the  muscles,  quicken  the  senses,  and  call  into  action  the  latent  pow- 
ers of  our  physical  nature. 

It  has  ever  appeared  to  me  that  Mr.  Dowse's  life  and  career  were 
replete  with  instruction  in  this  respect ;  in  which,  indeed,  he  is  enti- 
tled to  be  regarded  as  a  representative  man.  Few  persons,  as  we 
have  seen,  above  the  dead  level  of  absolute  penury,  start  in  life  with 
such  slender  advantages  of  position  and  outfit  He  inherits  no  fortune, 
he  enjoys  no  advantages  of  education.  From  the  age  of  six  yearsi 
he  labors  under  a  serious  physical  infirmity.  The  occupation  he  has 
chosen  furnishes  no  facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  over  most 
other  mechanical  trades ;  and,  till  he  has  advanced  to  the  age  of  fifty, 
nothing  that  can  be  called  a  piece  of  *'good  luck**  occurs  to  give  an 
impulse  to  his  feelings.  But,  under  these  certainly  not  propitious  cir- 
cumstances, he  forms  a  taste  for  books  and  for  art  such  as  is  usually 
displayed  only  by  persons  of  prosperous  fortune ;  and  he  provides 
himself,  by  the  labor  of  his  hands,  with  ampler  means  for  gratifying 
those  tastes  than  are  often  employed  by  the  affluent  and  the  liberal. 
If  his  example  proves  the  important  and  salutary  truth,  that  there  is 
no  incompatibility  between  manual  labor  and  intellectual  culture,  the 
larity  of  the  example  shows  with  equal  plainness  how  firm  was  the 
purpose,  how  resolute  the  will,  which  enabled  him  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  such  a  course.  We  can  fancy  the  unspoken  reflections 
that  may  sometimes  have  passed  through  his  mind  as  he  leaned  over 
his  work-bench.  We  can  imagine,  that  in  his  hours  of  solitary  labor, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  his  career,  he  sometimes  said  to  himseU^ 
^  These  baiting  limbs  and  this  enfeebled  frame  shall  not  gain  the 
mastery.  If  I  can  not  move  with  vigor  in  the  active  and  busy  world, 
much  more  shall  these  hard-working  hands  provide  me  the  means  of 
mental  improvement  Poverty  is  my  inheritance :  I  know  from  the 
cradle  the  taste  of  her  bitter  but  wholesome  cup ;  but  I  will  earn  for 
myself  the  advantages  which  fortune  sometimes  in  vain  showers  oo 
her  favorites.  A  resolute  purpose  shall  be  my  patrimony ;  a  frugal 
life,  my  great  revenue.  Mean  may  be  the  occupation,  hard  and  steady 
the  toil ;  but  they  shall  not  break  nor  bend  my  spirit  It  has  not 
been  given  me  to  pass  the  happy  days  of  emulous  youth  in  the 
abodes  of  learning,  or  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  masters  of  science  and 
literature;  but,  if  Providence  has  denied  me  that  privilege  which 
most  I  should  have  coveted,  it  Yiaa  ^tat^t^^  tei^  «^  Wq  of  lettera  not 
ai ways  brought  from  academic  ViaWa.    T\i^  ^Sm^  ol  «^€rj  f^wssoxs^  %s^ 
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age  shall  teaeh  me  from  the  shelves  of  my  library ;  the  gray  dawn 
and  the  midnight  lamp  shall  bear  witness  to  my  diligence ;  at  the 
feet  of  the  great  masters  I  will  educate  myselfl" 

Of  the  religious  opinions  of  Mr.  Dowse  I  have  no  personal  knowl- 
edge. I  have  reason  to  believe,  from  reliable  information,  that  he 
cherished  a  profound  traditionary  respect  for  the  Christian  Revela- 
tion ;  and  ihtSi,  having  pursued  a  course  of  manly  inquiry,  he  had 
settled  down  upon  a  rational  faith  in  those  prominent  doctrines  which 
unite  the  assent  of  most  professing  Christians.  He  admired  the 
Liturgy  of  the  church  of  England ;  and  it  was  in  presumed  conformity 
with  his  wishes  in  this  respect,  that  the  solemn  and  affecting  service 
for  the  burial  of  the  dead  was  performed  at  the  door  of  his  tomb, 
amid  the  falling  leaves  of  November. 

He  had  constantly  on  his  table,  during  the  latter  months  of  his 
life,  a  copy  of  the  Liturgy  compiled  a  few  years  since,  by  Hon.  David 
Sears,  from  the  liturgies  of  the  leading  branches  of  the  Christian 
church;  a  truly  signi6cant  expression  of  that  yearning  for  union, 
which  is  cherished,  as  I  think,  by  sincere  and  earnest  men  throughout 
Christendom.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that,  without  dogmatiz- 
ing, he  leaned  to  the  ancient  formularies  of  belief,  as  they  were  re- 
ceived by  the  liberal  clergy  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth ;  not  following  opinion  to 
the  extremes  to  which  it  has  more  recently  been  carried.  I  believe 
that  he  felt  devoutly,  speculated  modestly  and  sparingly,  and  aimed 
to  give  proof  of  Christian  principles  by  Christian  word  and  deed ; 
covering  up  the  deep  things  of  religion  in  a  thick-woven  veil,  of 
which  awe  of  the  Infinite  was  the  warp,  humility  the  woof,  love  the 
bright  tincture ;  and  which  was  spangled  all  over  with  the  golden 
works  of  justice  and  mercy.  The  queen  of  New  England's  rivers 
flows  clear  and  strong  through  her  fertile  meadows ;  the  vaporous 
mists  of  morning  hang  over  her  path:  but  the  golden  wealth  of 
autumn  loads  her  banks  and  attests  her  presence.  In  like  manner, 
the  stream  of  practical  piety  flowed  through  the  heart  and  conduct 
of  our  departed  friend ;  but  the  fleecy  clouds  of  silent  reverence 
hovered  over  the  current,  and  a  firm  and  rational  faith  was  principally 
manifested,  not  in  sectarian  professions,  but  in  a  chastened  temper,  a 
pure  conversation,  and  an  upright  life. 

As  Mr.  Dowse  was  childless,  the  final  destination  of  his  library 
was  a  matter  of  some  curiosity  among  those  acquainted  with  its 
▼alue.     A  few  months  before  his  death  he  formed  the  resolution  to 
present  it  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  8oc\qIj  \  vdA  oil  ^viN^  ^^> 
18^0,  the  formed  transfer  was  made.    Th«  Wbtsry^Ww^tct^^w^X^ 
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by  the  society  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Dowse  during  the  brief  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  It  consisted  of  about  5,000  volumes  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous character,  generally  in  good,  often  in  elegant  bindings,  and 
of  the  best  editions.  It  is  almost  exclusively  an  English  library, 
though  containing  translations  of  the  principal  authors  in  the  ancient 
languages,  and  the  cultivated  languages  of  modem  Europe.  It  is 
estimated  to  have  cost  Mr.  Dowse  $40,000  without  interest  After 
his  deatli  the  library  was  deposited  in  the  Historical  Society's  build- 
ing, in  an  inner  room  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  and  arranged  in  taste- 
ful cabinets  at  a  cost  of  $3,000  advanced  by  his  executors,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  sum  of  $10,000  also  given  by  them  as  a  permanent  fund  for 
the  conservation  and  care  of  the  library.  Mr.  Dowse  in  his  will  made 
provision  for  his  relatives  to  the  extent  of  $25,000.  The  residue  of 
his  property,  amounting  to  about  $40,000,  was  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  his  executors,  to  be  by  them  appropriated  to  literary,  scientific,  or 
charitable  purposes.  The  collection  of  water-colors  was  given  by 
them  to  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  where  it  is  displayed  in  an  apartment 
exclusively  devoted  to  that  purpose.  Uandsome  donations  have  been 
made  by  the  executors  to  the  botanic  garden  of  the  university  at 
Cambridge,  and  to  other  meritorious  public  objects  in  Cambridge  and 
Boston.*  The  Dowse  High  School  has  been  founded  by  them  at  Sher- 
bom,  where  he  passed  his  youth  and  learned  his  trade;  and  the 
Dowse  Institute  established  at  Cambridgeport,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  his  residence. 

NOTE. 

The  following  allusion  to  Mr.  Dowse  by  Mr.  Everett,  in  a  Lcctore  in  die 
Iranklin  Course  in  Boston,  in  1831,  has  often  been  cited  as  an  enooorageinent  to 
workingmen  to  collect  and  study  books. 

I  scarce  know  if  I  may  venture  to  adduce  an  instance,  near  home,  of  the 
most  praiseworthy  and  successful  cultivation  of  useful  knowledge  on  the  port  of 
an  individual,  without  education,  busily  employed  in  mechanical  indastry.  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  be  acquainted,  in  one  of  the  neighboring  towns,  with  a  person  who 
was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  leather  dresser,  and  has  all  his  life  worked,  and 
still  works,  at  his  business.  He  has  devoted  his  leisure  hours,  and  a  portion  of 
his  honorable  earnings,  to  the  cultivation  of  useful  and  elegant  learning.  Under 
the  same  roof  which  covers  his  workshop,  he  has  the  most  excellent  library  of 
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English  books,  for  its  sixe,  with  which  I  am  acqaainted.  Tho  books  have  been 
selected  wiUi  a  good  judgment,  which  would  do  credit  to  the  most  accomplished 
scholar,  and  have  been  imported  from  England  by  himself.  What  is  more  impor- 
taot  than  having  the  books,  their  proprietor  is  well  acquainted  with  their  contents. 
Among  them  are  several  volumes  of  the  most  costly  and  magnificent  engravings. 
Connected  with  his  library  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  series  of  paintings  in 
water-colors— copies  of  the  principal  works  of  tho  ancient  masters  in  England, 
which  a  fortunate  accident  placed  in  his  possession — and  several  valuable  pictures 
purchased  by  himself.  The  whole  forms  a  treasure  of  taste  and  knowledge,  not 
•orpassed,  if  equaled,  by  any  thing  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Greorge  B.  Emerson  cited  the  example  of  Mr.  Dowse  in  an  Address  at  a 

School  Festival  in  Salem  in  1842. 

• 

For  many  years,  and  many  times  in  a  year,  I  have  passed  by  the  shop  of  a 
diligent,  industrious  mechanic,  whom  I  have  often  seen  busy  at  his  trade,  with  his 
arms  bare,  hard  at  work.  His  industry  and  steadiness  have  been  successful,  and 
he  h;is  giiined  a  competency.  But  he  still  remains  wisely  devoted  to  his  trade. 
During  the  day,  you  may  see  him  at  his  work,  or  chatting  with  his  neighbors.  At 
night,  ho  sits  down  in  his  parlor,  by  his  quiet  fireside,  and  enjoys  the  company  of 
his  friends.  And  he  has  the  most  extraordinary  collection  of  friends  that  any 
man  in  New  England  can  boast  of.  William  H.  Presoott  goes  out  from  Boston, 
and  talks  with  him  about  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Washington  Irving  comes  from 
Kew  York,  and  tells  him  the  story  of  the  wars  of  Grenada,  and  the  adventurous 
voyage  of  Columbus,  or  the  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  or  the  tale  of  the  Broken 
Heart.  George  Bancroft  sits  down  with  him,  and  points  out  on  a  map  the  colonics 
and  settlements  of  America,  their  circumstances  and  fates,  and  gives  him  the  early 
history  of  liberty.  Jared  Sparks  conies  down  from  Cambridge,  and  reads  to  him 
the  letters  of  Washington,  and  makes  his  heart  glow  with  the  heroic  deeds  of  that 
godlike  man  for  the  cause  of  his  countiy.  Or,  if  he  is  in  the  mood  for  poetry,  his 
neighbor  Washington  Allston,  the  great  paintiT,  steps  in  and  tells  him  a  story — 
and  nobody  tells  a  story  so  well— or  repeats  to  him  lines  of  poetry.  Bryant  comes, 
with  his  sweet  wood-notes,  which  he  learnt  among  the  green  hills  of  Berkshire ; 
and  Richard  H.  Dana,  father  and  son,  come,  the  one  to  repeat  grave,  heart-stir- 
ring  poetry ;  the  other  to  speak  of  his  two  year*  before  the  moat.  Or,  if  this 
mechanic  is  in  a  speculative  mood,  Prof.  Hitchcock  comes  to  talk  to  him  of  nil  the 
changes  that  have  befallen  the  soil  of  Massachusetts,  since  the  Flood  and  before ; 
or  Prof.  Espy  tries  to  show  him  how  to  predict  a  storm.  Nor  is  his  acquaintance 
confined  to  his  own  country.  In  his  graver  hours,  he  sends  for  Sir  John  Hui-schel 
from  across  the  ocean  ;  and  he  comes  and  sits  down,  and  discourses  eloquently 
npon  the  wonders  of  the  vast  creation — of  all  the  worlds  that  are  poured  upon  our 
sight  by  the  glory  of  a  starry  night.  Nor  is  it  across  the  stormy  ocean  of  blue 
waves  alone  that  his  friends  come  to  visit  him  ;  but  across  the  darker  and  wider 
ocean  of  time  come  the  wise  and  tho  good,  the  eloquent  and  the  witty,  and  sit 
down  by  his  table,  and  discourse  with  him  as  long  as  he  wishes  to  listen,  lliat 
eloquent  blind  old  man  of  Scio,  with  beard  descending  to  his  girdle,  still  blind, 
but  still  eloquent,  sits  down  with  him,  and,  as  he  sang  almost  three  thousand  years 
ago  among  the  Grecian  isles,  sings  the  war  of  Troy  or  the  wanderings  of  the  sage 
Ulysses.  The  poet  of  the  human  heart  comes  from  the  banks  of  Avon,  and  the 
poet  of  Paradise  from  his  small  garden-house  in  Westminster ;  Burns  from  his 
cottage  on  the  Ayr,  and  Scott  from  his  dwelling  by  the  Tweed.  And  any  time 
these  three  years  past  may  have  been  seen  by  his  fireside  a  man  wlio  ought  to  be 
a  hero  with  school-boys,  for  no  one  ever  so  felt  for  them  ;  a  mnn  whom  so  many 
of  your  neighbors  in  Boston  lately  strove  in  vain  to  see — Charles  Diekens.  In 
the  midst  of  such  friends,  our  friend  the  leather  dresser  lives  a  happy  and  re- 
spected life;  not  leas  respected,  and  far  more  happy,  than  if  an  uneasy  ambition 
had  made  him  a  representative  in  Congress,  or  a  governor  of  a  state :  and  the 
more  respected  and  happy  that  he  disdains  not  to  labor  daily  in  his  honorable 
calling. 

My  yonng  friends,  this  is  no  fancy  sketch.    Many  w\\o  \kevc  me^  Vaosv^  «a 
well  M I  do,  TuoMAM  DowBie,  the  leather  dreaser  of  CainlbT\dge^i\\  vn.^  xdisk^ 
Aare  teen  bm  choice  and  beaotiful  library. 
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MONUMKMT  TO   FEAlfKLUff. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  life,  and  when  no  selfish  end  oould  be  promoted  by 
the  unavoidable  notoriety  of  the  act,  Mr.  Dowse  stepped  ont  of  the  charmed 
eircle  of  his  diffidence  to  make  a  very  significant  pablio  demonstratioD  of 
his  interior  sentiment;  liot  by  the  methods  which  most  win  the  gratitade  of 
society,  or,  what  is  often  mistaken  for  it,  the  applanse  of  public  bodies;  not 
by  donations  to  paUio  institutions  or  fashionable  charitiea ;  but  bj  a  most  et- 
pressive  tribute  of  respect  to  the  honored,  the  irresponsiTe  dead.  Fhmkfia 
had  always  been  one  of  his  chief  iavorites  among  the  great  men  of  America. 
The  example  of  the  poor  apprentice,  of  the  hard-working  joomejrman  printer, 
who  rose  to  the  bights  of  usefulness  and  fame,  and  often  cheered  the*  humble 
leather  dresser,  as  it  has  thousands  of  others  similarly  situated,  in  the  aolitary  and 
friendless  outset  of  his  own  career.  The  teachings  of  the  philosopher  of  oommon 
sense  had  found  a  clear  echo  in  his  practical  understanding :  and  so,  at  the  dose 
of  his  life,  he  pronounced  the  eulogy  of  the  great  man  whom  he  so  highly  honored 
and  warmly  appreciated  ;  not  in  the  fleeting  breath  of  well-balanoed  phrases,  bat 
in  monumental  granite.  Mr.  Dowsers  eulogy  on  Franklin  was  pronounoed  in  the 
Ibllowing  inscription,  placed  upon  the  side  of  the  obelisk,  in  which  all  the  promi- 
nent points  in  the  character  of  the  great  man  to  whom  it  is  consecrated  are  indi- 
cated with  discrimination,  and  nothiog  appropriate  to  the  place  is  omitted  but  tbe 
name  of  the  venerable  and  modest  admirer,  by  whom  thia  expensiTe  and  abiding 
tribute  of  respect  was  paid : — 

TO  TBI  MBMORT 
OF 

BENJAMIN    FRANKLIN 

THK  PKINTKK 

THK    PBiLoioraia 

THK   ITATKSHAH 

TBK  rATKIOT 

WBO 

BT  BIS   WISDOM 

BLBSSBXI    mi     COU:(TBT    AHO    lU    ▲«■ 

AND 

BBQUKATBKO     TO     TBB     WOBLO 

AN  ILLUSTBIOUfl   BXAMPLB 

OP 

INDUSTRY 

IMTXOBITT 

AND 

■  KLP-CULTDBB 

BOBN  IN   BOSTON  MDCCVI 

DIBD    IN    PBILaDKLPBIA    MDCCXC 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Dowse  proceeded  in  the  erection  of  a  monoment  to 
Franklin  was  as  remarkable  as  the  act  itself.    It  was  eminently  charaderislio  of 
the  man.    He  raised  no  committee ;  levied  no  contributions  on  the  weary  cirole 
of  impatient  subscribers,  who  murmur  while  they  give ;  summoned  do  eitywd  to 
witness  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  ;  but,  in  the  solitude  of  hia  libmry,  pro- 
jected, carried  on,  completed,  and  paid  for  the  work.    With  tha  exoeptioo  of  the 
nm  in  Franklin  Place — a  matter  of  ornament  rather  than  oommenioratioo— 4bt 
£r8t  monoment  raised  to  the  \minoT\a\  ^tvxAAT^^^^cMa^^vt^' 
of  ibe  brightest  names  o(  liui  age— ^aa  «T«c^A^  Vi  ^Ct^  \»iiQbtt  ^grasaa 
Bridgeport. 
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THE   D0W8C   LIBEAET. 

A  abort  time  before  his  death,  Mr.  Dowm  caused  a  few  oopies  of  a  eatalogne 
of  his  library  to  bo  printed  for  private  distribution.  It  is  contained  in  an  octavo 
volume  of  two  hundred  and  fourteen  pages.  The  number  of  works  entered  ia 
the  catalogue  is  two  thousand  and  eight,  and  the  estimated  number  of  volumes  ii 
not  less  than  five  thousand ;  all  decently,  many  elegantly,  a  few  magnificent)]rf 
bound.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  choice  editions,  where  a  choice  of  editioM 
exists.  A  fair  proportion  of  them  are  specimens  of  beautiful  typography ;  a  few 
of  them  works  of  bibliographical  luxury  and  splendor.  It  is  an  English  librarj. 
Mr.  Dowse  was  not  acquainted  with  the  ancient  or  foreign  languages ;  and  m  il 
was  formed  not  for  ostentation,  but  use,  it  contained  but  a  few  volumes  not  in  tha 
English  tongue.  In  running  over  the  catalogue  cursorily  for  this  purpose,  I  find 
nothing  in  the  Greek  language,  and  but  a  single  work  in  Latin,  and  that  not  aa 
ancient  author, — a  volume  of  De  Bry's  CQllection  of  voyages ;  and  nothing  in  any 
foreign  languages  but  the  works  of  the  three  great  roasters  of  sacred  oratory  in 
French — Bossuct,  Bourdaloue,  Massillon ;  in  all,  seventy-two  volumes.  Tbese^ 
with  the  addition  of  the  voyage  of  Father  Marquette,  who,  first  of  civilized  men^ 
descended  the  Mississippi,  from  its  junction  with  the  Wisconsin  to  the  ArkansaSi 
were  the  only  books  in  a  foreign  language  contained  in  Mr.  Dowsers  library — tho 
last  being  a  present. 

But,  though  he  confined  his  library  almost  exclusively  to  the  English  language^ 
it  was  enriched  with  the  best  translations  of  nearly  all  the  classical  writers  of 
Greece  and  of  Rome,  as  well  as  of  several  of  the  standard  authors  of  tha 
principal  modern  tongues.  Thus  his  shelves  contained  translations  of  Homer, 
Hesiod,  the  minor  lyric  and  elegiac  poets,  Pindar,  Theocritus,  .^Eschylus,  Sopho- 
cles, Euripides  and  Aristophanes,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Philostratus,  Epictetnai 
Marcus  Antoninus,  Demosthenes,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Arrian, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Polybius,  Plutarch,  Pausanias,  "Dim 
Chrysostora,  Longinus,  Aristaenctus,  Anacreon,  Lucian,  Porphyry,  and  the  Em- 
peror Julian.  From  the  Latin  he  had  translations  of  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Ovid^ 
Horace,  Catullus,  TibuUus,  Lucan,  Claudian,  Juvenal,  Persius,  Plautus,  Terence^ 
Oesar,  Sallust,  Livius,  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Justin,  Cicero,  Quintilian,  Seneca, 
Pliny  the  Younger,  and  Apuleius.  Among  German  writers  he  had  translations 
of  the  principal  works  of  Klopstock,  Wieland,  Goethe,  Schiller,  of  Norden, 
Niebuhr,  father  and  son,  Johannes  von  MtlUer,  Heeren,  Otto  MQllcr,  Raumer, 
Ranke,  Mendelssohn,  Kant,  the  two  Schlegels,  Menzel,  Heinrich  Heine,  and 
Weber.  From  the  Italian  language  he  had  translations  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boo* 
caccio,  Ariosto,  Tosso,  Guarini,  Marco  Polo,  Machiavelli,  the  Memorials  of  Colum- 
bus, Guicciardini,  Clavigero,  Botta,  Lanzi,  and  Metastasio.  Of  French  authors 
he  had  translations  of  the  old  Fabliaux,  De  Comines,  Froissart,  Monstrelet, 
Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Pascal,  De  Retz,  De  la  Rochefoucault,  Fen^lon,  Racine, 
Lafontaine,  MoliSre,  Madame  de  S^vign^,  Boileau,  De  la  Salle,  La  Hontan,  Rapin, 
Bayle,  Rollin,  Montesquieu,  Bossu,  Charlevoix,  Voltaire,  Rousseaii,  Grimm,  Ver- 
tot,  the  Abb^  Raynal,  St  Pierre,  De  Vailbnt,  Volney,  Brissot  de  Warville,  De 
Chastellux,  Marmontel,  Barthelemi,  l^ecker,  Madame  de  Stael,  Madame  Roland, 
Bfirabeau,  Ch^nier,  Chateaubriand,  La  Roche  Jacquelein,  Baton  HuinMdX^^Vir- 
monSj,  Gaaot,  De  TooqaeviUef  Lamartlne,  and  B^ranger.  In  ^v*'^^  VsA. 
Portaguese  he  bad  Cervanteg,  Cortes,  Gomara,  Bernal  Buo,  Iaa  Ciifia»^T>^^«M^ 
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Be  SoliB,  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  Ilerrcra,  Mariana,  Molina,  Qoevedo,  Ulloa, 
Cabrera,  Alcedo,  and  Camoens.  It  ia  scarcely  necessary  to  add  to  this,  I  fear, 
.tedious  recital  of  names,  that  it  was  evidently  Mr.  Dowsers  intention,  as  fiir  as  it 
oould  be  eflfected  through  the  medium  of  translations,  that  his  abelTes  should 
not  only  contain  the  works  of  the  master-minds  of  every  langillige  and  age, 
but  also  a  fiair  representation  of  the  general  literature  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
tongues. 

But  it  was,  of  course,  upon  his  own  language  that  he  expended  his  strength ; 
ibr  here  he  was  able  to  drink  at  the  fountains.  Putting  aside  purely  scieotifie, 
professional,  and  technical  treatises — in  which,  however,  the  library  is  not  wholly 
deficient — it  may  be  said  to  contain,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  works  of  nearly 
every  standard  English  and  American  author,  with  a  copious  supply  of  illustn- 
tive  and  miscellaneous  literature,  brought  down  to  witliin  a  few  years  of  his  death, 
.  when,  under  the  growing  infirmities  of  age,  he  ceased  to  add  to  hn  collecticm. 
No  one  department  appears  to  predominate ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  gather, 
from  the  choice  of  his  books,  that  his  taste  had  even  strongly  inclined  to  any  one 
branch  of  reading  beyond  all  others.  lie  possessed  the  poets  and  the  dramatists, 
from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  day  (more  than  three  pages  and  a  half  of 
the  printed  catalogue  are  devoted  to  Shakspeare  and  his  commentators ;)  a  fine 
.  scries  of  the  chroniclers  ;  the  historians  and  biographers ;  the  writers  and  collee- 
tors  of  voyages  and  travels,  among  which  is  the  beautiful  set  of  Purchases  Pil- 
grims, one  volume  of  which  was  selected  as  the  earnest  volume  of  the  donation 
of  his  library  to  the  Historical  Society  ;  the  philosophers,  theologians,  moralistic 
.  essayists ;  and  an  ample  choice  of  miscellaneous  writers.  To  enumerate  the  most 
important  of  them  would  be  simply  to  repeat  the  prominent  names  in  the  lit««- 
ture  of  the  English  language.  Though  not  aiming  in  an^  degree  at  the  acquisi- 
tion of  books  whose  principal  value  consists  in  their  rarity,  Mr.  Dowse  was  not 
without  fondness  for  bibliographical  curiosities.  His  collection  contains  a  consider- 
able number  of  curious  works  seldom  found  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
among  them  a  magnificent  large  paper-copy  of  Diddin's  bibliographical  publica- 
tions. Though  somewhat  reserved  in  speaking  of  his  books,  and  generally  coo- 
tented  with  simply  calling  a  friend's  attention  to  a  curious  volume,  he  sumetimei 
added,  in  a  low  voice,  "  A  rare  book.'' 

When  the  works  of  authors,  falling  within  his  range,  had  been  oolleoted  in  a 
uniform  edition,  he  was  generally  provided  with  it.  There  is  not  much  of  soienoe, 
abstract  or  applied  ;  though  that  expression  may  seem  ill  chosen,  when  I  add  that 
it  contains  translations  of  Newton's  ^^  Principia  "  and  I^place's  *^  System  of  the 
World."  There  is  but  little  of  jurisprudence  in  any  department ;  bat  Grotios 
and  Vattel,  and  one  of  the  critical  eclitions  of  Blackstone,  show  that  neither  the 
public  nor  municipal  law  had  been  wholly  overlooked  by  him.  In  American 
books  the  library  is  rather  deficient.  It  contains  President  John  Adams'  **  De- 
fence of  the  American  Constitutions ;"  but  no  work  on  the  Constitotioo  of  the 
United  States,  and  but  very  few  having  any  bearing  upon  political  questions. 
'  There  are  the  works  of  Hamilton,  whom  Mr.  Dowse  greatly  respected  ;  of  Fisher 
Ames ;  Jefferson's  "  Notes  on  Virginia  •,"  and  the  little  volume  entitled  the 
"  Political  legacies  of  Washington  ;"  but  with  these  exceptions,  and  that  of  the 
works  of  Franklin,  whom  he  held  in  especial  honor,  Mr.  Dowse's  library  coo- 
taina  the  writings  of  no  one  of  iVie  Yrm^exiVa  o^  ^^'V^xCWft^^^a.tes^nor  of  any  one 
«/  our  distlnguiahed  atateunen.    Ix  *»  ^eVi  *xxv\^\\^\ii^^  ^^^^VmMK&  t*. 
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history,  and  in  that  branch  contains  some  works  of  great  rarity  and  Taloe.    Of 
congressional  docaments,  I  tbink  there  is  not  one  on  the  catalogue ! 

That  it  wants  many  books  not  less  valuable  than  many  which  it  contains,  is  119 
doubt  true.  Nothing  else  was  possible,  in  a  collection  of  five  thousand  volnmea. 
Had  it  befn  fifty  or  five  hundred  thousand,  the  case  would  have  been  the  sama; 
It  is  to  be  remembered  also,  that  he  formed  his  library  not  in  a  mass,  and  on  tha 
principle  ^of  embracing  at  once  all  the  books  belonging  to  any  particular  deparir 
ment.  He  sent  for  the  books  which  he  wanted ;  for  the  books  which  were  offered 
in  sale  catalogues  at  acceptable  prices ;  for  the  books  which  fell  in  with  his  lino  < 
of  thought  at  the  time ;  reserving  to  future  opportunities  to  supply  deficiencies, 
and  make  departments  more  complete.  It  must  be  recollected,  too,  that  though 
his  business  prospered,  and  yielded  what,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
might  be  deemed  an  ample  income,  he  never  had  at  command  the  means  ibr  ex- 
travagant purchases.  Nothing  would  be  more  inconsiderate  than  to  compare  hia 
library  with  the  great  foreign  private  libraries — Mr.  trrenville^s  or  Lord  Spencer's 
in  England,  or  Mr.  Lenoxes  in  this  country,  on  which  princely  fortunes  have  been 
expended  ;  although,  if  estimated  in  proportion  to  his  means,  his  modest  ooUeo-i 
tion  would  not  suffer  in  the  contrast  "  When  I  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age," 
Mr.  Dowse  remarked  to  Mr.  Ticknor,  **  I  never  had  any  means  but  the  wages  of 
a  journeyman  leather  dresser,  at  twenty-five  dollars  per  month ;  I  had  never  paid 
five  dollars  for  conveyance  from  one  place  to  another ;  I  never  had  worn  a  pair  of ■ 
boots  ;  and  I  was  at  that  time  in  the  possession  of  several  hundred  good  booka, 
well  bound." 

For  a  long  course  of  years,  he  seems  to  have  contemplated  no  other  destination 
Ibr  his  books  than  that  which  awaits  the  majority  of  libraries  at  home  and  abroad— 
that  of  coming  to  the  hammer  on  the  decease  of  their  proprietors.  Happily  ibr 
OS — and,  may  I  not  add,  happily  for  him  while  he  yet  lived  ? — happily  for  hia 
memory,  he  conceived  the  noble  idea  of  bestowing  it,  while  he  lived,  on  a  publio 
institution.  By  an  act  of  calm  self-possession  rarely  witnessed  so  near  the  falling 
of  the  curtain,  be  called  you,  sir  (Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,)  with  our  worthj^ 
associate,  Mr.  Livermore,  to  his  presence,  as  the  representatives  of  our  society; 
and  divesting  himself  in  our  fiivor  of  what  had  been  his  most  valued  property-— 
the  occupation  of  his  time,  the  ornament  of  his  existence — in  which  he  had  lived 
his  life  and  breathed  his  soul,  transferred  it  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society. 

You,  gentlemen  of  the  Historical  Society,  appreciated  the  value,  you  felt  tha 
importance,  of  the  gift  of  his  library,  and  received  it  as  a  sacred  trust  Tou  hav« 
consecrated  to  it  an  apartment,  I  may  venture  to  say,  not  unworthy  a  collection  sa 
curious  in  its  history,  so  precious  in  its  contents — an  inner  room  in  your  substantial 
granite  building,  approached  through  your  own  interesting  gallery  of  portraita 
and  extremely  important  historical  library,  looking  out  from  its  windows  on  the 
hallowed  ground  where  the  pious  fathers  of  Boston  and  Massachusetts  rest  in 
peace.  There,  appropriately  arranged  in  convenient  and  tasteful  cabinets  at  the 
expense  of  his  executors,  and  by  their  liberality,  wisely  interpreting  and  carrying 
out  the  i^nnificent  intentions  of  the  donor,  endowed  with  a  fund  which  will  insure 
that  permanent  supervision  and  care,  without  which  the  best  library  soon  falls  into 
decay,  it  wUl  remain  to  the  end  of  time,  a  /•»'^/««  as  well  as  a  trSitta  lis  dtt — a  noUe 
monument,  more  durable,  more  ngnifieant,  than  marble  or  brass — to  1\\«^^t«  vdA. 
honored  memory.    There,  with  the  sacred  repose  of  death  ben^aX^  \!Ki^'«m^<ani%^ 
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and  the  li?iiig  repose  of  canoniied  wisdom  aroand  tiie  walb,  the  weQ-ebosen 
Tolumefl — the  solace  for  a  long  life  of  his  own  lonely,  but,  through  them,  not 
ehe^Tlefls  hours — ^will  attract,  amuse,  mform,  and  mstmet  socoesaTe  generatioDB. 
There  his  benignant  oonntenanoe — admirably  portrayed  by  the  skiUfal  artist,  at 
the  reqaest  of  the  society,  in  the  Ust  weeks  of  hb  life— will  eontinne  to  smile 
ttpon  the  visitor  that  genial  welcome,  which,  while  be  liyed,  ever  made  the  coveted 
aooess  to  his  library  doubly  delightful.  There  the  silent  and  self-diflUnsting  man, 
speaking  by  the  lips  of  all  the  wise  and  fiunoos  of  oar  language,  assembled  by  his 
taste  and  judgment  on  the  shelves,  will  hold  converse  with  studious  and  thought- 
fol  readers,  as  long  as  the  ear  drinks  in  the  music  of  the  mighty  masters  of  the 
English  tongue-'as  long  as  the  mind  shall  hanger,  with  an  appetite  which  grcma 
with  indulgence,  Ibr  the  intellectual  food  which  never  satisfies  and  never  cloys. 

Of  this  library,  his  neighlwr,  friend  and  executor,  George  Livermore,  Esq., 
ternaries  :— 

^  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  library  of  the  same  size  where  the  books  wers 
more  closely  identified  with  the  collector.  His  library  was  to  him  more  than  a 
eollection  of  rare  and  costly  intellectual  treasures.  Each  volume  possessed  some 
special  interest ;  for  it  was  at  first  bought  and  read  because  the  author  or  his  work 
pleased  him,  or  because  it  either  directly  or  indirectly  illustrated  some  theory, 
principle,  or  object,  m  which  he  felt  interested.  A  book,  once  admitted  to  a  place 
upon  his  shelves,  became  to  him  a  constant  companion  and  a  personal  friend.  In- 
deed, through  the  greater  part  of  his  long  life,  his  chief  converse  was  with  these 
silent  teachers,  these  gentle  guides.  He  enjoyed,  it  is  true,  the  visits  of  persons 
of  cultivated  intellectual  and  refined  taste  fh>m  his  own  neighborhood  or  from  a 
distance ;  but  these  visits  were  short,  if  not  infrequent,  and  aflforded  little  opportunity 
tot  any  thing  more  than  passing  remarks  respecting  authors  and  edItioDa. 

'*  Though  Mr.  Dowse  lived  so  much  by  himself,  he  should  not  be  considered  a 
solitary  man.  In  his  early  life,  he  could  have  truly  adopted  the  language  of 
CJhanning :  ^  No  matter  how  poor  I  am.  No  matter  though  the  prosperous  of  any 
own  time  will  not  enter  my  obscure  dwelling.  If  the  sacred  writers  will  enter, 
and  take  up  their  abode  under  my  roof ;  if  Milton  will  cross  my  threshold  to  sing 
to  me  of  Pbradise ;  and  Shakspeare,  to  open  to  me  the  worlds  of  imagination  and 
the  workings  of  the  human  heart ;  and  Franklin,  to  enrich  me  with  his  practiesl 
wisdom — I  shall  not  pine  for  want  of  intellectual  companionship ;  and  I  may  be- 
come a  cultivated  man,  though  excluded  from  what  is  called  the  best  society  m 
the  place  where  I  live.'  This  glorious  companionship  he  had  ;  and  it  fully  snflked 
him  when  his  *  dwelling '  was  no  longer  *  obscure,'  and  when  he  would  have  been 
wdoomed  and  honored  in  any  society  of  cultivated  minds." 


n.   ](ETHO]>S  OF  INSTBUCTION. 
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L    TBI  OATXCHBTICAL  METHOD. 


1.  The  adjective  catechetical  k  derived  from  the  Greek.  The  verb 
xanip^iu,  from  which  it  is  formed,  is  said  to  be  used  in  the  earlier 
Greek  writers  in  the  sense  of  ^  to  resound  or  make  a  pleasant  noise," 
&e.,  but  in  the  later  Greek  writers  and  in  the  Fathers  it  signifies  *'  to 
instruct  in  first  princfples-^^^especially  the  first  principles  of  religion.** 
The  verb  occurs  several  times  iif  the  New  Testament — for  instance,  in 
Luke,  i.  4 ;  Acts,  xviii.  25,  xxi.  21, 24 ;  Rom.  ii.  18 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  19 ; 
Gal  vi.  6 ; — and  is  translated  according  to  the  context,  ^  to  instruct," 
«to  inform,"  "to  teach." 

2.  The  catechetical  method,  as  we  employ  the  phrase,  is  the 
method  of  teaching  bj  questioning.  Yet  all  questioning  does  not 
come  under  this  head.  Questions  may  be  asked  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  whether  what  has  been  previously  learned  has  been  rightly 
understood  and  is  remembered  by  the  pupil.  This  is  examination, 
not  catechisation.  Catechetical  questioning  implies  teaching — exam* 
inatory  qnestioning,  merely  testing  or  proving.  In  practice  they 
readily  blend,  but  it  is  better  to  consider  them  separately. 

3.  In  emplojring  this  method,  the  teacher  should  previously  decide 
in  his  own  mind  the  track  that  he  intends  to  pursue  in  imparting  his 
information;  and  this  will  necessarily  differ  according  to  circum- 
stances. A  few  general  remarks  are  therefore  all  that  can  be  here 
offered  on  the  subject 

4.  The  first  class  of  questions  may  have  reference  to  the  meanings 
of  the  words  singly* 

All  language  is  more  or  less  fig^urative,  and  words  frequently  make 
a  more  vivid  and  lasting  impression  upon  us  when  we*  know  their 
precise  literal  meaning  as  well  as  their  ordinary  signification.  But 
the  extent  to  which  this  analysis  ought  to  be  carried  must,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  age  and  general  attainments  of  the  scholars,  ^.,  ^ 

5.  The  second  class  of  questions  may  refer  to  the  expressions  em* 
ployed,  that  is,  the  words  taken  in  the  relation  which  they  bear  to 
one  another — their  syntactical  relations. 

Pecaliar  ooUoeMtioDM  of  worda  or  idioma  an  U>  Vb  fsvuEA  m  ^^ 
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langaage,  and  they  abound  in  the  English  language,  in  which  it  not 
unfrequently  happens,  that  we  have  to  employ  three  or  four  words  to 
convey  an  idea  which  in  other  languages  may  be  expressed  by  s 
single  word.* 

6.  The  third  class  of  questions  may  aim  at  eliciting  the  facts  or 
doctrines  taught  in  the  subject,  with  their  relations  and  bearings  to  col- 
lateral facts  or  doctrines. 

7.  In  the  fourth  class  of  questions,  an  endeavor  may  be  made  to 
elicit  the  inferences  which  ought  to  be  drawn  from  the  full  considera- 
tion of  the  subject — or  in  other  words,  the  lesson  that  it  teaches,  or 
what  may  be  called  the  application  of  the  instruction. 

8.  If  the  questions  are  of  an  examinatory  kind,  they  may  be  put 
with  great  rapidity,  but  if  of  a  catechetical  kind,  more  time  may 
intervene,  yet  not  so  long  as  to  allow  the  catechumens  to  get  into  a 
state  of  quiescent  sluggishness.  • 

9.  One  general  rule  for  the  conducting  of  the  catechetical  process, 
is  to  tell  ct8  little  as  possible.  It  is  always  better  to  elicit  the  informa- 
tion by  subordinate  questions,  where  it  can  be  done,  than  to  tell  the 
pupils  in  a  direct  form.f 

10.  In  teaching  by  the  catechetical  method,  one  should  by  all 
means  avoid  long  intervening  explanations,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  preachments. 

11.  In  his  questioning  the  teacher  ought  to  endeavor,  by  a  kind  of 
mental  substitution,  to  place  himself,  as  it  were,  in  the  condition  of 
his  scholars  as  it  regards  their  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  hand. 
But  in  doing  this,  he  ought  not  of  course  to  descend  to  the  incorrect 
language  or  manners  of  his  scholars,  but  gradually  lead  them  to  imi- 
tate himself  in  these  respects. 

12.  A  monotony  of  voice  in  questioning  ought  to  be  avoided. 

* -  -  I  --  -~ 

*  Suppofle  the  word*  perfectly  underMood,  (he  teacher  oafbt,  in  feoeral,  to  trandife  tht 
Information  out  of  (he  technical  lansuaxe  in  which  it  may  happen  to  be  iiiTeated,  ioto  hii 
own  ordinary  lanipiage,  or  that  of  the  pupila  to  whom  he  may  with  to  convey  the  lofbrB* 
•tion. 

This  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  subject  may  come  entirely  home  to  them,  and  that  tbdr 
minds  may  properly  assimilate  it.  For  our  lanf  uafe  is  by  usage  fixed  for  us,  and  we  can  not 
alter  it ;  and  in(p  that  common  lani^uage  in  which  we  think  and  feel,  all  truth  must  berraas> 
lated,  if  we  would  think  and  feel  respectinf  it,  at  once  rifhtly,  clearly,  and  TiTidly.  Sec  Dr. 
Arnold's  Discourses.  » 

t  The  desirable  point  is,  to  insinuste  your  informstion  into  their  minds,  so  that  1^  Indirect 
and  tortuous  entrance  it  may  be  caught  and  entangled  with  what  Is  already  there,  and  asl 
•lip  out  again,  as  it  would  through  a  direct  passage. 

The  msin  point  is,  so  tn  shape  and  order  your  questions  as  ncTer  to  be  reduced  to  teR 
them  any  thing  In  the  way,  and  that  the  last  answer  aboukJ  glre  the  coneloaion  fiiU  and 
tonTineing. 

Tbtf  evidently  requires  much  pstient  practice  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  some  aeqoirS' 
menrs  also.    He  must  have  gauged  the  ca.pac\\^  ot  \\\^  mVnAa  ^  ckAVdmi^  obtained  an 
(qto  Ouir  working,  no  that  be  may  know  wY«tt  %3qAY«w  \o  vt^m^>ttXk\^^wttMa<-1 
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Whatever  pitch  of  voice  be  adopted,  if  a  monotone  be  persisted  in, 
its  effect  is  to  beget  weariness — and  in  children  perhaps  sooner  than 
in  grown  persons. 

13.  On  the  other  hand,  a  suitable  variety  of  inflection  in  the  voice 
tends  powerfully  to  awaken  and  preserve  Uie  attention,  to  deepen 
impressions,  and  to  lead  the  pupils  themselves  to  employ  correct  and 
appropriate  modes  of  expression. 

14.  The  catechetical  lesson  that  attains  its  object  in  a  satisfactory 
way  by  the  shortest  course,  is  the  best  Questions  that  lead  too  far 
from  the  principal  point  of  the  lesson  ought  therefore  to  be  avoided. 

If  the  teacher  perceive  that  the  course  he  intended  to  pursue  is 
likely,  from  some  unforeseen  cause,  to  lead  him  too  far  from  the 
object  of  the  lesson,  he  may  change  that  course ;  yet  the  necessity 
for  making  such  a  change  should  if  possible  be  avoided,  as  it  gen- 
erally mars  more  or  less  the  effectiveness  of  the  lesson. 

15.  In  general,  the  question  ought  not  to  be  put  to  each  scholar 
seriatim,  but  to  the  whole  division  or  class.  By  this  means  the 
attention  of  all  is  kept  on  the  stretch.  In  general,  too,  the  answer 
ought  to  be  given  by  an  individual  pupil,  and  not  by  the  whole  division 
or  class  simultaneously.  Too  many  questions  ought  not  to  be  asked 
immediately  after  one  another  of  the  same  pupil ;  and  each  ought  to 
answer  only  a  fair  proportion  of  the  whole.  Each  scholar,  whenever 
it  can  be  done,  ought  to  be  called  u|>on  to  answer  some  questions  in 
every  lesson.  Where  the  attainments  of  the  division  or  clai^  vary 
considerably,  the  questions  may  be  so  framed  and  so  addressed  as  in 
some  measure  to  meet  this  variety.  The  pupil  that  is  required  to 
answer  ought  to  be  addressed  by  name,  or  otherwise  made  to  know 
so  certainly  that  he  is  appealed  to,  as  to  prevent  a  misunderstanding 
on  this  point 

In  the  cAtechetical  method  there  are  two  principal  elements  that 
daim  our  attention — the  question  and  the  answer. 

The  Question  ought  not  to  be  above  the  Pupils^  Comprehension, 

1.  In  language, 

2.  It  ought  not  to  be  above  it  in  sense, 

3.  It  ought  not  to  be  too  complex^  that  is,  include  in  it  so  many 
particulars  as  to  bewilder.  The  obvious  remedy  for  this  is  to  break 
up  the  question  into  a  number  of  smaller  ones. 

4.  The  question  ought  not  to  require  a  longer  answer  than  the 
pupils  can  properly  express  in  language.     On  the  other  hand — 

5.  It  ought  not  to  be  frequently  so  formed  as  to  adnvxt  oC  vVv^ 
moBo&f)]abic  answer  yes  or  no.     Such  que&l\oii&  4o  uoX.  waSSkcv^Ti^X-^ 

^xenue  the  minda  of  the  pupils. 

24 
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6.  The  question  ought  not  to  be  put  too  frequently  in  ike  tarn 
form  of  words. 

Uniformity  long  continued  creates  mental  weariness  in  all  persons, 
and  will  of  course  do  so  sooner  in  the  case  of  children  than  in  per- 
sons of  mature  mind.  For  when  the  speaker  ceases  to  be  interesting, 
grown  persons  may  ceases  to  attend  to  him ;  and  by  turning  tlieir 
thuuglits  inward,  they  possess  in  reflection  a  much  larger  store  of 
enlurtainment  than  young  children. 

But  in  addition  to  tliis,  the  teacher  by  using  correct  and  varied 
language  leads  his  pupils  insensibly  to  imitate  him  in  this  respect; 
and  so  to  acquire  the  valuable  habit  of  correct  mental  composition — 
a  j)oint  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  even  in  our  most  element- 
ary schools.  The  learning  of  grammar  rules  will  not  of  itself  accora- 
pliNJi  this.  Practice  is  necessary,  and  no  school -exercise  aflbrds  a 
better  fi<'ld  for  this  practice  than  the  catechetical  method. 

7.  The  question  ought  to  bo  pointed  and  definite — not  vaffue, 
awhi^uouSj  or  obsatre, 

8.  It  oujrht  in  general  to  admit  but  of  one  correct  answer. 

9.  The  (juestion  ought  to  depend  as  to  its  kind  upon  the  character 
of  the  preceding  answer. 

10.  Tlie  question  in  general  ought  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
prr^ceding  and  subsequent  questions,  that  one  link  of  a  chain  bears 
to  the  links  adjacent  to  it, 

1 1 .  The  question  ought  in  general  to  be  short. 

Tiie  attainments  of  the  pu])ils  must  partly  decide  the  latitude  to 
bo  aliow<?d  in  this  respect. 

12.  Tlio  question  ought  to  contain  no  superfluous  words.  It  ii 
possible  by  multiplying  words  to  increase  obscurity — and  every 
unnecessary  word  in  a  question  ]>uL  to  children  is  not  only  useloBS,  it 
is  injurious  ;  if  it  does  no  goud,  it  is  sure  to  do  harm. 

13.  The  question  ought  not  to  end  frequently  in  the  word  what! 

14.  Xcod  wc  say  that  it  ought  to  be  grammatically  correct? 

Tfte  Answer. 

1.  The  question  eitlicr  is  or  is  not  answered.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  first  thing  the  teacher  ought  to  do  is  not  to  say,  "How  stupid 
you  are  I"  but  to  consider  whether  the  cause  of  the  failure  rests  with 
himself  or  with  the  pupils.  If  he  observes  not  carelessness  and  en- 
dent  inattention  on  tiie  part  of  the  pupils,  let  him  always  look  to 
himself  firet  for  the  cause  of  the  f;iilure. 

2.  Perhaps  he  has  put  the  <\uestion  in  a  too  difficult,  too  obscure, 
or  too  aiubi<;uoas  form,  and  Vias  a\.  VW  wvoa^i  >ilvav^  %^^V\\.  vgl  ^  Wah^ 
unsjmpathizing,  rcpuUive,  or  \\\Um\Oi«A:\\v^tKvwv\iW,  )s^^<^  W  «fi\ 
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such  faults  exist  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  tlioy  must  of  course  be 
corrected. 

d.  If  the  pupils  do  not  answer,  it  is  either  because  they  can  not  or 
Vi'iW  not.  In  the  latter  case,  their  silence  may  originate  in  sullemiesi^ 
ill-temper,  gpite,  or  bravado.  Against  that  spirit  of  which  these  are 
manifestations — should  it  ever  in  any  measure  show  itself— the 
teacher  must  strenuously  set  his  face. 

Or  it  may  originate  in  timidity,  fear  of  answerinrf  wrongly^  bash" 
fulness,  cC'c,  c£t. — which  hindrances  are  to  be  got  over  by  a  kind 
and  encouramn<;  manner. 

The  pu])ils^  inability  to  answer  may  also  originate  in  their  inatten- 
tion, or  tliL'ir  want  of  sufficient  command  of  language  properly  to 
express  themselves,  <kc.,  <fcc.  The  roruedies  for  these  causes  of  fail- 
ure are  obvious. 

4.  The  answer  when  given  is  either  right  or  wrong.  It  is  right 
when  it  is  correct  as  it  respects  fact ;  that  is,  answers  to  the  question, 
und  is  properly  expressed ;  and  it  is  wrong  when  it  is  deficient  in 
cither  of  these  respects. 

6.  The  answer  may  be  either  wholly  wrong,  that  is,  false^  or  onlj 
partly  wrong,  that  is,  faulty. 

If  the  question  has  been  pro]>erly  asked,  and  a  false  answer  it 
returned,  the  fault  lies  with  the  pupils. 

6.  They  may  answer  wrongly  from  playfulness,  carelessness,  inat* 
tention,  or  absence  of  mind — their  thoughts  may  be  at  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  dec,  or  they  may  not  have  fully  heard,  ot*  rightly  under- 
Bto(Kl,  the  question. 

In  the  latter  cases,  the  remedy  is  the  repetition  of  the  question  in 
a  perfectly  distinct  and  audible  tone  of  voice,  and  in  a  form  that 
admits  not  of  being  misunderstood. 

7.  Or  the  answer  may  bo  false  because  the  pupils  really  entertain 
fali^e  ideas  respecting  the  matter  to  which  tlie  question  relates.  In 
which  case  it  is  of  course  the  teacher's  business  forthwith  to  correct 
carefully  and  thoroughly  such  false  notions. 

8.  The  answer  may  be  only  partly  wrong  or  faulty.  With  re<^pect 
to  the  matter  of  the  answer ;  this  is  the  case  when  the  pupil  answers 
more  than  the  teacher  desired — or  when  ho  does  not  answer  the 
question  actually  asked,  but  passing  over  the  intermediate  steps, 
gives  an  answer  to  a  question  to  which  ho  perceives  the  present 
question  })oints — that  is,  he  anticipates  the  teacher  in  his  process. 
This  only  happens  in  the  case  of  children  of  quick  parts.  The 
teacher  can  not  greatly  blame  such  pupils,  yet  for  vVk^  ^tvV.^  cA  >\\c^^ 
of  weaker  capacities  the  practico  must  be  elicc^cA  \  a\x^  M  ^\NSi  W- 
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ward  are  allowed  to  answer,  tbey  must  give  only  the  precise  answer 
which  each  question  requires. 

0.  An  answer  may  also  be  false  with  respect  to  its  matter,  when  it 
is  obscurely  or  indefinitely  expresed — when  it  gives  the  genus  instead 
of  the  species,  or  the  species  instead  of  the  individual — or  when  the 
answer  is  only  a  part  of  what  the  question  required. 

10.  The  teacher  ought  not  sternly  to  check  or  discourage  such 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  pupils — provided  they  proceed  from  an 
evident  desire  to  learn,  and  to  do  their  best  He  ought  rather  to 
seem  pleased  with  such  answers,  and  gently  lead  the  pupils  by  addi- 
tional questions  to  correct  their  inaccuracies. 

11.  An  answer  may  be  partly  wrong  as  respects  its  foirm,  by  con- 
taining grammatical  mistakes.  These  the  teacher  will  either  correct 
himself,  or  allow  some  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  to  correct  them. 
8uch  mistakes  are  perhaps  never  intentionally  made,  and  the  pupil 
that  commits  them  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  laughed  at. 

12.  The  answer  is  faulty  in  form  when  it  is  not  given  in  ihat  part 
of  speech  or  form  of  sentence  which  the  question  requires ;  when,  for 
instance,  a  verb  is  given  instead  of  a  noun,  a  word  instead  of  a  sen- 
tence, (fee,  &c.  A  simple  repetition  of  the  question  in  such  cases 
will  generally  lead  the  pupils  to  detect  and  correct  such  faulty 
expressions. 

13.  An  answer  may  also  be  regarded  as  faulty  with  respect  to 
form,  when  it  is  unintelligible  on  account  of  being  mutteringly  or 
indistinctly  spoken.  Such  answei*s,  when  they  do  occur,  should  never 
be  passed  over.  Distinct  speaking,  both  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
and  the  pupils,  is  a  matter  of  so  vital  importance  that  throughout 
tlie  entire  business  of  instruction  too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid 
upon  it 

14.  The  answer  may  also  be  faulty  by  being  irrelevant  to  the 
question.  It  may  contain  in  it  something  absurd  or  ridiculous — or 
it  may  be  given  in  improper  or  vulgar  language.  But  such  answers 
will  not  often  occur,  and  will,  perhaps,  never  be  given  intentionally 
in  a  well-ordered  school. 

15.  The  treatment  of  such  offenders  must  depend  entirely  upon 
the  spirit  in  which  the  offense  is  committed.  We  content  ourselves 
therefore,  by  merely  observing  that  guessing^  random^  and  fooluk 
answers  should  be  vigorously  discountenanced.  Such  answering  is 
injurious  to  the  pupil  himself,  often  disrespectful  to  'the  teacher,  and 
always  a  nuisance  and  hindrance  to  the  class  or  division  in  which  it 

occurs. 
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(Counsels  and  Cautions  Reapeciing  (he  Employment  of  (he  CaUchetical  Method, 

1.  The  teacher  should  never  tell  the  first  letter,  first  syllable,  first 
Vfordy  or  first  part  of  the  answer.  This  only  gives  rise  to  thoughtless 
guessing — senseless  or  ridiculous  answers. 

2.  The  teacher  ought  not  capriciously  to  require  the  pupil  to  gire 
the  answer  in  the  precise  words  that  he  (the  teacher)  may  himself 
have  thought  of,  and  in  his  own  mind  prescribed,  as  it  were,  for  the 
question.  This  only  occasions  loss  of  time,  and  needlessly  discour- 
ages and  dampens  the  ardor  of  the  pupil,  who  may,  in  his  own  mind, 
feel  convinced  that  he  answered  correctly,  though  perhaps  not  pre- 
cisely in  the  words  which  the  teacher  wished  to  have. 

3.  The  teacher  need  not  repeat  every  correct  answer.  This  ought 
to  be  avoided  because,  as  in  the  former  case,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
also  renders  the  lesson  too  easy. 

Such  repetition  is  only  allowable  when  the  pupils  are  cither  yerjr 
young  or  of  slender  capacities.  Children  of  ordinary  parts  can,  with 
proper  attention,  readily  follow  a  well-arranged  and  well-conducted 
catechetical  lesson.  The  teacher  ought^  however,  to  repeat,  and  cause 
to  be  repeated,  the  more  difficult  answers  and  the  chief  points  in  the 
lesson. 

4.  The  teacher  ought  to  take  care  that  he  does  not  contract  the 
habit  of  accompanying  every  correct  answer  by  a  mark  of  approba- 
tion expressed  in  some  stereotyped  phrase — such  as,  '*  very  well,** 
"very  gooil,"  "quite  right,"  "that's  a  good  boy,"  *** that's  a  good 
girl,"  &;c.,  &c.  The  teacher  can  by  his  manner  at  once  show  whether 
the  answer  be  correct  or  not  Such  ever-recurring  repetition  is  there- 
fore a  mere  loss  of  time.  It  may,  too,  have  an  injurious  influence 
on  the  }>upils.  They  are  likely  either  to  expect  to  be  praised  on 
every  occasion,  or  else,  from  its  being  bestowed  so  indiscriminatelyi 
to  attach  no  value  whatever  to  it.  In  the  latter  case,  when  an 
instance  does  occur  in  which  approbation  may  be  really  merited,  and 
ought  to  be  bestowed,  the  teacher,  by  this  bad  habit,  has  deprived 
himself,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  power  of  giving  such  praise.  The 
teacher's, marked  approbation  ought  therefore  only  to  be  bestowed  on 
proper  occasions — as,  for  instance,  when  a  question  of  more  than 
ordinary  difficulty  has  been  answered,  or  when  an  answer  has  been 
given  evincing  great  attention  and  thoughtfulness,  il;c 

5.  The  teacher  should  never  allow  any  other  pupil  to  answer  a 
question  than  the  one  who  is  asked.  If  others  are  prepared  to  an- 
swer, they  may  show  that  they  are  so  by  ho\d\t\g  o\xV\Viw  ^\v^x^« 

isad,  lioriioDtaUjr.     Confused  answering,  too,  tlkal  \a^%ftN««\  wjfc^toa^^ 
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at  one  time,  ought  never  to  be  allowed.  In  such  a  case,  the  teacher 
can  neither  judge  of  the  correctness  nor  of  the  value  of  the  answer. 
Besides  this,  the  practice  may  give  rise  to  parroting  repetition,  which 
ought,  by  all  means,  to  be  guarded  against. 

6.  Some  think  it  better  that  the  answer  should  never  be  given  in 
a  single  word,  but  in  the  form  of  a  proposition  or  sentence  complete 
in  itself.  For  instance,  suppose  the  question  asked — "  What  is  the 
shape  of  the  world?" — the  answer  would  not  bo  simply  "round'' — 
but  Avould  bo  given  in  the  form  of  a  distinct  sentence,  thus — **  the 
world  is  round."  This  plan  will  occupy  more  time  than  the  one  gen- 
erally in  use.  As  an  occasional  variety,  however,  of  the  ordinary 
method,  wo  feel  sure  that  the  time  it  might  occupy  would  not  be 
misspent. 

Y.  The  t<?acher  may,  if  ho  think  fit,  allow  the  pupils  to  ask  him 
questions  or  propose  to  him  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  lesson :  but 
if  such  a  liberty  is  allowed,  care  must  bo  taken  that  it  be  only  em- 
ployed within  j^roper  limits  and  in  a  proper  spirit  With  due  cantion 
and  control,  the  practice  may  be  attended  with  advantage.  Such 
quc»stions  are  always  sure  to  excite  the  attention  of  even  the  less 
thoughtful  pupils.  Questions  that  are  in  this  way  put  foreign  to  the 
subject,  or  in  an  imperfect  form,  &c.,  <tc.,  drc,  the  teacher  will  readily 
know  how  to  deal  with.  Any  pupil  that  has  endeavored  to  under- 
stand the  lesson,  but  has  not  been  able  to  do  so,  should  always  be 
allowed,  and  even  encouraged,  to  tell  his  difficulties  to  liis  teacher  at 
a  proper  time." 

8.  Montal  surfeiting,  whether  it  may  be  occasioned  by  too  long 
lessons,  or  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  ought  to  be  as  carefully 
guarded  against  as  physical  surfeiting,  and  for  the  very  same  reasons. 
For  they  both  alike  injure  health,  destroy  the  appetite,  and  create, 
for  the  most  part,  a  disgust  and  loathing  for  the  food,  mental  or 
physical,  that  has  boon  indulged  in  to  satiety. 

This  caution  is,  of  course,  applicable  to  all  methods. 

9.  It  is  better,  in  general,  that  tho  pupil  should  answer  in  his  own 
words,  and  not  in  tho  words  of  the  text-book — except,  of  course,  in 
cases  where  the  object  is  to  treasure  up  in  the  memory  tlje  precise 
language,  as  well  as  the  substance  of  the  instruction  conveyed  in  it. 

10.  The  teacher  ought  always  to  previously  prepare  his  catechet- 
ical lesson.     We  have  heard  of  teachers  who  boasted  tliat  thev  never 

m 

prepared  their  lessons ;  but  such  a  boast  is  much  too  silly  and  vain 

to  deserve  even  a  ymssing  notice — exce[>t  in  the  way  of  reprehenflion. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  iW  \4TVi\fe\v^^  cA  x^o^  Vwv^^^reijared 

tile  lesson  is  no  vaViA  excuv«  ioi  \\&\)<i\\i^«.\«AQtit8,^^  w.^.^t^^^ 
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other  hand,  a  careful  preparation  does  not  at  all  detract  from  a  good 
lesson. 

11.  The  teacher  ought  not,  in  giving  his  catechetical  lessons,  to  use 
a  book,  that  is,  to  have  the  book  in  his  hand,  or  to  be  otherwise  con- 
fined to  it ;  and  this  holds  equally  good,  even  should  the  book  be 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer.  Such  teaching,  if 
teaching  it  deserves  to  bo  called,  is  not  the  catechetical  method. 
The  moment  that  a  teacher  becomes  confined  rigidly  and  mechanic- 
ally to  his  text-book,  he  ceases  to  be,  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  term, 
a  teacher;  he  is  rather  a  task- master. 

Socratic  Jldhod  Applied  to  lieligious  Instruction. 

Tlie  following  observations  occur  in  a  charge  delivered  by  Arch- 
deacon Bather,  in  1835: — 

I.  Tht*  busintMH  of  the  cntcchist  is  tn,  first,  instruct  his  pnpiln,  by  questioning 
the  ir.eaniug  into  thcin,  and  thuu  examine  them,  by  (juciitioninsf  it  out  of  thoin. 
The  practice  rcconimciidtd  has,  of  couree,  its  difficulties ;  and  the  method  can 
not  \Hi  fully  shown  without  more  minute  examples  than  can  well  be  /riven  in  an 
address  of  this  nature.     I  may  possibly,  howevor,  explain  myself  in  some  dcgre?. 

Thj  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  |H»Ksess  the  minds  of  a  numbiT  of  ii^nnrant  and 
beedUt«  children  with  the  sense  and  meaninpf,  wo  will  pay,  of  one  of  our  I^)rd't 
parables,  and  to  bring  them  t*)  perceive  and  consider  the  practical  U-fwon  which  it 
ia  intended  to  convey.  In  order  to  this,  their  attention  must,  in  the  first  place,  be 
gained  and  fixt'd ;  and  then  there  will,  prub:ibly,  b.*  words  and  phrases  to  be  e.x- 
pl.iiiied,  pi^rhaps  cild  customs  als<i — th*;  literal  story  or  similitude  to  be  eomparid 
with  tho  religious  truth  or  doctrine  which  it  is  employed  to  illustrate,  and  other 
portions  of  Scripture  to  be  cited  and  brought  to  bear  on  the  point  in  hand,  in  a 
way  of  er*nHrination  or  further  exposition. 

Then  there  are  two  ways  of  proceeding :  you  may  preach  or  lecture  upon  the 
•ubject.  and  in  so  doing  you  t;ll  your  hearers*  what  you  have  acquired  and  ascer- 
tained yourselves  ;  or  else  you  may  communicate  instruction,  as  I  advise,  by  ask- 
ing questions  and  correcting  the  answers,  or,  I  should  rather  K'ly,  hy  bringing 
the  children  themselves  to  correct  them,  by  means  of  further  questioning  on  your 
part;  and  in  that  cone  they  tell  you  every  thing.  The  eateehist's  metho.l  furcefi 
the  eh. Id  to  think.  Some  little  ellort  and  ap|)lieation  of  mind  is  required  of  him — 
is  actually  extorted  from  him  ever}'  moment. 

Instead  of  making  a  speech,  the  iuNtruetor  has  put  a  question  ;  perhaps  he  has 
got  no  answer,  or  a  wrong  answer  *,  but  he  is  not  boating  the  air,  and  his  pains  are 
not  thrown  away.  If  he  has  but  shown  his  pupil  that  something  has  been  aiiketl 
/>f  h:rn  to  which  heoim  render  no  reply,  at  least  he  has  ari-esti-tl  his  attention,  and 
pHfbably  excited  his  curi«»sity,  and  convinced  him,  mort-over,  <»f  his  ignorance,  and 
ma  le  him  perceive  just  in  what  place  and  instanci;  he  needs  information ;  and 
therefore,  if  he  hius  not  mad«'  a  proselyte,  he  has  got  a  hearer,  and  from  so  sm:;ll 
a  heg  nning  greater  things  are  si»on  to  follow.  lie  has  the  op|Mii-t unity,  whilst  the 
cateehetieal  instruction  is  proc<M'ding,  <if  interspersing,  an  he  gets  his  replies,  many 
brief  remarks  and  practical  observations,  in  a  natural  and  lively,  and  therefore 
attracting  and  aff.cting,  manner;  or  he  may  sum  up  the  particulars  afterward  in 
a  short  difcourse,  and  groun<l  upon  them,  with  g(KHl  efp-ct,  the  admonitions  which 
they  obviously  suggest.  It  would  astonish  an  inexperienced  person  to  see  liow 
much  very  young  children  may  acquire  in  this  way,  and  how  much  a  whole  scluxd 
may  be  inlenwted  by  it.  Tiiey  get  imperceptibly  a  knowle<lge  of  words,  and  a 
fuller  vocabulary ;  and  so,  one  of  the  p<*culiar  dlfficultiiM;  which  every  one  will 
meet  with  who  attempts  Ut  instruct  the  children  of  very  ignorant  parents,  will  he, 
an  a  great  degree,  overcome.  Next  to  being  asked  a  <;ui'ftiou  oarselven^  wotUlvv^^ 
MWHki'nn  find  intenvts  iw  more  than  hearing  olhera  <\ue«i\\vmo«^  \  V\v«vi  V^  \« 
euHutiity  to  catch  tlw  child'n  reply  j  a  thought  van»carce\^  \iu\  \o  ctQM>\ift\vi^etk.vA 
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how  be  shoald  reply  himself,  or  whether  be  ooiiM  reply.  Many  are  glad  to  geH 
inforiiiation  without  the  risk  of  exposing  present  ignorance ;  and  when  the  iufi«m- 
ation  is  watched  and  waited  f(»r,  it  i«  retained. 

II.  The  catechetical  method  has  been  called  by  some  the  Socratio  method. 
Though  this  name,  it  is  true,  has  also  been  usurped  by  books  written  in  the  /ena 
of  question  and  answer.  In  the  form  they  may  be,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  cate- 
chetical method  they  can  not  bo ;  and  if  the  method  of  Socratt^  was  nothing 
more  than  as  it  is  set  forth  in  such  books,  truly  mankind  have  long  worshiped 
lalselv. 

The  Socratio  method  appears  to  have  consisted  in  a  judicious  combination  of 
interrogation  and  dialogue.  Socrates  it  has  been  remarked,  in  reasoning  with 
thtise  whose  judgments  he  wished  to  inform  or  rectify,  assumed  the  appearance 
rather  of  an  inquirer  than  of  a  disputant.  lie  insensibly  led  those  whom  he  coo- 
verscd  with  to  draw  themselves  the  conclusions  he  desired,  by  a  series  of  well 
adapted  interrogatories,  rather  than  imposed  his  conclusions  on  them  by  the  direct 
force  of  any  arguments  of  his  own. 

lie  rather  won  their  conviction  by  gradual  and  unobserved  approaches,  in  which 
they  followed  him  as  a  friend,  than  forced  their  assent  by  the  weight  of  overbear- 
ing proufd  as  an  assailant. 

He  rather  hel|>ed  them  to  inform  and  rectify  their  own  judgments,  than  ap> 
peared  in  the  magisterial  office  of  dictating  truth  or  refuting  falsehood. 

He  found  tbeni  ignorant  of  some  important  truth ;  and  instead  of  professing  to 
instruct  them,  be  sought  to  learn  their  sentiments  upon  some  other  truth,  with 
which  he  knew  they  were  acqutiinted,  and  which  he  knew  was  connected  with 
the  one  he  wanted  to  lead  them  to.  I3y  familiar  interrogatories  he  condocted 
them,  st<p  by  step,  through  the  intermediate  principles ;  till  they  wero  at  length 
surprised  with  the  perception  of  what  they  had  never  observed  before.  He  ionnd 
them  under  the  influence  of  some  dangerous  error ;  and  instead  of  professing  to 
correct  them,  he  led  them  on  by  successive  questions,  to  discern  an  absurdity  ia 
which  they  unexpectedly  found  themselves  landed  by  their  own  principles.  And 
thus  he  avoided  uU  that  resistance  to  conviction,  which  oflen  renders  the  mostooo- 
dusive  demonstration  ineffectual  to  persuade. — (See  the  ^^Socraiic  Dialoguet;'* 
also  Dr.  Wiggers'  "Li/e  of  Socrateay 

The  following,  taken  from  the  ^^Apologia^^  may  be  regarded  as  a 

brief  specimen  of  the  Socratio  mode : — 

"  Callia^,"  said  I,  "  if  your  two  sons  were  colts  or  calves,  we  shonld  have  chosen 
a  trainer  for  them,  and  hired  him  with  a  fee,  one  who  would  be  likely  to  make 
them  excellent  and  useful  in  peiforming  their  proper  duties  ;  now  this  man  wtmld 
be  one  of  those  skilled  in  horses  or  agriculture ;  but  now,  since  they  are  meOf 
what  master  are  you  thinking  of  choosing  for  them  ?''  The  answer  is  obvious, 
viz : — *'  A  trainer  fully  skilled  in  such  excellence  as  suits  a  man  and  a  citJien.'' 

III.  Dr.  Watts,  in  speaking  of  the  Socratio  method  of  teaching,  observes >— 
This  method  of  dispute  derives  its  name  from  Socrates,  by  whom  it  was  practiced, 
and  by  other  philosophers  in  his  age,  long  before  Aristotle  invented  the  particular 
forms  of  syllogism  in  mood  and  figure  which  are  now  used  in  schi^astio  di^- 
talions. 

The  Socrationl  way  is  managed  by  questions  and  answers,  in  such  a  manner  as 
this,  viz : — If  I  would  lead  a  person  into  the  belief  of  a  heaven  or  hell,  or  a  fotare 
statt*  of  rewards  and  punishments,  I  might  Ix'gin  in  some  such  manner  of  iuquirj, 
and  suppose  the  most  obvious  and  easy  answers : — 

Q.  i>oes  God  govern  the  world  ? 

A.  Surely  he  that  made  it  governs  it. 

Q.  Is  not  God  both  a  g(K)d  and  righteous  governor  f 

A.   Both  these  oharaetera  doubtless  belong  to  him. 

Q.  What  is  the  true  notion  of  a  good  and  righteous  governor? 

A.  That  he  punishes  the  wicked  and  rewards  the  good. 

Q.  Are  the  gixxl  always  rewarded  in  this  life  ? 

A.  No,  surely  •,   for  many  \\r\uQ\»a  Ti\^Ti  as«  miserable  here,  and  greatly 
afflicted. 

Q,  Are  the  wicked  alwaya  puu^»\i<i^Vvl\^s^\^Sft^ 
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.  A,  No,  certainly ;  for  many  of  thorn  live  without  lorrow,  and  tome  cif  the  Tileit 
oif  men  are  often  raised  to  great  riches  and  honor. 

Q.  Wherein,  then,  doth  God  make  it  appear  that  he  is  good  and  righteoos  7 

A.  I  own  there  is  but  littlo  appearance  of  it  on  earth. 

Q.  Will  there  not  be  a  time,  then,  when  the  tables  shall  be  turned,  and  the 
ooene  of  things  changed,  since  Cxod  governs  mankind  righteously  7 

A.  Doubtless,  there  rnunt  be  a  proper  time  wherein  God  will  make  that  good- 
ness ami  that  righteousness  to  appear. 

Q.  If  this  be  not  before  their  death,  how  can  it  be  done  7 

A.  I  can  think  of  no  other  way  but  by  supposing  man  to  have  some  existence 
after  this  life. 

Q.  Are  you  not  convinced,  then,  that  there  roust  be  a  state  of  reward  and 
punishment  after  death  7 

A,  Yes,  surely ;  I  now  see  plainly  that  the  goodness  and  righteousness  of  Gk>d, 
as  {governor  of  the  world,  necessarily  require  it. 

Now  the  advantages  of  this  method  are  very  considerable. 

1 .  It  represents  tlie  form  of  a  dialogue,  or  common  conversation,  which  is  a  much 
more  easy,  more  pleasant,  and  more  sprightly  way  of  instruction,  and  more  fit  to 
excite  the  attention  and  sharpen  the  penetration  of  the  learner,  tlian  solitary  read- 
ing or  silent  attention  to  a  lecture.  Man,  being  a  social  creature,  delights  more 
in  conversation,  and  learns  better  this  way,  if  it  be  wisely  and  happily  practiced. 

S.  This  mc>thod  has  something  very  obliging  in  it,  and  carries  a  very  humble 
and  oonde8oc>nding  air,  when  he  that  instructs  seems  to  be  the  inquirer,  and  seeks 
information  from  him  who  learns. 

3.  It  leads  the  learner  into  the  knowledge  of  truth,  as  it  were,  by  his  own  in- 
Tention,  which  is  a  very  pleasing  thing  to  human  nature ;  and  by  questions  perti- 
nently and  artificially  proposed,  it  does  as  eflfoctually  draw  him  on  to  discover  his 
own  mistakes,  which  he  is  much  more  easily  persuaded  to  relinquish  when  he 
seems  to  have  discovered  them  himself. 

4.  It  is  managed,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  form  of  the  most  easy  reasoning ; 
always  arising  from  sometliing  asserted  or  known  in  the  foregoing  answer,  and  so 
proceeding  to  inquire  something  unknown  in  the  following  question,  which  again 
makes  way  for  the  next  answer.  Now  such  an  exercise  is  very  alluring  and  en- 
tertiining  to  the  understanding,  while  its  own  reasoning  powers  are  all  along  em- 
pktyed,  and  that  without  labor  or  difficulty,  because  the  querist  finds  out  and  pro- 
poses all  the  intermediate  ideas  or  middle  terms. 

Tiie  following  remarks  are  abridged  from  "^n  Apology  or  Defense 
of  the  Catechetical  Method^'  by  Dr.  Diuter  :— 

The  catechetical  method  is  the  science,  art,  manner  (or  call  it  what  yen  will) 
of  instructing  beginners  by  moans  of  question  and  answer.  This  art  I  have  un- 
dertaken to  defend  against  its  opponents.  Who,  then,  are  its  opponents  7  They 
are  of  diflfv'rent  kinds,  and  assume  various  grounds  of  objection. 

The  firtt  class  objc>ct,  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  instruction  is  not  by  this 
method  learnt  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  that  it  is  only,  as  it  were,  a  hearsay  kind 
of  knowledge  that  is  thus  acquired.  Thus  it  (ares  with  the  catechetical  method  as 
with  philow»phy,  the  mathematics,  religion,  do.  Ho  who  is  wholly  unacquainted 
with  it,  or  who  only  half  knows  it,  rails  against  it.  But  have  you  ever  heard  of 
one  who  had  cateehisi'd  efficiently,  and  in  the  true  Sooratio  manner,  for  the  space 
of  ten  years,  who  gave  up  the  method,  saying  ho  had  proved  that  it  was  good  for 
nothing ;  that  men  can  not  by  means  of  it  bo  made  more  intelligent  or  better  f 
The  physician  who,  after  a  pnifctisionul  experience  of  forty  yoirs,  employs  a  rem- 
edy, must,  indeed,  be  in  a  condition  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  its  probable  effect. 
But  he  who  only  knows  such  remedy  through  books,  may  very  easily  form  a  false 
opinion  respecting  it.  As  ju<lgG8  of  philosophy  we  select  only  philosophers  ;  and 
to  judge  of  the  catechetical  method,  thereft>re,  only  those  who  are  themselves  con- 
versimt  with  it     In  England,  lords  only  judge  lords. 

A  9tcond  class  of  opponents  appear  not  to  know  themselves  what  they  speak 
against     At  one  time  they  condemn  all  catechising;  at  another  time  they  speak 
as  if  it  were  only  the  Socratic  method  to  which  they  are  oip^pQift^\  w^  >^3k3ik  ^sqa 
3oe9  not  know  well  what  to  moke  of  such  compUunta.    But  vavv*»<^  ^'^  <aa\tt<^<tNr 
hti  meibod  be  rejected  entirely ^  pray  what  betler  m«Cbod  os«  oox  o^yonMB^*  ^%- 
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pared  to  substitute  in  its  place  7  Sliall  I  toll  yon  in  what  light  inich  opponents 
ap|K>ur  to  nje  ?  Like  the  man  who  wished  to  banish  Aristides.  Why  T  **  1  don't," 
said  he,  ^*  at  all  know  A  riptides ;  but  I  ani  greatly  chagrined  that  su  mach  should 
be  niaile  of  liim  everywhere.*' 

There  is  a  third  class  of  enemies  to  the  catechetical  metliod  ;  they  are  the  least 
culpable  in  their  opposition,  but  perhaps  not  the  most  harmless.  They  are,  how> 
ever,  those  whom  I  hope  to  be  able  most  easily  to  reconcile.  They  have  adopted 
other  methods,  and  have  become  attached  to  them ;  and  one  can  not  give  op, 
with  iniliffercnee,  any  thing  to  the  use  of  which  one  has  become  luibituattd.  Thtir 
opposition,  however,  seems  to  be  fuundid  on  a  misapprehension.  Tliey  seem  to 
think  that  tlie  friends  of  the  catechetical  method  desire  that'it  should  be  employed 
in  teaching  every  subject,  and  in  all  the  eIa.Hse8  in  the  school.  But  such  is  fur 
from  beinjj  tlie  ease.  The  catechetical  metlnKi  has  its  proper  sphere  and  its  proper 
limits ;  and  it  is  only  within  these  that  its  friends  would  wish  to  see  it  emphiyed. 

What,  then,  furtlier  are  the  charges  brought  against  the  catechetical  method 
by  thes^e  our  opponents?  I^t  us  hear  them,  and  examine  them.  Ist.  It  is  too 
ditlieult.  2d.  it  is  too  tedious.  3d.  It  is  not  suitable  to  all  subjects.  4th.  It 
educates  only  in  a  one-sided  manner.  r)th.  It  over-educates.  Five  grave  charges. 
I  trast,  however,  to  be  able  to  disprove  them  all. 

1.  It  is  tiKj  diftieult.  What  is?  The  analytico-catcchetical  methal  ?  Certainly 
not.  When  a  man  has  thought  out  a  subject  in  a  clear  manner — and  this  is  what 
every  toaeher  ought  to  be  able  to  do — he  is  then  in  a  condition  to  analyze  such 
subject,  and  to  explain  to  Iiis  pupils  whatever  may  be  obscure  in  it,  and  again  to 
question  the  meanmg  of  it  out  of  them  ;  and,  when  a  section  is  thus  finished,  to 
present  a  summary  of  the  whole.  A  thing  much  more  difficult  than  this,  is  the 
teaching  to  read,  es|K'c!alIy  according  to  the  old-fashioned  plan. 

But  what  part  of  instruction  is  not  difhcult? 

Those  who  would  convert  teaching  into  a  mere  mechanical  process,  would  de- 
prive it  of  its  true  dignity  ;  and  whoever  does  not  wish  to  do  this,  must,  at  least, 
admit  the  necessity  <if  the  subject-matter  of  the  instruction  being  duly  nnal)*zed. 
The  catechetical  method,  when  compared  with  other  methods  of  instruction,  will 
be  found  to  be  easier  rather  than  more  difficult.  And  however  diflicult  it  may 
be,  Hutliee  it  to  siiy,  that  it  is  necessary.  It  is  too  difficult  only  for  those  who  hav« 
not  at  all  practiced  it.  It  becomes  easier,  too,  the  more  intimately  the  U^acher 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  way  by  which  the  pupils  arrive  at  a  clear  knowledge 
of  whatever  subject  is  brought  before  them. 

He  who  examines  badly,  will  most  pr<»bahly  catechize  still  worse,  llence  it 
COMICS  that  the  method  it'self  is  esteemed  fo  diflicult.  *'  1  have,"  says  one,  "  heard 
very  many  catechi>ts,  but  among  thorn  all  ther-?  were  but  few  indeed  really  good 
ones."  What  foll«)ws  from  this  ?  "  That  we  should  not  at  all  attempt  to  employ 
the  method?"  Is, then,  preachirig  easier?  I,  who  am  vain  enough  to  think  that 
I  know  both,  believe  it  is  not.  If  we  would,  therefore,  act  justly,  we  must  either 
coddenni  the  practice  of  preaching,  or  els<»  not  condemn  the  catechetical  methrxl. 

Moreover,  the  difficulty  of  the  catechetical  mrthixl,  and  the  few  preeminently 
goi»d  c'Uechists  that  are  to  hd  met  with,  are  no  valid  objections  against  the  study 
and  practice  of  the  method  itself 

We  do  not  forbid  men  to  philosophize  becnuse  a  Kant  seldom  arises,  nor  to 
paint  because  a  Mengs  is  rare.  ]5ut  enough  of  this  charge.  Let  us  examine  the 
second. 

2.  The  catechetical  method  renders  the  instruction  too  tedious  and  pnilix. 
That  the  employment  of  the  catechetical  method  do(s  not  engniss  morelime  than 
is  compatiblt;  with  the  claims  of  our  elementary'  schawls,  1  have  fully  pnjved  by  a 
thirty  years'  experience  of  it.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  at  first.  But  as  soon  as  the 
pupils  acquire  courage  to  speak  out  freely,  then  all  goes  on  quickly  enough ;  and 
the  pleasure  of  the  little  folks  increases  from  week  to  week,  with  the  free  use  of 
their  own  powers. 

The  catechetical  method,  when  rightly  employed,  impresses  the  instruction 
more  de«'ply  on  the  mind  than,  ]K«rhaps,  any  other  n>i  thod.     By  means  of  it, 
similar  ideas  are  so  associatt'd  in  tlu?  minds  of  the  pupils,  that,  on  any  exciting 
c.iu.'c  awakening  one  idea,  \Vvc  v;V\o\c  seT\v»  \s  readily  and  vividly  called  up  in  the 
mind.     Hut  even  if  ol>\er  meVVvoAs  vrete  B\\v^YViT,\Nvi  ^\wj\\  *>S\  \!t<i<vit  the  cate- 
chetical method,  as  beinc  t\\e  n\o6\.  o^ee\u«\.    ^V^  ^vj^V^^N.  ^xvwwvvA.  W^ 
reu3.>  to  employ  his  moiu; j ,  provUe^  Vv^  \»  bmt^  o^  v^«^>^^  v^^x^x^v^W  \^ 
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■0,  the  educitor  is  aware  that  tho  time  wliich,  in  certain  stof^es  of  edacation,  may 
•eeni,  to  a  superficial  observer,  to  be  misspent,  will,  by  and  by,  like  money  well 
employed,  be  repaid  with  a  rich  interest. 

3.  The  third  objection — viz.,  that  the  catechetical  method  is  not  soitable  to  aU 
■objects — is  least  frequently  hoard,  and  most  easily  confuted. 

Most,  then,  any  one  method  be  either  applied  or  applicable  to  the  teaching  of 
•11  branches  of  instruction  ?  This  objection  is  just  about  as  much  worth  us  if  ono 
should  complain  that  a  razor  was  good  for  nothing,  bLcause  its  edge  was  spoiled 
by  cutting  breail  with  it ;  for  which  purpose  it  was,  of  course,  never  intended.  If 
a  thing  answers  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  it  is  all  that  ought  to  be 
expected  from  it. 

For  iuAtance,  it  is  no  more  a  valid  objection  against  the  catechetical  method,  to 
■ay  that  Geography,  some  parts  of  Natural  Philosophy,  &c.,  can  not  be  t.iught  by 
it,  so  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  visible  illustration^!,  than  it  would  he  a  valid 
objection  against  the  method  usually  empl4)yed  to  impart  religious  instruction,  to 
■ay  that  sueli  method  is  not  suited  to  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  &c. 

4.  The  catechetical  method,  says  the  fourth  class  of  our  f>pponents,  educatoi 
only  in  a  one-sided  manner.  They  allow  that  it  maj'^e  employed  with  advantage 
to  awaken  and  strengthen  the  understanding,  but  that  this  it  eliects  at  the  expenm) 
of  the  other  p^nvcre.  The  feelings,  for  instance,  say  they,  remain  uninfluen<;ed. 
They  further  object,  that  the  methcKl  analyzes  the  ideas,  and  teaches  the  child 
liim!»elf  to  investigate  and  sift  every  thing  that  comes  under  his  notice  ;  and  thus 
it  treats  the  most  sacred  subjects  as  if  they  were  mere  matters  of  faet,  appealing 
to  the  reason  only.  Some  of  the  specimens  of  the  eatech.'lical  method  that  have 
been  published  are,  I  allow,  open  to  these  objections.  Some  of  these  writers 
appear  to  me  in  pretty  nmch  the  same  position  as  the  organist  to  whom  tho 
ohapol-mastvr  Newman  said,  that  '*  he  committed  no  other  fault  than  thiSy  that 
he  commuted  no  fault  ;^^  and  when  b<>gged  to  explain  this  J)elphio  s;iying,  he 
adde<l,  that  th  .'  attention  he  gave  to  all  the  minutiu*,  and  the  fear  lest  he  should 
play  the  slightest  grac*e  falsely,  so  occupied  his  entire  soul,  that,  though  he  played 
the  notes  eorrectly,  yet  he  did  not  infuse  into  the  whole  piece  a  proper  spirit.  Hut 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  all  the  writers  on  the  catechetical  method  ;  and 
much  less  is  it  the  case  with  the  many  worthy  men  who  daily  practice  it. 

J  myself  think  with  pleasure  on  the  happy  years  I  spent  as  a  village  school- 
ina-«t'.T.  I  havt;  enjoyed  many  happy  hours,  but  none  have  Ixen  more  hap|>y  to 
me  than  those  in  which  my  upper  cl.'ieses  imbibed  from  my  mouth,  yea,  warm 
frc»m  my  h  art,  the  words  of  the  l/ml — tlmse  truths  of  religion,  which  I  had  my- 
self previously  examined  and  carifully  thought  out,  in  order  tliat  I  might  the  more 
deefdy  and  vividly  experience  their  truth  and  reality. 

Think  ye — that  at  these  times,  wIu'U  I  was  thus  humbly  endeavoring  to  carry 
into  practice  that  method  for  which  T  am  now  pleading,  and  when  my  labors  wero 
not  unfrequently  rewarded  by  the  sym|>athetic  tear  of  love — think  ye — that  on 
Buch  oeeiiHions  the  feelings  of  either  the  teacher  or  the  taught  remain  uninduenced 
for  goixl  i  Thrf  cherished  rccoUfCtions  of  such  scenes  yet  awaken  in  my  bosom 
the  t^nderent  sentiments  of  which  my  nature  is  susceptible. 

5.  Hut  ••  tho  catechetical  method  over-educates.'*  Ixft  us  hear  nothing  of  this 
complaint  while  our  own  peasantry,  generally,  are  yet  unable  to  understand  the 
siuipk'st  sermon  ;  and  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  towns,  though  b;?tter 
clot  hed  indeed ,  are  not  a  whit  before  our  pea.*«ntry  in  their  intellectnal  culture.  Nor 
let  such  a  complaint  be  heard  while  superstition  tinds  everywhere  heraitars.  I/Jt 
us  first  duly  extend  edueation,  l)efore  we  entertain  any  fears  about  over-education. 

There  ar"  only  three  ways  in  which,  according  to  my  view  of  the  matter,  there 
can  be  wiitl  to  be  an  over-education : — First,  wh(rn  any  one  of  tho  mental  powers 
is  develoiH'd  and  educated  t<>  th(^  detriment  of  the  other  powers  which  remain 
uncultivated,  and  conj^cquently,  iw  it  were,  barren  and  useless.     Secondly,  where 
there  is  iin|>art<d  a  m;iHs  of  inappropriate  information,  which  is  calculated  to  render 
men  disi>ontented  with  their  s<KMal  po^ition,  and  thus  to  incapacitate^  them  for  tho 
due  disehariye  of  their  every-day  <luties.     And,  thirdly,  where  the  jwwers  ore 
cxeivisi'd  solely  ujMin  (rrovelin;;  and  unworthy  subjects  whieh  arc  not  calculated 
to  pn»mote  a  suiUible  human  culture.     But  I  need  havdly  »iv\  1\\q,\.\o  v\v>wv^  \>^  \.\\\>:^!^ 
ehari^cH  in  the  cnta'heticM  met/iod  justly  liable.     T^ve  C'.\\ce\\et\v;a\  T\\c\\\\\\,\\.\"»>\t>i,«^ 
tfftchin  ourp-oph  to  think  for  themsel  ves ;  but  w\io  w  \\\e)f*r  Ae*\wXi\^i  e\v>Vk^\ \«»«ac5 
that  our  people  ought  to  be  deprived  of  this,  the  moat  saCT^sd.  ol  \ixai>»xi  t\^\3k\ 
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Bat,  in  ooncIusioD,  shnll  I  tell  you  with  whiit,  it  ■cems  to  me,  I  might  nptly 
coniparo  the  oatechfticiU  method  7  With  the  magiatraoy  of  Cupua,  mcntioacd  by 
Livy.  Perhaps  this  half-earnest^  half-jiKSular  anecdote  may  have  escaped  yoar 
memory.  The  substance  of  it  is  simply  this :  The  people  of  Capua  were  load  in 
their  compliiints  that  tlieir  macistraey  was  good  for  notliing.  One  of  the  inhabit- 
ODta,  who  wished  to  preserve  the  magistracy  in  oflioc,  set  to  work  in  the  folltiwrng 
manner.  He  called  the  people  together,  and  explained  to  them  tluit  he  had  ob- 
■erved  that  the  present  Senate  hod  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people.  ^^Hfor! 
hear ! — lout  it  e<»mplt'tely  !*'  shouted  the  embittered  populace.  *^  In  my  opinuio, 
therefore,"'  rejoined  the  speaker,  *'  it  ought  to  be  depoi»ed.  But  of  course  the 
commonwealth  can  not  exist  without  any  St.*natc  at  all.*'  ^*  No ;  but  a  new  dt«- 
tiou  sluill  be  made,''  shouted  the  people.  "That,  too,  is  my  opioii>n,'*  retorted 
the  spi.>aker.  Immediately,  this  one,  that  one,  and  the  other  one,  were  proposed 
as  members  of  the  new  magistracy.  But  soon  all  became  tumult.  One  party  did 
not  possess  any  reputation,  another  was  known  to  have  a  bad  one,  a  third  was  too 
young,  too  inexporienced — the  fourth  was  too  old,  too  powerlesa,  and  besides,  bad 
never  achieved  any  thing  remarkable.  What  was  the  end  of  alt  this  ?  The 
Siinate  was  allowed  to  remain  as  it  had  been  before,  but  was  cautiomtl  not  to 
abuse  its  rights,  and  to  allow  the  piH)plo  to  give  an  opinion  on  matters  that  coo- 
cerned  them  ;  and  thus  the  af&ir  was  amicably  orranged.  Need  I  tell  you  whom 
the  people  of  Capua  resemble  7 
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Before  1789,  religious  zeal,  the  spirit  of  association,  the  desire  of  Hving 
honorably  in  the  recollection  of  mankind  as  the  founder  of  pious  or  learned 
institutions,  individual  enterprise,  and  to  some  extent  government  endow- 
ment, had  covered  France  with  establishments  of  higher  education,  and 
with  men  consecrated  to  their  service.  This  was  particularly  true  with 
regard  to  schools  for  classical  education,  and  tlie  instruction  generally  of 
all  but  the  poorer  classes  of  society.  In  grammar  schools  and  colleges, 
France  was  as  well  providetl  in  1789,  as  in  1849.  In  the  upbreak  and 
overthrow  of  government  and  society,  which  took  place  between  1789  and 
1794.  and  which  was.  in  no  small  measure,  the  result  of  the  neglected  edu- 
cation of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  these  public  endowments,  many  of 
which  had  existed  fur  centuries,  were  destroyed,  and  these  religious  and 
lay  congregations,  such  as  the  Benedictines,  Jesuits,  Oratorians,  Doctrin- 
aires, Lazaristes,  and  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  were  abolished, 
their  property  confiscated,  and  most  of  them  were  never  again  re-estab- 
lished. From  1791  to  1794,  by  various  ordinances  of  the  Convention,  a 
system  of  public  schools  was  projected,  in  which  primary  education  was  to 
be  free  to  all  at  the  expense  of  the  SUite.  Out  of  these  ordinances  sprung 
the  first  Normal  School  in  France,  and  the  Polytechnic  School  in  1794. 
But  the  promise  of  good  primary  schools  was  not  realized,  and  the  Nor- 
mal School  was  abolished  in  the  following  year.  In  1802  the  promise  was 
renewed  in  a  new  ordinance,  but  amid  the  din  of  arms,  the  peculiar  fruits 
of  peace  could  not  ripen.  In  1808  Napoleon  organized  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity, embracing  under  that  designation  the  governmental  control  of 
all  the  educational  institutions  of  France,  primary,  secondary,  and  supe- 
rior. In  one  of  his  decrees,  primary  instruction  (intended  for  the  masses 
of  society)  wiis  limited  to  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  the  legal 
authorities  were  enjoined  "  to  watch  that  the  teachers  did  not  carry  tlicir 
instructions  beyond  these  limits."  Under  the  organization  established  by 
Napoleon,  and  with  views  of  primary  education  but  little  expanded  be- 
yond the  imperial  ordinance  referred  to,  and  with  even  these  limited  views 
anrealized,  the  government  continued  to  administer  the  system  of  public 
education  till  the  Revolution  of  1830.  In  the  mean  time  the  wants  of  a 
more  generous  and  complete  system  of  primary  schools  had  been  felt 
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throughout  France,  and  one  of  the  firRt  steps  of  the  new  government  vm* 
to  supply  this  want,  and  most  considerately  and  tlioroughly  was  the  work 
accomplished.  Not  only  were  steps  taken  to  increase  the  number  and 
efficiency  of  the  schools  already  established,  by  additional  appropriatioof 
for  tlieir  support,  but  the  Depiirtmcnt  of  Public  Instruction  was  rc-organ- 
ized.  Normal  Schools  for  the  education  of  Teachers  were  multiplied} 
and  made  etiective.  and  the  experience  of  tlie  best  educated  states  in 
Europe  was  consulted  in  reference  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  whole 
syptem. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  modern  civilization  more  truly  sub- 
lime tlian  tiie  establishment  of  the  present  Law  of  Primary  Instruction  in 
France.  As  hus  been  justly  remarked  by  an  English  writer,  "  Few  na- 
tions ever  sutfercd  more  bitter  humiliation  than  the  Prussians  and  French 
mutually  inflicted  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  centur}-;  and 
it  was  supposed  that  feelings  of  exasperation  and  national  antipathy 
thus  engendered  by  the  tbrce  of  circumstances,  were  ready,  on  tlie  match 
being  applied,  to  burst  forth  in  terrible  explosion.  At  tlie  very  time, 
however,  wlien  the  elements  of  mischief  were  believed  to  be  most  active 
in  the  breasta  of  a  people  jealous  of  their  honor,  and  peculiarly  sensitive 
to  insult,  the  French  ministry,  v/ith  the  consent  of  the  King  and  Cham- 
bers, send  one  of  their  ablest  and  wisest  citizens,  not  to  hurl  defiance  or 
demand  restitution,  but  to  take  lessons  in  tlie  art  of  training  youth  to 
knowledge  and  virtue,  and  that  too  in  the  capital  of  the  very  nation  whose 
troops,  sixteen  years  before,  had,  on  a  less  peaceful  mission,  bivouacked 
in  tlie  streets  of  Paris,  and  planted  their  victorious  cannon  at  the  packages 
of  her  bridges.  There  are  not  many  facts  in  the  past  history  of  mankind 
more  cheering  than  this ;  not  many  traits  of  national  character  more  mag- 
nanimous, or  indicating  more  strikingly  the  progress  of  reason,  and  the 
coming  of  that  time  when  the  intercourse  between  nations  will  consist  not 
in  wars  and  angry  protocols,  but  in  a  mutual  interchange  of  good  oflices." 

M.  Victor  Cousin,  one  of  the  most  profound  and  popular  writers  of  the 
age,  in  one  department  of  liicrature.  whd  was  sent  on  this  peaceful  mis- 
fion  in  the  summer  of  1831.  submitted  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  hia 
government,  a  "  Ifepnrt  on  the  condition  of  Public  ItiMntriion  in  Germor 
iiy.  and  pcniicularly  in  PmssiaJ'^  This  able  document  was  publislicd, 
and  in  defiance  of  national  self-love,  and  the  strongest  ticntionalantiiKilhiei, 
it  carried  conviction  throughout  France.  It  demonstnited  to  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  the  immense  superiority  of  all  the  German  States, 
evert  the  most  insignificant  duchy,  over  any  and  every  department  of 
France,  in  all  that  concerned  institutionsof  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. The  following  extracts  will  indicate  the  conclusions  to  which 
Cousin  arrives  in  reference  to  the  educational  wants  of  his  own  country. 
After  pronouncing  the  school  law  of  Prussia  "  the  most  comprehensive 
and  perfect  legislative  measure  regarding  primary  instruction'^  with 
which  he  wns  acquaintotl.  he  thus  addresses  himself  to  the  minister: 
"  Without  question,  in  the  present  state  cf  things,  a  law  concerning  primarr 
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iiistraction  is  indispensable  in  France ;  ihe  question  is,  how  to  produce  a  good 
one,  in  a  coimiry  where  there  is  a  total  absence  of  all  piecedent  and  all  experi- 
ence in  so  grave  a  matter.  The  education  of  the  people  has  hitherto  been  so 
neglected, — so  few  trials  have  been  made,  or  those  trials  have  succeeded  so  ill, 
that  we  are  entiielv  without  tliose  universally  received  notions,  those  predilec- 
tions rooted  in  the  Ibabiis  and  the  mii.d  of  a  nation,  which  are  the  conditions  and 
the  bases  of  all  good  legislation.  I  wish,  then,  for  a  law ;  and  at  the  same  time 
I  dread  it ;  for  1  tremble  lest  we  should  plim<;c  into  visionary  and  impiacticable 
projects  ai^ain,  without  attending  to  what  actually  exists. 

The  iuea  of  compelling  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  ispeihapsnot 
sufficiently  diffused  ihrougn  the  nation  to  jusiily  the  experiment  of  making  it 
law ;  but  everyl)ody  agrees  in  regarding  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  every 
annmuiu.  as  necessary.  It  is  also  willingly  conceded  that  the  maintenance  of 
this  school  must  rest  with  iheconivuuie ;  always  provided  that,  in  case  of  inabil- 
ity through  poverty,  the  commune  shall  apply  to  the  department,  and  the  depart- 
ment to  the  state.  This  point  may  be  assumed  as  universally  admitted,  and 
may  therefore  become  law. 

Vou  aie  likewise  aware  ihatmany  of  the  councils  of  departments  have  fell 
the  necessity  of  securing  a  supply  of  schoolmasters  and  a  more  complete  edu- 
cation i'or  them,  and  have,  witn  this  view,  established  primary  Normal  ^>chools 
in  their  departments.  Indeed,  they  have  often  shown  rather  prodigality  than 
parsimony  cm  this  head.  This,  too.  is  a  most  valuable  and  encouraging  indica- 
tion ;  and  a  law  ordaining  the  establishmeiit  of  a  primary  jN'ormal  t^chool  in 
each  department,  as  well  as  a  primary  school  in  each  (omvtunr^  would  do 
little  more  than  confirm  and  generalize  what  is  now  acluallv  doing  in  almost 
all  |»arts  of  the  country.  Of  course  this  primary  Normal  5^chool  must  be  more 
or  less  considerable  according  to  the  lesources  of  each  department. 

Here  we  have  already  two  most  important  points  on  which  the  country  is 
almost  unanimously  agreed.  You  have  also,  without  doubt,  been  struck  bv  the 
petitions  of  a  numlier  of  towns,  great  and  small,  for  the  establishment  of  schools 
of  a  class  rather  higher  than  the  common  primary  schools;  such  as.  though 
still  inferior  in  cla.ssical  and  scientific  studies  to  our  royal  and  communal  col- 
leges might  be  more  particularly  adapted  to  give  that  kind  of  generally  usel'ul 
knowledge  indispensable  to  the  large  portion  of  the  population  which  is  not  in- 
tended for  the  learne%i  professions,  but  which  yet  needs  more  extended  and  varied 
acquirements  than  the  class  of  day-laborers  and  aitisans.  SSuch  petitions  are 
almost  universal.  Several  municipal  councils  have  voted  considerable  funds 
for  the  purpose,  and  have  applied  to  us  for  the  necessary  authority,  for  advice 
and  asMsiance.  It  is  impossible  not  to  regard  this  as  the  .symptom  of  a  real 
want, — the  indication  of  a  serious  deficiency  in  our  system  of  public  instruction. 

You  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  my  zeal  lor  classical  and  scientific 
studies ;  not  only  do  1  think  that  we  must  keep  up  to  the  plan  of  study  prescribed 
in  our  colleg-s^  and  particularly  the  philological  part  oftnat  plan,  but  1  think  we 
ought  to  rai.se  and  extend  it,  and  thus,  while  we  maintain  our  incontestable 
8Ui>eriority  in  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences,  endeavor  to  rival  Ger- 
many in  the  solidity  of  our  classical  learning. 

Let  our  royal  rollegcs  then,  and  even  a  great  proportion  of  our  communal  roU 
Irgcs.  continue  to  lead  the  youth  of  France  into  this  sanctuary ;  they  will  merit 
the  thanks  of  their  country.  But  can  the  whole  population  enter  learned 
schools  1  or,  indeed,  is  it  to  be  wished  that  it  should'?  Primary  instruction  with 
us,  however,  is  but  meager;  between  that  and  the  coUrfics  there  is  nothing;  so 
that  a  tradesman,  even  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  middle  classes,  who  has  the 
honorable  wish  of  giving  his  sons  a  good  education,  has  no  resource  but  to  send 
them  to  the  coUcse.  Two  great  evils  are  the  consequence.  In  general,  these 
boys,  who  know  that  they  are  not  destined  to  any  very  distinguished  career,  go 
through  their  studies  in  a  negligent  manner;  they  never  get  beyond  mediocrity ; 
and  when,  at  about  eighteen,  they  go  back  to  the  habits  and  the  business  of  their 
fathers,  as  there  is  nothing  in  llieir  ordinary  liic  to  recall  or  to  keep  up  their 
studies,  a  few  years  obliterate  every  trace  of  the  little  classical  learning  they 
acquired.  On'ihe  other  hand,  these  young  men  oUen  contract  tastes  and  ac- 
quaintances at  c^U'pc  which  render  it  diificult,  nay.  almost  impossible,  for  them 
to  return  to  the  humble  way  of  life  to  which  they  were  bom  :  hence  a  race  of 
men  restless,  discontented With  their  position,  With  others,  and  wiilx  vhem.- 
Mlves;  eDemie5  of  a  slate  of  society  in  which  they  lieeV  v\\enx^V\e^v>\x\.  qI>^^m 
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place ;  and  with  some  acquirements,  some  real  or  imagined  talent,  and  nnbri- 
dlcd  ambition,  ready  to  rush  into  any  career  of  serviHiy  or  of  revolt.  The  ques- 
tion then  is,  whether  we  are  prepared  to  make  ourselves  responsible  to  the  state 
and  society  for  training  up  such  a  race  of  malcontents  ?  Unquestionably,  as  I 
shall  take  occasion  to  say  elsewhere,  a  certain  number  of  exhibitions  {wmntsS 
ought  to  be  given  to  poor  boys  who  evince  remarkable  aptness:  this  is  a  sacred 
duty  we  owe  to  talent ;  a  duty  which  must  be  fulfilled,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
sometimes  mistaken.  These*  boys,  chosen  for  the  promise  they  give,  go  thruagn 
their  studies  well  and  thoroughly,  and  on  leaving  school  experience  the  same 
assistance  thev  received  on  entering.  Thus  they  are  enablea.  at  a  later  period 
of  life,  to  display  their  talents  in  the  learned  and  liberal  professions  which  are 
open  to  them,  to  the  advantage  of  the  state  to  which  they  owe  their  education. 
As,  however,  it  is  imj)os5ible  for  any  government  to  find  employment  for  everv 
body,  it  ought  not  to  furnish  facilities  for  every  body  to  quit  the  track  in  which 
his  fathers  have  trod.  Our  co//eir«  ought,  without  doubt,  to  remain  open  to  all 
who  can  pay  the  expense  of  them ;  but  we  ought  by  no  means  to  force  the  lower 
clashes  into  them;  yet  this  is  the  inevitable  effect  of  having  no  intermediate 
establishments  between  the  primary  schools  and  the  coUegrs,  Germany  and 
Prussia  more  especially,  are  rich  in  establishments  of  this  kind.  You  per- 
ceive that  I  allude  to  the  schools  called  tradesmen's  or  burghers*  schools,  or 
schools  for  the  middle  classes,  (Burgcrschul'v,)  ecoUs  bmtrgroisrs,  a  name  which 
it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  transplant  into  France,  but  which  is  accurate  and 
expressive,  as  contratlistinguishing  them  from  the  learned  schools,  {Gfl-kri/^' 
ckiLfyn,)  called  in  Germany  frt/mfi/jsia,  and  in  France  coUeirrs,  (in  England, 
''grammar-schools,")  a  name,  loo,  honorable  to  the  class  for  whose  especial  use 
and  benefit  they  are  provided  ;  honorable  to  those  of  a  lower  class,  wno  bv  fre- 
quenting them  can  rise  to  a  level  with  that  above  them.  The  burgher  scliools 
form  the  hijjher  step  of  primary  instruction,  of  which  the  elenientary  schools  are 
the  lower  step.  Thus  there  are  but  two  steps  or  gradations :  lo.'  Elementary 
schools, — the  common  basis  of  all  popular  instruction  in  town  and  country;  9P. 
Burgher  schools,  which,  in  towns  ot  some  size  and  containing  a  middle  class, 
furnish  an  education  sufficiently  extensive  and  liberal  to  all  who  do  not  intend 
to  enter  the  learned  professions.  The  Prussian  law,  which  fixes  a  minimum 
of  instruc[ion  for  the  elementary  schools,  likewise  fixes  a  minimum  of  instioc- 
tion  for  the  burgher  schools;  and  there  are  two  kinds  of  examination,  extremely 
distinct,  for  obtaining  the  brevet  of  primary  teacher  for  these  two  grada- 
tions. The  elementary  instruction  must  be  uniform  and  invariable,  for  the 
primary  schools  represent  the  body  of  the  nation,  and  are  destined  to  nourish 
and  to  strengthen  the  national  unity;  and,  generally  speaking,  it  is  not  expedi- 
ent th.it  the  limit  fixed  by  the  law  for  elementary  instruction  should  be  ex ceedel : 
but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  burgher  schools,  for  these  are  designed  for  a 
class  among  whom  a  great  many  shades  and  diversities  exist, — the  middle  clas^. 
It  is  therefore  natural  and  reasonable  that  it  should  be  susceptible  of  extension 
and  elevation,  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  town,  and  the  character  of 
the  population  for  whom  it  is  destined.  In  Prussia  this  class  of  schools  has, 
accordingly,  very  different  gradations,  from  the  minimum  fixed  by  the  law,  fo 
that  point  where  it  becomes  closely  allied  with  the  gymnasium,  pniperly  so 
callea.  At  this  point  it  sometimes  takes  the  name  of  Progymnasium.  or  pre- 
paratory gymnasia,  in  which  classical  and  scientific  instruction  stops  short 
within  certain  limits,  but  in  which  the  middle  or  trading  class  may  obtain  a 
truly  liberal  education.  In  general,  the  German  burgher  schools,  which  are  a 
little  inferior  to  ourcDmmunal  colleirra  in  classical  and  scientific  studies,  are  in- 
comparably superior  to  them  in  relisrions  instruction,  geography,  history,  moileiii 
languages,  music,  drawing,  antl  national  literature. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  create  in  France,  under  one 
name  or  another,  burj^her  schools,  or  schools  for  the  middle  clasivs,  which  give 
a  very  varied  education;  and  to  convert  a  certain  number  of  our  commanal 
collejes  into  schools  of  that  description.     I  regard  this  as  an  affair  of  state. 

There  is  a  cry  raised  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other,  demanding  on  be- 
half of  three- fourths  of  the  population,  establishments  which  may  fill  the  middle 
ground  between  the  simple  elementary  schools  and  the  colleges.  The  demands 
are  urgent  and  almost  unanimous. 

The  most  difficult  pi)lnl  \t\  \av7  ow  \>um^TN  Kw^vcw^xXoti \%  vV«  determinatios 
what  are  the  authorities  to  be  etupVoyed.    YVex^  ^\?«  Vs.\.\»  t^osc^x  S»r.\&.  "W^ 
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French  administration  is  the  glory  and  ihe  masterwork  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment. The  organization  of  France  in  maires  and  prefectures,  wiih  municipal 
and  departmental  councils,  is  the  foundation  of  government  and  of  social  ortier. 
This  foundation  has  stood  firm  amidiit  so  much  ruin,  that  prudence  and  policy 
seem  to  point  to  it  as  the  best  and  safest  prop.  Moreover,  this  organization 
has  just  been  reformed  and  vivified  by  rendering  the  municipal  and  depart- 
mental councils  elective  and  popular.  Thus  the  French  administration  unitesi 
all  that  we  want,  aciivitv  and  pomilarily.  The  administration,  then,  is  what 
3'ou  must  call  to  your  aid.    Recollect,  also,  that  it  is  these  local  councils  that 

{)ay,  and  that  you  can  not  fairly  expect  much  from  them  unless  they  have  a 
arge  share  in  the  disbursement  of  the  money  they  have  voted.  These  councils 
are  chosen  out  of  the  body  of  the  people,  and  return  to  it  again;  they  are  inces- 
santly in  contact  with  ihe people;  they  are  the  people  legally  represented,  as  the 
maires  and  the  prefects  are  these  councils  embodied,  if  I  may  so  say,  in  one  per- 
son, for  ihe  sake  of  aciivitv  and  despatch.  I  regard,  then,  as  anoihcr  incontest- 
able point,  the  necessary  mtervcniion  of  the  municipal  and  departmental  coun- 
cils in  the  management  of  public  instruction.  As  there  ought  to  be  a  school  in 
every  communr,  so  there  ought  lo  be  for  ever}'  communal  school  a  special  com- 
mittee of  superintendence,  which  ought  to  be  formed  out  of  the  municipal  roun- 
ci!,  and  presided  over  by  the  viaire.  I  shall  perhaps  be  told,  that  men  who  are 
fit  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  commune  are  not  fit  to  superintend  the  communal 
school.  I  deny  it:  nothing  is  wanted  for  this  superintendence  but  zeal,  and 
fathers  of  families  can  not  want  zeal  where  their  dearest  interests  are  concerned. 
In  Pru3tsia  no  difficulty  is  found  in  this  matter,  and  every  parish-school  has  its 
Schulvorsl/ind,  in  great  part  elective.  Over  the  heads  of  these  local  committees 
tlicre  ought  to  be  a  central  committee  in  the  chief  town  of  each  department, 
chosen  out  of  the  council  of  the  department,  and  presided  over  by  the  prefect. 
The  committee  of  each  commune  would  correspond  with  the  committee  of  the 
department;  that  is  to  say,  in  short,  the  maire,  with  the  prefect.  This  corres- 
pondence would  stimulate  the  zeal  of  both  commiiiees.  By  it,  the  departmental 
committee  would  know  what  is  the  annual  supply  of  schoolmasters  required  for 
ihc  whole  department,  and  consequently,  the  number  of  masters  the  Normal 
School  of  the  department  ought  to  furnish,  and  consequently,  the  number  of 

{mpils  it  ought  to  admit.  It  would  have  incessantly  to  urge  on  the  zeal  of  the 
ocal  committees  in  esiabH!!«hing  and  impn.)ving  schools,  for  the  sake  of  provi- 
ding as  well  as  pos.sible  for  the  pupils  it  sends  out  of  its  Normal  School.  Nothing 
can  be  more  simple  than  this  organization.  It  is,  applied  to  primarj'  instruc- 
tion, what  takes  place  in  the  ordinary  administration :  I  mean,  the  combined 
action  of  the  municipal  councils  and  the  departmental  councils, — of  the  maires 
and  the  prefects. 

After  the  administrative  authorities,  it  is  unquestionably  the  clergy  who 
ought  to  occupy  the  most  important  place  in  the  business  of  popular  educ'ition. 
The  rational  rniddle  course  is  to  nut  the  ntre  or  the  pastor,  t.  e.  the  Catholic 
and  the  Protestant  clerg}'man — ana  if  need  be  both,  on  every  communal  com- 
mittee; and  the  highest  dignitary  of  the  church  in  each  department,  on  the 
departmental  committee.  We  must  neither  deliver  over  our  committees  into 
the  hands  of  the  cleigy,  nor  exclude  them  ;  we  must  admit  them,  because  they 
have  a  right  to  be  there,  and  to  represtni  the  religion  of  the  country.  The 
men  of  good  sense,  good  manners,  and  of  consideration  in  their  neighborhood, 
of  whom  these  committees  ought  to  be,  and  will  be,  composed,  will  gradually 
gain  ascendancy  over  their  ecclesiastical  colleagues,  by  treating  them  with 
the  respect  due  to  their  sacred  functions.  We  must  have  the  clerg)';  we  must 
neglect  nothing  to  bring  them  into  the  path  toward  which  every  thing  urges 
them  to  turn ;  both  their  obvious  interest,  and  their  sacred  calling,  and  the 
ancient  services  which  their  onler  rendered  lo  ihe  cause  of  civilization  in 
Europe.  But  if  we  wish  to  have  the  clerg>'^  allied  with  us  in  the  work  of  popu- 
lar instniction.  that  Instruction  must  not  le stripped  of  morality  and  religion; 
for  then  indeed  it  would  become  the  duly  of  the  clergy  to  oppose  it,  and  they 
would  have  the  sympathy  of  all  virtuous  men.  of  all  good  lathers  of  families, 
and  even  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  on  their  side.  Thank  God,  you  are  loo 
enlightened  a  statesman  to  think  that  true  popular  instruction  can  e.xisf  without 
moral  education,  popular  morality  without  religion,  or  popular  religion  without 
a  church. 
The  proceedings  of  the  communal  and  deparlmenial  comin\lvees,  \Xv^  wavr^J*^ 
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sub-prefects  and  prefects,  ought,  like  all  the  other  parts  of  the  administratioDtlo 
Tcier  to  one  common  center,  from  which  a  vigorous  impulse  and  a  sapreme 
guidance  may  emanate,  and  ii]>on  whom  all  the  responsibility  before  ihe  cham* 
bers  may  rest.  This  center,  in  France,  as  in  Prussia,  is,  the  ministry  and  cood- 
cil  of  public  instruction.  This  is  not  only  according  to  law,  but  to  nature  and 
reason,  it  is  pv.Mfeciiy  consistent  to  leave  primaiy  instruction  to  the  minister 
who  has  all  the  rest  of  public  instruction,  as  well' as  ecclesiastical  a^'airs^in 
his  hands;  that  is  to  .say,  the  two  things  with  which  the  education  of  the  people 
is  ihe  most  intimately  connected.  Has  any  evil  resulted  from  the  present  order 
of  thin'^s  1  Far  from  it :  every  body  is  agreed  that  the  minister  and  his  council 
have  done  a  great  deal  for  primary  instruction  shice  the  revolution  of  Jolr. 
As  you  would  have  l)een  able  to  eifect  nothing  without  the  municipal  and  de- 
partmental councils,  the  maircs  and  prefects,  so  those  authorities  acknowledge 
that  they  could  have  done  little  or  nothing  without  your  co-o[>cration  and 
direction.  It  is  you  who  excited  their  zeal,  who  supported  and  encoura^ 
them;  you  who.  as  the  enlightened  dispenser  of  the  funds  placed  in  your  hands 
by  the  two  chamlx?rs.  have  given  vigor  to  public  instruction  by  giving  propor- 
tionate aiil  to  necessitous  places. 

1  stronjjly  recommend  the  creation  of  a  special  inspector  of  primary  instruc- 
tion l'i»r  each  department.  Our  academical  inspectors  should  be  resen'ed  far 
schools  of  the  second  cLiss,  which  will  suthcc,  and  more  than  sutlice,  to  employ 
all  their  powers,  and  all  their  diligence.  Your  natural  agents  and  correspond- 
cnts  for  primary  instruction  are  the  prefects,  who  would  preside  over  the  de- 
partmental committees,  and  to  whom  the  correspondence  of  maircs  and  com- 
munal committees,  as  well  as  the  report  of  the  departmental  inspector,  wooid 
be  a«idressed. 

The  prefects  would  correspond  oflicially  with  you,  as  they  have  hitherto  done 
extra-dtfioially;  and  there  would  be  a  ouncilor  in  the  central  council  of  puUic 
instruction,  s|)ecially  charged  with  the  reports  to  be  made  on  that  ponion  of  the 
busific^s,  as  m  fact  there  is  now.  This  machinery  is  verv  simple,  and  wonld 
produce  quick  results ;  being  less  complex,  it  would  wort  more  freely.  The 
only  thiug  in  which  I  woulil  employ  agents  taken  from  the  body  of  teachers 
woiild  be,  the  commission  of  examination  appointed  for  granting  schoolmasters' 
brevets.  No  one  disputes  that  pixifessors  have  peculiar  qualifications,  and  all 
the  necessary  impariinlitv,  for  that  othce.  1  should  wish,  then,  that  the  exam- 
ination-commission should  be  appointed  by  you,  and  composed  of  masters  or 
pror.*ss..>rs  of  the  royal  or  the  communal  C4dle<:rs  of  the  dcpaitmeut;  addmg,  for 
the  religious  part,  a  clergyman  proposed  by  the  bishop. 

As  to  private  teachers,  and  what  people  are  pleased  to  call  liberty  of  primaiy 
tuition,  we  must  neither  oppose  it,  nor  reckon  upon  it.  There  arebranchesof 
the  public  service  which  must  be  secure<l  against  all  casualties  by  the  state,  and 
in  tne  tirst  rank  of  iheso  is  primary  instruction.  It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  gov- 
ernment to  gnaraniee  it  against  all  caprices  of  public  opinion,  and  against  the 
variable  and  uitceriain  calculations  of  those  who  would  engage  in  it  as  a  means 
of  subsistence.  On  this  principle  are  founded  our  primary  Normal  Schools  in 
each  de|>arlmeiit,  bound  lo  furnish  annually  the  average  number  of  schoolmas- 
ters re(|uired  by  the  department.  We  must  rely  exclusively  on  these  Normal 
Schools  for  the' regular  supply  of  communal  teachers. 

Hut  if,  in  the  face  of  our  primary  communal  schools,  there  are  persons  wha 
without  having  passed  throuc^h  the  Normal  Schools,  choose  to  establish  schools 
at  their  own  risk  and  peril,  it  is  obvious  that  they  ought  not  only  to  be  tolerated, 
but  encouraj?ed ;  just  as  we  rejoice  that  private  institutioiis  and  boarding- 
schDols  should  s[»ring  up  beside  our  royal  anil  communal  coUvf^es.  This  compe- 
tition can  not  be  otherwise  than  useful,  in  every  point  of  view.  If  the  priraie 
sch*iK)ls  pr.)S|K»r,  .so  much  the  bettvr;  they  are  at  full  liberty  lo  try  all  sorts  of 
new  methods,  and  to  make  exjieriments  in  teaching,  which,  on  such  a  scale, 
can  not  be  very  perilous.  At  all  events,  there  aie  bur  Noimal  Schools.  Thw 
all  interests  are  leronciled;  the  duties  of  the  state,  and  the  rights  of  individaals; 
the  claims  of  experience,  and  those  of  innovation.  Whoever  wishes  to  set  up  a 
private  .school  must  bj  subject  to  only  two  conditions,  from  which  no  school 
public  or  private,  can  on  any  pretext  be  exempt, — the  brevet  of  capacity,  givea 
by  the  conuAi»ioa  of  examination,  and  the  sup(*rvision  of  the  committee  of  the 
cnnimxuw  and  of  the  iuspcevoT  oV*  v\ve  vV\>;ix\m^\\v. 

All  these  measures,  on  wYvVcVv  V  vj\\\  liov  <i\\Vai^^^\^xaa\^  <^\\Qa&  Counded  flt 
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existing  facts;  they  have  the  sanction  of  ex[)erience;  it  would  be  simply  acU 
rantageoua  to  add  that  of  law.  On  all  the  points  concerning  which  the  law  it 
silent,  experiments  might  be  made.  Among  these  experiments  some  woiUd 
probably  be  successful :  when  sutliciently  long  practice  had  confirmed  them, 
thev  might  be  inserted  in  a  new  law ;  or  ordonnanccs  and  instructions,  maturely 
weighe.!  by  the  royal  council,  would  convert  them  into  general  and  olhcial 
mea:»urc$.  Nothing  must  pass  into  a  law  which  has  not  the  warranty  of  suc- 
cess. Laws  are  not  to  be  perilous  experiments  on  society ;  they  ought  simply 
to  sum  up  and  to  generalize  the  lesions  of  experience." 

On  the  experience  of  Prussia  as  a  basis,  a  great  and  comprehensive 
measure  of  elementary  education  for  France  was  framed  by  M.  Guizot 
The  bill  was  reported  in  1S32.  In  introducing  the  measure  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  M.  Guizot  made  a  speech  as 
remarkable  for  its  eloquence  as  for  its  large  and  liberal  views  of  popular 
education,  as  will  be  indicated  by  the  following  passages: 

"  In  framing  this  bill,  it  is  experience,  and  experience  alone,  that  we  have 
taken  for  our  guide.  The  principles  and  practices  recommended  have  been 
supplied  to  us  by  facts.  There  is  not  one  part  of  the  mechanism  which  has  not 
been  worked  successfully.  Wc  conceive  that,  on  the  subject  of  the  education 
of  the  people,  our  business  is  rather  to  methodize  and  improve  what  exists,  than 
to  destroy  tor  the  purpose  of  inventing  and  rencwingupon  the  faith  of  dangerous 
theories.  It  is  by  lalwring  inccNsanily  on  these  maxims,  that  the  Administra- 
tion has  been  enabled  to  communicate  a  finn  and  steady  movement  to  this  im- 
portant branch  of  the  public  service ;  so  much  so,^that  we  take  leave  to  say, 
that  more  has  been  done  for  primary  education  during  the  last  two  years,  (1^1, 
1832,^  and  by  the  Government  of  July,  than  during  the  forty  years  preceding, 
by  all  the  former  Governments.  The  first  Revolution  was  lavish  of  promises, 
without  troul)ling  itself  about  the  performance.  The  Imperial  Goverameni  ex- 
hausted itself  in  efibrts  to  regenerate  the  higher  instruction,  called  secondary; 
but  did  nothing  for  that  of  the  people.  The  restored  Dynasty,  up  to  1828,  ex- 
pended no  more  than  50,000  francs  annually  upon  primary  instruction.  The 
Ministry  of  1828  obtained  from  the  Chamber  a  grant  of  300,000  francs.  Since 
the  Revolution  of  July,  1830,  a  million  has  been  voted  annually — that  is,  more 
in  two  years  than  the  Restoration  in  fifteen.  Those  are  the  means,  and  here  are 
the  results.  All  of  you  are  aware  that  primary  instruction  depends  altogether 
on  the  orresponding  Normal  Schools.  The  prosperity  of  these  establishments 
is  th'i  measure  of  its  progress.  The  Imperial  Government,  which  first  pronounc- 
ed with  effect  the  words,  Normal  Schools,  left  us  a  legacy  of  one.  Tne  Restor- 
ation added  five  or  six.  Those,  of  which  some  were  in  their  infancy,  we  have 
greatly  improved  within  the  last  two  years,  and  have,  at  the  same  time,  estab- 
lished thirty  new  ones ;  tweniv  of  which  are  in  full  operation,  forming  in  each 
department  a  vast  focus  of  light,  scattering  its  rays  in  all  directions  among  the 
people." 

The  Bill  recognized  two  decrees  of  primary  instruction,  viz.  elementa- 
ry and  superior,  in  speaking ofwhich  M.  Guizot  remarks: 

*'  The  first  degree  of  instmction  should  be  common  to  the  countrv  and  the 
towns;  it  should  be  met  with  in  the  humblest  borough,  as  well  as  in  the  largest 
city,  wherever  a  human  being  is  to  be  found  within  our  land  of  France.  By 
the  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  and  accounts,  it  provides  for  the  most  essential 
wants  of  life  ;  by  that  of  the  legal  .system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  of  the 
French  language,  it  implants,  enlarges,  and  spreads  every  where  the  spirit  and 
Dnity  of  the  French  nationality ;  finally,  by  moral  and  religious  instruction,  it 

Erovides  forancuher  class  of  wants  quite  as  real  as  the  others,  and  which  Prov- 
Icnce  has  placed  in  the  hearts  of  the  poorest,  as  well  as  of  the  richest,  in  this 
world,  for  upholding  the  dignity  of  human  life  and  the  protection  of  social  order. 
The  fifsi  de-^ree  of  instruction  is  extensive  enough  to  make  a  man  of  him  who 
will  receive  it,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  limited  to  be  ever>'  where 
realizt?d.     It  is  the  strict  debt  of  the  country  toward  all  its  chvUlvetv. 

But  the  law  is  so  framed^  that  by  higher  clcmeniary  sc\\oo\s,  ^i\iR.^r5  vol* 
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stniction  can  be  so  developed,  so  varied,  as  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  those  profe»- 
sions  which,  ihous^h  not  scieniific,  yet  require  to  be  acquainted  with  *  tneel^ 
ments  of  science,  as  they  apply  it  every  day  in  the  oilice,  the  workshop,  and 
field.*" 

On  tlic  plan  of  supervision  of  schools,  which  embraced  both  local  and 

state  inspection,  the  Minister  remarks: 

**  In  the  first  place,  this  operation  demands,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  moch 
more  time,  applicalion,  and  patience,  than  can  reasonably  be  expected  from 
men  of  i\w  woiUl,  like  the  member  of  the  council  uf  the  arrondisscment  and  ol 
the  department;  or  from  men  of  business,  necessarily  confined  to  their  homes, 
like  the  memt<ers  of  the  municipal  council.  In  the  next  place,  positive  and 
technical  knuwlcclge  of  the  various  matters  on  which  the  examination  turns  is 
absolutely  necessary;  and  it  is  not  sufficient  to  /uiv*-  such  kncwlcdgc,  it  mast 
have  been  proved  to  exist,  in  order  to  ;i;ivc  to  these  examinations  the  requisite 
weight  and  autborii)'.  For  these  reasons,  the  members  of  these  commissions 
ought  to  be,  ill  L:reat  part,  men  specially  qualified — n)en  familiar  with  the  Ixui* 
ncss  of  tiiiiion.  It  is  evident  that  primary  instruction  rests  entirely  on  these 
examinaiioiis.  Suppose  a  little  negligence,  a  little  false  indulgence,  a  little 
ignorance,  and  it  is  all  over  with  primary  instruction.  It  is  necessary  then,  to 
compose  these  commissions  with  tlie  most  scrupulous  seveiity,  and  to  appoint 
only  per&ons  versed  in  the  matter." 

The  necessity  of  providing  for  tlie  professional  education  and  training 

of  teachers  is  thus  eloquently  set  forth: 

"All  the  provi>!ions  hitherto  described  would  be  of  none  effect,  if  we  tookno 
pains  to  procure  for  the  public  school  thus  constituted,  an  able  master,  and 
worthy  of  the  hiijh  vocation  of  instrurting  the  people.  It  can  not  be  too  often 
repeated,  that  it  is  ih'»  master  that  makes  the  school.  And,  indeed,  what  a 
well-assurted  union  of  qualities  is  required  to  constitute  a  good  schoolmastert 
A  good  schoolmaster  ought  to  be  a  man  who  ktiows  much  more  than  be  is 
called  upon  to  teach,  that  he  may  teach  with  intelligence  and  with  taste ;  who  if 
to  live  in  a  humble  sphere,  and  yet  to  have  a  noble  and  elevated  mind,  that  be 
may  preserve  that  dignity  of  sentiment  andofdeportment.  without  which  he  will 
never  obtain  the  respect  and  confidence  of  families ;  who  pc.ssesses  a  rare  mix- 
ture of  gentleness  and  firmness;  for,  inferior  though  he  oe  in  station  to  many 
individuals  in  the  ronumnie,  he  ought  to  Iv*  the  obsequious  servant  of  none;— t 
man  not  ignorant  of  his  rights,  but  thinking  much  more  of  his  duties;  showing 
to  all  a  good  example,  and  serving  to  all  a.s  a  counselor;  not  given  to  change 
his  condition,  l)Ut  satisfied  with  his  situation,  because  it  gives  him  the  power ot 
doing  good  ;  and  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  live  and  to  die  in  the  service  ot 
primary  instruction,  which  to  him  is  the  service  of  God  and  bis  fellow-crea- 
tures. To  rear  masters  approaching  to  such  a  model  is  adilhcult  task;  and  yet 
we  must  succeed  in  it.  or  else  we  have  done  nothing  fi)r  elementary  instruction. 
A  bad  sch<iolmaster,  like  a  bad  parish  priest,  is  a  sconrge  to  Jkcam-munf:;  and 
though  we  are  ot'ien  oMiged  to  be  contented  with  indiflferent  ones,  we  must  do 
our  best  to  im;  rove  the  average  qualiiv-  We  have,  thercfoie,  availed  our- 
selves of  a  blight  thought  stnick  out  in  the  heal  of  the  Revolution,  by  a  decree 
of  the  National  Convention,  in  17IM,  and  afterward  applied  by  Napoleon,  in 
his  decree,  in  1808,  fur  the  organization  of  the  University,  to  the  establi.shmeot 
of  his  central  Normal  School  at  Paris.  We  carry  its  application  still  lower 
than  he  did  in  the  social  scale,  when  we  piopt>se  that  no  school-master  shall  be 
appointed  who  has  not  himself  been  a  pu|  il  of  the  school  which  instructs  in  the 
art  of  teaching,  and  who  is  not  certified,  after  a  strict  examination,  lo  hare 
profited  by  the  opportunities  he  has  enjoyed.'* 

No  statesman  of  any  age  or  country,  has  expressed  in  Inn^age  atonee 

eloquent  and  just,  a  more  exalted  estimate  of  the  mission  of  the  teacher. 

Although   not  uttered  in  this  connection,   the  following  passages  will 

illustrate  the  views  presented  above : 

"  Humble  as  the  career  ot  a>4cV\oo\maslcT  may  be,  and  though  doomed  topa.« 
)da  whole  exislcace  most  IrequcavVN  \5"\\\\\ii  v\i^  "s^X^^t^  ^i  ^^\ga.VL  commonUj, 
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his  labors  are,  nevertheless,  felt  throughout  society  at  large,  and  his  profession 
is  as  imporiani  as  that  of  any  other  public  functionary.  It  is  not  for  any  par- 
ticular parish  alone,  or  merely  local  interest,  ihat  the  law  demands  that  every 
man  should  acquire,  if  possible,  the  knowledge  which  is  indispensable  in  social 
life,  and  without  which  intelligence  often  languishes  and  degenerates;  it  is  for 
the  slate  itself  and  the  public  interest;  it  is  because  liberty  is  certain  and 
steadfast  only  among  people  enlightened  enough  to  listen,  in  every  circum- 
stance, to  the  voice  of  Reason.  Public  elementary  instruction  is  one  of  the 
guarantees  of  order  and  social  stability.  Doomed  to  pass  his  life  in  discharg- 
^mg  the  ra.motonous  duties  of  his  vocation,  sometimes  even  in  struggling  with 
'the  injustice  or  the  ingratitude  of  ignorance,  the  parish  schoolmaster  would 
often  repine,  and  p.^rhaps  sink  under  his  afflictions,  did  he  not  draw  strength 
ani  courag*  from  another  and  higher  source  than  that  of  immediate  and  mere 
personal  interest.  A  deep  sense  of  the  moral  importance  of  his  duties  must 
support  and  encv^urage  him;  and  the  austere  pleasure  of  having  rendered  ser- 
vice to  mankind,  must  beco?ne  the  worthy  recompense  which  his  own  con- 
science alone  can  give.  It  is  his  glory  to  pretend  to  nothing  beyond  the  sphere 
of  his  obscure  and  laborious  condition ;  to  exhaust  his  strength  in  sacrifices 
which  ar-'  .scarcely  noticed  by  those  who  reap  their  benefit;  to  labor,  in  short, 
for  his  frllow-beings,  anil  to  look  for  his  reward  only  to  God. 

Your  first  duty  is  toward  the  children  confided  to  your  care.  The  teacher  is 
summoned  upon  by  the  parent  to  share  his  authority;  this  authority  he  mast 
exercise  with  the  same  vigilance,  and  almost  with  the  same  afl'ection.  Not 
only  is  the  health  of  the  children  committed  to  him,  but  the  cultivation  of  their 
affections  an  i  intelligence  depends  almost  entirely  on  him.  In  all  that  con- 
cerns education,  as  it  is  generally  understood,  you  shall  want  for  nothing  that 
can  be  of  service  to  you;  but  as  to  the  moral  education  of  the  children,  1  trust 
especially  to  you.  Nothing  can  supply  for  you,  the  desire  of  faithfully  doing 
what  is  right.  You  must  be  aware,  that,  in  confiding  a  child  to  yoiir  care, 
every  familv  expects  that  you  will  send  him  back  an  honest  man ;  the  country, 
that  he  will  be  made  a  good  citizen.  You  know  that  virtue  does  not  always 
follow  in  the  train  of  knowledge;  and  that  the  lessons  received  by  children 
might  become  dangerous  to  them,  were  they  addressed  cxclu^vely  to  the  under- 
standing. Let  the  teacher,  therefore,  bestow  his  first  care  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  moral  qualities  of  his  pupils.  He  must  unceasingly  endeavor  to  propagate 
and  establish  those  imperishable  principles  of  morality  and  reason — without 
"which,  universal  order  is  in  danger;  and  to  sow  in  the  hearts  of  the  young- 
lho>se  seeds  of  virtue  and  honor,  which  agk,  riper  years,  and  the  pa.ssions,  will 
never  destroy.  Faith  in  Divine  providence,  the  sacredness  of  duty,  submission 
to  parental  authority,  the  respect  due  to  the  laws,  to  the  king,  and  to  the  rights 
of  every  one — such  are  the  sentiments  which  the  teacher  will  strive  to  develop. 

The  intercourse  l)etween  the  teacher  and  parents  can  not  fail  of  being  frequent. 
Over  this,  kindness  must  preside :  were  a  teacher  not  to  possess  the  respect  and 
sympathy  of  the  parents,  his  authority  over  their  children  would  be  compro- 
mised, and  the  fruit  of  his  lessons  lost;  he  can  not,  therefore,  be  too  careful  and 
prudent  in  regard  of  these  connections.  An  intimacy  inconsiderately  formed 
might  injure  his  independence,  and  sometimes  even  mix  him  up  with  those 
local  dissensions  which  frequently  distract  small  communities.  While  civilly 
yielding  to  the  reasonable  demands  of  parents,  he  must,  at  the  same  time,  be 
particularly  careful  not  to  sacrifice  to  their  capricious  exactions  his  educational 
principles,  and  the  discipline  of  the  school. 

The  duties  of  the  teacner  toward  those  in  authority  are  still  clearer,  and  not 
less  important.  Fie  is  himself  an  authority  in  his  parish  ;  how  then  can  It  be 
filling  that  he  give  an  example  of  insubordinaiion  1  Wherefore  .should  he  not 
respect  the  magistracv,  religious  authority,  and  the  legal  powers,  whereby  pub- 
lic security  is  maintained  1 

The  Mayor  is  the  head  of  the  community ;  the  interest,  therefore,  as  well  as 
the  duty  of  the  schoolmaster,  is  to  exemplify  on  every  occa^^ion  the  respect  due 
to  him.  The  vicar  and  pastor  are  also  entitled  to  respect,  for  their  mi.ssion  is  in 
accordance  with  all  that  is  most  elevated  in  human  nature.  Nothing,  besides, 
is  more  desirable  than  a  perfect  understanding  between  the  minister  of  religion 
and  the  teacher;  both  are  in  possession  of  moral  authority;  both  require  the 
confidence  of  families ;  both  can  agree  in  exercising  over  v\\^  cYvWvixcvi  cv^\a.\siw 
ted  to  their  care,  io  several  ways^  a  common  influence.'* 
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With  such  enlarged  views  of  the  scope,  and  agencies,  and  ends  of  pri 
mary  instruction,  tlie  bill  was  friimcd  and  introduced  into  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  of  Peers.  It  was  referred  to  committees,  who  reported 
througli  M.  llenouard  in  the  lower,  and  M.  Cousin  in  tlie  upper  house. 
These  reports  are  full  and  elaborate  discussions  of  great  principles,  and 
especially  that  of  M.  Cousin. 

The  bill,  ader  going  through  a  protracted  examination  and  discussioa 
of  its  details,  received  the  sanction  of  the  Chambers  and  the  King,  and 
became  a  law  on  the  28th  of  June,  1833.  Under  the  wise  and  eneriretic 
administration  of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  by  such  men  as 
Guizot,  Cousin,  Villcmain,  and  Salvandy,  the  system  went  into  immedi- 
ate and  succeBsful  operation,  giving  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  progress 
of  popular  intelligence  throughout  the  whole  domain  of  France.  Expe- 
rience has  brought  to  light  some  imperfections  and  deficiencies,  some  of 
which  have  been  remedied  or  supplied,  and  others  are  still  under  discus- 
sion. We  must  wait  till  a  generation  has  passed  through  the  course  of 
instruction  now  provided  by  law,  and  come  into  active  life,  before  we  can 
fully  appreciate  the  wise  forecast  of  the  labors  of  Cousin  and  Guizot  in 
this  long  neglected  field  of  primary  education. 

It  should  be  added,  that  a  private  association,  called  "  The  Society  for 
Elementary  Instruction,"  was  very  iuBtrumental  in  waking  up  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  and  of  government  to  the  condition  and  improvement  of 
primary  schools.  This  society  was  formed  in  1805,  by  a  number  of  distin- 
guished philanthropists,  and  has  continued  in  active  operation  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  has  been  instrumental  in  establishing  infant  schools,  schoob 
for  needle-work,  adult  schools  and  classes,  reformatory  schools,  associations 
for  teachers,  village  libraries  in  various  parts  of  France,  and  has  a  com- 
plete series  of  popular  schools  under  its  immediate  management,  in  Paris. 
The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  in  1835,  ascribed  to  it  the  honor  of 
having  given  the  first  impulse  to  the  present  school  law.  It  publishes 
a  monthly  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  es- 
tablishing, in  1830,  the  "Journal  de  I'lnstruction  Elemcntaire."  which  is 
still  continued  under  the  title  of  *^  Manuel  General  de  rinstruction  Pri- 
maire,"  and  is  tlie  ofHcial  organ  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
There  is  also  published  another  educational  journal,  called  **L'Ecbo  dcs 
Ecolcs  Primaires,"  devoted  to  tlie  disciemination  of  improved  metliods  of 
instruction.  It  commenced  in  1837,  and  was  for  several  years  under  the 
editorship  of  M.  Cousin,  assisted  by  many  of  the  best  teachers  and  educa- 
tors in  France.  We  noticed  articles  by  Beudant,  Willm,  Parandiex, 
Philippar,  and  several  directors  of  Normal  Schools,  and  Insi)ector8  of  the 
Primary  Schools.  Upward  of  one  hundred  volumes  on  the  science  and 
art  of  education  have  been  published  in  Paris  smce  1835 ;  several  of  these 
are  by  men  of  the  best  intellect,  and  large  practical  and  benevolent 
lacws. 
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France  is  divided  by  law  for  municipal  and  all  administrative  pur- 
poses, into  86  Departments,  363  Arrondissements,  2,842  Cantons,  and 
39,381  Communes. 

in  each  department  there  is  appointed  by  the  legal  voters  a  prefect, 
who  is  associated  with  a  general  council  for  the  department,  and  a  spe 
cial  council  for  each  arrondissemcnt,  in  the  administnition  of  the  local 
affairs  of  the  department;  in  each  canton  there  is  a  judicial  ofHce.  styled 
ju^e  de  paix  ;  in  each  commune,  a  mayor,  with  a  municipal  council,  elect- 
ed by  the  people. 

Since  1S08  there  has  existed  in  the  government  a  central  and  special 
department  for  the  administration  of  public  instruction,  for  the  application 
of  all  funds  appropriated  by  the  state  for  educational,  scientific  or  litera- 
ry purposes.  Over  this  department  has  presided  from  time  to  time,  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  and  statesmen  of  France,  and  no 
branch  of  the  public  service  has  been  regarded,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
with  more  favor  by  the  Chambers,  or  the  people.  Since  1824.  the  chief 
of  this  department  has  had  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  council  of  the  king,  which 
consists  of  nuie  members. 

To  the  supervision  of  the  department  of  public  instruction,  as  now 
orgunized,  are  assigned  all  schools,  primary,  secondary  and  superior, 
which  together  constitute  the  University  ol  France,  and  are  directed 
and  superintended  in  its  name;  all  scientific  and  literary  societies  to  the 
support  of  which  the  government  contributes,  such  as  the  Institute,  the 
Ac^tdemy  of  Medicine,  &c. ;  all  public  libraries,  which  the  stiite  main- 
tains, or  to  which  it  contributes  ;  all  institutions  having  charters  prior  to 
1808.  and  which  were  not  by  royal  ordinance  incoqwmted  into  the  Uni- 
versity ;  and  all  encoumgements,  by  the  way  of  subscription,  or  publica- 
tion, to  science  and  letters. 

The  Royal  University  of  Prance  embraces  the  whole  system  of  nation- 
al education,  and  includes  all  the  ins^titutions  for  im(mrting  instruction 
which  are  spread  over  the  whole  kingdom,  from  the  lowest  schools,  up  to 
the  highest  collt^ges.  The  term  may  thus  be  considered  synonymous  witli 
the  French  national  system  of  education. 

The  University  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  council  of  six  mem- 
bers, called  the  '*  royal  council  of  public  instruction."  of  which  the  minis- 
ter of  public  instruction  is  the  otiicial  president.  Each  councilor  has  the 
B])ecial  charge  of  one  or  more  divisions  of  public  instruction.  Subordi- 
nate to  this  council  are  the  inspectors-genenil  of  the  University,  who  are 
required  to  examine,  once  a  year,  the  institutions  of  every  description,- 
each  within  a  certiun  district  assigned  to  him,  and  to  transmit  a  report  to 
the  council. 

The  University  is  composed  oC  twenty-six  Academies,  each  of  which 
comprehends  two.  three,  or  more  of  the  depiirtments  into  which  the  king- 
dom is  divided,  and  contiiins  one  or  more  royal  colleges.  The  presiding 
officer  of  each  academy  is  the  rector,  who  is  appointed  by  the  minister  of 
public  instruction,  and  is  assisted  by  two  inspectors  and  a  council.  The 
governing  body  of  each  academy  has  the  superiutemleace  oC  wVV  \.V«r  ^^^vw* 
muoal  coTlegeSj  institutionsj  pensions^  (boarding  scViooVa^")  '^osnxi'A'^cXvKX^ 
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or  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers,  and  primary  schools,  within  the 
district  which  the  seminary  comprehends. 

Besides  the  superintending  body,  the  academy  includes  the  teaching 
corps,  or  faculties ;  namely,  the  taculties  of  letters,  science,  medicine, 
law,  and  theology,  all  of  which,  however,  do  not  actually  exist  in  every 
academy ;  in  some  indccil,  there  is  no  organization  of  faculties.  The 
faculties  consist  of  a  variable  number  of  professors,  one  of  whom  is  dean, 
and  a  committee  of  whom  examine  candidates  for  degrees.  There  are, 
however,  some  institutions  which  are  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Univor«>ity  ;  as  the  College  of  France,  the  Museum  of  Natural  Histo- 
ry, the  Ecok  ilea  Charles,  School  of  Oriental  Languages,  the  French 
Institute,  and  societies  of  all  kinds  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 

The  royal  collcjjcs  are  supported  chicHy  by  the  government,  and  the 
salaries  of  the  professors,  which  are  generally  from  $400  to  $800,  are  paid 
from  the  budget  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  The  students  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  internes  and  e^rlernes,  or  boarders  and  day- 
echolars.  The  communal  colleges  are  supported  principally  by  the  com- 
munes in  which  they  are  situate;  some  of  them  have  endowments,  but 
Iht.'  majority  depend  chiefly  for  their  support  on  the  fees  paid  by  the  stu- 
dents. The  professors  or  teachers  receive  but  small  salaries,  varying 
from  $200  to  $600. 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  France, 
is  the  ap|>oiritment  of  all  professors  in  all  the  colleges  and  lyccums,  and 
ill  the  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  theology,  and  letters,  and  all  institu- 
tions of  education  above  tiie  primary  scliool.  by  public  competition  (lei 
concours.)  A  concours  may  last  a  few  days  only,  or  it  may  last  lor 
months.  The  months  of  September  and  August  are  the  months  of  vaca- 
tion in  the  dilferent  colleges,  and  arc  usually  devoted  to  the  public  cozn- 
pt^tition  of  candidates  for  any  professorship  or  chair  declared  to  be  vacant 
by  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  The  judges  are  selected  from 
among  the  most  distinguished  scholars  in  France.  The  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  trial  varies  with  the  department  to  be  filled.  But  it  embra- 
ccrr  every  mode  by  which  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  the  attainments  ol 
each  candidate  in  I  he  study  can  be  tested,  as  well  as  his  ability  to  com- 
niiniicate  his  knowledge  to  classes  of  pupils.  Each  candidate  is  subject 
to  tlie  criticism  of  his  competitor.  Every  professor  in  all  tlie  colleges 
and  great  schools  of  France  has  passed  through  this  ordeal. 

Nearly  all  the  higher  schools  of  learning  and  science  are  concentrated 
ill  Paris.  Almo.st  all  the  young  men  who  want  to  complete  their  studies, 
whether  in  letters,  law,  medicine,  or  the  arts. — in  short,  in  all  those  pre- 
paratory to  any  learned  or  liberal  career,  are  forced  to  live  in  the  capital. 
This  is  attended  with  a  disastrous  result,  in  the  neglect  or  discontinuance 
of  all  domestic  training  and  discipline,  which  can  not  be  compensated  by 
any  superiority  of  mental  culture,  secured  by  the  concentration  of  able 
men.  and  all  the  means  and  appliances  of  superior  education  at  the  capitaL 

There  are  six  faculties  of  CiUholic  theohirij,  at  Aix,  Bordeaux,  Lyom, 
Paris,  Rouen,  and  Toulouse;  and  two  of  Protestant  theology^  one  of  the 
Lutheran  or  Augsburg  confession,  at  Strasburg.  and  another  of  the  Cal- 
vunisl  or  Helvetic  confession,  at  Montauban,  under  the  academy  of  Tou- 
louse. 

The  faculties  of  law  are  nine,  at  Aix,  Caen,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Paris,  Poi- 
tiers, Hennes,  Strasburg,  and  Toulouse.  There  are  three  faculties  of 
medicine,  at  Grenoble,  Paris,  and  Montjxjllier ;  with  seventeen  secondary 
schools  of  medicine. 

The  faculties  of  science  are  nine  in  number,  at  Paris,  Bordeaux,  Straa- 
burg.  Caen,  Toulouse,  Montpellier,  Dijon,  Lyons, and  Grenoble;  those ot 
IcucTB  OT  literature,  seven,  al  Pans,  ^VroaWv^.  ^Qtdftaax,^  Toulouse  Car 
eiif  Dijotij  and  Besangon. 
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In  order  to  become  a  student  in  Inw  or  theology,  a  person  must  have 
taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters ;  and  a  course  of  three  years  in 
either  faculty,  is  requisite  to  obtain  tlie  degree  of  bachelor ;  for  the  do- 
gree  of  doctor,  four  years;  and  to  obtain  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity, 
the  candidate  must  defend  a  final  and  general  thesis.  Candidates,  for 
the  decree  of  doctor  in  medicine,  must  have  taken  the  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  letters,  and  also  of  sciences,  and  must  complete  a  course  of  four 
years.  The  faculties  of  law  and  medicine  at  Paris,  are  greatly  distin- 
g^uished.  The  former  has  sixteen  professors,  and  had,  in  1836,  upward 
of  3000  students :  the  latter,  twenty-seven  professors,  and  in  1836,  about 
4000  studenU. 

The  law  ordains  at  least  one  elementary  school  in  every  commune,  and 
those  communes  in  which  the  population  exceeds  6000,  are  required  to 
support  one  superior  primary  school,  and  are  aided  in  o|)ening  infant 
Bcnools.  evening  schools,  classes  for  adults,  and  high  schools. 

Where  the  number  of  families  of  dilFerent  sects  is  sufficient,  the  minis- 
ister  of  public  instruction  is  authorized  to  grant  permission,  if  advisable 
so  to  do,  to  the  commune  to  establish  separate  schools  lor  the  children  of 
each  denomination. 

By  a  law  passed  in  March,  1841,  the  duty  of  school  attendance  is  made 
obligator}'.  No  young  person  below  the  age  of  twelve  years  can  be  em- 
ployed in  any  workshop  or  manufactory,  unless  his  parents  or  guardians 
testily  that  he  actually  attends  some  public  or  private  school  within  the 
locality,  and  all  such  as  were  so  employed  at  the  date  of  this  law,  were 
required  to  attend  school  till  the  age  of  twelve.  All  young  persons  above 
the  age  of  twelve  can  be  excused  from  attending  a  school,  only  in  Ccise  a 
certificate  can  be  given  by  the  Mayor  of  their  place  of  residence,  that 
they  have  received  the  primary  or  elementary  instruction.  To  meet  the 
wants  of  those  adults,  who  have  grown  up  without  the  advantages  of 
school  attendance,  evening  schools,  and  classes  for  adults,  are  establish- 
ed and  provided  for,  by  law. 

The  central  government,  the  departmentiil  authorities,  the  municipal 
authorities,  the  religious  authorities,  the  heads  of  families,  liave  e.ich  their 
sphere  of  action,  and  their  influence  in  the  administration  of  primary 
schools. 

The  local  management  of  a  primary  school  is  intrusted  to  a  committee 
of  the  commune,  consisting  oi  tlic  mayor,  the  president  of  the  council, 
the  curCj  or  pastor,  and  one  person  appointed  by  the  committee  of  the 
orrondissement  in  which  the  commune  is  situated. 

The  general  supervision  of  the  schools  of  each  arrondissement  is  as- 
sl^rned  to  a  committee  of  the  arrondissement,  which  consists  of  the  mayor 
01  the  chief  town,  of  the^'ui'-e  de  vaix^  a  pastor  of  each  of  the  recognised 
rcUgious  sects,  a  professor  of  a  college,  or  school  of  secondary  instruction, 
a  primary  schoolmaster,  three  members  of  the  council  of  the  arrondisse- 
roent,  and  the  members  of  the  council-general  of  the  de))artment  who 
reside  in  the  arrondissemenL 

These  committees  meet  once  a  month.  The  communal  committees 
inspect  and  report  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  the  commune  to  the 
committee  of  the  arrondisscment.  Some  member  of  the  committee  of  the 
orrondissement  is  present  at  each  local  inspection,  and  a  report  of  the 
whole  committee  on  the  state  of  education  in  the  arrondissement  is  made 
annually  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

In  each  department  there  is  a  commission  of  primary  education,  com- 
posed of  at  least  seven  members,  among  which  there  must  be  a  minister 
of  each  of  the  religious  denominations  recognized  by  law,  and  at  least 
three  persons  who  are  at  the  time,  or  have  been,  engaged  in  teachinff 
public  schools  of  second,ary  instruction.  This  committee  is  charged  \v\\R 
the  examinutioa  of  all  candidates  for  tiie  cen'i&ca\j&  o^  ^iaX\&s:»^I\^\SL  \s^ 
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teach  primary  schools,  or  to  enter  the  Normal  School  of  the  department 
These  examinations  must  be  public,  at  a  time  fixed,  and  notified  hy  the 
minister,  and  in  the  chief  town  of  the  department  The  examination  is 
varied  according  to  the  grade  of  school  for  which  the  candidate  ap- 
plies. With  a  certificate  of  capacity  from  this  commission,  the  candi- 
date can  teach  in  any  commune  in  the  department,  without  any  local 
examination. 

Besides  these  local  committees  the  minister  of  public  instruction  ap- 
points an  inspector  for  every  department,  with  assistant  inspectors,  when 
required  by  the  exigences  of  tlie  public  service.  The  duty  of  the  inspec- 
tor is  to  visit  every  school  in  the  department,  at  least  once  a  year,  and  to 
inquire  into  the  sUite  of  the  school-house,  the  classification,  moral  charac- 
ter, and  methods  of  discipline  and  instruction  of  each  school.  He  must 
leave  a  written  memorandum  of  all  deficiencies  noted  in  his  visit,  for  the 
use  of  the  local  committee,  and  report  annually  to  the  prefect  of  the 
department,  and  through  him  to  the  minister.  This  stimulates  and 
encourages  teachers,  as  well  as  communes,  and  informs  the  minister  of  the 
true  wants  of  ditterent  localities,  as  well  as  the  deficiencies  of  /he  law. 
The  inspectors  are  required  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  Normal 
Schools  in  their  several  departments.  The  inspector  has  a  salary  of  two 
thousand  francs,  and  an  allowance  of  three  francs  a  day  for  trav^eling 
expenses,  and  one  franc  for  every  school  visited.  In  1843  there  were 
eighty-seven  inspectors,  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  sub-inspectors; 
and  the  number  of  communes  visited  by  them  in  that  year,  was  30,0S1, 
making  50.1)86  visits  to  schools. 

The  resources  of  the  state,  the  departments,  the  communes,  and  the 
contributions  paid  by  parents,  combine  to  ir^sure  the  creation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  school.  Every  commune  must  provide  a  school-house 
and  residence  for  the  school-master,  and  to  the  first  expense  of  this*  outfit, 
the  state  contributes  one  third.  Every  teacher  must  have  a  lodging,  or 
its  equivalent  in  money,  and  a  fixed  salary  of  200  francs,  or  400  francs, 
(from  S40  to  $80,)  according  to  the  grade  of  school,  in  addition  to  the 
monthly  fees  paid  by  parents,  and  collected  by  the  commune.  If  the 
commune  refuses,  or  neglects  to  provide  by  tax  on  the  property  of  the 
commune,  the  government  imposes  ami  collects  the  same.  If  th?  com- 
mune, on  account  of  poverty  or  disaster  to  crops  or  depression  in  business, 
can  not  raise  its  necessary  sum.  the  department  to  which  it  belongs  must 
provide  it,  and  if  the  revenues  of  the  department  are  not  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiencies  of  all  the  communes,  the  deficit  must  be  supplied  by 
the  suite.  In  every  department,  the  prefect  and  general-council,  annually 
draw  up  in  concert  a  special  estimate  in  w^liich  the  expense  of  primary 
instruction  is  fixed,  and  necessary  revenue  provided.  In  each  commune, 
the  Mayor  and  municipal  council  make  a  special  estimate  of  the  siime 
kind ;  and  at  the  same  time  fix  the  monthly  tuition-tee  to  be  paid  by  each 
parent 

Every  department  must  by  itself,  or  in  concert  with  adjoining  depart- 
ments, support  a  Normal  Hchool,  to  supply  the  annual  demand  lor  teach- 
ers of  primary  schools.  The  sum  to  be  expended  on  a  Normal  School 
for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  apparatus,  and  bursaries,  or  scholarships  in  aid 
of  poor  pu])ils,  is  not  left  with  the  department  to  fix,  but  is  regulated  by 
the  council  of  public  iristruction.  The  salary  of  the  Director  is  borne  by 
the  sUite  and  department  combined ;  that  of  the  assistant  teachers  by  the 
department  The  expense  of  the  normal  pupils  lor  board  is  bonie  by 
them.selves,  unless  they  enjoy  an  exhibition  or  scholarship,  founded  by  the 
state,  department  university,  commune,  or  by  individual  benevolence. 
The  sciiolarships  are  sometimes  divided  so  as  to  meet,  in  part,  the  exnente 
of  two  or  three  pupi\s.  lu  \ft  V^,  vYvw^  w^x^  \vvw^\.>jA>?i^  Hwm«.l  Schoolfl, 
Beveuly-Bix  of  which  were  for  \\xe  e^\ieaAAo\io'C^c>MiOiTsv^«XfcT^^sA^fia^^ 
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for  the  education  of  school mistrefises.     To  fifly-two  of  these  schools 
enough  land  is  attached  to  teach  agriculture  and  norticulturc. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  tliese  elementary  schools,  embraces  Moral 
and  Religious  Instruction.  Reading.  Writing,  the  elements  of  Arithmetic, 
elements  of  the  French  Language,  legal  system  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, Geography,  (particularly  of  trance,)  History,  (particularly  of 
FraTicc,)  Linear  Driiwing,  and  Singing.  In  the  superior  primary  schools, 
or  High  School,  the  above  course  is  extended  so  as  to  embrace  Modem 
Languages.  Book-keeping,  Perspective  Drawing,  Chemistry,  and  the 
Mathematics,  in  their  appliciition  to  tlie  arts.  Tliere  is  a  special  course 
of  instruction  open  in  evening  schools,  to  those  children  and  youth  who 
can  not  attend  the  day  school ;  and  in  evening  classes  for  adults,  whose 
early  education  was  neglected,  or  who  may  wish  to  pursue  particular 
studies  connected  with  their  pursuits  as  artizans,  maQufacturers,  and 
master- work  men. 

Provision  is  made  to  encourage  teachers  to  form  associations,  and  to 
hold  fre({uent  conferences  for  improvement  in  their  pnifessional  knowl- 
edge and  skill,  and  to  found  libraries  of  books  on  education. 

in  each  department  a  fund  is  accumulating  for  the  relief  of  aged  teach- 
ers, and  of  the  widows  and  children  of  teachers,  who  die  in  the  exercise 
of  their  important  lAinctions.  Each  master  must  subscribe  one  twenti- 
ctii  part  of  the  salary  he  receives  from  the  commune  ;  and  the  sum-total 
which  he  subscribes,  together  with  the  interest  ujxin  it,  is  returned  to 
him  when  he  retires,  or  to  his  widow  and  children,  when  he  dies. 

The  government  aw«irds  medals  of  silver  and  bronze  to  those  masters 
who  distinguish  themselves  in  the  management  of  their  schools.  This 
encourages  and  stimulates  them  to  continued  etiorts,  and  connects  them 
in  an  honorable  way,  with  the  government  and  the  nation. 

The  whole  charge  to  the  State  of  the  departnuMit  of  public  instruction, 
according  to  the  Budget  of  1838.  was  19,005.073  francs,  or  nearly  84,000. 
000,  which  was  distributed  as  follows : 

Franca. 

Central  Administration, 6vSG023 

General  Services, 238.000 

DeiKirtment  and  Academic  Administration, 919,(KX) 

Su[)erior  In-stuiction,  faculties, 1.9^2050 

Secondary  Instruction, 1.655.600 

Elementary  Instruction,  general  fund, 1,600,000 

do.  do.  additional, 3,500.000 

Primary  Normal  School, ' 200;000 

Literary*  and  Scientific  estabhshments, 7,676.500 

Subscriptions  to  Literary  Works,  &,c 557,000 

Total,  • 19.005,673 

or  83.800.351. 

This  does  not  include  the  sum  to  bo  raised  in  the  departments  and  com- 
munes, or  contributed  by  parents. 

From  the  reiwrls  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  for  1813,  it 
appears  that  in  the  ten  years,  l>om  1833  to  1813.  France  expended  Uie 
sum  of  £2.565,883  (about  §11,000.000.)  on  tiie  erection  of  school -houses, 
and  residences  for  teachers.  In  1813.  the  ex^H'nditure  for  the  current 
exi>enses  of  her  educational  establishments  was  a  little  short  of  34,000.000, 
inde|HMident  of  the  sum  paid  by  the  commnne^i.  individuals,  and  parents  in 
school  fees,  which  amount  to  near  85.000.000.  Even  this  sum  was  found 
insulficient.  and  since  that  dale  tlie  appropriation  h:is  been  increased.  In 
1833  there  was  one  |)er?on  in  every  eighttjen  of  the  population,  receiving 
education  while  in  1843.  there  was  one  in  every  leu.  HwV  \.\\^  ^fivcwsx-^j 
ech'joJs  are  farl'roiii  reaciiing  the  excellence  wYucVv  c\\3M\v.c,\*itYLVi»  >icL^  vis»s» 
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The  number  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  France  being  33^050,178^ 
it  follows,  (see  Table  I.J  that  in  1813,  there  was  one  primary  school  for  e?erf 
58L  Roman  Catholics. 

The  number  of  the  Protestant  population  of  France  being  1.000,000,  it  fol- 
lows, tliat  in  1443,  there  was  one  primary  shool  for  every  1.018  Pnuestanis. 
The  reason  why  the  proportion  of  schools  for  the  Protestants  to  their  uumben 
is  so  small  is,  that  very  many  of  this  sect  attend  the  mixed  schools. 

The  number  of  Jew's  being  80,000,  it  ibllows,  that  there  was  one  school  for 
every  093  Jews. 

T.\BLE  IV. 

■UOWINO  TBK  KUXBKR  OF   CBILDRB!f  IM   ATTBNDANCK  AT  TBI   PRIMARY   SCBOOU  Of 

FRAMCB,15   1843. 

Number  of  Scholars  at  the  Public  Elementary  Primary 
Schools  for  Boys, 

Directed  by  Lay  Schoolmasters, 1,699,586  ) 

"       *'    bchotilmasiers,    members    of    Religious  >  1.857,017 

Societies, 157,131) 


Number  of  Scholars  at  the  Public  Superior  Primary 
Schools  for  Boys, 

Diiected  by  Lav  Schoolmasters, 15,092  ) 

ScLoolmasters,  members  of  Religious  So-  >      15,448 

cicties, 356} 


(I        t» 


Number  of  Scholars  at  the  Public  Schools  for  Girls, 

Directed  by  Lav  Schoolmistresses, 230,313  ) 

"        "  Schoolmistresses,  members  of  Religious  >    531,9G0 

Societies, 304,747) 

Number  of  Scholars  at  the  Private  EUementary  Primary 
Schools  for  Boys. 

Directed  by  Lay  Schoolmasters, 230,383  ) 

*'       "  Schoolmasters,  members  of  Religious  So-  >    272,935 

cieties, 42,552) 


\ 


Number  of  Scholars  at  the  Private  Superior  Primary 
Schools  for  B(»y.s, 

Directed  by  Lay  Schoolmasters 3,469 

"       ••   Schoolmasters,  members  of  Religious  So-  J-       4,273 

cieties, *  .    .    .  803 

Number  of  Scholars  at  the  Private  Primary  Schools  for 
Giris. 

Directed  by  Lay  School mi.stresscs, 278,637  ) 

**        "   Schoolmistresses,  members  of  Religious  >    479,665 

Societies 201,028) 

Total  number  of  Scholars  at  all  the  Primary  Schools, 
Directed  by  Lav  Schoolmasters  or  School mistre.sses,  2,457,380  ) 

"        "  Schoolmasters  or  Schoolmistresses,  mem-  >  3,l6i,S97 

bers  of  Religious  Societies,    ....      706,917  ) 

Total  number  of  children  attending  the  Primary  Schools  in  1813,     3,104,297 

Total  number  of  children  admitted  gratuitously  into  the  Com- 
munal Schools  in  1843, 763.820 

Total  number  of  children  who  paid  something  monthly  for  their 

education  in  1813, 2,400,447 
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TABLE  V. 

■HOWIN9  THB  IIVXBKE  AXD  CONDITION  OP  THK   CLAiail   POE  ADITLTI,   FOE  TOUNO  SIELfl, 

AND  POR  TOUNO  ArPRKNTICEl  IN  PRANCE,  XN    1843. 

Number  ofclasses  for  Adults,       6,434 

"  "        •'   Young  Girls 160 

'*  "        "    Appremices,        36 

Number  of  Infant  Schools, 

Public 685)         ,-fio 

Private, 804  (         ^*^^ 

Number  of  Scholars, 

In  the  classes  for  Adults,     .....•••..     95,0&r 

"  "     Young  Girls 5,908 

"   'Schools  for  Apprentices, 1,^68 

"    Infant  Schools, DO.lue^ 

Number  of  communes  in  which  there  are  Adult  Classes, .       6,043 
Number  of  Adult  Classes, 

for  Men, 6,266 

"   Women, 168 

Number  of  persons  who  frequent  them, 

for  Men, : 9,451 

•'    Women,     :..:..:...., 4,6l3 

Number  of  Classes  directed  by 

Schoolmasters  belonging  to  a  Relisrious  Society, 125 

Schoolmistresses,    "  "  "  "  61 

Number  of  Adult  Classes  in  which  are  taught 

Moral  and  Religious  Instruction, 3,331 

Reading, 6,035 

Writing, 4,483 

Arithmetic, 4,456 

System  of  Weights  and  Measures, 3,857 

Linear  Drawing, 271 

Vocal  Music 107 

Resources  of  these  Classes, 

Sums  furnished  by  the  Communes, 136,836  1       rnno. 

"  "  '*        Departments, 38,350  V     201,886 

«  ««  «'        State, 26,700) 

TABLE  VI. 

SHOWINO  THK   NUMBER  AND  COURUB  OP  INSTRrCTlON  IN  TBI   NOEXAL  fCnOOU  OP 

PRANrE,  IN  1843. 

Number  of  Normal  Schools  thoroughly  organized, 78 

Number  to  which  a  garden  is  joined  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 

pupils  the  culture  of  trees, 53 

Number  of  Professors  in  these  schools,    .    . 495 

'•  '*         including  the  Directors 573 

Numl)er  of  hours  devoted  weekly  to  the  diflerent  branches 

of  education :  lat  Tmf.  m  Tm.  u  Ttw. 

Moral  and  Religious  Instruction 2f        2|        2} 

Reading, 3*        3         2 

Writing, 4*        4i        4 

Study  of  the  French  Language, 6         51        4\ 

History  and  Geography,         3i        4i        3| 

Arithmetic,       * 5         3i        3 

Use  of  the  Globes, 2         2*        2 

Elements  of  Practical  Geometry,        4         3i        3^ 

Elements  ofPhvsics  and  Natural  History,      .    .   '.    2i        2f        3| 

"        Mechanics,         2         2*        3 

"        Surveying,  2         2i        3 

Linear  Drawinsr,       3i       4         4( 

Methods  of  teaching, If        1}        2} 

Vocal  Music,        3k       3i        3( 

Civil  Law, 2         U        H 

Culture  of  Trees, :    •    1(        1|        U 
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TABLE  VII. 

■nOWIlfO  TBI   ITATI  or    SBCOXDAKT  BDUCATIOX  U  1843. 

Namber  of  Colleges.    Roval,     :::;:::::::      461  -^ 

*'  "        Communal,     ::::::::.    312  (  ^* 

Number  of  Scholars  in  Colleges ::::....  41,091 

Nurabcrof  Institutions  of  Secondary  Education,  ::::....  ]03 

"          Boarding  Schools     **               "  ::::....  911 

"          Private  Establishments    "        **  ...;....  1 0|6 

*'          Public  and  Private    "      "        "  2!390 

Number  of  Scholars  in  the  Institutions  which  follow  the 

course  of  a  College, 6,066  ) 

Number  of  Scholars  in  the  Institutions  which  do  not  fol-  >         31,316 

low  the  course  of  a  College, 25,250  ) 

Number  of  Secondary  Pupils, 69.311 

Population  of  the  Departments,  1843 34,191,875 

Proportion  in  each  Department  between  the  population  and  the 
total  number  of  establishments  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion,     I  estab.  for  24,887 

Number  of  Scholars  in  establishments  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion,     1    «*       «*       493 

Number  of  Young  Men  between  eight  and  eighteen  in  each  De- 
partment,     3,182,397 

Proportion  between  the  total  number  of  Young  Men  between 
eight  and  eighteen,  and  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  Secon- 
dary Eslablibhments  in  each  Department,     .    1  school  for  45  ycang  men. 


CONDITION  OF  PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION 

IN  TUB 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TARN,  DURING  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  1449^00. 


The  most  satisfactory  insight  into  the  practical  working  and  actual 
reBiilts  of  a  school  system,  can  be  obtained,  not  by  looking  to  any  gen- 
eral summary  applicable  to  the  whole  State,  but  to  the  operations  in 
detail,  of  a  particular  school,  or  of  the  schools  of  a  neighborhood,  or  of 
acme  of  the  larger  and  yet  subordinate  divisions  ofHhe  State.  For  this 
purpose  we  select  for  publication  a  report  on  the  condition  of  primary 
education,  by  M.  A.  Domergue,  the  governmental  inspector  for  the  de- 
partment of  Tarn — one  of  the  86  territorial  and  civil  divisions  of  the 
State.  Tarn  belongs  to  the  old  province  of  Languedoc.  and  in  1852 
had  a  population  of  363,000,  distributed  through  4  arrondiscments,  35 
cantons,  and  315  communes.  In  1828,  when  M.  Charles  Dupin  projected 
his  intellectual  map  of  France,  the  department  of  Tarn  was  represented 
by  a  black  spot,  to  indicate  its  low  state  as  to  schools  and  education. 
The  report  does  not  cover  the  whole  ground,  but  shows  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  one  pf  the  most  backward  portions  of  France 
■ince  the  new  system  went  into  operation. 

Primnr}'  instruction  includes  the  elementary  nnd  superior,  the  communal  and 
private  aehooU.  Some  ot  these  are  attended  exclusively  by  boys,  some  by  girls, 
curl  some  by  infants,  while  others  are  common*  schools ;  tliat  is,  attended  by  both 
buys  and  girls.  There  are  also  classes  for  adults,  a  primary  uorinal  schuol  for 
masters,  and  another  for  schooliuistreascs. 

BOTS^    SCHOOLS. 

Tliore  arc  altogether  in  the  department  309  communal  and  40  private  schools. 
Tliis  gives  a  total  increase  of  8  schools  over  the  year  1848.  But  there  have  been 
at  the  same  time  an  increase  of  comnmnal  and  a  decrease  of  private  schools.  Tliis 
result  is  <ioubly  advantageous ;  for,  with  few  exceptions,  tlie  public  schools  are 
superior  to  private  schools,  both  as  recfjirds  instruction  and  dif<cipline. 

With  resfiect  to  the  mode  of  inttruction^  the  349  boys'  schools  arc  thus  divi- 
ded : — Sehnols  direetcfl  acc<»niing  to  the  mutual  nuHle,  12 ;  sinuiltancous,  26]  ; 
individual,  21  ;  mixedf  mode,  55 ;  total,  349.  Tliis  last  mode  is  the  best  that  can 
be  *'niployed  in  the  schools  which  liave  more  tlian  50  pupils ;  it  demands,  on  the 
part  <rir  the  master,  indefatigable  zeal,  but  it  gives,  iu  exchange,  most  beneficial 
result*!. 

There  are  31-4  schools  exclusively  devoted  to  Roman  Catholics,  and  18  to  Pro- 
testants, wliilst  17  s(jhof>l8  receive  children  belonging  to  both.  The  directors  of 
them^  17  8chfx>Is  are  all  Roman  Catholics. 

Civil  State  of  the  Teachcrs.-^(  the  349  instructors,  336  arc  laymen,  and  13 
belong  to  relif^ious  soeieticH.  There  are  also  empli»yed  in  the  schools  49  assistant- 
brothers.  Of  the  336  lay  teachers,  117  arc  bachelors,  196  are  married,  and  23 
arc  widowers. 


*l*chonIs  where  boys  and  girUare  taiisrht  to^Hher,  are  feiifrally  fermetl  in  this  country 
lixffi  tchonlA.    Comniun  hChoniK  ar<f  jmUie  hciiools  iu  o\ir  b<:U(H>\  uomtue\mVMt«. 
tTh.'«  J*  s  combiuMhou  of  the  mutiuU  anil  (ti»>  timultaneMtM. 
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Number  of  Pupili^  ^c. — T\\'^  oommunul  schools  receive  11,882  boys;  tlie 
private  schools,  l/JJSl  ;  in  all,  13,863.  If  to  thU  number  we  add  217  b<iy«  who 
atttud  tlio  common  achooU^  we  shall  have  a  total  of  14,080  boys,  thus  showing  aa 
incivase  of  Su7  ovrr  the  year  1848. 

Uosidi.^  the  13,863  boys  udiiiitti.'d  into  the  349  schools,  there  are  alao  taught, 
by  the  imistcra  of  the  corntnon  schools,  1,234  pirls. 

Of  the  14,080  boys,  7.'J43  pay  a  school  fiv,  which  varies  from  fivepcnce  to 
tw.-nty  ponce  a  month;  6,137  are  instructed  g*ratuitoa'*Iy.  The  nuiiilKT  of  gra- 
tuitous pupils  it  is  ho^H'd  will  increase' ;  for  the  24th  article  of  the  law  of  Uie  l3t]i 
Mireh,  18.")0,  8tat«'»  that  *^  primary  instruction  ought  to  he  given  gratuiiuutly  U 
all  children  of  those  families  who  are  not  in  a  condition  to  pay  for  suck  t«- 
f/ri/c//o/i." 

Moral  and  Political  Conduct  of  the  Teachers. — The  conduct  of  our  instruc- 
tors is  generally  very  g(KKl.  With  some  exceptions,  happily  few  in  numl)er,they 
have  all  learne<l  timt  they  ought  to  eonfme  themselves  exclusively  to  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  belongiug  to  their  profession,  and  not  to  engage  in  political  or  mo- 
nieipal  discussions. 

We  can  not  speak  i^  satisfiictorily  of  the  capacity  of  our  teachers.  Bvwdes 
those  who  have  b(;en  educdt^'<l  at  the  Normal  School,  and  wht>se  s^^'hools  are  of  a 
superior  order,  there  are  a  hundred  instructors  who  were  breveted  immediately 
afU;r  the  pronm!gatI(m  of  the  law  of  June  28th,  1833.  These  know,  in  gi'neral, 
verj'  little ;  they  are  ignorant  of  gtxxl  methoils  of  teaching,  and  their  eohools  are 
conducted  with  little  order  and  regularity.  But  they  liave  rendered  ser\'iceii,  aud 
although  they  are  not  at  the  top  of  their  proft^ssion,  yet  it  would  be  unjust  to 
hurry  on  their  superannuation.*  Tlie  law  which  assures  to  instructors  a  mini- 
mum Sixlary  of  600  francs  ($125,)  will  enable  us  to  demand  of  them  more  zeal 
and  assiduity.  Titey  will  not  require  to  seek,  in  labors  foreign  to  their  professioo, 
an  increase  of  pay  to  assure  the  daily  existence  of  themselves  and  their  families. 
But  19-20ths  of  the  instructors  of  this  department  will  not  be  able  to  claim  more 
than  the  fixed  mininmm  allowance.  It  is  to  bo  regretUnl  tlwt  we  can  not,  b? 
nu'ans  of  salaries  increasing  pn)gressively  in  proportion  to  the  services  pcrfomicd, 
excite  the  emulation  of  teachers  and  establish  a  system  of  promotion  udvaDtageooi 
to  the  cause  of  education. 

GIRLS^    SCIIOOIA 

Tliere  are  in  the  department  54  communal  and  163  private  schoolnustrctaci. 
Th.*  increanc  on  1848  is  18  in  number. 

The  commimal  schools  receive  3,660,  and  the  private  schools  5,662  pupils;  m 
all  0,331.  When  compared  with  the  numbers  attending  sch(N>l  in  1848,  there  b 
a  <lecreiisc  of  \')\  pupils.  If  we  add  to  the  above  number  1,234  girls  who  are 
taught  in  the  common  s<>hools,  we  shall  have  a  total  number  of  10,565  girb  re- 
ceiving elementiry  instruction. 

Of  the  0,331  who  are  taught  by  schoolmistresses,  6,674  pay,  and  2,657  are 
educ^ited  gratuitously. 

Of  the  1,234  who  attend  the  common  schools,f  941  pay,  and  293  receive  gra- 
tuitous instruction. 

The  communal  masters  alone  receive  pupils  who  pay  nothing;  the  private 
teachers  receive  none.  All  the  schoolmistresses,  on  the  contrary,  whether  com- 
nninal  or  private,  admit  gratuitously  a  great  number  of  children. 

Tliere  is  no  need  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  xt»al  and  the  devo- 
tion of  our  schooImistress4*s  are  not  sufficiently  recompensed.  Every  one  is  fully 
convinced  of  tlie  salutary  influence  which  the  education  of  females  exercises  up»B 
the  morality  of  a  country.  We  ouffht,  therefore,  to  find  some  means  of  pr*>perly 
rewarding  our  8ch<N>linistresseH  for  the  eminent  stTvices  which  they  liave  rendered. 
Jt  is  necessary,  above  all,  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  girls'  s^.'thools,  in  order 
to  diminish,  as  mucli  as  possible,  the  number  of  mixed  schools^  which,  in  spite  of 
the  most  careful  sujx^rinten'lenee,  present  results  most  unfavorable.  As  a  proof 
of  the  h)W  estimation  in  which  these  mixed  schools  are  held,  take  the  following 
(acts: --In  those  communes  which  [kmsscss  a  girls-  school,  the  mean  number ol 


*  By  a  recent  law  a  rttirin;:  p«>ii>ion  in  (nrantrd  fo  teachers  in  proportion  to  their  leogtliof 
§erv<cL'. 
t  Tliese  common  or  mixid  t<.hoo\*  are  coxv\\utV«t<i\»^  ma»l«r«« 
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papils  attending  is  C4  per  commune;  whereof),  in  the  communis  haviniyr  no  giik' 
•chuol,  but,  un  the  coutrary,  a  boyi''  Bchuol  open  to  girls,  tlic  mean  number  is  r«- 
duc;!d  to  nine. 

There  nre  1S9  communes  entirely  without  Bch(K)lmistrc88e8 ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
189  communes  of  the  department  the  girls  are  either  wholly  deprived  of  instrac- 
tiou,  or  receive  an  education  which,  from  being  given  by  a  man,  is  not  at  all  in 
hanuony  with  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  sex  by  society. 

From  these  considerations,  I  have  the  honor  of  proposing  to  you  to  ask  of  the 
general  council  the  sum  of  2000  francs,  to  be  appropriated  thus — 1000  franoi 
among  private  s(!h(>olmistri>s8es,  many  of  whom  find  it  diflicult  to  live,  and  1000 
frHn«»  to  bo  divided  among  the  poorest  of  the  conununcs  which  shall  nriakc  sacri- 
fices to  estiiblish  communal  schools  for  girls.* 

Children  attending  the  Schools. — Out  of  1000  inhabitants,  68  children,  on  an 
averag.-,  attend  the  primary  schools.  In  1839,  there  were  only  55  out  of  1000: 
the  progrc-tfs,  then,  is  real.  We  are,  however,  below  the  average  which,  for  the 
whole  of  Franco,  is  about  92  in  1000;  while  some  of  the  departments,  socb  aa 
that  of  iKmbs,  count  176  pupils  <>ut  of  every  1000  inhabitants.  The  number  of 
children  between  6  and  14  years  of  age,  who  do  not  actually  attend  the  primarr 
sclioohi,  may  Ix;  reckoned  at  20,000.  Many  of  these  have  already  left  school, 
carrying  w;th  them  notions  the  most  impi'rfect,  which  they  will  very  soon  c<Hn- 
pleti'ly  forget.     The  groat  majority  are  condemned  to  absolute  ignorance. 

School  Houses. — ^Thc  law  of  28lh  June,  1833,  compels  communes  to  provide 
suitable  buildings  which  shall  serve  both  as  school-rooms  for  the  children,  and 
dwelling-houses  for  the  masters.  The  law  of  ir)th  March,  1850,  has  preserved 
this  obligation.  CoTnmunes  are  also  advisi>d  to  become  the  owners  of  school- 
houses;  and  in  1848  they  possessed  86  school-houses,  while  at  the  present  day 
they  have  99.  About  15  new  8chool-hous<'s  may  be  reckoned  which  shall  be 
compl<»ted  during  the  next  year.  Every  where,  in  tlie  course  of  my  ins|>cction, 
I  have  ascertained  that  the  places  rented  by  the  communes  to  serve  as  schoolt 
and  teachers^  residences  are  unhealthy^  badly  ventilated^  insuj^iciently  lighted, 
incontenientj  and  inadequate ;  whilst  some  are  in  a  completely  dilapidatei 
condition. 

Purchase  of  Books  for  the  Poor. — ^Rural  schools  are  entirely  without  good 
books.  Povorty  prevents  many  parents  from  purchasing  such  books  as  are  neces- 
sary for  their  children,  or  it  makes  them  select,  not  those  which  the  teacher  indi- 
cates to  them,  but  those  which  itinerant  booksellers  sell  them  at  a  very  small  cost. 
Serious  inconveniences  result  from  this  state  of  things.  I  believe  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  in  the  budget  a  grant  of  500  francs  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
poi»r  scholars. 

Assistance  to  Old  and  Infirm  Teachers. — ^Tho  ngi'd  instructors  have  spent 
their  strength  in  the  career  of  primary  instruction — an  office,  up  to  the  present 
time,  so  b.idly  remunerated.  They  are  now  worn  out,  and  will  suflfer  all  the  hor- 
rore  of  poverty,  unless  the  department  render  them  assistmce.  I  solicit  for  them 
an  allowance  of  500  francs.  This  sum  will  annually  diminish,  and,  finally,  will 
disappear  from  the  departmental  budget ;  since  the  new  law  in  reference  to  educa- 
tion assures  to  instructors  a  retiring  pension  in  proportion  to  a  duration  of  their 
servic<*s. 

Infant  Schools. — ^The  department  contains  9  infant  schools  for  boys  and  glrli| 
containing  a  total  of  1001  children. 

Normal  School. — ^Tho  excellent  condition  of  this  establishment  continues  to 
deser%e  the  praisL>s  which  have  been  bestowed  on  it  by  the  general  council  of  the 
department,  the  academic  authorities,  and  the  general  Inspectors  of  the  Uni- 
Tcrsity. 

The  satisfactory  results  which  it  is  permitted  me  to  state,  are  owing  to  the  nn« 
bounded  devotion  and  untiring  zeal  of  the  director  of  the  school ;  to  the  strict 
discipline  whioli  he  maintains  with  vigor ;  to  his  constant  presence  at  all  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  hoase ;  to  the  religious  punctuality  which  is  every  where  manifest, 
and  which  is  the  b<>st  precept  on  order  and  regularity  which  it  is  possible  to  giro 
to  our  future  instructors. 


*  Every  commnnf  is  obliged  by  law  fo  (Kup;mrt  at  least  one  primary  school,  either  of  Ita 
owu,  or  iu  cuiijuiictioii  with  iif  i^hboriiig  cummuue^ 
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Tlic  normal  school  haa  rendered  immcnso  service  to  the  country :  it  has  giren 


our  best  instructors ;  it  has  raised,  to  a  considerable  cxtttnt,  the  love  of  popolar 
instruction  ;  tlinnks  to  it,  abovo>all,  should  M.  Charles  Dupin  trace  out  again  the 
intellectual  map  of  France,  we  shall  behold  the  black  spot  disappear  by  which 
the  illustrious  statistician  had  stigmatized  the  department  of  Tarn. 

Since  1833  the  normal  school  luis  produced  174  instructors ;  of  these  120  are 
oommunal  teactiers,  and  0  arc  about  to  become  so ;  1  is  assistant  master  in  the 
normal  school ;  3  are  private  instructors;  27  have  loft  the  profession;  14  have 
died  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties ;  total  174  who  have  obtained  their  brevet  on 
leaving  the  school. 

The  teachers  who  liavo  come  from  the  normal  school  are  infinitely  superior  to 
their  colleagues.  They  are  superior  by  their  capacity — by  their  faithful  observ- 
ances of  ruUrs — and,  almost  always,  by  their  zeal,  and  by  their  conduct  towards 
the  local  authorities  and  the  heads  of  families.  In  the  course  i>f  my  inspecticAS, 
I  have  been  constintly  struck  with  the  marked  difforenco  which  exists  between 
the  teachers  who  liave  been  educated  at  a  normal  Si'hool  and  thfxte  who  have 
not  been  in  any  special  way  prci>arod  for  the  duties  of  instruction.  People  par- 
take of  my  convictions,  in  this  respect ;  and  normal  students  are  always  chosen, 
in  preference  to  (»ther  candidates,  by  local  committees  and  municipsil  councils. 

Normal  School  for  Females. — ^The  opinion  which  I  have  formerly  expressed 
of  the  importance  which  I  attach  to  the  goo<l  education  t>f  girls,  will,  I  trust,  be 
sufficient  to  make  you  appreciate  t\n*  strong  desire  which  I  have  for  the  contin- 
uance of  exhibitions  for  female  candidates.  The  normal  school  is  in  excellent 
condition,  and  the  results  obtained  are  sjitisfactory.  At  the  la^t  examination,  out 
of  13  who  prewnt'd  themselves,  3  were  breveted  with  the  numbers  2,  4,  and  6. 

Such  is  a  faithful  and  impartial  account  of  the  state  of  primary'  instruction  in 
tlie  department  of  Tarn.  I  have  endeavored  t<»  give,  by  fierures  obtained  from 
authentic  sources,  the  results  duo  to  the  law  of  2StIi  June,  1833,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  establish  the  starting-point  of  the  law  of  15th  March,  1850;  so  that  it 
may  be  easy,  at  a  later  period,  to  estimate  tlie  bonefits  which  the  department  may 
have  derived  from  it. 


IV.  SCHOOLS  AND  INSTITUTIONS 

or 
SrCCIAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  FRANCE. 


In  addilion  to  the  regular  institutions  for  primary,  secondary,  and 
superior  instruction,  which  belong  to  the  supervision  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  there  are  a  number  of  schools  of  the  class  prepara- 
tory for  the  pursuits  of  life,  which  arc  assigned  by  law  to  other  depart- 
ments of  the  government.  The  Polytechnic  School,  the  Military  School 
of  St.  Cyr,  and  the  Military  College  of  Fleche,  are  assigned  to  the  Min- 
ister of  War ;  the  School  of  Roads  and  Bridges,  the  two  Schools  of 
Mines,  one  at  Paris  and  the  other  at  St.  Etienne,  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works ;  the  Model  Farm  Schools,  the  District  Schools  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  National  Agronomic  Institute  at  Versailles,  the  School 
of  Arts  and  Manufactures  at  Paris,  Ch(ilons,  Angers,  and  Aix,  to  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce ;  the  Naval  Schools  at  Brest 
and  L^Orient  to  the  Minister  of  the  Marine ;  the  Conservatory  of  Art» 
and  Manufactures,  and  of  Music,  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  These 
schools  properly  belong  to  the  division  of  superior  instruction,  which  i» 
not  embraced,  except  in  a  general  view,  in  the  plan  of  this  Report,  b«vt 
as  they  are  intended  to  complete  the  course  of  studies  begun  in  the 
higher  schools  and  aca<lemies  of  our  systems  of  public  instruction,  and 
as  they  furnish  useful  hints,  both  as  to  studies  and  their  applications, 
for  similar  institutions  in  this  country,  whether  public  or  private,  an  ac- 
count of  several  of  the  most  important  of  this  class,  will  be  given. 

France  is  better  supplied  with  schools  of  special  instruction  and  vol- 
untary and  incorporated  societies  for  the  promotionofliteratiire,  science, 
and  the  arts,  as  well  as  with  various  forms  of  active  philanthrophy,  than 
any  other  country  in  Europe.  The  stimulus  given  to  the  universal 
mind  of  France,  by  the  political  revolutions  which  have  changed  the 
whole  face  of  modern  society,  while  it  has  made  elementary  education 
more  general  and  active,  has  also  given  progress  to  higher  studies,  and 
great  scientific  undertakings. 

In  addition  to  36  learned  societies  in  Paris,  recognized  and  aided  by 
governmental  grants — besides  a  multitude  of  others  unchartered  and 
but  little  known  either  to  one  another,  or  the  public — there  were  ia 
1851.  in  the  departments  of  France  189  learned  societies,  besides  twelve 
archeological  commissions,  seventy-eight  agricultural  associations,  and 
seven  hundred  commercial  societies,  to  promote  the  application  of  science 
to  industry.  These  associations  generally  feel  the  impulse  described  by 
Lamartinc  in  his  address  to  his  colleagues  of  the  Academy  of  Literature 
and  Science  at  Ma^n ;    «  You  have  felt  geiwiemew^  VtwoX  Vxvo^Vi^^  Nsk 
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yours  only  on  the  condition  that  yon  diffuse  it ;  and  to  raise  the  low,  is  to 
elevate  the  high.  Around  you  all  is  progressing.  Will  you  stand 
aloncff  Will  you  suffer  yourselves  to  be  overtaken?  No ;  men  of  leisure 
or  rather  workmen — workmen  of  thought  and  science,  it  is  for  us  to  be 
the  first  to  participate  in  the  movement.  In  a  state  of  civilization  where 
intelligence  gives  power,  rank  is  maintained  only  by  the  maintenance  of 
moral  superiority ;  w^hcn  the  intellectual  order  is  deranged,  disorder  is 
not  far  off" 

There  were  in  1850,  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  towns  in  France,  in 
which  there  were  public  libraries,  containing  5,510,295  volumes ;  of  these 
libraries,  one  hundred  and  nine  contained  over  10.000  volumes  each. 

The  following  summary  of  the  grants  comprised  in  the  French  Budget 
of  18^47,  as  voted  by  the  chambers,  exhibits  tlie  comprehent^ive  charac- 
ter of  the  aid  extended  by  the  government  to  educational,  literary,  sci- 
entific, and  artistic  purposes. 

A. — III  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
I.  Central  Administration  and  to  aid  institutions  of  special 
instruction,  such  as  schools  for  idiots,  the  blind  deaf 

mutes.  &c $113,000 

II.  University  of  France — including  schools  of  primar}'^,  sec- 
ondary, and  superior  education, 2.800,000 

III.  Literature  and  science — including  libraries  in  Paris  and 
the  provinces,  museums  of  natural  history,  tlie  insti- 
tute of  France,  &c., 600,000 

B. — In  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Schools  of  design,  and  the  fine  arts,        ....      450.000 

C. — In  the  Department  qfPublio  Works, 
Buildings  connected  with  science,  and  the  arts,      .        .       100.000 

$4,062,000 
The  above  sum  is  exclusive  of  special  grants  in  aid  of  schools  of  ag- 
riculture, commerce,  and  manufactures,  or  of  charitable  institutions  in 
which  agricultural  and  mechanical  instruction  was  given,  or  of  expendi- 
tures for  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  Luxembourg,  and  Versailles; 
amounting  to  at  least  anotlier  million. 

The  following  survey  of  the  Industrial  Instruction  of  France  is 
abridged  from  an  article  in  the  lievue  des  (leux  mondes,  for  1851,  by  A. 
Amphori,  entitled,  "  The  intellectual  movement  among  the  working 
classes." 

In  the  scheme  of  institutions  (devoted  to  this  special  inRtnietion,  tho  first  mrk 
bi'long  to  the  conservatory  of  arts  an<i  trades  at  Paris.  This  ^eat  cstahlishnicDt 
perforins  a  twofold  duty  ;  it  eolleets  models,  desijrns  or  detieriptiunis  of  inaeiiinc9, 
instrnmentft,  apparatus,  and  meclianical  tooln,  and  fji ves  public  IinsiMms  u|>oii  the  math- 
ematical and  pliysical  sciences  as  applied  in  the  arts.  The  first  idea  of  the  conser- 
vatory was  conceived  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  by  a  famous  mcehauio,  who 
seemed  to  have  even  drawn  from  the  vcr}'  sources  of  life,  wherewith  to  pift  hit 
marvellous  mechanisms.  TVie  Avica  o^ \  a\\v:ttu*oT\ ^\<i^\^\^\»id  ^i^n  in  the  year  III.  erf 
0794,)  tho  revolutionary  cTa,Nsrna  ivov.  TcskXvwj^  w-WC^  ^<s  ^<««N\.VY\^>^  ^^bm 
that  time,  the  conservatory  Yoa  1v>Wov«\:3l  \\i^  ^<iNcVvw\<ixw\a^  Si;i^\cw<tfsw^*\sAMfcs\\ 
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and  its  methods  of  actjon  have  been  increased  in  number,  with  reference  to  Itt 
double  purpose.  It  now  includes  f<iur  departments  ;  tlio  collections  of  machines, 
Ac,  a  technological  library,  a  department  lor  higher  instruction,  and  a  small  prac* 
ticol  elementary  school.* 

The  giilleries  filled  with  precious  material  treasures,  form  what  may  be  called 
the  archives  of  the  industrial  arts.  These  collections  ore  annuoUy  increased,  and 
DOW  till  thirteen  galleries. 

llie  department  of  higher  instrucUon  was  established  about  the  commencement 
of  the  restoration.  Up  to  1817,  there  had  been  at  the  conservatory  only  a  designer 
and  three  demonstrators,  who  gave  advice  and  explanations  to  those  who  come  to 
a«k  f(ir  them.  These  accommodations,  however,  remained  nearly  usek'ss  to  the 
public.  The  regular  courses  were  of  more  value,  as  also  were  those  commence«l 
in  1810,  upon  geometry  applied  to  the  arts,  industrial  chemistry,  and  industrial 
economy.  Besides  these  three  chairs,  <ithers  were  erected,  under  the  g«»vern- 
inent  of  July,  of  industrial  meehani&i,  dc>scriptive  geometry,  chemistry  applied  to 
the  arts,  industrial  K^gislation,  agriculture,  and  the  ceramic  arts.  The  situation  of 
the  institution  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  neighborhood,  furnishes  to  its  lectures  on 
auditory  composed  chiefly  of  working  men.  It  is  the  merit  of  these  lectures,  that 
they  are  clear,  simple,  intelligible  to  oil.  and  susceptible  of  immediate  practical  op- 
pleation.  Theory  is  explained  in  close  contact  with  practice.  The  workmen, 
eager  to  learn,  crowd  to  these  lessons ;  they  hasten  thither  from  the  workshops 
every  evening.  A  nu«t  favorable  indication  is  given  by  the  admirable  order  which 
reigns  throughout  this  audience  in  blouses,  bestowed  in  an  immense  amphitheater, 
and  often  overcrowdt?d.  Every  one  is  silent  and  attentive.  There  is  no  inxtnnce 
there  of  the  indecorums  so  frequent  in  institutions  giving  a  higher  order  of 
in>truetion. 

Tlic  library  of  the  conservatory  of  arts  and  trades  is  appropriated  to  the  mem- 
bers i>f  the  iuHtitution.  It  is  dii^tinguishi'd  by  a  fine  collection  of  French  and  for- 
eign K;ientiiic  works ;  and  ccmtains  much  which  may  otford  valuable  information 
to  |>ractienl  men  in  the  various  bmnehes  of  industrial  art.  The  lower  school, 
founded  under  the  empire,  may  be  regarded  ns  a  primary  school  of  explained  labor, 
(industric  rnisonnee.)  Its  three  courses,  of  descriptive  and  elemeptary  geometry, 
of  mechanical  and  architectural  diw^n,  and  of  industrial  design,  arc  attended  by 
from  a  hundrH  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  pupils. 

l^he  conservatory  of  arts  and  trades,  as  at  present  constituted,  contains  very  val- 
unble  elements  of  indui^trial  instructiim.  Workmen,  foremen,  chiefs  of  establish- 
ments, children  of  mechanics  and  laborers,  come  thither  to  obtain  an  instruction 
which  shall  enlighten  their  career  of  Uibor. 

The  three  sch(N>ls  of  arts  and  trades,  at  Chalons,  Angers,  and  Aix,  dependent, 
like  the  cimservntory,  directly  upon  the  State,  are  devoted  more  especially  to  prac- 
tical instructiim.  The  eldi-st,  that  at  Chulons,  established  for  a  little  while  ut 
('oni[)iegne,  wos  erected  by  a  decree  of  the  consular  government  of  the  year  \l. 
The  second,  created  in  1811,  was  placed  by  the  imperial  govemmentot  Heaupreau, 
in  the  middle  of  I^a  Vendee,  to  become  a  new  center  of  activity  for  that  icnonmt 
nei^hborhiXNl.  The  third  dates  (>nly  from  1813.  The  schools  of  arts  and  tradet 
are  intended  to  train  skillful  wrirkmen.  Koch  of  them  is  divided  into  four  work- 
sho|w  ;  the  bIuekHmith.s\  the  foundry,  the  tiniHhers*,  and  the  carpenters*.  To  the 
three  est«ibli.shments  of  Chalons,  Angers,  and  Aix,  are  appropriatinl  for  iS.'i], 
$'2(>0^(M) :  but  deduct  from  this  the  sums  received  by  paying  scholars,  and  from 
the  sale  of  articles  manufactured,  and  the  net  expense  to  the  treasury  amounts  only 
toab<>utSl2:>,000. 

Ofhcinl  estimates  show  that  more  than  half  the  pupils  leaving  go  into  business, 
as  finishers,  founders,  bIncksTniths,  machinists,  or  carpenters.  And  numbers  of 
the  others  are  employed  in  the  de|)artment  of  roiids  and  bridges,  as  overseers  or 
conductors;  draftsmen  in  machine  shops,  or  as  architects,  llie  sch<x>ls  of  arts 
and  brulgos  also  contribute  a  remarkably  large  proportion  of  the  machinists,  &e., 
for  the  public  steamers.  Thus,  within  the  last  seven  years,  have  bci'n  employed 
more  than  a  hundred  gradunti's  of  these  seh(K)ls,  as  foremen  or  firemen.  As  to 
the  proportitms  of  theory  and  practice  in  the  instruction,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 


*  Tbr  appropriation  to  the  conetrratorj  in  18G\,  was  |30,Uy^  *,  %\%,V3^tc»t  «i&sx\«.vv^ck!\  ^^k!^ 
nmmJader  for  other  purpvset. 
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tlic  pupils  pass  seven  hoars  and  a  half  daily  in  the  workshops,  and  only  fire  hoBif 
and  a  half  daily  in  classes  and  in  the  apartments  for  design.  The  professon  an 
rigorously  obliged,  in  their  lessons,  to  take  the  most  usual  point  of  view ;  thatfimn 
which  the  pupil  c^m  best  see  how  to  use  the  knowledge  he  acquires.  Since  ^ 
vote  was  substituted  for  ministerial  selection  of  professors,  two  years  since,  the 
Courses  of  instruction  have  been  so  arranged  as  to  drop  out  those  theoretical  gen- 
Ueiiien  who  are  unable  to  do  what  they  teach. 

The  principal  advantage  of  these  schools  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  the  direct  influ- 
ence which  they  e.xert  u|)on  the  national  industry.  The  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils  or  thereabout  who  leave  them  every  year,  are  scarcely  the  thousandth  part 
of  the  Workmen  who  grow -up  in  France  during  the  same  time;  bat  the  scbods 
•how  a  style  of  instruction  which  serves  as  a  m<»d(;l  for  comparison.  The  pnpib 
Ciury  into  private  workshops  theoretical  knowledge  which  they  eoald  not  acquire 
there,  and  which  is  most  useful  in  the  explanation  of  practical  labor.  Although 
yet  imperfect  workmen,  they  improve  more  rapidly  than  the  others,  and  sooner 
become  excellent  foremen.  Although  we  know  that  among  some  foreign  nations, 
habits  supply  the  place  of  institutions,  among  us,  these  schools  will  stimulate  a  little 
our  untoward  habits.  They  have  another  destination,  of  higher  imp<irtance;  they 
may  bveome  seminaries  of  profes.sors  for  the  industrial  instruction  which  the  coun- 
try waits  to  see  organized,  and  for  which  we  are  now  endeavoring  to  prepare  a 
way.  ( )nee  improved  by  the  practical  training  of  the  private  workshops  and  mana- 
faotoriea,  the  best  pupils  of  these  schools  will  become  most  useful  in  the  dovelop- 
n)eiit  of  this  special  instruction  ;  which  needs  a  body  of  instructors  adapted  to  ita 
pevuliar  needs. 

An  institution  established  at  Paris,  the  central  school  of  arts  and  manufactnrcs, 
also  helps  the  accomplishment  of  this  same  work.  The  similar  nature  of  its  in- 
structions alone  justifies  the  assistance  granted  it  by  government,  which  ccHifers 
upon  it  a  8c»rt  of  public  character.*  During  an  existence  of  twenty  years,  the  cen- 
tral sch(K>I  has  fully  justified  the  expectations  of  its  founders,  it  is  devoted  to  tha 
education  of  civil  engineers,  directors  of  machine-shops,  and  chiefs  of  manufacto- 
ries. Besides  the  four  principal  ermrses  studied,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  ehenik^ 
art^,  metullurgy  and  architecture,  it  instructs  its  pupils  in  all  the  pursuits  of  indus- 
ti  ia!  labor.  Since  chemistry  has  left  laboratories  to  enter  workshops  and  to  per- 
f^cl  there  the  results  of  manufacturing  processes;  since  the  physical  world  hM 
b' -'ii  searched  for  the  means  of  employing  heat  and  steam,  which  have  become 
si;  !i  powerful  agents  of  production,  industry  has  ceased  to  be  abandoned  to  era- 
pii-ioism.  Every  manufacture  has  asked  from  science  methods  quicker,  surer,  and 
nioro  economical.  The  central  seh(K>l  satisfies  this  demand.  By  physical  and 
cli'inieal  study,  it  prepares  pupils  ex|>ressly  f<»r  the  direction  of  industrial  labor, 
just  as  the  polytechnic  schfH)l,  by  the  study  of  mathematical  science,  becomes 
a  senjinary  for  the  department  of  public  works,  and  for  some  other  special 
pr<  'ros.««ion8. 

Under  these  institutions,  which  have  a  general  character,  may  be  ranked  those 
institutions  which  we  will  term  local.  These  may  be  divided,  in  respect  to  their 
destination,  into  two  great  classes ;  one,  consisting  of  those  whose  design  is  to 
in>«truct  in  the  applications  of  some  one  science  to  the  industrial  arts ;  and  the 
other,  of  those  which  confine  their  instruction  to  the  practice  of  an  art  or  trade; 
or  to  the  collaterial  knowledge  necessary  to  exercise  it.  To  estimate  the  actual  in- 
fluence of  both,  they  must  be  considered  in  the  place  where  they  exist. 

In  the  northern  section,  where  manfacturing  industry  reigns  supreme,  we  see 
only  the  arts  of  design  as  applied  to  arts  and  trades,  gratuitously  taught.  The 
i<liools  of  design  established  in  most  of  the  important  towns,  are  generally  of 
recent  creation.  The  oldest  date  from  the  restoration  or  from  the  empire,  except 
tliat  three  or  four,  have  an  earlier  origin.  For  instance,  the  school  of  Arras,  where 
some  instruction  is  given,  which  relates  partly  to  industrial  occupations,  was 
founded  by  the  states-general  of  Artois,  in  1775  ;  that  of  St.  Omer  in  1780,  and 
tliat  of  Calais  in  1787.  These  institutions  are  every  where  much  valued  among 
the  working  classes.  Some  of  them  contain  classes  of  as  many  as  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pupils.     Some  of  them  are  jKirlicularly  for  children,  but  most  for  adults. 


*  The  State  allows  the  cf  nlral  8cUoo\  au  «L\\uutt\  «vxm  o^  %^?*»^^\v\i:\i\»  «v«s'^iiQ\.«\  Vk 
(fiJuits  (for  j)ri2es)  by  a  vole. 
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Arohitectaral  design  and  practical  geometry,  aa  applied  to  cutting  stone,  wood, 
&Q.,  are  often  among  the  studies.  In  all  that  populous  district  which  extends  from 
the  Belgian  frontier  to  the  western  extremity  of  Normandy,  and  contains  such 
manufacturing  metropolises  as  Rouen  and  Lille,  there  are  only  two  small  institu- 
tions which  really  have  the  character  of  industrial  schools.  One  is  at  i)ieppc  ;  it 
is  a  school  fur  lacc-niaking  and  open-stitch  for  young  girls.  It  was  founded  during 
the  restoration,  and  increased  during  the  government  of  July.  It  receives  about 
three  hundred  pupils,  and  while  giving  them  a  primary  school  course  of  instruc- 
tion, it  also  instructs  them  in  an  occupation.  It  has  exercised  a  favorable  influence 
upon  the  lace  manufacture ;  there  has  been  organized  in  connection  with  it,  a 
boarding  department,  where  some  poor  girls  are  supported  gratuitously,  and  edu- 
cated to  become  skillful  work-women  and  assistant  teachers.  The  other  institutions 
situated  at  Mesnieres,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Kouen,  receives  about  sixty  orphan 
boys,  and  trains  them  for  business  in  workbhops  appropriate  for  different  trades. 
Some  loc;il  societies,  as  the  society  of  workmen  at  St.  QueuUn,  &c.,  endeavor  to 
instruct  the  laboring  classes  in  some  occupations. 

In  our  eastern  departments,  the  domain  of  industrial  instruction  is  less  confined. 
There  are  there  some  schools,  some  tochnic  institutions,  for  the  working  cinsses. 
The  6ch(K)Is  of  design  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  north,  and  are  more  de- 
cidedly directed  towards  manufactures.  The  manufacturers  of  Switzerland,  (icr- 
many,  and  England,  have  more  than  once  had  upon  their  fabrics  the  marks  of  the 
designers,  engravers,  and  colorists,  trained  in  the  gratuitous  schools  of  the  Ilaut- 
Rliin.  Some  schools  of  dcsigu  of  rather  wider  scope,  do  great  siTvicc  to  industry. 
Among  these  may  be  espi'cially  mentioned  the  school  of  Saint-Etienne,  where  are 
intructed  all  the  de^'ignera  employed  in  the  neighboring  manufactories,  and  in  par- 
ticular by  the  ribbon-makers,  who  are  so  very  jealous  about  the  good  taste  of  these 
articles  of  urnament.  I^esides  instruction  in  design,  there  are  given  from  time  to 
time  public  courses  of  instruction,  established  and  supported  by  the  towns,  and 
particularly  elementary  courses  in  chemistry,  in  mechanics,  physics  and  mathe- 
matics, such  as  may  furnish  the  workingmen  with  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
their  profession.  Among  the  cities  which  enjoy  to  some  extent  instruction  of  this 
sort,  may  be  mentioned  Metz,  Mulhouse,  Colmar,  Bar-le-Duo,  Besan^on,  Ilheims, 
Nancy,  Dijon,  Kive-de-Gier,  I^ngres,  <&c.  These  institutions  are  sometimes  the 
results  of  individual  effort ;  thus,  at  Be8an9on,  a  private  citizc>n  founded  in  1829 
A  public  and  free  coui-se  of  study  upon  mathematics  as  coniiccted  with  the  arts. 
At  Bor-le-Duc,  industrial  courses  were  established  by  an  assr>ciatKm  of  subscribers, 
and  were  taken  cliargo  of  by  the  commune.  Local  societies,  among  which  the 
industrial  society  at  Mulhouse  is  first  in  influence  and  resources,  have  increased 
the  local  activity,  and  give  the  initiative  to  the  population  in  general.  In  Semur, 
a  small  town  of  the  C6te-d'-0r,  a  private  society.  Some  manu&cturers  have  mii- 
tated  this  example ;  for  instance,  in  the  great  establishment  of  Guebwiller  (Haut- 
Khin)  gratuitous  lessons  are  given  to  the  operatives  in  linear  design,  geometry, 
and  machinery. 

There  are  also  in  the  cast  of  France,  several  institutions  devoted  more  exclu- 
■ively  to  special  purposes.  Tlie  most  im|M)rtant,  whose  regulations  are  worthy  of 
most  attention,  are  at  Lyons,  Strasbourg,  Nancy,  and  Saint-Etienne.  Lyons  stands 
6rst,  both  for  population  and  manufacturing  wealth.  Besides  the  Lamartine  school, 
in  which  are  given  instructions  in  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  design,  and  nl«o 
a  course  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  a  number  of  private  institutions  give  practical 
instruction  in  loom-weaving,  and  the  theory  of  the  decomposition  of  cloth,  (decompo- 
aition  des  etoflfes ;)  they  instruct  also  how  to  set  up  looms  after  any  required  pattern. 
Instruction  is  also  given  in  making  patterns,  in  designing  for  woven  fabrics,  and  in 
keeping  accounts  for  workshops.  These  lessons,  as  will  be  observed,  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  industry  of  Lyons.  It  is  only  to  be  wished  that  it  were  more  liberally 
dispensed  ;  and  that  the  city  would  make  it  gratuitous.  Lyons  has  also  schools 
for  teaching  designing  of  figures,  stone-cutting,  and  several  schools  of  design  for 
journeymen  carpenters  ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  Uiat  payment  is  neccssar}-  for  ad- 
mission to  them.  Strasbourg  has  a  well  organized  school  of  design,  maintained  by 
the  commune.  Tlie  practical  instruction  given  there,  besides  elementary  theoretic 
instraction  in  mathematical  and  physical  science,  includes  iron-work  at  forge  and 
yico,  turning,  carpentry,  lithc^aphy,  and  chemical  manipulations.  In  Mi\«^>AWv;S!fii9 
wotJubop  &t  a  pupU,  reference  ii  had  to  hia  tastes  aad  apt^Llixdea.     K\.  ^«clq) 
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there  has  been  for  several  years  established  a  "  house  for  apprentices^'  on  aa  en- 
tirely new  plau.  The  results  have  been  considered  deserving  of  encouragement 
by  the  council-general  of  the  department  of  the  Meurthc.  The  apprentices  funn  a 
family,  and  call  one  another  brother.  Infractions  of  rules  are  determined  upon  by 
a  tribunal  composted  of  all  those  apprentices  who  have  obtiuned  a  certain  nnmber 
of  giH>d  marks.  A  g<x)d  mark  is  given  by  vote  of  all  the  pupils.  Tlic  penalties 
consist  of  a  system  of  reparations  founded  upon  the  nature  of  each  fiiult.  Thw, 
one  who  breaks  silence  when  silr-ncc  is  ordered,  is  condemned  to  keep  silenee  ontil 
permitted  to  break  it.  If  two  apprentices  quarrel,  they  must  embrace  and  beconw 
companions  at  play  for  a  set  time.  The  pupils  of  this  establishment  labor  in  the 
workshops  established  in  it,  and  attend  the  communal  schools  to  receive  primary 
instruction.  At  Saint-Etienne,  a  school  of  mines  is  intended  to  furnish  conductnn 
of  mines,  and  directors  of  explorations  and  mineralogieal  workshops.  As  this  io> 
struction  is  gratuitous,  workmen  may  attend  the  school  to  be  taught  mining. 

In  the  department  of  Doubs,  a  practical  school  of  horology  was  founded  in  19.36, 
at  Morteau,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  and  increasing  the  beautiful  enipki^nieot 
which  is  important  to  the  labor  of  that  section.  In  the  leisure  of  winter.  alws}-t 
so  long  among  the  mountains,  the  farmers,  shut  in  so  much  by  the  snow%  have  no 
other  means  of  occupying  their  time.  The  town  of  Besan^on,  tlie  departinent, 
even  the  supreme  government,  had  encouraged  the  establishment  of  the  selioo)  at 
Mortonu,  which  seemed  to  promise  great  success  ;  but  different  causes  having  di- 
mini^hcd  the  demand  for  the  clocks  from  Doubs,  the  school,  afler  having  already 
done  some  good,  was  forced  to  be  closed.  Similar  institutions  have  been  unable 
to  support  themselves  at  Dijon  and  Ma9on.  Tlic  departments  and  towns  ought  to 
luive  at!(»i'ded  them  a  more  liberal  support.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  schotj  of 
another  s)K?cies,  for  mounting  kx)ms,  established  at  Rheims  by  a  local  society,  in 
which  (skillful  mounters  and  weavers  had  already  been  trained,  but  which  per- 
ished for  lack  of  funds. 

In  this  same  region,  at  one  of  the  most  ignorant  points  of  the  department  of  the 
Moiirthe,  a  project  is  being  put  in  execution  to  which  we  wish  the  best  sueeew. 
It  is  intended  to  establish  a  special  school  for  a  branch  of  industry  to  which,  though 
humble,  a  considerable  population  is  confined.  The  inhabitants  of  the  six  com- 
niuties  of  the  ancient  county  of  Dabo,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges,  wliich  was  united 
with  France  only  in  1801,  have  no  other  means  of  gaining  a  living  than  their 
forest-rights  in  the  public  forests,  and  the  execution  of  carefully  carved  wood-work. 
Their  hereditary  industry,  remaining  absolutely  stationary',  has  become  surpassed 
by  other  products  of  the  same  kind,  and  commerce  gradually  refuses  them.  Th« 
projected  school  is  designed  to  instruct  these  unskillful  turners  in  methods  of  labor 
more  suited  to  existing  tastes  and  demands.  •  Instruction  will  be  given  in  making 
playthings  and  domestic  utensils,  such  as  tlioee  made  in  Switzerland  and  in  tli« 
Black  Forest.  In  order  to  have  some  chanecs  of  success,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
instruet  the  young,  and  not  the  adult  workmen,  whose  traditional  habits  it  w<nild 
be  diflieult  to  alter.  These  latter,  having  been  exclusively  employed  in  doing 
coni-KC  work,  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  aequire  delicacy  of  hand.  With  this 
proviso,  the  plan  of  the  founders  of  this  sc'hool  appears  excellent ;  when  it  has  sne- 
ceeded,  it  will  be  another  p«K^  example  of  what  our  eastern  departments  can  offer 
in  the  way  of  induKtrial  instruction. 

The  southern  s<*ction  of  France  is  not  so  favored  in  this  respect ;  it  presents  a 
similar  iu^pect  to  the  northern.  Schwils  of  linear  design  of  trade,  architecture  or 
decoration,  existing  at  Marseilles,  Avignon,  Montauban,  Digne,  Aude,  Grenoble, 
Tarbes,  (Jrasse,  &c.,  a  few  courses  of  instruction  in  three  or  four  towns  in  the  ele- 
ment'* of  chemistry,  of  physics,  of  mechanics,  of  geometry,  are  almost  the  only  in- 
stitutions for  industrial  instnietion.  The  town  of  Nismes  alone  is  belter  supplied; 
perhaps  there  is  not  in  all  France  another  city  where  special  instruction  is  iriven 
on  so  extended  a  scale.  A  course  of  design  for  manufactures  cnibrac«'s  instrnetirn 
in  damasked  and  in  stamped  (lowers.  Another  course  of  geometri*^^!  desif^  com- 
pletes the  knowledge  which  the  children  have  received  in  the  elementar)'  schools. 
The  instruction  in  chemistrj^  comprehends  le>sons  in  dyeing,  an  important  branch 
of  local  industry.  Admijision  to  all  the  classes  is  free.  A  scho<il  uf  weaving,  dart- 
ing from  1 836,  is  VibcraWy  t»veT\ei\  ^ot  \\u  v^tc\\<i  tvwd  practical  instruiiion  in  tha 
manufacture  of  cloths.  The  \\\eoT\  \ft  o^  \\\o  vc^«*c^  <^Tw^^vt^^  V^  vcv  ^svocided 
and  in  plain  rtuffc-,  the  pracVice  coi\fi»VB  \vi  \\vtt  i^QVMiiv«^N\Tv^c^>^^i^rfa»N^^^ 
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loom.  The  town  famishes  tho  tools,  machines,  and  raw  material^  neoessary  for  the 
work.  By  explaining  the  art  of  weaving  in  two  aspects,  this  scliool  has  hod  an 
exoeilent  influence  upon  the  manufactures  of  Nismcs.  It  was  only  necessary  to 
endeavor  to  gather  into  it  as  many  foremen  and  workmen  as  poMtible.  In  this 
same  department,  of  the  Gard,  at  Alais,  has  been  established  a  school  of  master- 
miners.  The  instruction  has  not  so  high  a  character  or  purp<ise  as  that  at  Saint- 
Ktieune,  at  least  in  that  part  of  the  course  designed  for  directors  of  machine-shops. 
The  practical  exercisi's  con»i!«t  in  drawing  plans  bi>th  of  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  of  the  mines,  and  in  mining  in  the  mines  of  pit-coal  about  Alnit*.  The  pupils 
also  practice  blacksmitliing,  wagon-making,  and  carpentry.  Admission  is  not  free, 
and  sicarcely  any  pupils  are  expected  except  those  maintained  by  some  department, 
or  by  some  of  the  coal  companii>s. 

In  our  western  de|)artments  the  two  large  cities  of  Bordeaux  and  Nantes  are 
the  only  ones  which  have  paid  much  attention  to  special  instruction.  In  tho  capi- 
tal of  ancient  Guyenne,  in  1S.3 1  and  183.'),  the  municipal  council  founded  public 
and  gratuitous  courses  (»f  instruction  in  industrial  chemistry,  mathematics  and  me- 
chanic:^,  as  applied  to  arts  and  trades.  The  chamber  of  eommeree  also,  a  rich  and 
active  U^ly,  established  in  18 13  a  course  of  chemistry  and  natural  history.  A  pri- 
vate society  called  the  philomathie  s<M'>iety,  whose  assistance  has  often  been  valua- 
ble to  the  laboring  population  of  Bordeaux,  has  for  six  years  defrayed  the  expense 
of  special  instructum ;  tho  practical  part  of  which  consists  in  linear  design  and 
instruction  altout  the  steam-engine.  At  Kantes,  besides  that  the  town  maintains 
a  free  sehcMil  of  design,  founded  in  178l>,  there  is  a  private  society  known  as  iho 
industrial  society,  whose  efforts  for  young  workmen  are  now  appreciat»'d  through- 
out France,  which  is  at  the  head  of  the  industrial  training  of  the  masses.  It  re- 
ceives from  the  commune,  the  department,  and  the  State,  assistance  which  is 
increa^KHl  by  private  subscriptions.  The  workmen  are  counted  by  hundreds,  who»te 
first  ste|«  it  has  guided  in  the  rude  career  of  labor.  The  object  of  this  society  is 
two-f«»ld  ;  to  give  its  pupils  instruction  carefully  adapted  to  their  condition,  and  to 
Arrange  for  their  apprenticeship  in  different  trades. 

Iji  Rochelle  and  Brest  have  also  made  some  efforts  to  introduce  industrial  edu- 
cation in  the  wt»st  of  France.  At  La  Uochelle,  was  established  in  1844  a  theo- 
retic course  in  ship-building ;  at  Brest,  a  society  (ialled  the  society  of  emulation 
cndL*avors  to  instruct  in  linear  design,  in  drawing  plans,  &c.  In  this  |)art  of 
France,  all  children,  not  merely  of  tliose  of  ea.«y  circumstances,  but  of  all  who  are 
not  alt(»geiher  too  poor,  attend,  without  excei>tion,  the  classical  schools.  They  are 
often  interrupted  in  their  studies,  by  the  inability  of  their  parents  to  bear  their 
prolor»ged  expenses,  and  rarely  succeed  in  reducing  to  practice,  even  at  a  late 
period,  the  inipei-foct  education  they  receive.  Families  unable  to  send  their  sons 
to  the  high  school,  content  themstlves  with  the  ordinary  instruction.  Tlie  idea  of 
special  instruction  is  scarcely  a  germ  in  this  soil^  which  seems  ungeniul  to  it.  No- 
where is  the  word  *^  professional''  applied  to  instruction  in  a  narrower  or  falser 
sense. 

The  center  of  France,  exce]>ting  the  department  of  the  Seine,  whose  establish- 
ments deserve  a  distinct  notice,  is  scarcely  less  ill  supplied  than  the  west.  .Most  of 
the  departments  are  destitute  of  graded  (serieux)  establishments  also.  Schools  of 
linear  design,  or  of  design  more  or  less  applicable  to  industry,*exist  <mly  at  great 
distance's.  There  are,  however,  a  few  institutions  in  which  some  practical  instruc- 
tion is  given.  For  instance,  the  prytanaeuni  of  Menars,  e.stablishe^l  in  1 KV2  in  the 
department  of  the  I-,<»ire  and  Cher,  and  recently  reopened  after  having  been  some 
time  shut,  is  devoted  to  industrial  studies.  The  plan  of  the  institution  is  similar  to 
that  of  our  s<.'Ikx)1s  of  arts  and  trades,  but  unfortunately  has  not  as  great  resources 
At  command.  The  city  of  Tours  has  established  acour>H*  in  physics  and  chemistry, 
but  it  has  not  been  org.nnizod  upon  a  sutHeiently  wide  b;u«is  to  attract  many  auilitors. 
At  Limoges,  the  municipal  ctiuneil  and  the  agricultural  8v)eiety,  by  uniting  their 
effi)rts,  have  d.mo  much  cfoixl  by  means  of  public  and  free  lessons,  in  geometry, 
mechanics,  dosign,  mfuleling.  and  stereottuny.  In  the  IIaute-L<Hre,  fx;  Puy 
receiviHl  the  gift  of  a  free  industrial  sch(Hil  from  private  subscriptions,  the  town 
paying  its  annual  expenses.  Tliis  institution,  though  less  complete  than  that  of 
Stnisbourg.  is  constructed  upon  the  siime  nxHlel,  and  accommodivlc^  ft  l\uwv\t^ 
ebildreii  of  workmon.  There  arc  some  specitd  c(mrse«  nV  A-/i  Vwn  ?^»^  \  ^^"^  ^^ 
pnetical  appJhationa  ofsoleucc  are  not  brought  out  tiictc.    Vii  Xinia  ^evax\»cv<stA.  <3S> 
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the  Correze,  though  small  and  unkindly  treated  by  nature,  we  see  with  plearam, 
at  Tulle,  a  free  school  of  mechanical  geometry.  Dnear  design  is  applied  there  lo 
the  drawing  of  figures  and  of  machines,  to  stone  cutting,  carpentr}*,  and  architecture. 

At  the  other  extremity  of  the  central  section,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine, 
whose  riches  and  activity  contrast  singularly  with  the  nakedness  and  simplicity  of 
the  country  we  are  leaving,  have  been  united  most  of  the  means  of  industrial  in- 
struction which  are  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  surface  of  France.  Paris, 
nevertheless,  coutiuus  nothing  comparable  with  the  school  of  weaving  at  Ninict, 
with  the  private  institutions  fur  teaching  weaving  at  Lyons,  with  the  natiupil 
schools  of  arts  and  trades  at  Chalons,  Angers,  and  Aix.  We  seek  there  in  vain 
for  an  organized  system  of  practical  instruction,  provided  witli  all  resources  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  public  demand.  All  the  establishments  of  tliis  class  in  Pahs, 
except  the  national  conservatory  of  arts  and  tradra,  may  be  classed  in  two  divisions ; 
one  appropriated  to  those  in  easy  circumstances,  or  who  can  pay  a  monthly  fee, 
the  other  gratuitous,  and  therefore  accessible  to  the  working  population.  In  the  fcr- 
mer  class  arc  the  Chaptal  municipal  college  and  tlie  Turgot  school,  in  both  of 
which  there  is  a  department  of  industrial  teaching ;  several  schools  preparatory  to 
the  school  of  arts  and  trades  ;  schools  of  architecture,  horology,  6cc.  From  oar 
present  point  of  view,  the  latter  class  calls  for  our  especial  attention.  The  number 
of  public  establishments  included  in  it  is  inconsiderable.  Besides  the  small  sehoul 
of  the  conservatory,  there  are  hardly  any  other  than  free  classes  in  industrial  de- 
sign. Design  for  woven  stuf&  does  not  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  as  it  ought; 
the  artistic  element  of  design  is  preponderant,  which  will  not  be  surprising  when  it 
is  known  that  by  a  singularity  of  which  our  administration  affords  more  tlian  one 
example,  these  schools  are  altogether  separate  from  the  department  of  eouimcroei 
and  under  the  direction  of  that  of  the  fine  arts. 

In  the  vast  field  for  industrial  instruction  among  the  working  classes,  the  priD- 
cipal  burden  has  fallen  upon  private  institutions  established  by  charity  or  by  econo- 
mic foresight.  In  the  immense  gulf  of  the  capital,  the  action  of  these  establivli- 
ments  d(K>s  not  appear  to  the  indifferent,  or  to  those  immersed  in  business ;  but 
though  silent  and  almost  unknown,  they  are  a  valuable  help  to  the  unfortunate  and 
to  the  helpless,  and  very  profitable  to  the  community.  The  institution  for  appren- 
tices in  the  city  of  Paris,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Annand  de  Melun,  trains  ap 
to  labor,  from  the  pavements  of  the  city  and  from  garrets  and  misery,  a  crowd  of 
children  who  would  otherwise  have  hastened  to  populate  the  prisons.  Wliile  their 
instructors  train  their  minds  by  primary  instruction,  and  seek  to  inspire  right  teo- 
timents  into  their  hearts,  they  are  gradually  prepared  for  the  actual  life  which 
awaits  them.  Another  institution,  that  of  Saint- Nicolas,  receives  several  hundred 
pupils  in  two  establishments,  one  at  Paris  and  the  other  at  Issy.  Its  judieiooi 
directors  mingle  a  proper  amount  of  elementary  instruction  with  manual  labor. 
Unfortunately  the  limited  resources  of  this  establishment  do  not  permit  it  to  furnish 
a  very  great  variety  of  instruction.  Other  similar  institutions  arc  entering  the 
same  course.  Tlie  work-rooms  fur  girls  are  ac*tual  industrial  schools  for  the  most 
feeble  and  exposed  portion  of  Uie  laboring  population,  and  that  needing  most  care. 
There  are  also  in  Paris  small  school  for  apprentices,  established  almost  entirely  by 
the  contributions  of  foremen  for  poor  orphans.  Such  enterprises  are  worthy  U 
judicious  cneounurement  by  the  municipal  council. 

Other  public  and  gratuitous  courses  of  study,  founded  by  private  societies,  with 
different  designs  and  by  different  means,  are  assisting  to  disseminate  technical  in- 
struction among  the  workmen.  When  a  man  has  some  property,  and  is  tlius  in  a 
way  to  fill  a  useful  place  in  society  and  to  g«iin  his  own  living,  instruction  of  this 
kind,  carefully  adapted  to  his  requirementB,  dealing  with  fact  rather  than  «ith 
theory,  simple,  and  appealing  to  the  good  sense  of  the  masses,  is  likely  to  produce 
excellent  moral  eflects.  I  do  not  Kiy  that  all  these  qualifications  actwilly  exist ; 
some  additions  and  retrenchments  are  necessary.  The  philosophic  sentiment  of 
the  great  tusk  of  industrial  improvement  for  the  masses  is  not  clearly  brought  oat; 
and  the  conditions  of  true  praetieni  instruction  are  often  not  fulfilled.  Yet  many 
honorable  individual  eflorts  linve  been  made  in  this  dir(*ction.  They  have  |Wt>- 
duccd  real  good,  and  merit  eflcetive  encouragement  from  the  Pariaiau  municipal 
authority. 


V.  GALLERY  TRAINING  LESSONS, 

ORALLY  CONDUCTED  IN  NATURAL  SCTENCE  AND  COMMON  THINOa* 
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Oral  training  lessons,  in  natural  science  and  the  arts,  arc  found  to 
be  not  merely  a  highly  intellectual  exercise,  but  are  valuable  to  per- 
sons in  every  rank  of  society,  whether  master,  servant,  or  workman. 
While  they  arc  particularly  valuable  to  persons  in  the  humbler  walks 
of  life,  in  fitting  them  for  manual  and  othor  labor,  they  are  also  im- 
portant as  the  foundation  of  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  sciencCj 
to  those  whose  circumstances  may  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  re- 
searches still  further.  To  the  former,  these  school  exercises  may  be 
nearly  all  the  theoretical  knowledge  on  such  subjects  they  can  ever 
receive.  To  the  latter,  a  thoroughly  analyzed  or  pictured  out  training 
lesson,  day  by  day,  will  bo  found  an  elementary  exercise  greatly 
superior  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  merely  reading  l^Ssons  or  lectures, 
even  when  accompanied  by  explanation. 

The  teaching  of  science  by  gallery  lessons,  and  conducted  orally, 
without  book,  is  a  new  and  additional  branch  in  popular  education, 
and  that  it  ought  to  form  a  distinct  feature  in  schools,  even  for  the 
children  of  the  ])0or  and  working  classes,  will  appear,  when  we  con- 
sider the  importance  of  servants,  (male  and  female,)  workmen,  and 
mechanics,  having  a  correct  idea  of  things  and  of  scientific  terms. 
The  workman,  in  consequence,  would  know  better  the  meaning  of 
relative  terms,  even  in  the  drudgery  of  manual  lal)or,  and  he  might 
be  \((t  to  execute  much  by  a  simple  order  scientifically  expressed, 
which  he  can  not  now  do  without  very  close  watching  and  superin- 
tendence ;  and  although  the  mechanic  must  have  acquired  a  practical 
knowledge  of  his  particular  profession,  yet  early  school  training  in 
science  and  scientific  terms  would  have  expanded  and  exercised  the  mind 
of  many  a  man,  humble  in  rank,  but  of  powerful  intellect,  so  as  to 
have  produced  many  more  James  Watts,  Arkrights,  and  Ilenry  Bells, 
than  we  now  have,  whose  genius  and  discoveries  might  have  enriched 
mankind,  and  added  to  the  domestic  and  social  comfort  of  all.  ITow 
dirticult  is  it  to  get  a  workman  out  of  a  beaten  track,  or,  if  he  be  a 
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genius,  to  fix  liim  in  any  tr.tck  at  hII  !  These  considerntionft  induced 
ine,  at  the  earHest  establishment  of  this  system,  to  introduco,  as  the 
first  exorcise  each  afternoon  in  our  model  practicing  school,  oral  train- 
ing lessons  on  science  without  book. 

It  is  evident,  that  although  some  points  of  science,  from  ol)serva- 
tion,  reading  and  conversation,  do  force  themselves  u[>on  the  young 
mind,  and  may  be  made  available  when  a  person  attends  a  course  of 
public  h'c-tures  in  after-life,  yet  the  fact  of  his  knowledge  having  been 
gathered  up  at  random,  without  arrangement  or  system,  leaves  him 
Very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  basis  on  which  all,  or  anv  science  rests. 

Had  the  sons  of  tradesmen  and  workmen,  as  well  as  prof-ssiunal 
men,  acquired  in  school  a  clear  outline  of  the  various  natural  sciences — 
the  question  is,  should  such  a  sum  require  to  have  been  expended  on 
our  new  Iluuses  of  Parliament  in  regard  to  the  proper  arrangements 
of  sound  (acoustics)  and  healthful  ventilation  ?  also,  as  is  now  re- 
quired for  sauit^iry  imi)rovements  in  our  rivers,  and  in  our  cities,  and 
smaller  towns  throughout  the  kingdom  f  What  the  more  learned 
superintendents  may  have  overlooked,  might  have  been  suggested,  no 
doubt,  by  some  one  or  other  of  the  intelligent  humble  \vorkmen. 

Visitors  sometimes  say,  "  What  have  the  children  of  the  poor  to  do 
with  science  ?  let  them  learn  to  read  their  Bibles,  and  repeat  their 
Catechism ;  that's  the  education  suitable  for  the  poor.'*  Science, 
however,  is  valuable  alike  to  the  mechanic  and  the  man  of  business, 
in  promoting  the  arts  of  life  so  indispensable  to  the  wealth  and  com- 
fort of  all  ranks  of  society.  If  the  bold  and  clear  outlines  of  science 
be  given  to  all  ranks,  each  may  maintain  his  proper  place  in  the  scale 
of  iU  ascension.  The  poor  man,  if  he  chooses,  may  advance  beyond 
the  limited  period  of  his  elenientary  school  education,  and  the  roan 
of  leisure  and  scientific  research  may  rise  as  high  as  ho  pleases ;  whilst 
the  genius,  of  whatever  grade,  acquires  enough  to  euable  him  to 
prosecute  his  studies,  and  take  his  just  place  in  society.  But  the 
trainer  rises  a  little  higher  in  his  oral  training  lessons,  and  uses 
scientific  terms,  expressive  of  scientific  principles,  such  as  are  used  by 
lecturers  on  natural  philosophy,  in  consequence  of  which,  it  is  sull 
urged  by  some,  why  teach  science  to  children  in  an  elementary 
school  ?  What  can  they  understand  of  latent  heat,  the  radii  of  a 
circle,  centrifugal  and  centripetiil  forces,  gravitation,  electric  fluid, 
and  innumerable  other  more  complex  terms?  Now  wo  have  to 
say,  that  all  such  terms  may  be  simplified,  and  wh^n  reduced  to  sim- 
ple terms,  they  can  bo  understood  by  children  of  a  few  years  old. 
JInvhvz  those  outlines  cAcarlv  a\\alv7^»d  lyfanuliar  iUust^'atinns^^ost*  to 
comiminicate  the  idea  itv  vW  ^v>^\.  \\\%VA\\<:vi,\\\^>j  M\wS\vtv\\ivi  vAftde  Ui 
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understand  tfae  most  complex  terms,  expressive  of  the  most  complex 
inovements  and  conditions.  For  example,  the  motion  of  a  child  ruund 
the  cireuhir  swinging-pole  in  the  play -ground,  may  illustrate,  in  some 
measure,  how  the  moon  kee]>s  in  its  orbit  round  the  earth,  and  the 
latter,  or  any  other  planet,  round  the  sun ;  in  other  words,  what  is 
meant  by  tlie  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces.  The  proper  course 
of  education  in  science  has  too  generally  been  reversed;  and  the 
reason  why  so  many  adults  fitop  short  in  their  progress,  and  can  not 
educate  themselves  (for  education  ought  only  to  close  with  life,)  is, 
that  they  have  committed  to  memory  technical  terms,  which,  not 
having  been  pictured  out  and  illustrated,  are  not  undei*stood ;  and, 
also,  that  the  minute  points  of  science  have  been  given  before  the 
great  outlines  were  drawn. 

The  philosophical  terms  which  a  public  lecturer  finds  it  necessary^ 
to  u<c,  are  seldom  thoroughly  undei-stood  by  his  audience  ;  they  have 
not  been  explained,  far  less  pictured  out  to  the  mind's  eye.  They  do 
not  therefore  nee  the  bearing  of  each  point  of  the  premises  laid  down, 
or  the  conclusions  at  which  the  lecturer  arrivc*s,  and  at  the  close  are 
found  oftentimes  to  have  acquired  no  distinct  impression  of  the  actual 
lesson,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  received.  They  may  ap- 
phiud  the  lecturer  as  being  a  very  clever  man.  **  It  was  an  excellent 
lecture  T'  **  What  beautiful  experiments  he  performed  f'  "  How 
remarkably  bright  ho  made  the  gas  to  burn,  and  what  an  explo- 
sion it  produced  I''  liut  the  lecture  itself  has  not  been  com- 
prehended. This  is  the  every-day  experience  of  the  young  and 
the  old  in  attending  public  lectures  on  natural  science.  It  would 
have  Wn  otherwise  after  a  course  of  early  school  training. 

The  lfK<(ons  during  the  first  sUige,  or  the  outlines,  at  whatever  age 
the  child  conmiences  his  course,  ought  to  bo  exceedingly  simple,  and 
should  comprehend  a  number  of  the  more  obviuus  things  in  nature 
and  in  art,  which  every  child  ought  to  know  in  their  great  outlines, 
before  he  is  perplexed  with  minute  points,  or  the  use  of  technical 
terms;  a  knowledge  of  which  lie  gradually  acquires  as  he  advances 
from  stage  to  sUige. 

As  a  child,  I  wish  to  know  what  whcaten  bread  and  oaten  bread 
are;  the  distinction  in  quality,  and  how  they  are  made;  how  butter 
and  cheese  are  made;  what  salt  is;  how  wine  is  made,  and  of  what 
composed ;  what  brown  and  loaf  sugars  are ;  the  nature  of  tea  and 
cotfee,  with  the  ])laces  where  they  arc  produced,  and  how  they  are 
brought  to  the  condition  in  which  they  are  found  when  used  at  home 
At  the  fireside;  the  distinction  between  wool,  cotton,  flax,  and  silk, 
both  how  they  arc  produced,  and  why  more  or  le«&  ^uxm. 
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The  child  ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  articles  of  furniture. 
These  are  continually  presented  to  his  notice,  and  they  afford  the 
means  of  exercising  his  powers  of  observation,  and  training  him  to 
think.  Their  nature  and  relative  qualities  ought  to  be  made  familiar 
to  him. 

The  natural  history  of  the  more  common  animals,  domestic  and 
foreign,  is  also  an  object  of  interest  and  a  means  of  enlargement  to 
the  young  mind,  particularly  when  united  with  a  short  history,  not 
merely  of  the  habits  of  the  animals  themselves,  but  of  the  countries 
and  inhabitants  in  and  among  which  Providence  lias  placed  them, 
and  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  each  to  its  own  particular  circum- 
stances, all  proving  the  wisdom  of  their  great  Creator.  As  a  child,  I 
wish  to  know  why  the  swallow  is  not  seen  during  winter:  why  the 
hen  has  open  feet,  and  the  duck  webbed ;  with  other  more  minute 
points  of  the  formation  of  animals;  why  the  butterfly  is  seen  in  the 
summer  only;  from  what  origin  it  has  sprung.  What  are  all  these? 
the  child  naturally  inquires,  and  whence  do  the  wings  of  the  latter 
derive  their  pearly  whiteness  ?  Of  what  use  rats  and  mice  are,  seeing 
they  are  so  troublesome  in  our  dwellings,  and  why  and  wlien  they 
may  be  killed,  without  our  being  chargeable  with  cruelty;  how  the 
foot  of  the  reindeer  is  suited  to  the  frozen  regions  of  Lapland,  that  of 
the  horse  to  our  own,  and  the  camel's  to  the  sandv  deserts  of  Arabia. 
From  each  and  all  of  these  training  lessons,  the  children  may  leara 
something  of  the  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God  to  all 
His  cre;itures;  and  such  lessons  should  uniformly  be  drawn  from  the 
children  by  every  trainer  during  the  daily  lessons. 

The  child  sees  himself  surrounded  on  every  side  by  men  of  trade 
and  handicraft,  and  he  wishes  and  ousfht  to  know  not  merely  the 
qualities  of  things  and  the  materials  in  use,  but  how  they  are  molded, 
or  joined,  or  mixed,  or  decomposed,  so  as  to  render  them  serviceable. 
He  sees  the  smith  form  a  nail  or  a  horseshoe;  why  does  he  heat  the 
iron  in  a  furnace  before  laying  it  on  the  anvil  and  striking  it  with  the 
hammer  ?  The  uses  of  the  pulley,  the  screw,  and  the  lever,  ought  to 
be  pictured  out  to  him  by  analogy  and  familiar  illustrations.  The 
child  sees  paper ;  why  not  woven  as  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  why  more 
or  less  impervious  to  moisture  ? 

The  child  breathes  air,  drinks  water,  sees  steam,  dew,  hail,  and 
snow.  What  are  all  these?  the  child  naturally  inquires ;  and  why  is 
the  last  white^  and  when  melted  turns  into  water?  What  are  thun- 
der and  lightning,  and  are  they  of  any  use  ?  The  sun  to  him  appears 
fliways  round,  not  so  the  moon — why  so?  The  principal  parts  of  hit 
owu  body,  and  those  o!  oVW  a.\i\\\u5\%,  VviNi  ^^iw  t^^nax^  x^octiona, 
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ought  to  be  known  ;  the  qualities  and  names  of  the  more  common 
minerals,  and  the  great  outlines  of  botany,  causes  of  the  tides,  etc^ 
etc.  Such  oral  training  lessons  should  be  commenced  in  their  out- 
lines in  the  initiatory  school,  and  carried  forward  more  minutely  in 
the  juvenile  and  senior  departments. 

Much  of  the  bewilderment  felt  by  men  of  all  degrees  of  acquire- 
meut  rests  in  the  fact,  that  scientific  terms  have  not  been  analyzed  or 
or  pictured  out  by  familiar  illustrations  as  a  first  step  in  their  early 
education.  Complex  subjects,  and  complex  terms,  which  ought  to 
have  been  the  last^  have  generally  been  made  the  first  stage ;  conse- 
quently blindfoldedness,  to  a  considerable  extent  continues,  these  first 
and  natural  steps  not  having  been  traced.  The  acquirement  of  these 
primary  steps,  therefore,  is  an  ordeal  to  which  every  student  who 
practically  studies  in  the  seminary  is  subjected,  before  ho  can  com- 
municate what  he  knows  to  the  children  in  the  model  or  practicing 
schools. 

In  the  industrial  department,  there  are  many  important  points  with 
which  the  girls  ought  particularly  to  be  made  acquainted,  and  which 
may  be  carried  into  domestic  and  social  life ;  such  as,  the  scientific 
reasons  why  a  room  is  better  aired  by  opening  the  top  of  a  window 
tlian  the  bottom — how  to  sweep  a  floor  without  **  watering,'*  and 
without  raising  the  dust — the  effect  of  making  tea  with  water  just 
brought  to  the  boiling  point,  and  water  which  has  boiled  for  some 
time — how  to  make  or  mend  a  fire,  so  as  to  save  fuel,  and  whether 
the  top  or  bottom  of  the  fire  ought  to  be  stirred,  in  rendering  it  what 
is  termed  either  a  good  or  a  lasting  fire — the  philosophy  of  combus- 
tion, and  whether  smoke  ought  to  exist  at  all,  or  to  what  extent,  and 
how  it  may  bo  cured  or  prevented — the  scientific  and  practical  eflect 
of  toasting  bread,  and  laying  one  slice  above  another — and  the  effects, 
practically  and  scientifically,  of  fire  on  woolen,  cotton,  linen,  and 
silken  cloths.  These,  in  addition  to  those  previously  mentioned,  and 
a  number  of  other  practical  matters,  may  be  rendered  highly  useful 
to  feniales  in  after-life. 

Children,  of  both  sexes,  should  be  exercised  daily  on  some  point  of 
science  or  the  arts,  particularly  in  relation  to  ordinary  life  and  com- 
mon things.  Whatever  is  done  should  be  well  done.  Analyze  one 
point  clearly,  rather  than  a  dozen  points  imperfectly.  Variety  does 
not  dissipate  the  mind,  or  render  knowledge  superficial ;  it  is  only  so 
when  the  mere  surface  is  presented,  without  a  proper  analysis  and 
picturing  out.  The  child  is  fatigued  and  disgusted  when  kept  too 
long  on  one  subject,  or  course  of  subjects,  w\\eT<i«A  ^tic\\  ^Hi«t  c^ 
the  mind  is  Btrengthened  by  frequent  and  vane^  «i.«t<^ife«   "X^^ 
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natural  process  on  entering  a  garden,  or  green-house,  for  example,  is 
first  to  look  at  every  thing  within  its  four  corners ;  but  the  plan  gen- 
erally adopted  by  the  lecturer«is  to  spend,  as  it  were,  a  week  at  the 
door  of  entrance,  analyzing  the  first  tew  plants  met  with.  Let  the 
mind  see  the  whole  outlines  of  each  department  it  enters  upon  in  the 
first  instance,  and  then  with  interest  and  intelligence  it  will  patiently 
investigate  each  step  in  its  progress. 

When  objects  are  within  our  reach,  we  make  use  of  them  in  con- 
ducting the  lesson  as  a  sort  of  text,  or  starting-point ;  but  whether 
within  reach  or  not,  our  principle  is  to  picture  out  the  whole  lesson, 
and  every  point  of  the  subject-matter  of  which  it  is  composed.  Facts 
of  which  the  pupils  prove  themselves  ignorant  are,  of  course,  stated 
by  the  master — the  lesson  is  then  drawn,  and  given  at  the  time  by 
the  children  themselves  in  their  own  language.  Their  ability  to  do 
to,  is  the  test  whether  the  subject  has  been  simply  and  properly  pic- 
tured out — for  if  so,  they  must  understand  what  they  mentally  see — 
keeping  in  view  that  we  do  not  know  a  thing  until  we  see  it  with  our 
mental  eye.  For  example,  if  separate  lessons  have  been  previously 
given  upon  the  properties  of  heat,  and  water,  and  steam,  and  air,  and 
the  condensing  influence  of  cold,  and  the  screw,  and  the  pulley,  and 
the  inclined  plane,  and  the  lever  and  the  centrifugal  force;  and  if  all 
these  and  other  forces  be  pictured  out,  as  combined  in  one  machine, 
the  children  will  readily  understand  what  a  steam-engine  is,  in  their 
minds,  and  tell  the  trainer  the  eflfect  of  its  power  upon  the  shaft  that 
may  move  8j)inning  machinery,  raise  water,  or  propel  a  steam-vessel 
or  railway  train. 

These  oral  gallery  lessons  are  conducted  daily  on  precisely  the 
same  mode  with  Bible  training  lessons.  Whilst  the  Bible  lessons 
are  uniformly  read  from  the  Bible  itself,  the  secular  oral  gallery 
training  lessons  are  taken  from  such  subjects  as  are  given  in  a  subse- 
quent chapter.  The  Bible  lesson  ought  to  be  the  first  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  oral  secular  gallery  lesson  the  first  in  the  afternoon, 
although  only  twenty  minutes  or  half-an-hour  be  occupied  in  con- 
ducting it. 

There  are  very  few  good  text-books  on  science  and  secular  subjects, 
which  can  be  read  by  the  children  before  and  at  the  moment  the 
daily  secular  lesson  is  given,  both  because  they  are  generally  too 
lengthy  or  incomplete,  and  because  nine-tenths  of  the  points  to  which 
our  oral  training  lessons  refer  are  less  abstract,  and  of  more  practical 
advantage,  than  the  subjects  to  which  these  treatises  refer,  and  must 
of  course  be  given  by  i\\<i  tc\as\.<iT.  Ov^  ^Q.\i\^\  Nx^cvvW-^  lessons,  at 
M  distinct  branck,  tlieroCote,  w^  coxi^>xOkfc^\ii  \)tkSi  Vtwawt  ui;VK««x\n^ 
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This,  however,  does  not  provent  the  master  elucidating  any  point  he 
chooses  to  fix  upon  during  the  ordinary  reading  lessons  of  a  school 
book.  . 

By  some  strangers  wo  are  complained  of  as  being  too  simple,  bgr 
others  as  being  too  lofty,  in  the  subject-matter  of  our  lessons,  uu\ 
that  the  terms  used  while  analyzing  them  are  too  simple,  or,,  ob  tbd 
other  hand,  too  conii)lex ;  they  would  thus  place  us  "  betwee»  twa 
fires."  Our  desire,  however,  is,  that  the  pupils  see  every  step  of  tli# 
progress  of  picturing  out,  whatever  the  subject  may  be.  Our  practi- 
cal students  nt  first  uniformly  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  simplify- 
ing every  subject ;  but,  eventually,  they  become  fully  convinced,  from 
experience,  that  simplicity  is  the  last  and  highest  attainment  of  m 
trainer  of  youth, 

PRACTICAL  EXAIIPLB  L 

Early  Stagt^ — Initiatory  Ltpartm^ni. — The  Camel. 

Now.  childrcii.f  you  see  this  jucture  (presenting  the  picture  of  a  camel,  if  yoa 
have  one,  but  if  not,  you  must  dcHcribo  its  comparative  size  with  some  animal 
they  Jire  aotiuainted  with,  noticing  also  the  peculiar  hunches  upon  its  back.) 

What  is  the  name  of  this  animal?  The  Ca7m:l.  Camel  is  the  name  of...0Ut 
anintaH  The  camel,  children,  lives  in  hot  countries,  sacli  as  Anibia.  Arabia 
is  a  very  hot  wuutry  in  Asia,  where  there  arc  hot  sandy  deserts,  in  which  there 
are  neitlier  trees  uoT...grass.  The  cancel  has  feet  and  legs,  and...(pointing  to  the 
parts)  a  head,  and...rt  hack, — as  every  animal  has.  Whai  a  lump  on  its  baek, 
master  !  This  is  what  is  called  a...?Kmj).  Do  you  remember  the  name  I  gave  to 
Ihut  lump?  I  cidled  it  a  hunch.  A  great.../tMwc/* ; — that,  then,  is  fi...h\mth. 
Tell  me  how  many  hunches  it  has  got.  Two.  It  has  got...<it'o  hunches  on  iU 
hork.  This  one  is  on...  Where  is  this  one  near?  Supposing  this  boy  were  to 
walk  on  all  finirs,  that  is  on  his  hamls  and.-./tr/, — and  a  hunch  were  above  thia 
place.  What  do  you  call  thi.**  place  ?  Shoulders.  The  camel,  then,  lias  a  huncti 
\i\)Oi\...il.t  fshoulders, — c)r  close  behind...*//?  sltculdtrs, — and  another  upon...  What 
is  this?  Tail.  Is  this  the  tail?  Back,  Sir.  It  is  upon...tte  back, — ncar...(A* 
tail. — V>ut  m)t...vjH)n  Hie  tail.§ 

Now,  then,  children,  I  shall  tell  you  something  more|  al)0ut  this  wondeHbl 
animal.  It  has  gut  crooked  hind  legs,  Sir.  'Very  right,  my  little  g^rl;  tlie  came) 
has  got  very  broatl  i!itrong.../t«//t/  Ifjs, — which  look  as  if  they  were.. .crooA'«^— 


*  In  eTrry  stage  of  the  child'i}  progress,  que/ttiont  and  etliptes  must  be  jiuliciously 
naturally  mixed.    Three  dots  thufi...Diark  the  ellipses— Iialic8— the  answers  of  the  childrvB. 

t  No  lesson  is  proceeded  with  until  the  children  are  physically  and  intellectually  drtfitA 
into  order.  (See  Notes,  Stage  I.,  "  A  Stay,"  and  "  Man  with  the  withered  hand.")  At  tll» 
end  of  every  point  of  the  lesson,  also,  some  slight  physical  morements  are  requisite,  such  m 
stretching  out  arms  simultaneously  twice  or  thrice,  rising  up  and  sitting  down,  etc.,  varied* 
•rcording  to  the  age  and  condition  of  the  feelings  of  the  children.  Some  of  these  are  aHen- 
lutely  requisite  before  and  during  tha  progrfga  of  every  lesson,  but  one  of  the  most  powerful 
means  for  securing  the  attention  are  the  trainer's  actions  and  variation  in  the  tones  ^  hi*, 
voice. 

t  Inverting  the  sentence. 

iThejrtiuager  the  children  are,  there  maat  be  more  elUput  and  te^ti  <\VAA^t4u 
I  Borne  eUgbt  phygic^l  ejrereiws  may  now  be  necenarj. 
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and  in  tho  next  lesson  we  have  upon  the  camel,  we  shall  say  something  about 
the  use  of  what  appears  a  crook  in  it»...hind  legs, — and  you  will  bo  l>ottcr  ablo 
to  understand  the  reason  then  than  you  would  just  now.*  Let  me  toll  you,  that 
the  carncl  lias  got  on  his  lx)dy  very  fine  hair  of  a  light  brown  color,  callwl.. 
"What  would  you  call  the  hair  that  grows  upon  the  camel  ?  (No  answer.)  AVhat 
would  you  call  the  hair  that  grows  upon  a  cow?  Coiv  hair.  What  would  you 
call  hair  that  jjrows  upon  the  camel  ?  Camel  hair.  This  hair,  chihlren,  Is  made 
into  cloth,  and  makes  very  \irc\Xy... jackets.  I  have  no  doubt  that  cloth  made 
ftom  camers...Art*V — would  make  a  jacket,  as  this  boy  says,  but  it  is  made  chiefly 
into  cloaks  0T...mantk,'i.  The  climatef  is  too  hot  for  jjickets,  that  is  to  say.  Uio 
sun  is  too  hot  in  the  country  where  tho  camel3...//i-c — for  the  people  U\..ictar 
jackets.  People  in  hot  countries  generally  prefer  loose  wide  clothe;*,  not  clothes 
that  fit  tightly  likc.rt  jarket.  "Why  ?  Because  they  are  cooler.  The  Xxtdy  is  kept 
cooler,  or  at  least  pleasanter,  when  the  clothes  are  loose  than  when...^V//  are 
tight.  What  part  of  the  world  are  we  speaking  about  ?  You  will  remember  I  ti»M 
you  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson.  What  was  the  name?  Arabia.  This  jjirl 
is  right ;  don't  forget  the  name  of  the  country  where  camels  chiefly  \\\o...Arahia. 
Very  well,  tho  camera  hair  is  made  into...c/^>aA',<? — and  mantles.  Do  you  rt-mem- 
ber,  in  one  of  our  Bible  lessons?,  who  was  said  to  have  worn  a  garment  made  of 
camel's  hair?  JoJin.  John  iho,..Ba2)tist.^  Very  well,  children,  you  have  said 
that  the  camel  lives  in...  Arabia — that  it  has  two.. .huncJieM  on  its  hack — one  aa 
large  as  you  see,  and  tho  oihcT...smaU — 0T...s^}naUer ;  that  its  hair  i.«  of  a..J'jht 
hrown  color — ^jmd  YCTy...jine.  And  what  do  the  people  make  of  its  hair  ?  Clulh — 
doth  for...7aajitlt.'i.§ 

Look  what  a  nice  place  that  would  be  for  a  ride,  children.  Tliat  place  is 
Bomething  like  a...  What  is  put  aa  a  seat  on  a  horse's  back  ?  A  saddle.  What 
do  you  think  that  place  is  like  between  tho  two  hunches?  A  saddle,  that  icould 
keep  us  from  falling,  Sir.  Very  right,  boy,  the  hunch  behind  would  keep  yvu 
fkom...falling  hack, — imd  this  one  near...^^e  shoulder — would  keep  you  from... 
falling.  Where?  On  its  neck.  But  perhaps  you  might  fidl  by  its  sides.  Tht 
siirnips  would  kctip  me  up.  0  then,  you  are  for  stirrups,  my  boy  I  You  would 
ride  very  safely  on  the  camel's  back,  if  you  h(id...stirrups — between  these  two 
large...?«/r//»,f.     Lumps!     IluncJies,  Sir. 

Now,  I  must  tell  you  something  more  about  this  wonderful  animal,  and  then 
you  will  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it.  The  camel  is  a  very  tall  anhnal,  as  hii^'h 
as  six  feet,  that  is,  from  ihii...jloor — to  a  little  above  my. ..head.  (The  master 
pointing  first  to  the  floor  and  then  to  the  top  of  his  head.)|  Supposing  1  wi^^hcd 
to  take  a  ride  on  such  a  high  animal,  how  would  I  get  on  its  back?  You  vught 
take  a  stool.  But  suppose  T  could  not  get  a  stool,  and  were  iu  the  desert  of 
Arabia?     /  wottld  jump.     Could  you  jump  as  high  as  yourself,  think  you? 


•  Wc  give  the  outline  first.  See  ptusim.  At  the  Ramc  time  acknowledpinf  une  or  other  of 
the  miswers  and  obst-rvations  of  the  children. 

t  A  word  they  can  scarcely  as  yet  understand,  but  being  expressed,  the  traiuer  must  break 
k  down. 

I  Of  course  the  trainer  remembers  that  this  fact  occurred  in  a  Dible  leaaon,  otherwitv  th« 
qaestion  would  not  be  put  at  this  time. 

^The  children,  of  rourse,  make  many  mistakes,  which  must  be  corrected  by  trainiof,  not 
Mling  ;  but  to  exhibit  which  on  \^apcr  would  render  the  perusal  iutolerably  teUioua. 

f  Action  suited  to  the  words  \b  \mv>OT\aul  \\\  u^jJww?^, %*\v  \%  \v\  *.V\.  public  speakinf .  The 
Btteiition  of  Uie  old  as  well  aa  the  youn^  \%  vxx^y^%^\i\  W«ft"iV\vv««^^*x>:\^'?  V«x<wn»wft.>SM 
subject 
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3>«,  Sir.  Try  it.  Ab,  Sir,  no.  Now,  I'll  tell  you  how  it  is  done.  Tho  keeper* 
of  the  camcl8  train  them  when  they  are  youiij^  to  kneel...c^'n — upoD...<Adr 
ktiets.  By  training,  I  mean  they  make  the  catmi\s...kneel  duwn ;  that  is  to  saj^ 
when  tlio  keepers  train  tho  young  eamels  to  kneel,  they  mako  them...do  it 
When  the  eauieLs  are  trained  io...kH€el — on  i\iQ...yround,  th(»y...<^  it*  Th© 
keejKT  whistles,  or  makes  Bome  particular...«(yM/i</, — and  tho  moment  the 
camels  hear  the...tt7i/*//c; — they...  What  do  they  do?  They  kned.  And  when 
tlu'V  kneel,  any  man  Q\xT\..^nn>p  on  ita  hick, — and  after  a  jx?rsou  is  on  its  back, 
and  the  camel  rises  up...     What  might  they  do?     Take  a  ride. 

Now,  then,  the  camel  ritles  with  a  man,  or  any  burden,  on...//*  hack, — just  like... 
What  animal  do  we  use  for  riding  in  this  erjuntry  ?  A  hjrse.  But  it  is  much 
8tronger...//myt  a  home.  It  can  carry  a  greater  weight,  where?  On  its  hw:k,-^ 
than.. .a  hrr^e.  How  long  do  you  think  a  horse  could  go  without  water  to 
drink?  Ihut  know,  Sir.  Po  you  think  a  horse  could  want  water  a  wholo 
day  ?  My  jaUnfr's  cart  horse  drinks  ei\ry  moininy  and  every  niyht.  Not  oftenor 
than  morning  and  evening  ?  IV.v,  Sir,  at  vtral  hours.  Your  lather's  horse  takei 
Water,  you  say,  several... <<//<e»  a-doy.  Well,  let  me  tell  you  that  the  camel  can 
travel  tiirough...  What  sort  of  i)laces  did  we  Siiy  it  traveled  through  in  Arabia? 
Hot  K'ttidii.  Dry,  buming...*a?icisr, — burning  with  i\ni...heal  of  the  sun, — for  a  wholo 
week  together,  without  taking  a  drink.  Does  it  yet  no  wafer,  master?  I'll  tcU 
you  about  that  just  now,  children.  There  are  no  wells,  or  rivers,  or .  ponds,— ox 
water  of  any  kind  in  these  deserts,  and  God  has  so  made  the  stomach  of  this... 
animal, — or  ratlier  Cod  has  given  it  two  stomachs.  You  know  the  stomach  i« 
where...f/v  put  our  m^at  in.  And  what  else?  Where  do  you  put  your  drink  in? 
Our  inoutli.  And  where  does  the  water  go  after  that?  Into  Hit  stomach.  Well, 
as  the  camel  re<iuires  to  carry  heavy...rm'»  and  women, — and  what  have  men  and 
women  witli  them  sometimes?  Thinyn — yoods.  The  camel  has  goods  and  oth" 
er...thiuy>i — to  carry  besides  men  and  women,  which  are  a  great  bunlen,  through 
the...  Where  ?  17u'  sandy  dtsert'*, — .sometimes  for  a  whole  week  together,  with- 
out coming  to  a  place  where  tliey  could  get...M'afcr, — so  God,  out  of  his  good- 
ness, has  i>rovided  them  with  a  large...  Where  does  an  animal  put  the  water  it 
drinks?  Jt^i  st(yinfu:?i.  God  has  provided  it  with  two...siomachs, — so  largo  that 
it  can  take  in  as  much  water  in  one  of  i[s...sto7nach9 — before  it  starts  on  tho 
jiMirney  as  .serves  it  ihc.vjholc  time.  This  boy's  father's  horsef  requires  water 
o\('ry...dny.  How  often  ?  Several  tinges  a-day. — and  there  is  plenty  of  water 
in  this...^/Tt/i.  What  would  a  horse  do  in  tho  sandy  desserts  of  Arabia,  think 
you  ?  Die.  Pie  for...itar<^  of  water.  It  would  be  so  thirsty  from  want  of  water 
that...!/  would  die.  You  say  the  horse  would  die  there.  Would  tho  camel  die? 
No,  Sir.  Why?  It  has  a  yreat  quantity  of  water.  Where?  In  its  inside, — 
that  is...m  its  sUmiach, — which  serves  it  perliaps  for  seven  or  eight  days,  when  it 
is  croHsing,  tliat  is,  when  it  is  walking  through... /Ac  deserts, — and  hun\\n^...8andi 

*  Doing  ib  the  principle  of  the  Training  System  intelleciuallj,  aawelt  as  physicmliy  MUl 
morally. 

T  While  he  aclcnowle'lffee  the  answers  of  all.  from  time  to  time,  ami  thus  stimulates  all— 
the  m^uter,  as  a  moral  trainer,  must  take  care  not  to  be  partial,  and  thai  while  he  acknowl* 
cdittstheaiuiWfrMiif  the  forward  and  warm-tempered  children  (teho  are  ahtay  ready  and 
iciUing  to  uiakf  a  uhoto  off  in  $chool,)  he  as  often  notice*  and  comments  upon  thone  oflVrrd  Iqr 
the  miire  i^cutie  and  iimid.  whose  answers  are  generally  no  leps  correct,  but  who  rt  quire  en* 
cotir»Kemeul  to  i-jcpresa  them,  and  the  particular  notice  of  who»e  an^weri!,  in  turn,  also  acts 
as  n  check  on  the  loo  great  forwardness  of  the  other  parties.  TUf  ptucVvc^l  exvtcVM  «(  WiNe^ 
principle  MtimulateB  mil  ttlikct  protecting  and  eiicouraghts  tUe  t \m\Oi, 'wVi^Witi  m«X«ot  ^iDid* 
mod  rtjfuUkting  aad  motdiitf,  by  degrees,  tlie  spirit  ol  the  (urward. 
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9f  Ardbia,  The  horse,  such  as  wo  wcro  speaking  about,  you  say,  would  not  do 
lbr...ilru2)Ui, — but  the  camel  will  do  to  ride  across  tlie...iKi;i(/^  dfseris  of  Arabia, 
We  have  a  number  of  things  to  say  about  this  wonderful  animal,  which  I 
must  toll  you  at  next  lesson,  but  I  wish  to  speak  about  another  thing  at  present 
It  is  about  its  feet.  The  camel  has  very  wonderful.. /tv(.  They  are  broad,  large 
feet,  and  very  sofl  and  spongy,  like  a  pieco  of..  Mention  any  thing  you  know 
to  bo  sofl.  Mutton^  hrcad^  butter^  6f/,  my  cap^  fleshy  my  Jiouid,  ticop^ny 
loave.%  Sir*  Knough  children.  One  boy  saysf  that  the  feet  of  the  camel  are 
08  sotl  as  Iiis  hand.  Tell  me  why  do  you  think  God  has  made  the  feet  of  the 
camel  soft.  (No  answer.)  llow  has  God  made  tlie  horse's  feet  ?  Attend,  child- 
ren. What  kind  of  grotuid  does  the  horse  walk  upon  ?  Sfifl  ground.  Is  the 
ground  always  sufl?  Where  does  it  walk  when  carrj'hig  a  burden,  or  when  a 
man  ri«les  it?  On  iJie  road.  And  when  in  t0l^^l3?  On  the  htretts.\  Wlut 
would  take  place  were  the  horse's  feet  as  soft  as  the  earners?  Th-.y  would  he 
hurt.  Our  roads  are  covered  over  with.../Mir<i  stone-i — and  a  soft  foot  like  the 
camel's  would.. .&e  hurt.  Tlie  liorse's  feet  &Tc...hard— and  the  farrier — ^that  is  the 
man  who  slioea  horses — the  farrier  makes  something  hard  for  tliem.  Wliat 
does  he  make?  Shoes.  What  sort  of  shoes?  Iron  sJiots,  You  and  I  wear... 
kath*:r  shoes.  The  horse  wears...ir(m  ones.  In  walking  upon  sand,  how  do  you 
find  it  under  vour  feet?  Soft.  Were  tlio  horse  to  ride  with  a  heaw  burden 
on  its  back  on  the  sands  of  Arabia,  what  would  hapi>en?  It  wouhi  sink.  Its 
hoofs  or  feet  would... 5j'/ife  in  the  sand — and  then  it  would  iiot...gtt  on — its-.^^OKr- 
ney,  when  walkmg  on  iUc.soJl  sand.  And  wliat  would  happen  to  its  feet? 
Do  you  know  wliat  its  lioofs  are  made  of?  Hard.  Tnie,  they  arc  hard,  but 
many  tilings  arc  hard.  This  table  ls...hard. — Bones^  Sir.  Not  bones,  but 
almost  as  hanl  as... a  bone.§  If  the  hoofs  or  feet  of  a  horse  are  hard  and  dry 
like  a  bone,  what  would  happen  them  in  the  hot  sandy  deserts?  Tht^j  trouJd  be 
birseled.  What  do  you  mean  by  birseled  ?  Burnt.  Not  quite  bunit,  but,..Acr//- 
humt.  Then,  you  think  the  horse  would  not  do  for  the  hot...sand>—{^t..Arahia — 
but  it  do<\s  very  well  for...^/*w  country .  What  kind  of  feet  did  you  say  the  camel 
has?  Sv/t.  Very  spongy — and...sofl — ^like  a  \iu\y'8...hand — not  dry  like  the... 
korsf's  j't^t — but  soft  and  full  of  moistun*,  like  the  palm  of  my...hand.\  Wliat 
has  the  eiunel  to  walk  upon,  little  girl?  Stind — and  therc«foro  God  has  made  its 
fcet..     llow  ?     S'J't.    kSoft  to  walk  over  the  fino...Mn</, — and  full  of  sap  like  oil, 


*  Too  wide  a  quest ioD  (in  fact  a  srue(» ;)  the  trainer  conKqiiently  rcceivv*  too  many  answers, 
aud  must  couceiurale  their  idtras  upon  one  point.  lie  Heizes  upon  one  of  the  atuwers  as  the 
ueart-st,  and  trainK  the  children  to  the  correct  one  he  wibhes  to  rench. 

tThe  moment  (he  master  fixes  upon  any  one  anRwer,  all  are  silent,  to  hear  what  is  to  be 
said  upon  it.  This  does  not  depend  on  its  being  right  or  wrong.  Tliey  are  satisfitd  that  some 
answer  la  attendetl  to. 

t  During  the  next  lesson,  or  in  Stage  II ,  the  reindeer  may  be  brought  in  as  a  companton, 
tnit  the  horse,  an  animal  with  which  they  are /amiliar,  is  enough  at  present.  In  future  les- 
tons  the  comparison  of  the  reindeer  in  the  snows  of  I^pland,  the  horse  at  home,  and  the 
camel  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  the  adaptation  of  each  to  its  peculiar  circumstances,  may 
then  be  pictured  out,  and  from  which  a  ItSbon  may  be  drawn  on  the  wisdom  of  tbe  (rcak 
Creator. 

f  It  would  not  do  at  this  early  stage,  when  nearly  every  fact  is  new  to  the  ehitdren  to  diTeit 
their  attention  from  the  direct  course,  by  giving  the  analogy  between  the  conatraclion  of  the 
hoof  of  the  horse,  with  other  substances,  such  as  horns,  whalebones,  etc.  Tliis  should  comt 
ander  ita  own  particular  head,  or  st^ular  gallery  lesson  on  horns,  whalebone,  etc. 

f  The  trainer  showing  and  pouUinf^lo  i\\c  v^\tcv  o\  Y\\%\v«n4.  *\\«%  cVxVi  Vci  this  way  uddt, 
incidentally,  another  word  to  ita  vocaY»u\at^,V\t..,'palm,\\K*\^t!».  «a^\>M^w^  v^\fT^w.is\»^ 

Ihe  ol^ect  being  combined. 
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that  never  dries  up  anj  more  than  my  foot  OT...hand.  Now,  tell  me,  ythj  aro 
thej  fall  of  eap?  Tliat  thoy  may  he...able  to  walk  in  the  deserts — a,.  Jong  Hme~^ 
without  their...  What  would  happen  to  their  feet  if  they  were  as  dry  as  the 
horse's  feet?  Dry  up.  The  camel's  feet,  then,  do  ikoi...di-y  «p, — although  they 
sliould  bo  walking  through  \ioi„.8and — for  many..'.if««^.  Why  are  they  large  T 
What  use  have  they  for  large  feet  ?  IhnH  know.  If  you  wish  to  walk  through 
deep  snow,  whether  would  you  use  stilts,  as  boys  sometimes  do  when  crossing 
a  stream,  or  would  you  put  on  snow  shoes,  like  the  Laplanders?  (Silent.)  To« 
will  remember  wo  were  speaking  about  tlio  snows  of  the  north  the  other  day. 
Whether  do  you  think  the  stilts  or  the  snow  sliocs  would  sink  the  fartlier?  Ih4 
stilts.  The  stilts  would...«/iA  very  deep^ — the  snow  boots  do...fio^  sink — they  do  not 
sink  very...mt/cA — ^because  they  are...  What  size  are  they?  Lcargt.  The  snow 
shoes  are.Jargr — and...hroad.  How  broad?  I  shall  tell  you — they  are  broader 
and  longer  than  a  maxi^s...boot.  Tell  mo  why  the  feet  of  the  camel  are  large  ?  That 
Ihey  might  not  sink — in  i\\e...deserts.  Horses  have  hard  hoofs  OT...feet — ^which  suit 
them  to  travel  in...(his  country— or  any...couniry — where  their  kHit...w<ndd  not 
sink — h\it..not  iri  tht  deserts  of  Arabia.  I  must  tell  you  that  there  are  plenty  of 
horses  in  Arabia,  beautiful  horses,  for  there  is  hard  ground  in  Arabia  as  well 
Q£,...sandy  ground — but  then  Arabian  horses  won't  do  for  the...  What  were  we 
speaking  of?  Sandy  deserts — ^where  their  feet  would...«(n/: — and  whero  there 
iB...no  water  to  drink. 

But  the  camel's  ft^^t  do  not..sink  in  the  sand — hemg...8oft  and  big.  And  what 
does  it  do  for  water?  Jt  carries  it  in  itsiU»nadi.  In  one...o/  its ttomajdis.  And 
what  does  it  do  with  the  other.  It  digests  its  food.  God,  then,  who  mudo  all 
thinjjrs  \Gry...good^  has  made  the  camel  to  suit  \\\Q...sandy  deserts.  Very  well, 
children.* 

Now,  I  fear  you  are  getting  lircd.  Let  us  have  a  little  exercise.  Ilends  up— 
8houlclers...&acA-f — chin...m — hecls...cZ(we — toc8...(mf — hands  on...fo/>.  Now,  jier* 
fcct  silence.  J 

Kevisal. — In  case  too  much  be  occupied  at  one  time,  the  following 

Ilovisal  may  commence  some  subsequent  lesson  on  camel. 

We  shall  have  done  immediately.  lA»t  mo  see  if  you  remember  what  we 
have  said.  Tlio  camel  is  an  animal...  How  high?  As  high  as  you^  Sir.  How 
many  feet?  Six  feet.  I  am  not  quit©  six  feet  high,  therefore  it  must  be... 
higher  than  you.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  camel  is  about  ten  feet  long,  that 
w,  as  long  as  that...df*A-.  Six  (iict...high^  and  about..f«n  feet  long.  It  has  two 
hiTf:Q...lumps.  Kemcmbcr  the  name  I  gave  you...hunc}ie».  Where?  On  it$ 
hack — whidi  makes  a...nice  saddle  to  ride  on.  How  many  stomachs  has  it? 
Ttco,  Sir.  One  of  them  iB...large.  For  what  purpose?  7b  keep  \cater  in  it  A 
ctiri<jua]y  formed  stomach,  that  contains  as  mMch...water — as  serves  it...o»  iU 
journey.     Wiiere?     Across  Vie  sandy  dtserts  of  Arabia — for  unless  it  had  % 


*Repetitiun  of  the  idea  in  diflTerent  forms  of  expreMioQ  is  abflolutely  uecessary  durinf  tht 
first  and  second  Maxes  of  training. 

*  When  the  children  fill  up  the  eilipnes  they  naturally  perform  the  action.  Were  the  master 
■imply  to  tell  them  what  to  do.  he  could  not  so  readily  secure  the  attention  of  all. 

:  Risinf  up.  and  witting  down,  simultaneously,  not  by  a  stamp  of  the  f<iot,  which  is  clumsy, 
bat  by  following  the  motion  of  the  master's  hand,  from  the  horizontnl,  slowly  or  quickly  to 
the  perpendicular,  and  again  to  the  horizontal,  which  may  t>e  repeated.  The  eye  being  nec- 
et«arily  flztd  on  the  trainer,  secures  the  attention, and  this, and  even  timVUx  «x«t.\M^«^ 
tmbtlshea  tbs  hsbit  ofobtdteoc9  mod  order. 
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qu&ntitj  of  water.,  .tn  its  stomachy  U  wovM  die — ^for  want  of  water— or  (rom... 
ViirsL  Why  ?  On  account  of  the  heat — and  diyncsa  oL.ihe  §andy  deatrts.  Toa 
also  told  rao  tliat  the  comers  hnir  was..f/lne — and  what  color?  Brown — a 
]i^\\L..broten  cokn-^ — ^nnd  tliat  the  peoplo  make  it  mio.,.chlh — ToT...inarttltf8  and 
cloaks.  And  what  did  we  say  about  its  feet?  What  sort  of  feet  has  the  camel? 
S(t/i  and  yxmgy ;  and  what  else  ?  Large.  Why  soft  ?  7b  tread  the  sand.  And 
why  are  they  broad  ?  Thai  they  may  not  sink  in  the  sand — when  the  camel  has... 
a  larye  burden  on  its  back.  The  camels  go  in  great  numbers  through  the  deserti^ 
with  men,  women,  And...children—Ga...iheir  backs — and  also  a  quantity  ot„ 
good^;  but  we  must  speak  about  these  tilings  again.  It  is  time  now  to  get  out 
to  the  play-ground  for  a  little. 

I  am  thinking,  children,  of  the  camel's  feet  Wliether  is  the  foot  of  the  hon» 
or  tlie  camel  the  softer?  The  camel.  The  camel  walks  so  gently-  on  its  soft  feet, 
tliat  were  one  to  walk  along  this  floor,  you  would  scarcely  hear..-tf  wca  traiking. 
It  would  scarcely  disturb  little  Henry,  hero,  who  is  1}eginning  to...*/«y.  Jlenry 
is  not...8lefping — but  just  tk...liiUe  sleepy;  ho  must,  therefore,  get  out  soon  into 
the  play-grouud,  else  he  will  get.../<M^  asleep.*  So  you  think  tho  soft  gentle  walk 
of  tho  immense  camel,  passing  the  gallery,  would  disturb  a  half-sleeping  boy? 
Ko.  Sir. 

Now,  children,  prepare  to  march  to  the  play-ground.  We  shall  sing  tlie  song, 
**Now,  since  our  lesson's  o'er."  March  prettily — ^mako  little  nolso— do  not 
Bcnipc  or  beat  the  floor  with  your  feet.    Go  on. 

To  many  persons  who  are  unacquainted  with  tho  Training  System, 
this  cxanjple  may  appear  absurdly  tedious.  Slow,  however,  as  the 
process  is  which  we  have  cxliibitcd,  many  points,  even  of  the  few  that 
have  been  pictured  out,  arc  too  abru])t.  Tho  whole,  no  doubt,  might 
have  been  told  tho  children  by  explanation^  and  embraced  in  half-a- 
dozen  sentences ;  or  by  the  question  and  unswer  system  in  a  couple 
of  pages ;  but  mere  external  objects,  however  varied,  or  explanation 
by  the  master,  never  can  secure  an  equal  amount  of  understanding  as 
does  the  principle  of  picturing  out  in  words  by  familiar  illustrations — 
questions  and  ellipses  mixed,  etc. 

A  trainer  who  can  conduct  the  first  stage  or  outlines  properly,  finds 
no  difliiculty  whatever  in  conducting  the  subsequent  stages — each  suc- 
ceeding e.xercise  also,  on  any  subject,  finds  the  pupils  more  capable  of 
bringing  out  the  lesson,  so  that  what  would  occupy  a  fresh  trainer  and 
fresh  scholars  ouo  hour  to  ])icturo  out,  so  as  to  draw  the  lesson,  will 
be  eventually  more  easily  done  in  twenty  minutes. 

PllACnCAL  EXAMPLE  IL 

Stage  I. — (Children,  ic?io  may  have  been  One  or  Two  Tears  under  Training.) 

The  Mole, 

Tell  me  children,  where  tho  mole  lives  ?    In  the  earth — ^underf ...IA«  gromd. 

*  Ijong  before  the  pperch  is  ended,  little  Henry,  of  cour»e.  in  quite  lively.    A  pull.  •  pofl!* 
MKoldfOTA  tonch  with  the  rml^  wUnteTer  eflTect  such  may  have  atth«  moment,  la  aolao 
la»f  Injr  nn  a  general  appeal  to  rtie  um\enAa\\Am»  ^tvvi  ^«v\\\ii^. 
t  TJiree  dots  ....mark  the  e\V\p«ei.    WaXvca  vVi«  wimi«% ol  Vt«  tXJiN&rak. 
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now  many  feet  has  the  mole?  Fbur.  And  it  is  therefore  callcd...a  quadruped. 
Wliero  do  most  quadrupeds  live  ?  Above  the  ground,  llight  What  sort  of 
fore-legs  has  the  mole? — long  or  shgrt?  Short.  Now,  since  animals  live  Iq 
such  different  situations,  what  should  you  expect  them  to  be?  (No  answer.) 
Do  you  wmember  the  lesson  we  had  lately  on  birds  ?  Yes,  Sir.  Well,  what 
was  said  about  land  and  water  birds  ?  The  water  ones  had  webbed  feet.  And 
why?  Thai  ifi^y  inujhi  swim.  But  besides  the  swimming  ones,  there  are  some 
that  go  to  the  water  sind...wade.  And  what  have  they?  Long  legs.  And 
besides,  they  have  yoTy...long  nerks — ixnd...s?iort  tails.  What  would  a  pheasant 
or  a  i)eacock'8  tail  be  to  them  if  they  were  wading  in  the  sea  or  a  river?  It 
would  trouble  them.  It  would  hc...n(mbersome.  Without  such  a  tail  they  arc  much 
morc.cumfortable.  When  you  look  at  a  land  bird  and  a  water  one,  and  com- 
pare theui,  what  do  you  notice — do  you  observe  any  difference?  A  great  dif- 
ference in  ifie  way  in  which  Qiey  are  made.  What  was  the  word  that  was  formerly 
given,  instead  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  made?  Try  to  remember.  Struc- 
ture.  Quite  right;  and  they  are  made  differently,  or  have  a  diffcTent...8truciure — 
because  they  differ  in  their.. .way*  of  living — or  their...  Who  remembers  tho 
word  that  means  vrays  of  living?  Habits.  Now,  all  sit  upright  and  attend. 
When  you  lind  an  animal  of  a  particular  structure,*  what  will  you  bo  led  to 
think  about  it  ?  That  it  has  particular  habits.  And  if  you  are  told  that  an  animal 
lives  in  an  uncommon  place,  or  has  particular  habits,  such  as  the  mole,  what  will 
you  expect  it  to  be  ?  Of  a  partinUar  structure.  All  will  now  answer  mo.  Tlie 
form  or  structure  of  an  animal  is  always  \vo\\...fUted  to  its  way  of  living.  All  again. 
The  habits  and  structure  of  the  animal  always...a/7rt?d — suit  one  another  very  wtU, 
We'll  now  hear  this  boy  in  tho  lowest  seat  repeat  it...     Quite  correetf 

Many  of  you,  I  dare  say,  have  seen  what  the  mole  makes  in  the  fields?  Mole- 
hills.  If  you  take  away  the  earth,  what  will  you  find  below  ?  A  round  hole. 
What  size— large  or  small  ?  Like  Vie  hole  in  our  water-pipe.  And  out  of  this 
hole  it  \\Qs...i}ir(non  all  the  earth.  In  what  direction  does  tho  hole  go?  Down' 
wardf.  Yes.  for  a  little,  and  then  it  goes  ('iir...along.  I  perceive  most  of  you  have 
seen  mole-hills.  Now,  hands  up  all  who  have  seen  a  mole.  (Only  two  or  threo 
have  seen  the  animal  itself.)  You  who  have  seen  a  mole  will  tell  about  what  size 
it  is  ?  A  rat.  Well,  let  us  try  to  find  out  then,  what  kind  of  body  would  be 
best...yfttt</—  for  'its...place  of  living — and  its  way...</  living.  What  does  it  feed 
uj'on,  do  you  think?  Worms  and  insects.  And  what  must  it  do  to  get  them? 
//  intist  dig  through  the  earth.  Just  like  a...  Tell  me  any  sort  of  people  who  dig 
along  below  ground — below  the  earth.  Miners — OT...colliers.  But  then  the 
miner,  wlien  ho  makes  his  way  under  ground,  what  has  ho  to  work  with? 
Picks  and  shovels.  What  does  tho  mole  use?  Its  ftxt — its  nose.  When  this 
boy  speaks  of  its  nose,  what  other  animal  is  he  very  likely  thinking  of?  A  pig. 
And  if  it  u.^es  its  nose,  what  should  it  be  ?  Shar^)  and  strong.  Just  \iko...the 
pig's — which  uses  its  nose  for  the...A'a77i«  puipose — for  the  purpose  oL.digging. 
It  digs  for...roo^.  But  as  the  mole  has  more  digging  than  a  pig, — besides  its 
nose,  what  will  it  also  use?  Its  feet— legs.  Which?  Its  fore  feet.  It  will 
chiefly  use  'its...tu:o  fore  feet — for  the  purpose  ot...digging — because  they  are... 
iJtick — imd...s?iort.     What  do  you  observe  on  the  toes  of  animals?    Nails,  claws, 

*  IIowcTer  complex  the  word  may  be,  when  clearly  pictured  oat,  it  may  be  u«ed  ever 
afterwards. 

t  Invertinf  or  reconstmcting  the  •enteiiceF,  more  especially  in  regard  to  jureaiJA  chikic««k^ 
ia  of  great  importaace,  for  obviouM  reuoDt,  m  we  ha^e  already  llaUd. 
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SiQco  tho  fore  feet  hayo  so  much  more  work  than  the  hinder  ones,  jon  would 
expect  them  to  be — stronger  or  weaker?  Stronger.  Quite  correcL  They  ire 
\CTy,..sii'(mg — and  you  would  say,  such  strength  i8...wry  necesscury.  What  kind 
of  legs  do  you  think  will  be  most  convenient  under  ground  7  Long^  ihorL, 
Whether  will  a  tall  or  a  short  man  get  along  a  coal  mine  more  easily^  A  IHfk 
man.  But  the  mole,  if  it  had  long  legs,  might  make  its  holc.larger^  says  a  girl 
That  is  quite  true,  and  in  a  large  hole  or  gallery,  a  long-legged  mole  would  go 
along  aa...eaisily — as  2L..shart-ltgged  one — would  do  m  VL..smaU  one.  But  if  the 
mole  were  to  make  a  large  hole,  it  would  have  moTQ...\cork — and  if  more  work, 
it  must  take  tL.Aonger  time.  Now,  if  moles  are  like  children,  they  will  be  anx- 
ious to  siive  thoir...to5or.  "Which  legs,  then,  will  best  fit  the  mole  to  save  labor 
and  time?  S/wrt  ones.  Short  ones  will  be  more... convenient  With  short  legs 
their  work...tt'/Z/  be  less. 

When  a  dog  scrapes  away  tho  earth,  where  does  it  put  it?  Ji  throws  ii  under 
his  body.  Yes — between  its  body  and  the  ground  there  is  plenty  of...r«>m, 
because  its  legs  ar(i...hng.  But  ^ith  legs  very  short,  the  lower  part  of  the  mole's 
body  almost... fewc^w  the  ground.  And  if  it  touches  the  ground,  in  what  way  will 
it  be  better  to  throw  the  eartli  ?  A  way  by  the  sides.  All  will  repeat.  Tlie  earth 
will  he...Oirou.m  back — not  under  iis...body — but...&y  the  sides.  And  why?  Brcnuse 
of  its  short  legs.  As  it  throws  tho  earth  back  with  its  feet,  what  do  they  ansver 
for  ?  A  shovel.  Right ;  and  a  shovel  \R...broad.  When  it  digs,  it  uses  it8.../?ff— 
like  a...  What  do  laborers  use  to  break  up  hard  ground  ?  A  pick.  Tlierefore 
its  fuct  must  ho...sliarp — and...  What  else?  Strong;  and  when  tho  earth  ia 
loosened,  it  uses  them  for  iL..shovei — therefore  the  mole's  feet  should  hc.brottd. 

You  told  me  before  that  the  nose  v,'aa...s?iarp — and  round  the  slioulders  how 
do  you  think  it  will  bo?  Thick.  IIow  will  the  body  be  toward  the  hinder 
parts?  SnidllKr — Thicker.  Some  say  thicker,  and  one  says  smaller.  Let  as 
see.  If  this  were  the  hole  (drawing  it  on  the  blackboard,  or  forming  the  shape 
with  your  two  hands,)  and  the  body  of  the  mole  were  largo  behind  in  this\i'ay — 
if  it  were  to  throw  the  soil  back,  what  would  happen?  It  vpould  not  gel  past 
What  would  not  get  past?  The  earth  would  not  get  past — past  ihc.hinder  pari 
of  iJic  mole.  Surely ;  and  then  the  mole  could  not...^e<  forward.  When  it  lias 
got  a  quantity  of  soil  past  its  body,  what  will  it  do  with  it?  Push  it  all  back. 
Yes,  out  of  t]w...vwuih  of  the  hole.  All  will  now  tell  mo  the  shape  the  mole 
should  be  of  You  have  heard  that  its  nose  should  \)e...sharp  and  strong— \ti 
(cvt...broad — its  sliouUlers.../A/c/: — and  its  body  growing  rather... «na/&T  behind, 

What  do  you  think  the  body  is  covered  with  ?  Fur.  And  whether  should  it 
oe  soft  or  stiff?  Suppose  an  enemy  of  the  mole  to  meet  it  in  front,  what  woald 
the  mole  do?  liun  mcay.  But  l)efore  it  could  run,  what  must  it  do?  Turn  i% 
the  hole.  But  you  remember  the  hole  is  just  about  the  width  of  its  body — wiiat 
must  it  do?  Go  backwards.  Yes,  it  will  run  backwards  till  it  comes  to  some... 
opening — oT...hoU  bthno — and  then  it  will  run...  How?  Forwards.  When  it 
runs  backwards,  the  hair  would.. .ruft  against  Vie  sides  of  the  hcie^  and  the  hair 
would  hc...raised—oT...niffled.  And  if  it  were  stiff,  it  would  be  just  like  a... 
What  do  we  use  to  take  off  the  dust  from  our  clothes  ?  A  brush.  What,  then 
would  1)0  done  if  it  were  to  be  brushing  all  tho  way  back^'ards?  The.  ear&i 
would  tuml4e  in.  Right;  and  it  would  get  into...a  heap — and  tho  poor  mole 
would  hQ...slopt— and...  What  would  happen  to  tlie  mole?  It  would  be  caughL 
Now,  what  kind  of  \va\r  wo\i\A  \)g  wvo^V  svivVsXsVil  Snft.  Right;  and  if  veiy 
Boft,  when  you  draw  your  \xMi^  «\oAi^V\\«>  \^v^^^L^T^im^^^a^\a^CK»\sKb^O»s* 
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will  it  be?  Kiee  and  soft — it  will  bo  nearly  as  smooth  as  when  jou...(frat9  U  the 
other  way.  Besides,  if  it  were  stiff,  when  the  earth  is  moist,  the  animal  would 
become...  How  ?  Dirty — the  soil  would  stick  on  ihcMiff  hairs ;  but  if  it  were 
■ofl^  the  soil  or  earth  wo\i\d...faU  off  agairu,  and  it  would  still  bc.c/fan.  The 
hiiir  of  the  mole  is  very  soft,  and  is  called.../ur.  God  therefore  has  given  the 
mole...  what  sort  of  hair?  Soft — tliat  can  move  as  Qfx&\\y... backwards  aa 
forwards. 

When  earth  or  dust  is  falling  all  round  us,  as  it  will  bo  when  the  mole  is  dig- 
ging, what  are  wo  afraid  of?  Our  eyes.  Quito  right ;  our  eyes  are  \cry.., easily 
hurt.  There  are  some  animals,  like  the  hare,  that  have  very  large  eyes,  but  be- 
sides being  large,  they  are  very...  Do  you  remember  what  we  paid  about  the 
hare  some  weeks  ago,  when  wo  had  a  lesson  on  that  animal  ?  The  eyes  stand 
ouL  Another  word  for  standing  out  ?  Proininent.  All  will  repeat  the  word 
that  means  standing  out  ?  PromhtenL  Tlie  hare's  eyes  are  large  iind...prominent. 
And  if  the  mole  had  such  eyes,  what  would  you  say?  77iey  wouiil  he  hurt — 
they  woidd  be  in  the  way.  "What  must  wo  have  besides  eyes  that  wo  may  see  ? 
Light  And  where  does  the  molo  chiefly  live?  Under  (/round.  And,  under 
ground  it  i»...vtry  dark.  When  a  collier  goes  down  the  pit,  he  takes...a  lamp; 
but  as  the  molo  has  no  lamp,  having  eyes  in  the  dark  would...Z»e  useless.  Will  it 
have  any  need  of  eyes  at  all?  No^  Sir.  This  boy,  perhaps,  remembers  hearing 
people  say  to  others,  You  are  as...blind  as  a  mole.  I  must  tell  you  that  some- 
times the  molo  comes  above  the  ground,  then  eyes  will  hc...vseful.  But  as  it  is 
oflenest  under  ground  among  falling  earth,  you  say  they  need  not  hc.lari/e — 
and  especially  they  should  not  hcManding  out — or... prominent.  All  will  now 
repeat;  the  eyes  should  hQ...small  and  low— Wmi  is,  sunk  in...  TVliere?  .^1  hoU 
low  plitce.  And  if  sunk  in  a  hollow  place,  what  would  happen?  They  would  not 
he  easily  hurt. 

We  shall  now  go  over  the  chief  points  once  more,  all  answering.  Tou  think 
it  should  have  its  nose....v7tarp — iim\...strong — its  \e^...shori — feet...?/roa(i — to 
make  its  \vay...throu{/?i  the  earth.  Its  body  thick  a{...s?iouldtrs — towards  the  tail 
nXhcT...smaller — that  earth  may  get..  How?  Easily  j^ast  Its  fur  would  re- 
quire to  be...ie?^  soft— fxnd  its  eyes  prominent,  or  how?  Small — and...5t£7*jfc  in 
tiie  socket. 

Now,  look  at  this  stuffed  mole,  and  compare  it  with  what  you  have  told  me. 
Every  thing  that  you  could  think  ofj  and  a  ^0ixX...dcal  more — has  been  given 
by...6W— to  make  the  mo\Q...ha2)py — and  to  add  to  its... comfort.  At  once  you 
Boe  here  the  Creators  t/j/Wom — aud...j>owrr — and...  What  else?  Goodness — to 
suit  it  for  the  kind  of  life  God  desired  it  should... {tie  in, 

PRACTICAL  EXAifPLE  IH. 

Stage  III. — Air  a  Conductor  of  Sound. 

Cliildren,  wo  are  to  have  a  lesson  to-day  upon  sound.*  What  do  you  mean 
by  sound,  children?  Noise.  What  is  a  noise?  You  hear  my  voice  just  now; 
do  you  call  it  noise?  Speaking.  True,  I  am  speaking,  and  you  hear  me...^7H»iJfc- 
ingjust  now;  but  would  it  bo  possible  for  mo  to  speak  without  you  hearing  me? 
No,  Sir.  Think  for  a  moment.  Am  I  speaking  just  now?  Yes,  5<r,  you  are 
speaking  to  yourself.  I  am  speaking,  you  think,  but  you...do  not  hear.  Xow, 
why  is  it  you  do  not  hear?    When  you  hear  mo  or  any  one  speaking,  you...7*ettr 


*It  is  well  to  tell  the  childrea  at  once  the  tub^tcl  of  \\\e\e«M>ii. 
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a  sound 'j  or  if  I  striko  my  hand  on  tbi8...(2»A; — you.Jiear  a  sound.  You  know 
what  I  am  saying  wlien  you  hear  the  sound  of  my...voice — and  you  know  whal 
I  am  doing  by  tho  sound  o(...ihe  hand, 

I  wish  to  know  why  it  is  that  I  can  move  my  lips  without  your  hearing  nM 
speak,  or  hiy  my  hand  on  this  desk  without  hearing  a  sound  ?  Tell  me  wliat 
sound  is.  I  supjiose  I  must  tell  you.*  You  all  know  what  air  is?  Wthd. 
Wind  is  certainly  air — air  iu...wto/io«,  but  if  not  in  motion  it  still  would — be.- 
air.  Air,  you  know  (from  former  lessons)  is  a... substance ;  and  however  liglit 
air  may  be  when  compared  with  the...de5/;— still  it  is...a  substauce.  TS'e  say 
"light  as  air,"  au:,  however,  hQs...wtitjhL  Do  you  rcmemlwr  how  ht.»avy  atmos- 
pheric air  is  ?  Ji  presses  on  all  sides  uith  a  weight  equal  to  al>out  14  lbs.  on  <Ae 
square  inch.\  It  presses  this  way,  and...</ia<  way — and...«?^ry  way — equjd  to 
about...l4  Ihs.  to  tJie  square  inch.  Thero  is  something  substantial  in  any  X\\xog 
that  may  be  beaten,  or.. .squAiezed — or...pressed.  If  I  turn  this  slate  on  its  braid 
side  slowly,  do  you  hoar  any  thing?  Xo,  Sir.  Now,  I  shall  move  it  t:martly, 
what  do  you  hear?  A  swjh.  "What  is  a  sugh?  A  sound.  Is  sugh  the  proper 
word,  children?    Ko,  Sir;  sound.^ 

Now,  children,  tell  mo  how  is  it  that  you  hear  me  speaking?  By  the  air. 
When  I  striko  my  hand  on  the  desk,  wiiat  happens?  ITiti-e  is  a  sound.  True, 
there  is  a  sound;  but  how  is  tho  sound  produced?  "We  shall  sec  how  it  is. 
"When  I  strike  my  hand  upon  the  top  of  this  desk,  it  makes  tho  desk...  TVhat 
does  it  make  the  desk  do?  Sound.  Observe ;  I  shall  striko  my  hand  upon  this.., 
wallj  and  then  upon  the  desk,  and  you  will  tell  me  which  gives  tho  greater  .uoand* 
"Which  ?  The  desk.  Why  so  ?  //  shakes  more  and  vibrates.%  You  think  tbe 
stroke  made  on  tho  top  of  tho  table  vibrates  more  than...^<«  V'olL  Yery  weD, 
then,  why  was  there  a  greater  sound  from  tho  table  than  from  tho  wall  ?  Too 
told  me  that  you  heard  me  .^peaking  hy...the  air.  How  do  you  think  you  can 
hear  the  sound  of  my  striking  the  desk  ?  By  the  air.  And  the  sound  from  the 
wall  ?  The  air.  Then  why  should  there  bo  any  difference  between  the  loud- 
ness of  the  sound  from  the  table  and  the  wall  ?    (You  don't  know,  I  see.) 

You  told  mo  that  the  atmospheric.air — the  air  that  is  in  i\m...room — i?.,.« 
sulsfance.  You  saw  mo  striko  tho  air  which  you  say  is...a  sulstance,  very 
smartly  with  the...s^ite,  and  you  heanl...a  sound.  Now  you  also  told  me  tliat 
the  table  vibrated  that  is...irt^mhled.  By  vibrating,  what  do  you  moan  ?  Trent- 
hling  or  quivering ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  top  of  tho  table  trembled  oT...quive}-rd— 
it  was  8ct...a  moving — or...in  imdion.  Tlio  lop  of  the  table  was  not  at  rest,  but-. 
in  motion — moving  \cTy...quickIy.  "What  did  the  top  of  tho  table  strike  against, 
for  you  know  if  the  top  of  tho  table  moved|  it  must  move  against  something? 
"When  the  top  of  the  table  vibrated  like  tlio  top  of  a  dnim,  what  did  it  striko 
against?  The  air.  The  air  being  a  substance,  and  filling  every  part  oL.ihis 
room — ^was  struck  quickly.     How  ?    By  Vie  vibratory  movement — of...the  top  of 


*  The  trainer  has  ilt  veloped  or  ascertained  the  amoant  of  the  children'^  koowle<l2e.  Thcj 
knew  the  facts,  but  not  the  reannn. 

t  The  children  are  understood  to  have  had  lesjtons  on  air  before,  but  none  on  mund. 

I  In  many  quarters  of  the  United  Kingdom,  provincialisms  will  be  given  by  chitilren  in  tha 
course  of  trainiuf^;  and  this  mode  may  be  adopitd  to  correct  them. 

SThis  term,  of  course,  had  been  pictured  out  during  some  former  leamn  no  motioii.  aMi 
therefore  is  now  used. 

J  Alitioujth  the  whole  body  of  the  table  may  vibrate,  it  is  preferable  to  confine  theattemioa 
of  the  children  to  oue  pu'ml|  to  \out  aa  yowc  «i«x«m«.vMi  Vow^iw*  \»A,^Vn(  erroDcous  or 
coiitnulictorjr. 
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(he  table.  And...  What  did  tho  trembling  or  vibratory  motion  produce?  A 
wund.  Tho  air  waa  moved  up  and  down  quickly  from  its  place.  Where  ?  On 
Ihe  table;  and  this  rapid...7no/M>n— of...//ie  air,  which  ia...a  substance — ^produced... 
a  sound  Whether  will  there  bo  a  greater  sound  when  I  strike  my  hand  smartly 
or  softly  upon  the  table  ?  Smartly.  Why  ?  Because  it  will  vibrate  Oie  more, 
Tlie  top  of  tho  table  will  rise  up  aiid...dmtm  more — and,  therefore,  it  will.. 
What  will  it  do?  Sound  the  more.  You  will  hear  a  greater... sowrt^ — because 
the  air  is  disturbed  or  shaken  more  by  the  greater  vibration,  than...^fe  Utile  one^ — 
than  by  the  \Q8s...rtbratio7i.  But  why  docs  the  wall,  when  I  strike  it  with  my 
hand,  not  make  as  loud  a  sound  as  when  I  strike  it  upon  the  table?  The  wall 
docs  not  ."hukt  the  air  so  much — boing.../<arcir — or  rather,  not  so  easily.. .«/mA't^. 

Tell  me  now,  children,  whether  the  air  will  sound  when  it  is  in  motion  or  at 
rest?  When  in  viotu?n.  Wind,  you  know,  is.. .a/r  in  motion.  You  say  you  hear 
tlie  wind  when...i<  bloujs — that  is,  when  the  air  is  h\...'juick  motion ;  and  when 
it  can  not  easily  pjujs  a  house,  or  SL,..trce — it  makes  a...noise,  or...a  fiounil^  and  you 
say,  0  what  a  noise  tlie...«;inrf  is  making!  but  when  the  air  is  not  in  motion,  or 
moving  only  \ avy... slowly ^  you  s-uy,  Therc.i*  no  wind. 

Now,  childrou,  lell  mo  what  air  in  motion  is  ?  Wind.  You  tell  mc,  wind, 
or...a/r  in  motion — striking  against  a  house  or  a  man,  makc8...a  noLse,  and  a  noise 
is...a  .stAind.  Well,  if  I  strike  my  hand  on  tho  slate  thus  way,  ag;iiust  the  air, 
what  will  it  produce?  A  sound.  And  what  does  it  do  to  the  air?  Sets  it  in 
motion.  My  hand,  or  this.. .slate,  or  any  thing  I  strike  the  air  with,  moves  it... 
out  of  its  place.  And  where  does  the  air  go  to  that  has  been  moved  out  of  its 
place  ?  To  anoUitr  place.  And  where  does  that  air  go  to?  To  anodier  place, — 
and  so  on,  still  to...anothtr  place ;  and  thus — the  whole  air  in  the  room  will  be... 
What  will  it  bo  ?     <Sc/  in  motion. 

We  might  extend  the  subject  of  this  lesson,  and  proceed  to  picture 
out  whether  sound  tnivcls  in  straight  hues  as  light  does ;  for  exam- 
ple, as  in  iho  cjise  of  the  flash  from  the  firing  of  a  gun  to  the  eye,  or 
the  report  of  the  same  to  the  ear,  and  why  the  sight  and  the  sound 
are  not  simultaneously  seen  and  heard.  Also,  by  a  shadow  inter- 
cepting the  light.  Further,  that  light  is  not  seen  at  all  through  an 
opaque  body  like  a  wall,  and  yet  sound  is  heard  through  it  although 
faintly.  Why  so?  Again,  small  waves  visibly  come  in  circles  direct 
to  the  person  who  may  be  bathing  in  the  sea,  but  do  not  stop  here, 
but  come  round  to  the  opposite  side  of  his  body  in  smaller  circles, 
diminishing  in  hight  as  they  increase  in  diameter.  This  appears 
more  plainly  from  a  stone  being  thrown  into  a  pond,  each  wave  being 
succeeded  by  another,  until  they  reach  the  side. 

From  all  these  points,  when  pictured  out,  the  children  will  come 
to  the  conclusion,  and  tell  you  that  light  travels  more  quickly  than 
sound,  and  in  a  ditforcnt  form — that  light  passes  through  the  air  in 
(pretty  nearly)  straight  lines — that  sound  is  not  only  conveyed  by 
the  air,  but  that  it  must  move  in  circles.  Thus  we  may  trace  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  to  us  his  inte\\\gei\l  ctq'a\.\«^  Vsv >J«i^ 
varied  effects  of  light  and  sounds  upon  t\ie  eye  and  «ar. 
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It  is  the  experience  of  almost  every  trainer,  after  conducting  train- 
ing lessons,  that  he  has  acquired  for  himself  some  minute  points  of 
knowledge  of  which  he  was  formerly  ignorant,  or  which  had  escaped 
his  observation ;  and  at  the  same  time,  established  others  of  which 
he  may  have  had  only  a  very  indefinite  conception — practice,  there- 
fore, adds  knowledge  to  the  trainer  as  well  as  to  his  pupils. 

SELECTION  OF  SUBJECTS  FOR  ORAL  GALLERT  TRAIXISG  LESSONS  ON  NATURAL 

SCIENCE  AND  COMMON    THINGS. 

The  trainer,  whether  conducting  an  Initiator}'  school  or  a  Juvenile, 
may  choose  one  particular  lesson  for  each  day,  or  he  may  take  them 
progi'essively  as  they  appear  on  the  following  lists.  These  lists  arc  not 
presented  because  .they  are  either  complete  or  the  best  that  might  bo 
selected,  but  simply  as  suggestive  of  such  a  useful  course  as  that  over 
which  a  master  might  successfully  conduct  his  pupils  in  a  shorter  lime 
than  may  be  anticipated.  The  list  No.  I.  should  be  considered  more  is 
initiatory  and  preparatory  to  No.  II. ;  and  therefore  the  subjects  therein 
.spcciGed,  when  taken  up  for  the  first  time  with  children  of  whatever 
age,  are  intended  to  be  treated  more  generally.  The  hroad  outlines  being 
pictured  out  first  to  serve  as  a  solid  foundation,  and  the  more  minute 
points,  save  such  as  may  likely  be  interesting  to  the  pupils  at  the  time, 
being  reserved  to  a  period  when  their  minds  are  better  prepared  to  re- 
ceive them.  And  in  no  case  should  a  technical  term  be  employed  till 
the  children  have  first  had  conveyed  to  them  a  clear  perception  of  the 
idea  therein  involved. 

The  subjects  contained  in  either  list,  more  especially  those  in  the  first, 
are  not  designed  to  be  taken  up  consecutively.  The  time  for  selecting  a 
particular  lesson  can  not  be  prescribed ;  it  should  rather  be  suggested  by 
circumstances,  particularly  in  an  Initiatory  Class — as  by  the  season  of 
the  year,  events  of  the  time,  nature  of  the  weather,  what  the  children 
may  have  seen  or  met  with  in  their  walks,  any  object  exciting  their 
curiosity  or  observation,  what  they  may  have  heard  that  interested  them, 
by  their  toys  and  by  their  games,  at  home  or  in  the  play-ground, 
etc.,  etc. 

The  lessons  will  thus  prove  greatly  more  natural,  pleasing,  and  effic- 
ient, than  if  given  in  any  connected  course,  however  well  arranged ;  as 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  and  even  considerably  beyond  it,  a  mind 
free  to  be  guided  by  the  natural  expansion  of  its  faculties  resents  what- 
ever is  continuous.  Here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  is  the  natural  princi- 
ple of  action.  Any  subject,  therefore,  however  interesting,  will  prove 
tiresome  if  prolonged  beyond  due  bounds. 

List  Xo.  I. — Initiatory  or  Infant  DfpartmenL 

In  drawing  out  these  lists,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Bible  lessons,  our  greatest 
difficulty  has  been  lo  Wm'U  \\\o  wwtcvV^ct^.  \wvv1  ^^v  \>t^^Tv\.  ^  %\sS&c\«vt  Tariety  of 
points  for  the  school  iramer  to  i^^^Xuivi  om\.  %a  ^Vj  Vms^xc^^wSk^kkss^^^^ 
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twenty  minntes  to  half  an  bour.  Ono  or  other  of  such  lessons  as  appear  in 
Lists  I.  and  II.  form  the  basis  of  a  duily  Oral  tSecular  Training  Lesson  both  to 
pupils  and  Normal  students. 

1.  OraM—Vihy  the  earth  covered  with  it. 

2.  Corn — Itit  vurictica,  and  the  comparative  amount  of  nutriment  possessed  by 
each  sort. 

8.  jF%a«— Mode  of  supporting  stalks. 

4.  I\tl€Uo—l\n  history  and  qualities — contrast  with  bread. 

6.  J*loirinff—VwA  of. 

6.  J/arrotcinff — Wherein  diflcrent  from  Plowing. 

7.  Advantages  of  Punctuality  and  Order— picture  out— give  illustrations. 

8.  CleanlincHA  and  neatncHs  in  person. 

9.  ifr-ira*/— Different  kinds — how  made. 

10.  Tm  and  Cof  tt—Viharc  grown,  and  their  luio, 

11.  Sugar — Where  grown,  and  mode  of  culture, 

12.  R^Jininy  of  Sugar. 

13.  MoUuBca — Whot,  and  how  prcpored. 

14.  J/t7it— How  obtained,  and  its  uses. 

l.'i.  Jiutter — How  made,  and  how  preserved. 

16.  Bee — Outlines  of  its  habits — Industry. 

17.  Foot  of  Fly  and  Boy't  .^writer— Compare — Plulosophy  of  these. 

18.  Iloney — What  is  it,  and  how  obtained. 
10.  BcaU  Wax — How  formed. 

SO.   Wisdom  of  Bee  di:*pluyed  in  construction  of  cells. 

21.  Spider — Nature  and  habits — food. 

22.  Sjndtr'a  Heft— How  formed. 

23.  Ant — Its  nature  and  habits. 

24.  Ant — Different  kinds  of. 

2.').  Cattrpiller — Its  transformation. 

20.  Silk-worm — Its  natural  habitat — on  what  fed — how  kept  in  colder  climates. 

27.  iStVifc- Whence  and  how  obtained. 

28.  iSV/it— Contrast  with  cotton  and  sheep's  wool  in  the  formation  of  yam  or 
thread- comparative  strength — why. 

29.  Covering  of  Birds — Admirable  adaptation  to  their  mode  of  life. 

80.  Xttis  of  Birds— Vfhy  of  different  colors,  and  why  instinctively  placed  in 
different  positions. 

81.  Covering  of  Waterfovcls—QoninBi  the  hen  with  the  duck  as  suited  to  their 
particular  mode  of  life. 

82.  Web-footfd  Birds— Euwmenic — why  webbed. 

83.  Beais  of  Birds — Contrast  the  hawk  with  the  raven  and  swallow. 
34.   Waders— The  Heron,  etc 

85.  The  CamcVs  Foot — and  the  reindeer's — wisdom  in  their  formation — habits. 

80.  The  Dog  and  the  Cat — Compare  their  nature,  habits  and  uses. 

87.  EUpkanCs  Proboscis^  and  the  Cameleopard's  long  neck  in  relation  to  their 
habits  and  mode  of  life. 

SB.  Hoolctd  Bills  and  CToir*— Contrast— why  so  formed— compare  Rrith  the 
Sparrow  or  Lark. 

89.  The  Sloth  and  the  Ilfdgehog-^cauB  of  defence — habits. 

40.  The  Lion  and  the  ifcar— Nature— habits— means  of  attack  and  defence. 

41.  7^  Hare  and  th4  I\iriridge — Means  of  defence — habits. 

42.  The  TTAo/e— Where  found— habits,  size,  how  defended  from  cold. 

48.  Sheep's  Wool— Why  different  in  texture  in  different  countries— advantage  of 
this  to  the  animal,  and  to  manufactures. 

44,  TA^  JTole—lUs  habits— mole-hill.*— forc-fcet—tncanB  ol  dftteos^— T»X\«^  <A 
its  luurarfur,  compare  it  with  that  of  the  dog  or  bow. 
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45.  The  Sirudure  of  the  Mole. 

46.  The  Jkacer—lU  teeth  and  tail — habits,  mode  of  constructing  its  habitadon— 
HMO  of  its  fur. 

47.  Iiaie—\To  they  of  any  use — may  they  %nd  such  vermin  be  killed— and 
when— (nothing  made  in  vuin.) 

48.  Clothee—Oi'  wliat  use— would  certain  sorts  be  equally  suitable  in  all  climates. 

49.  lMcdlin4j-}Iou8€9—¥.lSQQX.s  of  overcrowding. 

LQ.  Jmperftct  Drains — Picture  out  consequences  upon  health. 

51.  Water — Weight — comi>osition  and  uses. 

52.  Why  does  water  rise  in  pipes  to  the  level  of  fountain  iVom  which  it  ii 
taken — picture  out  the  philosophy  of  this. 

58.  iW*«^tra//W— Seusible  and  insensible — picture  out  the  uses. 

54.  Waterproof  Clothes — Picture  out  tlieir  effect  on  health. 

55.  li-ri  ing, 

56.  Winnowing  of  Corn — Various  modes  of. 
67.  SoMttil — Potiition  and  use. 

6S.    ireartw/^— Picture  out  the  principle,  and  compare  it  with  sowing. 

59.  Felted  67c/M~Picture  out  the  principle,  and  compare  it  with  woven  cloth. 
CU.  Compare  the  teeth  of  a  Cow  with  those  of  a  Beaver. 

61.  Various  modes  of  catching  fish. 

6*2.  Fi-og — Nature— habits — if  of  any  use — (nothing  made  in  vain.) 

63.  (.'om[>aro  the  foot  and  feathers  of  the  hen  and  duck  in  respect  of  their 
habits. 

64.  Coral — How  produced — where — results. 

65.  Oytitir — Its  shell — habits. 

66.  Mode  by  which  shull-fish  Attach  themselves  to  rocks. 

67.  Letch-  -how  it  inflicts  a  wound — uses. 

68.  Farth-icoifn—li^  use  to  the  farmer. 

69.  i2(i/--Its  habits— construction. 

70.  NiitU—l^ii  uses — where  generally  found. 

71.  Mode  by  whicli  animals  defend  themselves — horns — feet — speed,  rtc 

72.  Lead  and  iron — compare  qualities  and  particular  uses  of  each. 
7iJ.  Beat  iron  and  cast-iron— how  made— compare  qualities  and  uses. 
74.  Compare  the  screw,  pulley,  and  saw. 

7.'*.  Teeth  of  animals— distinguish  the  variety  and  adaptation  to  their  mods 
of  living. 

76.  Flesh  of  the  ditTorcnt  animals  used  as  food  by  man — compare  becf,mQttoD, 
lamb,  pork,  venison,  fi.»»li,  and  fowl. 

77.  Compare  cold  and  wunn-blooded  animals. 

78.  Herring— habits — vast  uunibers,  etc. 

79.  Compare  clay,  sand,  lime,  and  other  soils — uses. 

80.  Needle-making  and  piu-muking— with  their  different  forms  and  uses. 

81.  Greatness  and  goodness  of  God  perceptible  in  the  least  things. 

82.  Comparative  use  of  roots,  bjirks,  stem,  and  leaves  of  plants— circulation  of 
the  sap — how  new  wood  tlcposited,  etc. — wisdom  displayed  in  all  these. 

83.  The  distinction  between  boiling,  roasting,  and  stewing. 

84.  Yam  and  Thread—  Picture  out  the  process  of  making  each. 

85.  Warp  and  Weft— Is  tliere,  or  should  there  be  a  distinction  in  strength. 

86.  The  Cotton  Plant— mode  of  preparation— why  not  grown  in  this  countiy. 

Lint  Ko,  II. — Juvenile  DrpartmenL 

1.  //eo^— Its  nature— sources  of. 

2.  Klfects  of  heat  on  boWOla. 

8.   Conduction  of  i/«al— A-vv^vcaXVou  \ft  cV>>Jcinx^— <i«ax\*M%  ^v^kg^  vuL  ^aBCA 

slotlics — why  a  diffutcnce. 
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4.  Meaiinff  of  apoHmenU  hy  SUam—'Do  black  or  white  pip«  radiate  best 

5.  Why  does  ice  Jhat—Tnm  out  the  advantages  of  this  in  regard  to  lakes, 
ponds,  eto. 

6.  £eaporatum — ^What  is  it — and  how  caused. 

7.  Why  do  wo  water  our  streets  in  summer. 

8.  Wind — What  is  it — and  how  produced. 

9.  Philosophy  of  drafts  and  air-corronts. 

10.  Land  and  eea-hreezee—How  produced.  \ 

11.  Air — Component  parts  and  uses. 

12.  Water — Component  parts  and  uses. 

13.  What  it  meant  hjf  a  vacuum — and  how  produced. 

14.  Picture  out  simplest  form  of  barometer. 

15.  W^hy  docs  the  barometer  sink  as  we  ascend  a  hill  or  in  the  atmosphere. 

16.  Bainr—Hovr  produced—general  form  of  the  drops— why— where  should  raift 
be  most  abundant — and  why. 

17  Formation  of  Cloud* — How  kept  buoyant  in  air. 

18.  Reason  for  winter  clotliing. 

19.  The  Quill  i^n— Its  liistory. 
SO.  Use  of  tlie  pores  of  the  body. 

21.  The  Eyt—\U  position  and  construction — wisdom  displayed— what  effect  if 
otherwise  placed. 

22.  Tears— Their  nature  and  use. 

88.  NaUt  oftkefingere  and  toes — Compare  with  homs,  hoofs,  eta 

24.  Iheition  and  use  of  the  thumb^  and  little  /n^<r— Picture  out  wisdom  in  tbo 
TsriouB  lengths  of  the  fingers. 

25.  Mortar — How  formed — why  mixed  with  hair. 

20.  The  Boots  of  TV^m— Nature  and  use — comparison  between  that  of  the  Italiaa 
poplar  and  the  oak. 

27.  £nffrafting—Ticiun  out  the  principle  of. 

2S.  India-rubber — How  and  where  obtained — uses. 

29.  Gutia-j>trcha — How  obtained — its  uses. 

30.  Why  docs  an  iron  vessel  float. 

81.  Paving  of  streets,  and  of  what  nmterials. 

32.  Glass— Of  what  composed,  and  how  manufactured. 

33.  Etfect  of  pouring  hot  water  into  a  gloss  suddenly— picture  out  the  philoso- 
phy of  this*. 

34.  Making  of  Shot — ^Why  round. 

35.  Horseshoes— Vfhy  does  the  animal  require  them. 

36.  How  arc  we  enabled  to  flx  horse's  shoes  without  inflicting  psin. 

37.  Ptiper—\lQW  and  from  what  monufiictured — when  first  made  for  common 
'nse. 

38.  Printing — Picture  out  principle  of,  and  when  discovered. 

39.  Given  the  river  system  of  a  country  to  determine  its  mountain  system,  or 
tice  eersa. 

40.  Refining  of  gold,  silver,  etc 

41.  Gunpowder — Whence  formed. 

41.  Why  docs  gimpowder  propel. 

42.  The  philosophy  of  keeping  the  body  clean  by  water  and  rubbing. 

43.  Why  does  the  firing  of  a  musket  produce  a  report  when  sn  air-gun  does  not. 

44.  Air-gun — Principle  of. 

45.  Exhausting  Syringe. 

46.  Syphon — Nature  and  uses. 

47.  Intermittent  Springs— Vfhj  does  not  the  water  fiow  oontinuoosly. 

48.  Magic-Lantern — l*rineiple  and  uses. 

49.  BramaA  J^eM—PUstnn  out  principle  of— \iMi. 
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50.  Pictnre  out  tho  slmplo  principle  of  distillation. 

61.  Candle* — Of  what  formed  and  how. 

6*2.  Soap — Of  what  is  it  composed — and  how  manufactured. 

6G.  T/iC  Sun-Jfial—VfmciY>\c  of. 

64.  Common  Clock — Construction  of. 

6'>.  Umbrellas — Wliy  ko  fonncd— when  first  used. 

6G.  Coal — Its  origin  und  how  obtained — uwes. 

67.  Oas — How  formed— when  first  or  generally  used. 

68.  J  low  is  jras  transmitted  through  our  towns. 
b\}.  The  Liglituhig  Conductor. 

CO.  Best  mode  of  Ivindling  a  fire,  so  as  either  to  have  what  is  termed  a  brisk  or 
•  slow  fire — pliilosopliicul  mode  of  placing  tho  cools  so  as  to  have  either. 
CI.  Why  is  snow  white. 

■  62.  Picture  out  the  uses  of  snow  in  protecting  ground  from  severe  frosts,  and 
in  supplying  moisture,  (in  Siberia  temperature  of  air  is  often  below  Zero,  wliilst 
the  (/round  covered  with  snow  is  not  much  below  freezing  point.) 

C3.  Picture  out.  the  reason  why  snow  melts  so  slowly,  and  the  beneficial  efiects 
of  this,  contrasted  with  wliat  would  liappen  if  the  contrary  were  the  case. 
04.  Snow-line — Why  does  it  rise  as  we  approach  the  equator. 

66.  ilfcct  of  lif/ht  vpon  Vegetation — (A  vegetable  which  grows  in  the  shade  i« 
pale  and  sickly.) 

C*).  The  reasons  for  the  various  fonns  of  the  external  ear. 

67.  Why  docs  fruit  ripen  more  quickly  against  a  garden  wall,  than  if  standing 
•lone. 

68.  What  is  Smoke — Should  any  smoke  bo  permitted  to  ascend  the  chimney- 
can  this  be  avoided — picture  out  tho  philosophy  of  the  principle  of  preventing 
Smoke. 

69.  W^hy  does  a  gardener  cover  his  flower-beds  with  matting  in  a  clear  calm 
ciglit. 

70.  Circulation  of  Sap  in  Trees — How  cifectcd. 

71.  Preservation  of  seeds  of  plants. 

72.  Dispirsion  of  seed — How  efiected. 

73.  Leather — What  is  it,  and  how  manufactured. 

74.  Twilight — How  produced. 

73.  Why  is  there  longer  twilight  at  the  poles  than  at  the  cqnator. 

76.  W'hy  should  we  not  eat  the  rind  of  fruit. 

77.  The  fli/inff  of  Birds — How  eff'ected. 

78.  Why  are  drops  of  water,  mercury,  etc.,  globuiar. 

79.  Thunder  and  lightning — distinguish  the  causes  and  efiTccts. 

■  80.  Compare  vapor,  rain,  dew,  hail,  and  snow — outlines  of,  how  produced. 

81.  Wiiy  can  you  put  salt  into  a  tumbler  filled  with  water,  and  yet  the  watt? 
docs  not  nm  over. 

82.  Why  does  onc>  image  appear  as  fur  behind  a  plane  mirror  as  he  is  bbforc  it. 

83.  Barometer — Principle  and  uses. 

84.  Thermometer— ViQiwTQ  out  principle  of. 

86.  Pendulum — Effect  of  heat  and  cold  upon  it. 

66.  Show  how  you  would  give  children  an  idea  of  a  map. 

87.  What  is  money — Why  have  coins. 

■  88.  Circulation  of  -fi?oo</— Compare  with  tho  circulation  of  juices  in  plants  and 
trees. 

80.  The  Condensing  Syringe. 

90.  TTie  Air-pump — Construction— uses. 

91.  Davy's  Saftty- Lamp— The  philosophy  of— uses— the    radiation  of  heat. 
W'hy  do  we  see  the  ftash  olt  a  \^v\ii  v»\iviiv  ^x^^  before  hearing  the  report    Ihe 

philosophy  of  both. 
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92.  By  what  means  do  fishes  breathe. 

93.  l*icturc  out  the  best  moans  of  ventlhiting  a  room,  so  as  to  have  in  it  warm 
air  and  yet  frci^h. 

04.  TIic  philosophy  of  making  good  tea,  and  whether  water  long  boiled  or  Jaii 
comc-a-boil,  is  preferable. 

or*.  Causes  und  cure  of  dry  rot. 

I»6.  Whether  will  a  ship  sink  deeper  in  the  salt  sea  or  in  a  fresh  water  rivep— 
the  reason. 

97.  Picture  out  why  the  earth  and  moon  keep  in  their  orbits  round  the  sun.     . 

08.  AVhy  the  length  of  day  varies  from  the  equatt)r  to  the  poles. 

09.  Gold  an«l  lead— compare  qualities,  malleability ,  value,  eet.— uses. 

1(K).  Kopc— compare  relative  strength  of  one  made  from  cotton,  flax,  and  sheep*! 

WfK^l. 

101.  Candle— why  docs  the  flame  ascend— philosophy  of  this. 

102.  Rainbow — picture*  out  the  cause. 

lO.'J.  Particles  of  air  and  water—prove  what  form  the  particles  are  of. 

104.  Prove  that  air  has  weight— changes  of  weight. 

105.  Dyeing — picture  out  why  wool  is  difficult  of  being  dyed  an  engndiM4 
color. 

100.  Hairs — why  are  wo  apt  to  catch  cold  when  our  hair  is  cut— constructim  or 
form  of  hairs. 

1(»7.  Stenm-engine— picture  out  the  parts  and  principle. 

108.  Ball<M>n — cause  and  principle  of  its  ascension. 

10'.*.  Mineral  strata — if  any  advantage  by  being  placed  in  a  slanting  and  not 
peri)endiculur  direction — design  and  wisdom. 

110  Why  muy  a  candle  be  shot  through  a  wooden  door— give  the  philosopher  of 
tills.  J 

111.  Lever— principle  ond  use. 

112  Volume  and  power  of  water  when  turned  into  steam— illustrate  this  bjex- 
ami*lc8— tea  kettle,  etc.,  etc. 

1 13.  Phases  of  the  moon — causes. 

114.  Sun  or  moon — causes  of  an  eclipse. 

11.').  Why  flsh  die  when  taken  out  of  the  water— why  a  dead  fish  turns  on  its 
back  in  water— why  blood  cold,  and  of  a  blue  color, 
llrt.  Sponges— whence  derived. 

117.  Beneficial  influence  of  the  sun  upon  the  creation. 

118.  Contrast  iron  and  gold. 

1P.».  Means  of  supi)lying  water  to  a  city — how  the  water  made  to  rise,  etc 
1*20.  Flowers— stem,  flower-cup,  petals,  stamens,  pistils— why  some  droop — dif- 
ference in  structure  of  those  and  upright  ones,  etc.,— abundance  of.  flowers — um 
of  same  in  ]msluragc. 

121.  Is  vegetahle  life  favorable  to  animal— picture  this  out  philosophically. 

122.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  the  elastic  force  of  air  is  proportioned  to  itsdeusitx. 
12:>.  Train  out  the  mode  of  dctcnnining  latitude  by  the  elevation  of  the  Pole. 
124.  Bring  out  the  ordinary  method  of  determining  longitude. 

12.'».  DiJferent  moiles  of  noting  time. 

126.  Center  of  gravity— which  is  safer,  to  rise  or  sit  in  a  high-seated  carrier, 
should  the  horses  nm  ofl",  and  why. 

127.  l>istinguish  between  wind,  storm,  hurricane. 

128.  The  principle  of  Bramalfs  Press. 

12'J.  Picture  out  the  principle  of  operation  between  a  knife  and  a  saw. 

130.  Electric  Machine — the  principle.  . 

131.  Galvanic  Box— the  principle. 

132.  The  Sun — ilistance — velocity  of  its  light— how  ascertained.  ,  \ 
138.  Planets  and  Fixed  iJtafs— distinguish — how— dihUiLiic«i«. 
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IS4.  Comets— wnat  sappoeed  to  be — Telooity. 

185.  The  Hand— prindplo  of  its  motion—whj  fingers  and  thambs  of  diffeitot 
lengths  and  thickness. 

186.  Gas — Effects  on  health — of  pennitting  more  to  escape  than  can  be  con* 
enmed  in  ordinary  burners — the  principle  of  this  combustion. 

187.  Steam  Engine— effect  of  filling  the  box  with  steam,  and  condensing  it 
alternately. 

188.  Diiftinguish  the  difference  in  fiber  or  staple  between  wool,  cotton,  ailk,  and 
flax — whence  derived. 

189.  Dry-toast— effect  of  laying  one  slice  above  another. 

140.  The  Unman  Frame — what  latitudes  most  favorable  to  vigorous  development 

141.  Is  light  material,  or  immaterial — prove  this. 

142.  Distillation— philosophy  of— why  is  the  spirit  evaporated  and  then  con- 
densed. 

143.  The  uses  of  Lakes — regvlator*  of  rivers. 

144.  Iloar-Frost — what  is  it — how  formed — wherein  docs  it  differ  from  dew. 

145.  A  laundress  drops  a  little  saliva  on  her  smoothing  iron  to  test  its  heat— on 
irhat  principle. 

148.  The  Wedgt—iht  principle  of. 

147.  The  Inclined  Plane — uses  in  every-day  life. 

148.  Where  should  a  bed  be  placed— near  the  floor,  or  at  some  distance  from  it, 
•9d  why— picture  out  the  effects  upon  health. 

149.  The  Tehta^e—in  its  simplest  form,  what  is  it. 
IfiO.  The  Microscope — in  its  simplest  form,  what  is  it. 

151.  Why  is  it  dangerous  to  drink  cold  water  when  the  body  is  mnch  heated. 
15fi.  Bathing — whether  should  a  person  bathe  when  the  body  is  perfectly  warm, 
•r  when  cold— picture  out  the  effect  in  both  cases. 
158.  Why  is  it  dangerous  to  bathe  when  the  body  is  heated  after  much  exertion. 

154.  Why  is  the  horse  fitted  for  bearing  burdens,  and  the  ox  only  for  drawing. 

155.  Where  are  flies  and  other  insects  during  winter. 
158.  How  is  a  fly  enabled  to  walk  on  the  ceiling. 

157.  The  helm  of  a  ship — on  what  principle  is  it  constructed — compare  with  the 
tidl  of  a  bird ;  for  exomple,  the  swallow. 

158.  Bird's  nests — Their  position  and  color. 

159.  Why  is  a  house  built  of  stone  warmer  in  Winter  and  cooler  in  Sommer 
than  one  built  of  brick. 

160.  Windmill — what  is  the  best  position  of  the  arms  to  secure  the  greatest 
amount  of  pressure  from  the  wind. 

181.  The  adaptation  of  food  plants  to  climate. 

182.  Why  is  it  colder  with  us  in  Winter  than  in  Summer,  though  wc  arc  nearer 
the  sun. 

168.  Effect  of  oceanic  currents  on  temperature. 

164.  Instinct  and  Kcoson— illustrate  and  picture  out. 

165.  Distinguish  between  a  mineral,  a  plant,  and  an  animal. 

166.  Why  is  the  west  of  Europe  warmer  than  the  east. 

167.  The  Snow  Line — what  causes  it  to  ascend  or  descend. 

168.  Compare  the  foot  and  bill  of  the  hen  and  duck  in  regard  to  their  mode  of 
life. 

169.  The  philosophy  of  stirring  a  fire. 

170.  Why  does  gas  or  candle  lights  bum  dimly  sometimes  in  a  crowded  cfaurdL 

171.  The  philosophy  of  airing  a  room  from  without    If  by  a  window,  whether 
%9p  or  bottom. 

172.  Why  do  the  waves  from  the  paddles  of  a  steam  vessel  continue  to  roll  till 
Ibej  reach  the  shore. 

J78.  Prove  how  Viglit  txavcVft— XW  wj^  ot  \>Ei<i  «^w  lot  ^^usk^ 
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174.  Provo  how  sound  travels — strught,  carved,  or  how,  by  ezunplet.  Th9 
philosophy  of  this. 

175.  Tho  philosophy  of  dtoftning  tho  floors  and  walls  of  a  house. 

176.  The  pIiiloHophy  of  a  boy's  sucker. 

177.  Tho  principle  of  a  pop-gun. 

178.  Why  docs  water  rise  to  its  source. 

179.  Conipure  lead  and  iron— qualities  and  uses. 

180.  Why  du  servants  not  clean  or  clear  up  windows  properly  with  a  dry  doth, 
1^1.  Picture  out  the  operation  of  the  axe  and  the  saw,  philosophically. 

1S2.  Picture  oat  tho  chcDiicol  process,  and  effects  of  boiling,  baking,  and 
roasting. 

183.  Tlie  philosophy  of  prcscrA'ing  eggs  frttik  for  weeks  or  months — we  hav« 
here  the  i>orcs  in  the  shell— the  principle  of  evaporation  through  these  poroa — 
why,  when  long  kept  and  shaken,  they  may  give  a  rattling  noise.  Effect  of  stop- 
ping  up  the  pores  by  melted  butter,  lime,  etc. 

184.  EtTuct  of  snow  during  winter  on  the  surface  of  the  groimd,  and  on  plants. 

185.  Much  of  the  earth's  strata— mineral  ores  and  coal— are  placed  obliquelx, 
at  least  not  horizontally.    Is  this  an  advantage  or  disadvantage  to  man. 

ISO.  How  earth  and  moon  kept  in  their  orbits. 

187.  The  science  of  the  tides. 

188.  Trade  winds — how  regulated. 

180.  The  principle  of  tho  common  bellows. 

100.  Why  does  the  flame  of  a  candle  ascend — tho  philosophy  of  this. 

101.  Prove,  by  illustrations,  of  what  form  arc  the  particles  of  air  and  water. 
192.  The  use  of  the  root  of  a  tree,  shrub,  or  vegetable — with  their  comparaUtit 

aize  and  t»luipe  to  the  plant  itself. 

103.  Distinguitih  tho  difference  of  the  bills,  daws,  and  teeth  of  various  animali,. 
in  regard  to  their  mode  of  procuring  food. 

104.  The  philosophy  of  a  glass  being  apt  to  break  when  hot  water  is  suddeal/ 
poured  into  it. 

105.  The  principle  of  the  Lever,  in  its  simplest  operation. 

106.  What  is  electricity— how  produced— (sealing  wax— a  cat's  back  wtai 
nibbed  in  the  dark,  etc.) 

107.  Lightning — how  communicated — ^lightning-rod. 
10^.  The  electric  machine— its  construction  and  use. 

100.  The  best  mode  of  sweeping  a  floor  so  as  to  keep  down  dust. 

200.  Glass — of  what  formed— why  transparent— when  was  it  flret  used. 

2(n.  The  effect  of  rivera  as  leveling  agents.    Illustrate— the  Bhonc— Nile,  etc. 

202.  Why  do  rock  cuttings  in  railways  gradually  cnimble — (effect  of  air  and 
water.) 

203.  Picture  out  the  difference  between  thread  and  yam— how  made. 

204.  Why  is  sheep's  wool  more  elastic  than  cotton  wooL 
203.  What  is  smoke — The  philosophy. 

200.  Why  is  the  sea  not  increased  notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  water  thai 
runs  into  it. 

207.  The  atmosphere — what  is  it. 

208.  What  is  coid— where  found— in  what  form  are  the  strata  generally  found. 
Witdom. 

200.  In  placing  coals  for  a  brisk  or  a  slow  flre— picture  out  which  way  you  would 
place  the  strata  of  the  coal  for  cither. 

210.  Compare  weaving  and  sewing.  • 

211.  The  Ant— habits. 

212.  The  Beaver— habito. 

218.  Caterpillar— transformation. 
S14.  The  principJo  of  taming  water  Into  Btoam. 
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215.  The  comparative  nutriment  in  potato,  flour,  and  oatmc&l. 

216.  Picture  out  t)ic  principle  of  cngrufling. 

217.  Picture  out  the  ditfercnt  effcctd  of  a  screw  nail  and  a  common  nail. 

218.  Picture  out  the  ditfcrcnce,  if  any,  in  water  just  **como-u-boil,"  and  water 
that  lias  been  boiling  a  quarter  or  half-an-hour,  in  making  tea. 

219.  Compare  the  science  of  the  telescope  and  the  microscope. 

220.  The  philosophy  of  the  motion  of  the  eirculatmg  swing  in  the  play -ground, 
comparing  it  with  the  Bilting-awing,  and  their  elTect  on  health  (the  one  throw* 
the  blood  toward  the  head,  and  the  other  toward  the  feet.)  Gruvitution,  capillary 
attraction,  and  centrifugjd  and  centripetal  forces— all  involved  in  tliis. 

The  master  trainer  will  keep  steadily  in  view  that  crcry  point  of  re- 
search in  an  oral  training  lesson  has  its  less  or  more  mtiniate  associations 
with  other  points  in  science,  however  common  or  familiar  the  object — the 
hand,  eye,  and  tongue  with  the  brain — the  foot  with  the  knee — ^and  the 
vacuum  with  atmospheric  pressure,  as  in  "  The  Boy's  Sucl-ery*^  etc 

The  foregoing  points,  each  forming  a  training  gallery  lesson,  and  pictured  oat 
in  their  outlines  and  more  common  use«,  will  prepare  the  pupils  to  advance  slaj^e 
by  stage,  and  step  alter  step,  to  other  more  minute  practical  points. 

List  No.  III. — Senior  IhpnrtmenL 

The  following  has  been  gone  thnjugh  most  intelligently,  twice  or  thrice,  with 
•a  class  of  forty  pupils  (boys  and  girU.)  in  one  of  the  training  schools  in  Glasgow  :— 

Jfaiti-r — What  signified  by  the  tcnn — it«  general  laws  and  properties,  impene- 
trability, extension,  figure,  divisibility,  and  inertia — resolution  of  forces,  clc.vte. 

The  earth — Its  form— how  proved — measurement  and  magnitude — proportioiu 
of  land  and  water  on  its  surface.  Explanation  of  the  terms,  latitude,  longitude, 
equator,  eclipti<',  tropic,  arctic,  antarctic,  zones  and  poles,  horizon  and  cardinal 
points. 

Its  Motions — Tiif'ir  causes  and  cflTccts— the  altcmetion  of  the  seasons,  and  of 
day  and  night  with  evening  and  morning  twilight. 

Int'quaUfiis  of  the  Earth^s  *M/ya(Y— Mountains,  valleys,  table-lands,  and  plains 
under  the  various  names  of  blauos,  pampas,  savannahs,  prairies,  and  steppcK, 
with  their  properties  and  uses. 

Cau»e»  of  chaiuje  in  the  Earth'' «  surface— Cowl  insect — volcanoes,  active,  inter- 
mittent, imd  extinct — earthquakes — the  theory  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes, 
with  their  varieties  and  an  outline  of  the  volcanic  world,  with  the  changes  Ixinjf 
there  produced — detrition  of  rivers  and  their  deposits  in  lakes  and  scios— action 
of  tides — and  the  degradation  of  mountains  by  the  influences  of  frost,  air,  and 
water,  etc. 

VariHitA  of  Climate — In  difi*erent  latitudes  and  at  different  altitudes— in  the 
same  latitude  and  at  the  same  altitude— circumstances  affecting  it,  such  as  *oil, 
skelter,  inclination  of  the  land,  insular  or  continental  position,  proximity  to  frozen 
regions  of  arid  deserts,  etc.,  etc. 

Hirers — Their  origin,  iucrwisc,  and  destination — watershed  of  a  country— w by 
docs  the  middle  of  a  stream  move  more  rai*idly  tlian  the  sides — the  motion  of  % 
fluid  how  accelerated  in  a  confined  channel— whirlpools— rapids — cascades  tnd 
cataracts — how  tracing  the  direction  of  rivers  on  a  map  gives  the  inclination  of 
the  land— their  clas.sificution  as  to  leufjth — how  the  extent  of  their  course  gener- 
ally determines  as  to  their  being  navigable— streams,  temporary  and  perennial— 
the  properties  and  u»ca  of  fwer*. 

Lak€9 — Salt  and  freaVi — ^l\iu\T  vwtvoxja  cXssas.^^  «dl^  ^\^^^^\^\a^--"Css«v^  ^^^cics^K^Ma 
«od  iiBca. 
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Seas  and  Ocmm— Their  varieties  of  temperature  and  depth— adrontoges  derived 
from  the  sea — why  salt— why  in  constant  agitation. 

TFirf^r— Salt  and  fresh— why  former  more  buoyant  than  the  latter-why  some 
bodies  sink  and  others  swim— specific  gravity  of  bodies- mineral  waters— why 
purest  water  insipid— springs,  their  sources— permanent,  intermittent,  and  ther- 
mal springs — ^ancient  and  modem  modes  of  conducting  watci^— its  properties  and 
uses. 

7Y(/«9 — now  produced  and  regulated— phases  of  the  moon — eclipses  and  cansei 
— harvest  moon. 

CurrenU — In  the  ocean— polar,  equatorial,  contrary,  and  under-currcnts,  with 
examples,  and  how  proved  to  exist — how  temperatures  of  seas  thus  eflccted— how 
drift-wood,  seeds,  etc.,  thus  carried  unerringly  to  distant  shores. 

Atm(wp?i€re—lts  hight— its  composition— oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  car- 
bonic gusses — means  appointed  by  Providence  to  pre»er>*o  the  air  in  a  state  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  animal  life — whetlier  more  wholesome  to  have  growing  plants 
in  a  sitting  room  by  day  or  by  night— why  the  air  of  cities  more  impure  than  tliat 
of  the  countrj' — the  general  properties  of  air  and  its  important  uses  both  to  the 
animal  and  vegetable  creation — breathing  and  burning  compared— construction  of 
the  air-pump. 

J{f:(it — Natural  and  artificial- lotent  heat  made  manifest  by  friction,  percussion, 
com[»rcssion,  and  produced  chemically— spontaneous  combustion,  conduction,  dif- 
fusion, nidiution,  reflection,  and  absorption  of  heat — colors  which  absorb  and 
radiate  best— its  expansive  effects  on  various  bodies— on  the  air,  rarif^ing  it  and 
producing  currents  or  winds. 

ffV/i</*— Permanent,  periodical,  variable,  and  local,  how  accounted  for — whlri- 
winds  and  hurricanes — various  velocities,  temperature,  and  names  of  winds — why 
a  gnlc  in  winter  heovier  than  one  in  summer— uses  of  storms — application  of  the 
winds  by  man.  ^ 

EffecU  of  Htat  on  TT'cr^r— Producing  vapor — tendency  of  vapor  to  ascend— 
formation  of  clouds — condensation  of  vapor  by  cold— descent  of  rain — why  ia 
globules— formation  of  snow — why  white — of  hail,  of  fog,  of  dew,  and  of  hoar- 
frost—explanation of  the  forms  they  assume — the  rainbow — how  produced. 

Thermometer^  Barometer^  JHvin^-bell  and  Apparatu9^  Syphon^  Balloon,  and 
Water-pump — Principles  of  construction. 

DUtribution  on  the  Earth"*  surface  of  VeyddbUs,  Animals,  and  Man —  What  it 
meant  hy  an  Organic  and  what  hy  an  Inorganic  substance. 
Difference  between  a  Mineral,  a  IHant,  and  on  Animal. 
Ditttinctice  Characteristics  of  Man. 
Ificisions  and  identity  of  the  Human  Race. 
Wisdom  of  God  in  connecting  the  different  parts  of  Nature, 

Mineral  Kinodom — Mines  in  Great  Britain,  why  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
kingdom,  though  not  supplying  the  precious  metals — Iron— Tin — Copper— Lead — 
Mcrcur>'— Zinc — Silver— Gold— Platino — Sodium- Mognetic  Ore,  etc.,  with  their 
properties,  process  of  manufhcturc,  and  uses  to  mankind. 

Bocks — Different  formations,  granite,  limestone,  flint,  freestone,  slate,  alabaster, 
mica,  asbestos,  petrifactions  of  various  kinds,  and  a  few  of  the  more  common  and 
remarkable  crystals — clay  and  soil— fossil  remains  of  animals  and  plants,  etc. 

Coal—\\.A  formation — manner  of  deposit- varieties — association  with  iron  ore- 
manufacture  of  coal  gas— best  position  for  the  gas  works  of  a  city,  etc. 

Salt— Ah  found  in  mines,  and  manufactured  from  sea  water  or  salt  springs— Its 
general  distribution  in  nature,  and  valuable  qualities. 

Naphtha,  Nitre,  Tar,  etc.,  etc. 

Sulphur— Jta  projHsrt'wB,  and  in  what  kind  of  cownlnea  Xo\>ft  "^fnvcs^tJ^.^  tswxA* 

Vkoetablk  Kingdom — General  phyaiology  of  p\anl»^  tiq^aaftAQ  «sA  \«tt«ifcihiik^ 
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their  divUions— organs,  roots,  stems,  branches,  and  leaves,  with  their  Tanoiii 
functions — the  sap,  flower,  and  fruit — varieties  in  Uie  manner  of  the  growth  of 
trees— changes  of  vegetation,  with  the  varied  condition  of  cUmate — air  pbuiti, 
parasites,  moss,  fungi,  fern,  lichens,  sea- weed,  etc.,  etc. 

V^etabU  Productions— Uovr  those  of  hot,  cold,  and  temperate  conntries  maj 
flll  be  found  in  the  same  latitude — their  preservation,  and  the  various  natural 
agencies  contributing  to  their  diffusion,  as  the  currents  of  the  ocean,  winds,  and 
migratory  birds — man  a  voluntary  agent  in  effecting  the  same  object — adaptation 
of  food  plants  to  climate  reflecting  the  design  of  the  all-bountiful  Creator  as  to 
(be  diffusion  of  the  human  family. 

AiriMAL  KivoDou— Animal  life,  its  effects — divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom— 
the  integuments  of  the  animal  body— pores  and  their  uses — bones,  cartilage, 
muscles,  lungs,  heart,  and  vessels  of  the  human  body — respiration — circulation 
of  the  blood — why  wann  in  some  animals,  and  cold  in  others— blue  and  red  blood, 
how  those  colors  alternate — the  teeth- the  eye,  its  construction  and  adaptation  to 
the  wants  of  various  animals,  as  in  the  case  of  fish,  birds,  insects,  animals  of  the 
chase,  and  those  of  nocturnal  habits — organs  of  support  and  motion — animal 
mechanics — nervous  system— human  bruin,  its  protection  and  position,  and  its 
•izo  compared  with  that  of  other  animals — organs  of  sense  and  voice — difference 
in  the  form  of  man  and  that  of  other  animals— instinct  of  man  and  animals- 
clothing  of  man  and  otliur  animals,  that  best  suited  for  different  climates — effect! 
of  climate  upon  animal  clothing— uniform  heat  of  the  human  blood  in  all  lati- 
tudes, circumstances  accounting  for  the  same — change  of  food  and  clothing  re- 
quisite fur  various  seasons  and  situations — how  man  fitted  to  bo  an  inhabitant  of 
•11  climes — wherein  man  superior  to  the  animal  creation — reason — beauty  and 
perfection  of  mind  and  body — preservation  of  health,  influence  of  cold  upon  it, 
of  exercise  and  rest,  pure  air,  and  the  regulation  of  the  temper  and  passions— 
man^s  mental  and  moral  nature- his  high  responsibility. 

Miscellaneous  SvJbjecis, 

Attraction  of  Gravity  and  Cohesion — Chemical,  capillaiy,  magnetic,  and  elee- 
trical  attraction— attraction  which  all  masses  of  matter  have  for  each  othei^-diii- 
iutegrution  and  decomposition  of  bodies— their  integrant  and  constituent  parts- 
center  of  gravity— condition  of  standing  bodies — an  arch,  the  keystone,  etc— cen- 
trifugal and  centripetal  forces — pendulums,  principle  of  motion — various  kinds — 
adaptation  to  different  latitudes — influence  of  heat  and  cold  upon  them— mechani- 
cal powers— their  various  combinations  in  different  kinds  of  machinery — the  ad- 
vantages and  power  of  steam  in  working  the  same — principle  and  construction  of 
the  various  kinds  of  steam  engine  at  different  times  in  use,  and  of  that  at  present 
employed— invention  of  the  screw,  and  its  application  to  the  propelling  of  ships. 

i/c^rt<//#m— Discovery  of  the  magnetic  ore,  and  origin  of  the  name — its  pro- 
perties—power  of  communicating  its  ottractive  influence  without  loss  of  strength- 
different  modes  of  making  a  bar  magnet— discovery  of  its  polarity — its  earliest 
employment  as  an  indicator  of  the  cardinal  points — when,  how,  and  by  whom 
first  applied  to  navigation — construction  of  the  magnetic  mask  and  mariner's 
compass- deranging  influences  to  which  the  latter  is  subject — necessity  of  ad- 
justment, generally  afler  lengthened  voyages  or  long  detention  in  harbor— the 
earth  a  magnet— its  power  of  magnetizing  iron  fixed  in  contact  with  it  for  a 
lengthened  period,  as  iron  palings,  etc.  * 

Electricity— Yrom  what  substances  first  obtained,  whence  the  name — electrics 
•nd  non-electric.*' — various  means  of  collecting  it — electrical  conductors  and  non- 
conductors— insulators- Lcyden  jar— dischargers,  etc. — eloctrio  eel — prodnction 
of  electricity  by  the  eseape  ot  e^leuiw  \.\\tqv\\j\\  «l  wurrow  aperture — principle  and 
oonstruction  of  tlie  OTdinary  cVecUvcaX  \tv8.c\\\Tv<i^  wA  \il  ^^  Vi^x^^r^&Mteie 
■iAchinc-idemity  of  clcclricW.^  V\i\iV\g>xX.ivmtt->^v^V\s^%«iTA>x^Tv,^^^ 
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to  terminate  in  the  ground  and  generally  in  a  well— effect  of  the  flnid  when  dis- 
charged into  a  vegetable  or  animal-sunder,  how  produced — auroras  borealea  vel 
aostrales. 

Galvanism — ^Its  discoveiy,  and  the  origin  of  its  name — connection  between  gal- 
raniim,  electricity,  and  mognetiam — conntruction  and  principle  of  the  galvanie 
battery— conducting  of  gal vaniam — its  effect  upon  the  animal  body,  and  how  trana- 
mitted — its  application  as  a  medical'  agent— principle  and  arrangement  of  th« 
electric  telegraph. 

Sound— How  produced  and  conveyed — echoes — bells — speaking  tmmx>etA,  etc. 

7,*^ A/— Natural  and  artificial— effects  of  light  on  vegetation— various  sourcaa 
of  artificial  light— its  mode  of  traveling,  wherein  different  from  that  of  aound — 
refraction- colors— bleaching^rcflection — mirrors,  principles  and  construction  of 
plain  and  convex— concentration  of  heat  and  light — prisms,  burning  glasses  tele- 
scopes— the  daguerreotype. 

VtiUilaiion — Of  private  dwellings,  places  of  public  assemblage,  coal-pits,  etc., 
etc. — evils  of  bad  ventilation — fire-damp — drj'-rot,  how  originated,  the  cure — 
pontilence,  etc.,  etc.— Sir  II.  Davy's  safety  lamp,  principle  and  construction. 

Smoke — What  is  it — must  it  of  necessity  exist — why  it  ascends  the  chimney 
curling  in  its  ascent — wliat  becomes  of  it — what  is  meant  by  a  draught — why  do 
some  chimneys  smoke,  and  how  best  prevented— why  docs  a  paper  held  in  fVont 
of  a  fire  increase  its  intensity,  why  are  fires  and  stoves  placed  near  the  floor  and 
not  near  the  coiling — why  kept  black — how  heat  may  be  conveyed  iVom  one  apart- 
ment to  another  with  little  loss,  etc.,  etc. 

Ice — Process  of  congelation — why  ice  lighter  than  water— why  formed  on  th# 
surface  of  a  pond  and  not  at  the  bottom— why  shallow  water  fhiezes  sooner  than 
deep — why  water  pipes  liable  to  bunt  during  frost — use  of  frost  in  the  economy  of 
nature — icebergs— ice- islands— ice-flows— drift,  sliding,  creeping  and  ice  avalanch- 
oa— extraordinary  effects  of  the  last — snow  mountains  and  glaciers- lino  of  per-  * 
pctual  congelation. 

Boiling— Why  a  boiling  fluid  in  continual  ferment — why  heat  applied  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel — why  a  dense  fluid,  or  water  slightly  mixed  with  oil,  retains 
heat  longer  than  plain  water— why  hot  water  melts  salt,  sugar,  etc.,  sooner  than 
cold — the  best  method  of  melting  such  substances  as  sugar  in  a  liquid— the 
degree  of  heat  at  which  different  fluids  boil  at  the  level  of  tlie  sea— why  they  boil 
at  a  loss  degree  on  the  summit  of  moimtains— how  so  great  a  loss  of  heat  in 
cooking  at  such  an  altitude  as  the  Ilospice  of  St.  Bernard. 

Solar  System — Sun's  distance  fVom  the  earth— beneflcial  influence  upon  croa- 
tion — apparent  path— zodiac — tropics— nodes — solstices — aphelion  and  perihelion 
— why  sun*s  warmth  more  felt  in  northern  latitudes  when  the  earth  ia  in  aphe- 
lion— sun*s  eclipse,  equinoxes,  etc.,  etc. 

Moon*B  distance  from  the  earth — influence  on  the  sea — tides — ^lunar  eclipse,  etc 

Fixed  stars — ^planets — comets — polar  star- the  galaxy,  etc. 

A  class  that  has  been  carefully  conducted  through  such  a  list  of  sub- 
jects as  the  preceding,  will  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  more  consecutiTe 
course  with  advantage.  We  therefore  present  the  preceding  lists,  bj  no 
means  recommending  that  they  should  be  strictly  adhered  to,  but  that 
the  order  of  the  subjects  should  somewhat  vary  according  to  circum- 
stances.  Whatever  may  be  the  order,  however,  in  which  the  several  lea- 
sons  follow,  we  consider  that  to  more  advanced  pupils  a  proper  classifi- 
cation of  the  subjects  afterwards  will  prove  beneficial.  The  repetition  of 
a  lesson  under  the  same  head  is  no  objection  whatever^  as  it  is  im^ossi- 
Mo  to  exhMUBt  Mil  the  points  of  any  one  subject  V\\)i  70>itv%  ^Xi^^dxccu 
I7»e  tnUaer  will  therefore^  of  coarse,  acccrding  to  Hit  aytteia^t^rSM  vdAl 
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proceed  upon  the  previously  acquired  knowledge  which  he  ascertains  that 
his  pupils  possess. 

Technical  terms  employed  in  describing  the  Tarious  departments  of  na 
ture  and  art  are  acquired  to  a  large  extent  in  the  ordinary  process  of 
picturing  out  such  lessons,  and  thus  the  student  is  prepared  for  proceed- 
ing with  a  more  consecutive  and  extended  course — also  for  apprehending 
more  fully  the  phraseology  of  books  and  lectures  on  the  different  branches 
of  science. 

Each  of  the  preceding  points  may  be  pictured  out  as  a  Training  Gal- 
lery Lesson  in  school  on  Natural  Science  and  Common  Things,  and  may 
occupy  from  twenty  minutes  to  half-an-hour  daily. 

Thirty  years  ago,  so  far  as  we  know,  we  were  the  first  to  introduce 
Training  Lessons  on  Natural  Science  suited  to  ordinary  life  and  things. 
In  the  Model  Schools  of  this  Normal  Seminary,  it  has  been  the  practice 
Hsver  since.  The  students  have  also  been  trained  to  practice  it  in  the 
various  schools  to  which  they  were  appointed.  The  liberty  of  doing  so, 
however,  has  not  always  been  granted  by  Directors,  who  themselves  had 
not  been  so  instructed  and  trained.  I  trust  this  thoroughly  intellectual, 
and  highly  useful  practical  principle  will  now  be  more  heartily  and  sys- 
tematically followed  in  our  schools  and  colleges  than  it  has  hitherto 
been. 

The  simple  reading  of  some  point  in  Natural  Science— a  few  only  of 
which  arc  to  be  found  in  school-books,  and  from  which  the  teacher  may 
put  a  few  questions  on  the  facts  stated,  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  a 
clear  and  edequate  perception  of  the  subject.  Questioning,  it  is  evident, 
amounts  merely  to  an  examination — not  training ; — and  is  not  an  addi- 
tion to  the  knowledge  already  possessed  by  tho  pupils.  It  exercises 
their  memory  of  facts,  but  does  not  prepare  their  minds  to  draw  the 
lesson  or  give  the  deduction.  Besides,  no  extract  on  science  in  a  school- 
book  can  convey  one-tenth  of  the  knowledge  that  may  be,  and  actually 
is  comiuunicated  by  a  practical  schoolmaster  during  an  Oral*  TnuDing 
licsson.  Sections  III.  and  IV.  present  the  theory  of  the  principle — Sect- 
ion V.  the  practical  working. 

Be  content  with  analyzing,  illustrating,  and  thus  picturing  out  in  words 
to  the  mtiid^s  e^c  of  your  pupils,  one  point  at  a  time  thoraughly^  rather 
than  several  points  ivipcrfcclly.  Condescend  to  use  their  simple  words 
in  the  first  instance,  and  rise  progressively  to  the  use  of  more  complex 
terms — each  term  being  pictured  out  to  the  understanding  before  being 
used.  Do  not  forget  to  invert  the  sentences  in  the  progress  of  the  lesson 
which  you  accept  as  correct  answers,  forming  one  or  two  ellipses;  yoa 
may  then  demand  and  expect  a  simultaneous  answer  from  every  child  ia 
the  gallery. 

*  Wheu  we  «ay  Gallery  (Lcfifon)  we  mean  this.    Alttiough  Ihe  Trminin;  Lewuu  to  on* 

pupil  is  (he  Kame  ao  to  fifty  or  i\  huiidrt-d,  yet  the  conducting  of  it  with  one  is  lirMfflkieal 

I7ian  with  five— five  a\so  \«  (\fCK\«>A\v  \<:»  ^«  \\\k\\  >«\Vi\  iEv^'j  .«.tl«lng:  from  the  tympmikf  tf 

9umheT0  (see  Chap.  XI. :)  mm\  fi(\^  c«v\  tiov  V»«  %q  to\\NVD\*v\Vj  «M^«&\Bt  ^'^ws' 

rarietj  of  initructtoa  and  Iraiumi  m  \a  *.  G^VV«n 
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Many  persons  object  to  the  Training  System  because  they  find  it  can 
not  be  adopted  at  once,  by  a  highly-educated  individual,  having  read  a 
treatise  on  the  subject,  or  having  observed  the  practice  in  a  Model  School. 
We  arc  not  acquainted  with  any  art  that  can  be  so  adopted,  without 
training.  Most  certainly  this  system  of  cultivating  the  whole  child,  in 
his  threefold  capacity,  can  not  Intellectually,  even  we  can  not  Every 
one  must  train  himself  by  a  long,  or  be  trained  by  masters  by  a  much 
tihorter  process.  "Who  is  it  that  can  write,  read,  fence,  ride,  compose  an 
esi^ay,  or  preach,  without  previous  preparation  or  practice  ?  Who  can 
make  a  shoe,  or  watch,  or  a  steam  engine,  without  training  ? 

Tlu  Human  Body  and  its  Health, 

• 

In  conducting  training  lessons  on  various  portions  of  The  Huham 
Body,  and  their  relation  to  IIkalth,  the  lessons  must  not  be  too  minute 
or  complicated  at  the  first,  but  simply  outlines  of  their  various  forms  and 
obvious  uses,  also  the  natural  dependence  of  one  upon  the  other — words 
alone  may  convey  to  children  a  sufficient  idea  of  these  relations,  witlwut 
th€  2frescntatio?i  of  any  human  il'eUton.  The  minute  points  of  analysis 
may,  and  should  be  left,  to  subsequent  and  professional  study. 

As  each  child  visibly  has  Head,  Arms,  Legs,  Eyes,  Ears,  Ankles, 
Wrists,  Hands,  etc.,  and  may  also  have  had  a  lesson  on  the  circulation  of 
juices  in  plants — without  the  presentation  of  a  brain,  skull,  heart,  foot, 
lungs,  liver,  etc. — the  actions  of  each,  and  their  relation  to  each  other, 
may  be  easily  pictured  out  in  words  by  a  trained  schoolmaster  or  mis- 
tress, assisted  by  the  blackboard. 

In  order  that  the  young  mind  may  not  be  tired  or  disgusted  by  too 
consecutive  a  course  of  secular  lessons,  just  do  as  in  Bible  training — vary 
the  subjects  daily.  Thus,  one  lesson  on  the  human  body  may  be  taken 
up  weekly,  and  the  remaining  four  lessons  per  week  as  part  of  the  after- 
noon exercises,  on  some  point  of  the  various  subjects  of  natural  and 
economic  science. 

At  cayh  point  of  any  lesson,  not  merely  on  the  physiology  of  the  hu- 
man body,  and  its  relations  to  health,  but,  as  much  as  possible,  at  the 
close  of  every  lesson  on  natural  or  philosophical  science,  let  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  great  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things  be  brought 
out  from  the  pupils  by  the  trainer,  and  in  such  language  as  is  actually 
within  their  attainments. 

1.  HEAD — Bring  out  from  your  pupils — The  brain  as  the  scat  of  thought,  with 
all  the  other  obvious  part«,  such  us — '.yes,  cars,  nose,  mouth,  t^jcth,  skull,  etc, 
with  sionic  of  their  urtos.  This  as  a  first  stajje—particular  parts  during  subso- 
quent  lessons,  and  at  different  times,  as  may  be.  If  too  minute,  the  children  will 
get  tired,  and  even  disg-jsted  with  the  course. 

2.  TRFNK  OF  THE  BODY— The  most  simple  outlines  of  the  uses  of  the 
spine  and  backbone,  ribs,  chest,  heart,  stomach,  bowels,  muscles  or  flesh,  ski:-, 
nails. 

8.  LEGS— Picture  out  the  most  obvious  formation  aT\d\xs^<»  ot  >\\^i\\Tc^%  t^N^ 
smd  bfJow  the  knee — bones,  muscles,  sinews,  skin,  knt^u-^omXA^  ttx[!li\«^-Vi\sX^V)n»\i^ 
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with  heel,  toes,  etc.  The  simplo  outlines  of  their  most  apparent  nses  indiTiduaiiy 
and  relatively. 

4.  ARMS— Single  bone  above,  and  double  below  the  elbow— Why?  Elbow- 
joint,  wriat — union  with  hand. 

5.  HAND— Formation— Bring  out,  by  familiar  illustrations,  the  maneloui 
windom  in  the  formation  of  the  thumb,  and  different  sizes,  lengths,  and  position 
of  the  fingers,  and  the  use  of  the  hand  as  a  whole. 

6.  EYE— The  trainer  will  bring  out,  during  the  first  lesson,  from  the  children- 
whore  placed— in  a  sort  of  socket,  surrounded  by  bone,  and  even  partially  pro- 
tected by  the  nose  from  injurj'  by  a  blow — of  course  more  tender  than  even  it; 
uses  of  eyebrows,  eyelids,  eyelashes,  general  form,  having  white  sides  and  daA 
center,  called  the  pupil  or  apple  of  the  eye,  by  which  we  see.  The  center  more 
easily  injured,  and  therefore  partially  protected  by  the  wliite  side,  where  sand  or 

.dust  is  more  generally  received  than  in  the  middle  of  the  eyeball,  which  is  the 
organic  point  of  sight.  Having  proceeded  thus  far  with  the  outlines,  a  second 
lesson  may  be  conducted  on  the  various  portions  of  the  eye — Wisdom. 

7.  INTERNAL  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  EYE— Impression  of  objection 
the  retina,  vision,  optic  nerve,  etc. 

8.  EARS — Use,  form,  nature  and  use  of  the  parts  outride,  and  could  they  be 
better  or  more  easily  placed  in  the  head,  or  elsewhere  ?  Ulustratc  the  wisdom  of 
their  position,  shape,  etc. — then  internal  constniction. 

9.  HAIR  ON  HEAD — How  grows,  how  colored — use  in  all  climates. 

10.  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD— in  veins  and  arU^ries— uses. 

11.  THE  HEART— Its  action— vitality— sensitiveness.  The  mere  outlines 
during  the  first  training  lesson.  Ample  opportunities  are  afforded  during  other 
lessons  on  the  connection  of  the  heart  and  liver,  etc.,  of  bringing  out  more  minnte 
points,  and  action. 

12.  LUNGS — Picture  out  the  action  of  the  air  on  them,  and  then  to  whole  life 
of  the  body — effect  on  the  blood  of  the  decomposition  of  the  wr — what  portion 
of  the  air  is  repelled — what  portion  is  retained,  necessary,  and  conducive  to  life 
and  health. 

13.  THE  LIVER— The  outlines  of  its  action— blood  vessels — and  marvelous 
construction. 

14.  STOMACH,  BOWELS— Deposit  for  food— digestion  necessary  for  life  and 
iiealth — attention  to  what  we  eat  and  drink  necessary — and  that  the  bowels  be 
kept  in  a  proper  state,  free  from  extremes.  • 

15.  NERVES — Where  placed — terminating  generally  in  the  brain — feeling  of 
pain  and  pleasure  through  them — nerves  in  fingers,  tongue,  nose,  etc.,  may  be 
brought  out  £h)m  the  children  as  examples  (in  their  own  terms.) 

16.  NOSE — Nerves — important  use  of  the  sense  of  smelling — fiiniiliarly  illus- 
trated. 

17.  TONGUE — Bringing  out  its  connection  with  the  palate,  throat,  etc.,  and 
through  the  quantity  of  nerves  in  this  organ,  its  great  importance,  in  the  use  of 
food  and  drink. 

18.  THE  HUMAN  BRAIN— Its  position  and  protection. 

19.  PERSPIRATION,  SENSIBLE  AND  INSENSIBLE— Through  what  me- 
dium— for  what  purposes.  ^ 

20.  Picture  out  the  different  effects  on  the  human  body  of  too  little  and  too 
much  exercise. 

21.  The  philosophy  of  waH\V\T\;i^  \.V\o  «V\u  ot  ^<i^\v^Aft\i^i^>s>«wl  vU  «ffoctoii 
lieoltli.    Give,  or  bring  oul  iWuaUuWoua. 
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S8.  The  effect  on  health  of  ileepizig  in  a  Bmall,  ill-ventilated  room.  The  philo- 
sophy of  this,  with  facts. 

S8.  Picture  out  whether  it  is  preferable  for  health  to  have  our  bed  placed  near 
to  the  ceiling,  or  near  the  floor,  or  where. 

24.  Picture  out — ^Wh j  we  are  apt  to  catch  cold  after  our  hair  is  cut 

25.  The  effect  of  tight  Mcintosh  or  water-proof  clothes  upon  health. 

26.  Bring  out  scientifically  the  effect  of  cold  feet  upon  health. 

27.  Whether  is  white  or  black  woolen  cloth  the  warmer  in  winter. 

28.  Illustrate  the  effect  of  square  and  rounded  shoulders — also  tight-ladng  on 
health. 

29.  In  bathing  or  washing  the  body — Picture  out  the  effects  of  the  cold  water 
being  applied,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  head  or  to  the  feet. 

80.  In  what  state  should  we  use  a  cold  bath— cold,  warm,  relaxed  from  fatigue, 
or  how — (^Too  cold  or  too  hot  dangerous.) 

81.  Application  of  wine  to  medicinal  purposes. 

32.  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  AIRING  A  ROOM— If  by  a  window— top,  hot- 
torn,  or  how. 

38.  DIGESTION— Effect  of  eating  slowly  or  quickly. 

84.  The  philosophy  of  mastication — varied  uses  of  the  teeth,  names,  etc 

85.  Picture  out  the  causes  and  prevention  of  toothache. 

86.  Bring  out  the  philosophy  of  whether  an  invalid  is  more  apt  to  catch  cold  by 
sitting  in  front  or  at  one  side  of  the  fire — supposing  the  doors  and  windows  of  the 
room  arc  properly  placed. 

7^4  trainer  ivill  remember  that  no  one  organ  Handt  alone,  httt  has  others  associa^ 
ted  with  it — which,  of  course,  trill  be  attended  to  in  the  progress  o/ths  lesson^ 
The  hand,  with  the  arm,  elbow,  wrist,  etc.,  and  all  with  the  brain. 

If  all  dosses  of  the  community,  in  town  and  country,  were  trained 
from  infancy  to  a  knowledge  of  Natural  Science  in  common  things,  as  %  ' 
part  of  their  school  education,  what  additional  health  and  comfort  would 
not  mankind  experience,  especially  in  towns.  The  better  arrangement 
of  streets  and  squares— common  sewers-- chimneys  for  smoke — ventila- 
tion of  houses — economy  in  fuel — "eatables  and  drinkables** — Tcntila- 
tion  and  heating  of  churches  and  halls  for  public  assemblies.  Should 
architects  and  overseers  even  be  un)icquainted  with  the  natural  and 
proper  mode  of  arranging  any  particular  matter,  some  of  the  workmen 
80  trained  no  doubt  would  suggest  the  idea. 

Many  of  the  letsons  which  appear  in  these  Lists  might  perhap$  he  better 
and  more  easily  pictured  out  teith  the  children  if  subdivided  into  ttso  or 
three  parts. 

Very  many  of  the  minute  yet  essential  practical  parts  of  science,  appli- 
cable to  common  life  and  things,  the  teacher  will  only  gradually  acquire 
for  himself,  during  the  process  of  picturing  out  the  daily  training  lessons. 
Those  who  have  passed  through  an  extended  University  course  of  Natural 
Philosophy  confess  this  to  be  their  experience. 
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ApparaiuSj  Diagrams^  etc 

A  trainer,  possessing  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Natural  Science,  mMf 
have  an  opportunity,  in  conducting  his  pupils  through  these  sevend 
courses,  of  rendering  the  subjects  doubly  interesting,  by  means  of  simple 
apparatus  of  no  very  expensive  kind,  and  of  giving  much  useful  instruc- 
tion illustrative  of  every-day  life.  We  strongly  recommend,  therefore, 
that  where  funds  can  be  procured,  every  juvenile  and  senior  school  be 
provided  with  a  few  or  more  of  such  articles  as  are  enumerated  at  the 
close  of  this  chapter;  but  we  consider,  at  the  same  time,  that  these 
should  only  be  obtained  and  added  to,  as  the  acquirements  of  the  par- 
ticular school  may  suggest,  lest  expense  be  incurred  in  the  purchase  of 
things  which  the  master  might  not  be  able  to  turn  to  good  account  In 
such  matters  very  much  indeed  depends  on  his  own  ingenuity  in  devw- 
ing  interesting  and  profitable  experiments  and  such  as  he  can  render 
perfectly  intelligible  to  his  class,  and  use  also  as  a  basis  in  explaining  the 
various  phenomena  of  nature — much,  likewise,  depends  upon  his  dexter- 
ity in  the  various  manipulations,  and  in  the  improvement  and  repair  of 
his  apparatus.  Whilst  such  appliances,  however,  are  valuable  assistants, 
they  are  by  no  means  indispensable.  On  the  intelligent  and  palpable 
picturing  out  of  the  particular  subject  in  words  mainly  depend  the  suc- 
cess of  the  lesson.  Devoid  of  this,  apparatus  and  experiments,  as  well 
as  objects,  may  serve  for  show,  but  answer  little  if  any  practical  purpose. 
Students  complain  that  they  can  not  find  books  on  science  and  the  arts 
from  which  they  can  derive  a  knowledge  of  the  points  required  to  be 
pictured  out  in  the  daily  training  lessons,  without  an  extent  of  reading 
which  they  can  not  accomplish,  and  a  variety  of  voluminous  works  which 
are  beyond  their  reach.  They  also  equally  complain  that  while  Bible 
Commentaries  in  general  give  a  good  doctrinal  or  practical  lesson,  yet 
they  do  not  present  the  natural  picture,  or  analysis  of  the  emblem,  on 
which  the  lesson  rests,  so  uniformly  presented  in  the  Bible  itself. 

Our  answer  is  this,  bring  up  the  children  to  your  own  attainments, 
whatever  these  may  be,  tchich  the  system  of  conunvnicati^m  enahlea  y<m 
to  do^  and  that  will  be  greatly  higher  than  any  class  of  children  that  may 
be  placed  under  your  charge ;  and  you  and  they,  by  this  exercise,  will 
mutually  acquire  a  power  of  analyzing  terms,  and  picturing  out  ideas, 
that  will  render  folio  volumes  less  and  less  necessary.  Your  own  mental 
powers  will  get  so  sharpened  up  as  to  analyze  more  and  more  easily  dur- 
ing the  ordinary  process  of  reading  such  books  as  are  within  your  reach, 
which,  coupled  with  the  increased  power  of  observation  that  practice 
bestows,  will  enable  you  to  rise  to  a  hight  of  knowledge,  certainly  as  high 
as  can  be  demanded  in  any  initiatory,  juvenile,  or  senior  elementary 
school. 

Instftutions  for  the  Deap  and  Dumb. — In  institutions  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  the  idea  uniformly  must  accompany  the  term,  otherwise  the 
pupils  can  not  advance  one  step.  Hence  the  surprising  substantiality  in 
the  knowledge  acquired  by  lYies^i  \u\.cT<i^\ATv^  Mtvlw\.\i\!i».\j^.    U  would  b« 
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well  were  every  master  to  adopt  this  natural  process  with  ordinary  pupils 
who  are  not  deprived  of  such  organs  of  acquiring  information. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  of  Glasgow,  with  its  accomplished 
teacher  and  superintendent,  Mr.  Anderson,  at  its  head,  we  would  recom- 
mend as  an  excellent  model  of  intellectual,  religious  and  moral  training 
to  students ;  having  in  view  the  conducting  of  ordinary  schools,  with 
pupils  perfect  in  all  their  faculties. 

Simple  Apparatus  for  a  Senior  or  Juvenile  School 

We  now  append  a  brief  list  of  apparatus  which  may  be  rendered  highly 
useful  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  instruction  is  not  in  the  in- 
struments themselves.  Many  other  things  too  tedious  to  enumcrato 
might  bo  added,  but  they  will  not  fail  to  suggest  themselves  to  a  school- 
trainer  as  he  proceeds  : — 

A  gutta  percha  tube,  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  long,  fitted  to  show  how 
water  seeks  its  level,  and  how  sound  can  bo  more  readily  conducted  than 
through  the  air. 

A  glass  tumbler,  containing  about  sixteen  ounces,  and  graduated  so  as 
to  explain  liquid  weights  and  measures.  It  will  also  serve  to  illustrate  the 
principle  of  thfe  Diving-Bcll — the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere— oxygen  as 
a  supporter  of  combustion,  and  the  amount  of  it  existing  in  a  certain 
volume  of  common  air,  etc.,  etc. 

A  Florence  flask  and  spirit  lamp,  to  illustrate  the  diffusion  of  heat  in  a 
liquid — expansion  of  water  by  heat — formation  of  vapor — process  of 
ebullition — how  water  rises  into  a  vacuum — the  principle  of  Savory's 
engine,  etc. 

A  water-hammer,  to  explain  how  bodies  would  fall  in  vacuo, 

A  glass  globe,  with  a  tube  attached,  and  a  small  aperture  below,  for 
illustrating  the  principle  on  which  a  liquid  flows  from  a  cask  and  water 
from  springs,  etc.,  etc. 

A  glass  syphon — a  water-pump  model — ^an  air  syringe  and  a  water 
syringe. 

A  few  glass  tubes  of  various  diameters  and  lengths,  and  some  hermeti- 
cally sealed  at  one  end,  fitting  them  to  illustrate  capillary  attraction — tho 
simplest  construction  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer^ — glass-blowing — 
the  development  of  electricity  by  simple  means — and  the  producing  of 
musical  notes  by  means  of  an  ignited  jet  of  hydrogen  gas,  etc.,  etc 

A  barometer  and  thermometer  consisting  simply  of  the  tubes  filled 
with  mercury,  and  a  graduated  card. 

A  differential  thermometer  or  pulse-glass — a  prism. 

A  gonigraph — a  Guntcr's  chain — a  tape-line — ^a  yard  rule. 

A  horseshoe  magnet  and  a  couple  of  bar  magnets. 

A  magnetic  needle  balanced  on  a  simple  stand.* 

*  Such  an  arraiifsement  is  much  superior  to  a  regularly  fitted  Mariner's  Compasa.    It  iUua 
tratcs  the  principle  and  use  of  the  Compass,  and  serves  for  many  other  purposes  in  lenou 
OA  Mafnetism. 
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A  magnetic  and  an  index  needle  arranged  on  opposite  ades  of  a  wooden 
dial,  to  illustrate  the  working  of  the  electric  telegraph. 

An  electric  machine  with  Leyden  jars,  dischargers,  insulated  stool  and 
the  different  articles  requisite  to  the  performance  of  a  rarietj  of  experi- 
ments with  the  machine. 

A  microscope — an  air-pump. 

A  magic-lantern. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  articles,  and  where  many  of  them  are  not 
available,  diagrams,  of  which  there  are  now  a  great  Tariety  published  it 
cheap  rates,  including  sections  of  steam  engines,  and  other  ouushinerj, 
would  be  of  great  service.  Prints  in  natural  history,  animate,  and  in- 
animate, are,  of  course,  always  useful. 

Every  trainer  should  provide  himself^  at  all  events,  with  geological 
gpecimcns  from  the  particular  neighborhood  in  which  he  is  located — 
with  a  variety  of  dried  plants — and  with  fossils  and  petrifactions  where 
practicable;  and  likewise  encourage  his  pupils  in  making  similar 
collections. 
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or  TUX 
HOME  AND  COLONIAL  INFANT  AND  JUVENILE  SCHOOL  SOCIETY. 


The  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  and  Juvenile  Sdiool  Society,  under  whoM 
anspices  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools  described  below  are  conducted,  wn 
founded  in  1836,  and  has  since  tliat  time  educated  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand teachers  for  Infant  and  Juvenile  Schools.  The  Committee  in  theii 
first  Report,  made  in  February,  1837.  state  \yiih  much  force  tlie  reaflooi 
that  suggested  the  formation  of  the  Society.  *'  The  Committee  may  witli- 
out  fear  of  contradiction  assort,  that  few  situations  in  life  require  so  mudl 
discretion,  so  much  energy,  so  much  tenderness,  so  much  self-control,  aiiA 
love,  as  tiiat  of  a  teacher  of  babes ;  that  to  guide  and  govern  an  infant* 
ichool  well  calls  for  wisdom  to  discern,  versatility  to  modify,  firmness  to 
persevere,  judgment  to  decide ;  and  they  may  add  that  no  uneducated  or 
undisciplined  mind  can  supply  the  incessant  care,  the  watchful  diligouo6| 
the  unwearied  patience  necessary  to  manage  young  Qhildren." 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  was  to  rcduot 
Infant  instruction  to  a  system,  the  necessity  for  wliich  must  have  beoft 
obvious  to  all  who  have  observed  the  trifling  desultory  way  in  which  infant 
schools  were  too  often  conducted  by  untrained  teachers.  For  this  purpose 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  found  a  model  infant-school,  and  also  to  pre- 
pare a  set  of  text-books  for  the  use  of  teachers.  Both  these  objects  were 
carried  out,  and  the  Society  having  constantly  kept  in  view  the  necessity  of 
improving  their  system,  now  possess  an  admirable  Model  Infant  School, 
a  Juvenile  School  for  children  between  six  and  ten  years,  in  which  the 
plan  adpoted  with  the  infants  is  carried  out  in  its  development  with 
those  of  riper  years ;  and  have  published  a  series  of  text-books  for  the 
use  of  infant-teachers,  obviously  drawn  up  with  the  utmost  care,  aiii 
excellently  fitted  for  the  purpose  in  view. 

The  establishment  is  located  in  Grays  Inn  Road,  and  contains  accom- 
modation for  a  Model  Infant  School  for  children  between  the  ages  of  t\\x» 
and  six  ;  for  a  Juvenile  Model  School  for  children  between  the  age  of  six 
and  sixteen,  and  for  sixty  persons  sent  to  be  traiiied  as  teachers.  The  follow- 
ing documents,  published  by  the  Society,  exhibit  the  qualifications  of  candi* 
datcf,  and  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  both  the  Model  School,  and 
the  Training  Department. 

QitaiiJicalionM  of  Candidates  who  enter  the  InxtUntion  to  be  recmnmended  by  thi 
Committee  to  ScJioolt,  and  tfie  Conditions  under  which  they  are  adtnitted. 

The  Committee  receive  into  their  Institution,  in  Gray's  Inn  Rood,  near  King^ 
Cross  for  a  limited  period,  persons  either  dcsiruus  to  enter  for  the  first  time  upon 
the  work,  or  those  who,  liaving  engaged  m  it,  feel  their  ovm  deficiency,  and  are 
anxious  for  impruvement 

Li  order  to  prevent  disappointment  and  mi^takcis  the  Committee  think  it  ncca^ 
tary  to  state  what  tliey  consider  the  necessary  qualifications  of  camUdatet^  andUM^ 
conultioos  under  whicli  they  are  received. 

29 
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Qttali/ieation*, — 1.  Reliffiotu  and  Moral  Principlei. — As  the  prinmrj  object  of 
•arly  euucatioii  is  to  cultivate  religions  principles  and  raoml  scntiineots ;  to  awiken 
tlie  tender  mind  to  a  sense  of  its  evil  dispositions  and  habitual  failings,  befiire  it  is 
become  callous  by  its  daily  intercourse  with  vice ;  and  to  lead  it  to  that  Saviour 
who  so  tenderly  received  such  little  ones,  and  blessed  them ;  to  accustom  them  to 
trace  tlie  hand  of  their  heavenly  Father  in  his  works  of  providence  aud  grace;  and 
to  be  impressed  with  the  truth  that  his  eye  is  ever  upon  tlieiu ;  since  such  is  the 
primary  object,  an  object  which  if  unattenipted,  early  education  is  valueless;  the 
Committee  consider  that,  in  addition  to  an  unimpeacliable  aud  moral  diancter, 
decided  piety  is  indispensable,  and  that  witliout  it  uo  teacher  can  be  fitted  fur  the 
Vork. 

2.  Xntural  Disposition  and  Abilities. — Tliere  are  certain  qualifications  of  tern- 

•per  li>oked  for  in  tlic  teacher  of  young  cliildren.     Tlic  power  of  sympathy  is  felt  by 

ail,  but  its  effect  u|)on  children  is  almost  incalculable ;  on  this  account  an  animated 

lively  manner,  tempered  by  self-possession,  and  a  cheerful  pfood  humor,  combined 

"with  gentle  firmness,  arc  very  important     To  these  should  be  added,  that  natural 

loudness  for  children  which  leads  to  a  partici|nition  in  all  their  httle  pleasures  and 

pains,  and  bears  patiently  with  then*  intirmities  and  ill  humors.     It  is  also  particu- 

Lirly  necessary  that  infant  school  teachers  should  possess  an  aptitude  to  teaeli,the 

'ability  of  drawing  out  and  directing  the  iKJwers  of  children,  a  quickness  of  p*T«*p- 

•  tion  to  see  the  effect  of  tlie  instruction  they  are  giving,  and  a  readiness  hi  availing 
.themselves  of  accidental  circumstances  to  awaken  moral  sentiment,  or  draw  out 

•onio  intellectual  faculty. 

Acquirements. — It  would  be  desirable  that  a  candidate  sliould  be  able  to  read,  to 
write  a  tolerable  hand,  to  sing,  should  know  the  simple  rules  of  aritlmietic,  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  Word  of  God,  and  possess  some  information  m  granmiar,  geo- 
graphy, and  natural  history. 

'  It  will  be  seen  that  they  think  the  office  of  teacher  requires  certain  indispenfable 
natural  qualifications  and  some  attainments;  and,  having  this  opinion,  the  Commit- 
tee would  earnestly  entreat  those  interested  in  the  cause  of  early  education  to 
patronize  only  suih  persons  as  their  judgment  can  fully  approve,  every  facility  for 
"tlic  improvement  of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  tlie  work  beu^  now  afforded 
on  re:isonable  tenns. 

Conditions. — I.  The  Committee  receive  candidates  in  the  first  instance  on  proba> 
tion ;  and  on  or  l)efore  the  t^xpiration  of  a  month,  their  qualifications  are  reported 
on  by  the  sui^erintendent  in  communication  with  the  master  of  tlie  model  schoc^; 
and  if  the  report  be  satisfactory,  they  are  allowed  to  continue ;  if  not,  they  leave 
the  Institution. 

2.  All  eandiclatos  who  are  to  be  recommended  to  sch(H)ls  arc  to  remain  twenty- 
limr  weeks  in  the  house,  and  the  Committee  can  not  receive  anv  who  will  not  come 
in  for  that  time.  The  wives  of  married  candidates  remain  such  time  as  the  Com- 
mittee  decide  in  each  ca<e,  if  they  can  not  remain — as  it  is  mudi  to  be  desired  that 
Uiey  should — the  whole  time. 

•  3.  The  charge  is  reduced  to  Is.  a  week,  making  £8  8«.  for  the  twenty-four  wceks^ 
•which  includes  every  exi)ense,  except  washing. 

4.  jVLirried  m<>n  are  now  admitted  to  be  trained  as  teachers  of  juvenile  schools^ 
without  their  wives,  on  the  above  terms,  \\z.  7*.  a  week,  for  twenty-four  weekn^ 
Ending  their  own  lodgings. 

6.  Unmarried  men  are  not  trained  in  the  Institution. 

6.  Six  young  females,  not  exceeding  seventeen  years  of  age,  are  received  as  pupil 
teachers  for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  according  to  their  age,  at  an  aimiial  cliai^  of 
£25,  wliich  includes  washing  and  books. 

.  7.  The  admission  of  ti'achei-s  for  short  periods  having  been  found  very  inconveni- 
ent to  tiie  arrangements  of  the  Institution,  and  attended  witli  comparatively  httle 
benefit,  the  Conmiittee  do  not  receive  teachers  for  less  th:m  six  weeks,  unless  tlicy 
have  actually  tlic  care  of  schooU,  and  are,  in  consequence,  miable  to  remain  for  thai 
time. 

8.  Tlie  return  of  teachers  to  the  Institution  contributing  greatly  to  their  improve- 
ment, the  Committee  agree  to  allow  all  teachers  who  luive  been  regularly  trained 
there  to  re-enter  for  one  month,  at  a  charge  of  £1  only,  or  six  weeks  for  £1  10«, 
Mother  the  money  is  paid  by  \\io  \.etk,0[ier&  oi  It^xsi  ^1\quI  funds. 
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CouBO  of  ImTKVcnox  for  the  Teachers  in  training  at  the  Home  and  OoumtAM, 

Infant  and  Juvenile  School  Society. 

L  ScEiPTUEE. — ^Tlie  authenticity  of  tlie  Bible  and  the  evidences  of  ChristiMiity; 
a  general  view  of  the  different  books  of  tlie  Bible ;  a  doily  Scripture  text  with  rm 
marks,  chiefly  of  a  practical  nature ;  instruction  in  the  most  important  doctrines  ni 
tlic  Bible  to  promote  real  religion,  the  lessons  espednlly  beariug  upon  the  dutits 
and  trials  of  teacheni. 

II.  WniTiNo  AND  Spelling.  "*■ 

in.  Language. — Qraramor;  etymology;  compositioa 

I V.  Number. — Mental  arithmetic ;  cipliering. 

V.  Fouir. — Lines  and  angles;  Bupcrhcies;  Holids. 

VI.  Natural  Historv. — Mammals;  birds;  plants. 

VIL  Elementary  Drawing. — For  the  cultivation  of  taste  and  invention;  as  tm 
imitative  art 

VI IL  Vocal  Music — Singing;  the  notation  of  music 

IX  GEOGRAriiY. — A  general  view  of  the  world;  England  and  its  colooiet; 
Palciitine. 

X.  Objects. — Tlie  parts,  qualities,  and  uses  of  common  objects;  the  esiimtuJ 
properties  of  matter. 

XL — Educvtional  Lessons. — Principles  of  education  w  founded  on  the  natnra 
of  ciiildren ;  on  the  government  of  children,  and  mond  training ;  on  subjects  for 
IcssoiH ;  ou  graduated  instruction ;  on  metliods  of  teaching ;  un  writing  and  giviiV 
le»«oiw. 

XIL  Physical  Exercises. 

First  or  Lowest  Class. — Six  We^ks. 

The  itndents  in  this  clans  are  chiefly  occupied  in  receiving  instraction  for  their  own 
mrnt,  with  a  view  to  their  future  traiuing. 
H.   M.  Moming, 

8    15.  The  baRinew  o(  the  day  in  commenced  with  a  text  from  Scri{itan>,  and  remarics.    Tkii  li 
followed  by  an  educational  motto,  setting  forth  Mine  priucjple  or  practice  of  «di     '*  ~ 
on  which  a  few  remarlu  are  altfo  made. 
8    W.  A  leneon  on  Scripture. 

0    15  Practice  in  linking  piecet  from  ^'  Hymni  and  Poetry.'' 
0    A).  A  leuon  on  object*,  or  the  properties  of  matter. 
10    30.  Recreation. 

10  45.  ObMrving  a  leMon  given  to  the  children  in  one  of  the  practicing  schooLt  by  the  ■«] 

tendent  of  those  Mshools. 

11  30.  A  lesson  on  language. 

12  30.  Dismissal.  Afttmoon. 

2  0.  A  leMK)n  previously  given  in  the  preparatory  or  practising  schools,  examined  as  to  ill 

object,  and  the  method  of  giving  it. 

3  0.  A  lesson  on  number. 

4  0.  A  leMon  in  tinging  and  the  notation  of  music,  or  in  drawing,  for  the  oultivatioa  of  tsalsi 

and  invention. 

5  0.  Walking  exercise  on  Mondav,  Wednesday,  and  Friday. 
5    30.  Dismisttl  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

Evening. 

0    30.  Scriptnre  instruction,  or  analyzing  lessons  in  **  Model  Lcsaoni.** 

7  30.  Entering  heads  of  lessons  in  uote>books. 
0    15.  Dismissll. 

Saturday. 

8  15  A  Scripture  text  and  educational  motto,  as  on  the  previous  days. 

8  30.  Scripture  instruction. 

9  30.  Gymnastics,  under  a  drill-sergeant. 

10  30.  Scripture  instruction. 

11  30.  Entering  heads  of  lessons  in  note-books. 

Hole. — The  afternoon  of  Saturday  is  a  holiday  for  all  the  teachers  in  the  Institution. 

Second  Class.— Twelve  IVerks. 

As  the  students  now  begin  what  may  properly  be  called  their  iraintNg,  more  time  ia  appiofii 
ated  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  early  education. 

Jl.    M.  Morning. 

M    15.  A  Scripture  text  and  educational  motto  as  to  the  lowest  clw>. 

8  30.  A  lesson  to  the  upper  section  of  the  class  in  geo;:rraphy.  nr  on  the  principles  and  pradtiss 

of  early  education,  and  to  the  lower  section  on  Scripture. 

9  15.  A  lesson  on  number  or  drawing  as  an  imitative  art. 

10  0.  In  charge  of  classes  of  children  in  the  schools,  or  a  continuation  of  the  lesson  on  draviag. 
lU    45.  A  leseon  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  eariy  education. 

1 1  30.  Attending  and  remarking  on  gallery  leuons  given  by  students  of  the  claaa 
U    3U.  DiamiMal. 
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M,   M.  A/ltmoom. 

f     O.In  ehai]p  ofelanMof  ohildran  in  the  achooli. 

t    30.  OfaMnriDf  a  Wson  giTen  to  th«  ohildrtn  b^^  the  miitreea  of  Iho  ialknt 

3  0.  Drawing  ap  eketches  of  leaeons,  or  analjzing  lessons  in  '*  Model  Leasoosi''  or  odMreaa* 

cises  of  the  same  kind. 

4  0.  Notation  of  music,  or  practisincdrawing. 

A     0.  Walking  exercise  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday. 

Evening. 

€    30.  A  lesson  on  Scripture,  or  natural  hi«tory.  * 

7  3U.  Entering  notes  in  daily  journals.* 
0    15.  Dismissal. 

Saturday. 

9    15.  A  Scripture  text  and  educational  motto,  as  in  the  other  days  of  the  ireelc 

M    30.  A  lesson  to  the  upper  section  of  the  class  on  geography,  and  to  the  lower  aeetioB  m 

Scripture. 
9    30.  Gymnastics. 

10  30.  A  lesson  on  Scripture. 

11  30.  Entering  notes  in  daily  journals. 

Third  Clats.Six  Weekn. 

The  previous  instruction  and  practice  of  the  students  is  now  brought  to  bear  upon  the  goTem> 
Ment  of  large  numbers  of  children,  and  the  time  is  chiefly  employed  as  assistants  in  the  schools, 
er  in  taking  the  entire  management  of  one  of  the  small  practicing  schools.  When  they  an  not  se 
vnployed,  their  time  is  occupied  as  follows,  riz. : 

M.  M.  Morning. 

8  15.  A  Scripture  text  and  educational  motto. 

5  30.  A  lesson  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  early  education,  or  on  gw^raphy. 
0  15.  In  the  schools  employed  as  general  assistants. 

19    30.  DismissaL 

Afternoon. 

9  0.  In  the  schools  as  before. 

A      0.  DismissAL  Evening, 

6  30.  A  lesson  on  natural  history  or  Scripture. 

7  30.  Entering  notes  in  daily  journals. 

f    15.  Dismissal.  Saturday, 

8  15.  A  Scripture  text  and  educational  motto. 

8  30.  A  lesson  on  geography. 

9  30.  Gymnastics. 

10  30.  A  Scripture  lesson. 

11  30.  Entering  notes  in  daily  journals. 

Time  allotted  to  eark  ttubjeet  of  study. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  time  weekly  allotted  in  the  different  classes  to  each  sabjcct  of 
■tudy,  and  also  the  average  weekly  time. 


I.  General  Improvement : — Scripture       -        • 
Writing  and  spelling,  reports  of  lessons,  kc. 
Language     --------- 

Number  and  form         ------- 

Natural  history    -------- 

Geography,  including  the  Holy  Land  -        -        -        - 

Objects  --------- 

Vocal  music         ----.--- 

Drawing      ---.--  -- 

Gymnastics  and  walking  exorcise         .        -        .        - 

|I.  Lessons  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  early  education 

HI.  Practice  in  the  Schools : — Taking  charge  of  classes,  ) 
and  afterwards  of  galleries  of  children  -  -  > 
Giving  an  opinion  on  the  lessoits  of  other  teachers,  / 
Givins  lessons  publicly  --.--) 
Attending  as  assistants  in  the  schools  -  .  - 
Having  the  sole  charge  of  schools  under  inspection    • 

SMapitalation  *:— General  improvement  -        .        . 

Principles  and  practice  of  education    - 
School  practice    •        -        -        •        • 

Total  number  of  hours  weekly    • 


Pint  or 

SwoudCUik 

1  Til 

t««  '•  ^ 

Lowest 

CISM. 

rint 
Ptriotl. 

9ecoiid 
PerkMl. 

ITU 
US. 

AT  ran 

H.    M. 

n. 

M. 

H. 

M.-  K. 

M. 

n.  3ft. 

8    30 

7 

0 

7 

0    3 

45    6    34 

10    30 

19 

30 

12 

30  10 

30'li    30 

6    15 

9 

15 

0 

01  0 

0    9     7 

5      0 

0 

0 

9 

15:  0 

0    1    49 

0      0 

3 

0 

3 

0,  3 

0 

9    15 

0      0 

1 

0 

1 

151  9 

30 

1    11 

6    15 

0 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0    1    34 

4    15 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0    9    31 

3      0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0    3    15 

1      0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0    10 

11    15 

19 

30 

12 

45 

3 

0 

9   45 

0      0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

9     0 

0      0 

4 

30 

4 

30 

0 

0 

9   ^5 

0      0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

39 

15 

0     0 

0      0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10    li 

44    45 

35 

0 

31 

45 

90 

45 

31     0 

U    15 

19 

30 

19 

45 

3 

0 

0   45 

0      0 

8 

30 

8 

30 

39 

15 

19   IS 

50      0  56      0,58      Ol50      0 


50     • 


•  Mueh  tisM  snd  attention  are  ^iv««  to  ««»*  \o«tTv»\»,\»v"K  V»^VV*  ^itoAimte 
"  M  by  the  ladks  of  the  ConmittM,  to  wbom  Vte)  ak  wsA  tm  wu»a^u»\mA- 
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It  18  deemed  unnecessary  to  give  anj  syllabua  of  the  coursee  of  ordinsiT  m- 
etruciion,  but  tlie  following  syllabus  of  lessons  oo  the  principles  and  practiee  of 
early  oducatioo,  is  annezc3,  as  it  shows  what  is  in  some  degree  peculiar  to  thb  in- 
stitution. 

JPtrat  Course, 

It  is  a  distinctive  feature  at  this  course  that  the  ideas  are  chiefly  gained  from 
examples  presented  to  the  students.  The  lessons  are  mainly  explanatory  of  the 
examples. 

I.  Lesson  on  the  daily  routine  of  employment  in  the  Institutioa  The  instnio- 
tions  by  the  committee  for  students.    General  rules  and  regulations. 

XL  Examination  and  analysis  of  lessons  from  "  Model  Lessons,"  viz. : — 

LcsHons  on  objects,  Part  L  p.  61-9S. 
"  color.  Part  I.  p.  149-167. 

•*  aiiimalH,  Part  L  p.  16U-166. 

"  number,  Part  L  p.  lOa-140. 

Scripture  Lessons,  Part  IIL  p.  1-28. 

III.  Drawing  out  sketches  of  lessons  on  various  subjects,  after  the  example  of 
those  analyzed. 

I.— On  ObJecU. 

1.  On  a  shell  or  leaf,  according  to  the  model  of  ft  lesson  on  a  featlier. 


2.  Copper  or  iron 

3.  Tea  or  sealing  wax 

4.  Vinegar  or  ink    . 


M 


lead, 
loaf  sugar, 
milk 


paper, 
leather, 
chalk. 
eoaL 

lead. 

arose-ltAt 
koneycouabi 
a  butterfly. 


model— cow. 


6.  Uecapitulation. 

6.  Parchment 

7.  Cloth  .... 

8.  Pipeclay     .... 

9.  W\x)d  or  rice       .        .        • 

10.  Recapitulation. 

11.  A  candle  or  hammer 

12.  A  turnip  or  acorn 
1 8.  An  egg       .... 

14.  A  bird  or  bee 

15.  Itecapitulation. 

II. — On  Animaia. 

1.  Sheep    .    model — hare.  2.  Ooat 

IIL— On  Color. 
1.  Tlic  color  blue    .    model — red.  2.  Color  yellow     .    model- 

IV.  Lessons  in  which  **  Pmctical  Remarks  "  form  the  text-book. 

V.  On  the  art  of  questiouing  children,  and  on  the  different  methods  of  giving 

lesson:*. 
Tlie  students  afterwards  draw  out  lessons  in  full,  according  to  models, 
given. 
VL  On  the  best  method  of  drawing  out  cliildrenV  observation  upon  the  objects 
around  them,  and  upon  tlu!  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  and 
on  fixing  the  knowledge  so  gained  in  the  mind. 
VIL  The  characteristics  of  young  children  that  must  be  kept  in  view  and  adMl 
upon,  in  order  to  secure  their  attention,  to  interest  them  in  their  leaseoa^ 
and  to  gain  ascendency  over  them. 

,  1.  Love  of  activity. 

2.  Love  of  imitation. 

8.  Curiosity,  or  love  of  knowledge. 

4.  Susceptibility  to  kindness  and  sympathy. 

5.  Deficiency  in  the  power  of  attention. 

6.  The  love  of  frequent  change. 

7.  The  force  of  early  association. 

8.  Disposition  to  repeat  the  means  by  whidk  they  hare  aace  ■*• 

tained  their  cuda 
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TIIL  On  the  sensee,  and  tho  use  to  Ve  made  of  them  in  earlj  education. 

IX.  The  gallery  lessons  given  to  tlie  children  of  the  preparatory  or  practicing 

spools,  as  to  the  subjectfi,  tlie  manner  of  treatipg  them,  and  tneir  bear- 
ing  upon  the  education  of  the  children. . 

First  Preparatory  School. — 1.  Form — Ist  step. 
2.  Ck>lor — Ist  and  2nd  step. 
8.  Size — Ist  step. 
4.  Actions — Ist  step. 
6.  Human  body — Ist  step. 

6.  Objects — 1st  stepu 

7.  Number — 1st  step. 

8.  Itelij^ous  instruction — 1st  step. 

9.  Sounds — 1st  step. 

Second  Preparatory  School. — 1.  Form — 2nd  stept 
2.  Colur— 3rd  and  4th  steji. 
8.  Size — 2nd  step. 

4.  Actions — 2nd  step. 

5.  Place — 1st  step. 

6.  Objects — 2nd  step. 

7.  Animals — 2nd  step. 

8.  Number — ^2nd  oncl  8rd  step. 

9.  Mttral  instruction — 2nd  step. 

10.  Religious  instruction — 2nd  step. 

11.  Sounds — 2nd  step. 

X.  A  general  view  of  the  different  subjects  of  instruction  in  tho  preparatory 

schools,  with  a  view  to  lead  the  students  to  draw  from  tliem  principles 
and  plans  of  teaching. 

Second  Course, 

L  Listructions  on  familiar  or  conversational  lessons,  and  on  the  Bubjects  chosen 

for  tliese  lessons,  in  tlie  preparatory  schools. 
U.  Analysis  of  lessons  in  **  Model  Lessons." 

1.  Form,  Part  H.  p.  160-226. 

2.  The  human  bodv,  Part  L  pi  24-60. 
8.  A  flower,  Part  ii  p.  66-76. 

4.  Scripture  lessonss  Part  IL  p.  1-21. 

6.  Bible  examination,  Part  IL  p.  126-132. 

in.  I>raving  up  sketches  of  lessons  in  writing,  according  to  a  given  modal 
first,  singly,  and  then  in  a  series  or  course. 

Objrct; 

1.  On  sugar,  after  the  model  of  the  lesson  on  bread. 

2.  Spices  and  liquids  **  **  corns. 
8.  Leather  and  silk               **                **  cottoo. 

Animals, 

1.  On  a  tiger        .  Model — A  pheasant 

2.  The  elepliant  and  the  cat      .      **         ^V^' 

8.  Different  kinds  of  teeth  "        Different  kinds  of  feet 

of  animals. 
4.  Comparison    of  parts  of  a 

quadruped  and  bird.      .     .      "        Hand  and  foot 

Scripture  Illustrations, 

1.  The  sun  and  the  dew.    Model — The  rainbow. 

2.  Sheep — lion  **         The  vine. 

8.  Fishermen  of  Galilee  **         llie  sliepherda  of  Judoift. 

Scripture  Narratives. 

1.  On  the  Prodigal  ^on,  vid.  ^ti  \^'!lQidfil — Joscph'a  forgiTciics 

2.  The  Brazen  SeT]^\i       .       .  S  ^\fi&\iR»&Bs«^ 
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8.  Da\U*8  Veneration  for  liis  King    **         So1omon*ii  reapcet 

fi>r  hiH  mother. 
4.  The  NoUenum*8  Son.  **         Mark  x.  46  to  5S. 

In  Series  or  Cour»e, 

1.  A  vorietj  of  sketches,  after  the  model  of  tlie  lesson  on 

water. 

2.  A  series  of  sketches  on  a  given  subject  *  oo 

prayer,  i&c^  as  in  **  Model  Lessons,"  Part  IIL  p.  24,  ^ 
8.  A  graduated  series  of  sketches  on  the  **  on  a 

same  subject  straw,  a  cat,  Ac 

4.  On  the  subjects  appointed  for  lessons  weekly  at  the  dilTur- 

ent  galleries. 

IV.  Writing  out  lessons  in  full  on  specified  subjects — As 

1.  To  develop  the  idea  of  Inodorous. 

2.  •*  «  riiable. 

3.  «  "  Ta-ctcless. 

4.  "  **  Soluble  and  fumble. 
6.  "  **  Scmitran^^porent 

6.  «  «•  Elastic 

7.  *•  **  Aromatic. 

8.  "  "  Natural  and  artificiaL 

9.  **  "  Lesfton  on  an  elepluuit 

10.  **  "  Compari^n  of  the  cow  and  pig. 

11.  **  **  A  piece  of  poetry. 
1*2.            *«                «          The  rainbow. 

13.  ^  "  Tlie  addition  or  subtraction  of  8. 

14.  "  "  Explanation  of  the  terms — sum,  remainder, 

Kruduct,  quotient. 
Rtance  of  lesion  X.  m  Reiner*s  *  Lessons 
on  Form.** 
16.  *«  «  On  the  illustration  of  the  general  tnith,  "  God 

is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day.** 

Note, — Tlie  number  of  sketches  and  lessons  which  the  students  are  enabled  to 
draw  out  during  their  training  of  counie  depends  upon  their  ability  and  uptMi  the 
previous  education  they  liave  received.  Some  of  these  lessoiH  are  examined  pub- 
licly, that  their  excellencies  or  errors  may  Ije  pointed  out  for  the  improvement  of 
the  class,  the  name  of  the  writer  bemg  witlUieid. 

V. — Gallertj  Leit$onn. — With  reference  to  the  Gallery  Lessons,  instructioos 
arc  given  on  the  following  points : — 

1.  The  sketch. 

2   Tlie  subject-matter. 

5.  Hie  summary. 

4.  'i'lie  ap[)lication  of  a  moral  subject 

6.  On  maintaining  order  and  interest 

6.  Tlie  exercise  of  tJie  minds  of  the  cliildren,  and  the  knou'lcdge  gnincdL 

7.  Tlip  nmnner  of  the  teacher. 

8.  Voict* — pronunciation. 

0.  Importance  of  attention  to  the  whole  gallery  of  children. 

10.  On  the  use  to  be  mode  of  incidentid  circumstances. 

11.  On  the  qui*stions  to  the  cliildren. 

12.  Mechanical  plans. 

VL — On  tlie  subjects  taught  in  the  schools,  their  suitability  to  the  cfaildra^ 
and  the  mode  of  treating  tliem : — 

1.  Color. 

2.  FomL 
8.  Size. 

4.  Weight 

ft.  rhysical  actiona  and  oporatiooa. 


i 
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••  Kumbcr. 

7.  Place,  as  .preparatory  to  geography. 

8.  Sounds,  OS  preparatory  to  singuig  and  the  notatioii  of  mnrfiL 

9.  Objects,  induduig  models  of  common  utensils. 

10.  Teaching. by  pictures  of  commoo  olgoctsi  and  drawipg  oljeeta  befm 

children. 

11.  Tlie  biinuin  body. 

12.  Animals. 

1 3.  Moral  instruction. 

14.  Rcligiuus  instruction. 

15.  Tcaiiiing  pieces  of  poetry. 

16.  Drawing  and  writing. 

17.  Heading  and  spelling. 

18.  Liuigwige,  including  oompoeitioo,  granmiar,  and  the  ezplanatioa  of 

words. 
lU.  Number,  form  and  language,  as  the  elements  of  intellectual  instruc- 
tion. 

20.  Sinnniary  of  the  principles  learnt  in  considering  the  subjects  of  lessons 

for  infants. 

21.  Dmwing  out  sketches  of  the  different  methods  of  g^vinf^  lessons,  and 

the  uses  to  l)c  nuide  of  them,  showing  which  are  bad  and  which  are 
good,  and  those  suitable  to  different  subjects. 

VIL — Miscellaneous: — 

1.  A  course  of  educational  mottoes. 

2.  On  intuitive  knowledge  and  early  development 

3.  On  principles  and  plans  of  education. 

4.  Anecdotes  of  occurrences  in  the  school,  brought  forward  with  a  riew 

to  form  right  principles  of  moral  training  and  intellectual  dereWp 
ment. 
6*  On  the  play-ground,  especially  in  reference  to  its  influence  in  the  in- 
tellectuid  and  moml  truuiing  of  children. 

jytird  Oourne, 

I«— Hie  practice  of  the  scliool-ruom,  and  tlio  principles  on  wluch  it  shonld  be 

rc*gulnted : — 

Tlic  school-room  and  its  apparatus,  including  library,  collectioo  of  oKgeeli 

Ac 
TIio  opening  and  gcncrnl  arrangements  of  a  school 
Attendance,  and  Uie  best  metliod  of  rau^uig  and  filling  a  achooL 
Admission  payment,  and  first  treatment  of  children. 
General  order  and  quietness. 

11ie  physical  state  of  the  children,  healtli,  cleanliness,  neatncaa. 
The  exercise.^  of  the  scliool-room  and  play-ground. 
I'he  division  of  time,  and  the  subjects  of  lessons  in  a  school. 
Modes  of  leading  elder  sdiolai-s  to  woi  k,  independently  of  tho  mastei'i 

direct  teaching. 
Tlie  ^veniment  of  a  school  with  respect  to  its  spirit  and  plana 
The  nifluence  of  nunilxTS  in  teaching  and  moral  training. 
Kcwards,  punishments,  emulation. 

Assistance,  uicluding  ])aid  assistants  and  monitors ;  the  monitorial  syaten 
The  defects  and  advantages  of  the  individual,  and  simultaneous  methods  of 

instruction,  and  the  use  of  the  elli})ses. 
Examinations  by  the  teacher,  for  parents  and  for  tubscribera. 
Holidays. 

II.-— Points  respecting  teachers : — 

Tlie  intellectual  and  moral  aualificatioos  of  a  teacher,  and  the 

wliich  affect  him  in  his  labors. 
TIio  conduct  of  teachers  to  parents,  committees,  inspecton,  and  the  _ 
The  means  by  which  ioac^uTs  m&^f  caxr{  wi  ^^moss  wti  im^^reiBBoU 
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IIL — On  the  mental  and  moral  constitution  of  children  with  refiereoce  to  tilt 
principles  on  which  education  should  be  based : — 

Mental. 

The  various  operations  of  the  mind,  intellectual  and  moral,  and  the  wisdom 

and  goodness  of  God  which  they  display. 
The  dependence  of  one  intolicctual  fiiculty  upon  another,  and  the  necessity 

for  the  orderly  and  progressive  development  of  the  whole. 
The  intellectual  diversities  of  children,  and  the  method  of  treating  each 

variety  of  character. 

Moral. 

Tlie  importance  of  moral  tnunuig  on  a  religious  basis,  showing  how  the 

Bible  should  be  our  guide. 
Diversities  in  the  moral  character  of  children,  and  tlie  method  of  treatiqg 
each,  viz.. 

Attachments  of  children. 

Anger,  and  the  treatment  of  passionate  cliildren. 

Qunrrelsome  children. 

Children  disposed  to  injure  and  destroy. 

Cunning  children. 

Covetous  cliildren. 

Fear,  and  its  u>e  and  abuse,  as  a  moans  of  discipline  witli  children. 

Firmness,  and  its  tendency  to  become  obstinacy. 

Tlie  love  of  distinction  anil  applause. 

The  cultivation  of  benevolence. 

The  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 

Respect. 

Obedience. 

rV. — General  truths  respecting  the  operations  of  the  minds  and  moi-al  feclipg% 
and  the  uses  to  be  made  of  them  in  the  education  of  children. 

The  Graduated  Course  of  Instruction  pursued  in  the  Model  Schools. 

I.  Religious  I.vstbuction. — 1st  step  :  Moral  Impressions. — The  children  of  thb 
gallery  are  very  young,  direct  religious  instruction  can  scarcely  be  attempted  at 
first,  but  their  moral  sense  is  to  be  cultivated,  and  moral  habits  formed.  For  in- 
stance, little  acts  of  obedience  are  to  be  required  from  tliem — their  conduct  to- 
wards each  other  regulated,  and  little  conversational  lessons  are  to  be  given  upon 
the  kindness  of  their  parents  and  teachers,  with  a  view  to  develop  the  feeling  of 
love,  and  to  instruct  them  in  their  duties. 

*2nd  step  :  First  Ideas  of  God. — The  object,  as  the  cliildren  advance,  is  to  pro- 
duce the  first  impressions  of  their  Heavenly  Father — to  lead  them  to  feel  some- 
what of  liis  power  from  its  manifestition  in  those  works  of  his  with  which  they 
are  familiar ;  and  somewliat  of  his  benevoleucc,  by  comparing  it  with  tlio  lore 
sliown  them  by  their  parents  and  friends. 

Srd  step  :  A  Scripture  Print. — ^The  story  to  be  gathered  fi*om  the  picture,  by 
directing  the  attention  of  the  children  to  it.  and  by  questioning  them.  A  portion 
of  the  Scripture  should  be  given,  that  the  children  may  connect  the  narrative  with 
tlie  Bible,  and  receive  it  as  Divine  instruction.  Tnc  children  should  also  be  en- 
couraged to  make  their  remarks,  by  which  the  teacher  may  ascertain  how  far 
tlieir  ideas  are  correct.  The  object  of  the  lesson  should  bo  to  make  a  religions 
and  moral  impression. 

4/A  step :  Scripture  Narratives. — Tlie  incidents  or  characters  should  be  chose 
with  a  view  to  inculcate  some  important  tn!th  or  influential  precept  Elliptical 
teaching  should  bo  introduced  to  help  the  children  to  receive  the  story  as  a  whole, 
and  to  sum  up  the  lesson.  In  giving  these  lessons,  the  story  itself  should  be  either 
read  from  the  Bible,  or  partly  read  and  partly  narrated,  and  pictures  only  used 
occasionally,  to  illustrate  and  throw  interest  into  the  subject  Teachers  ou^ht  well 
to  consider  the  ditferent  positions  that  pictures  should  occupy  in  the  different  stages 
of  instruction. 

htk  Mtep:  Scripture  Illustrationi  of  Doctrines  and  Precepts. — Narratives, 
dioson  with  a  view  to  inculcate  some  of'^  the  most  simple  axid  iMii«\sjii<&xi\A\  ^Mr 
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trincs  of  Cliristianity.  For  instance,  sin,  its  nature,  introd'action  into  the  world,  its 
consequences,  and  the  remedy  provided  for  it  in  tlie  sacritice  of  the  Saviour.  As 
the  children  advance,  some  lessons  to  be  given  to  illustrate  the  natural  liistory  of 
the  iiible. 

NoFE. — Tn  the  first  or  early  lesson?  on  Scripture  narratives,  the  tniUi  or  pre- 
eept  should  be  drawn  from  the  story  by  the  cnildrcn.  In  tlie  later  le:§6on5,  Uie 
precept  or  religious  truth  or  duty  may  oe  stated  as  the  subject  of  the  lesson,  and 
tlie  children  required  to  discover  what  Scripture  narratives  illustrate  the  truth  or 
precept  they  are  considering. 

6//i  titep. — A  course  from  the  Bible,  or  a  course  on  the  Natural  History  of  tht 
Bible.     On  Monday,  Scripture  geography. 

II.  OwEcrs. — \st  step. — Distin^^uishing  or  naming  three  or  four  common  ob" 
jects,  and  telling  tlieir  uses ;  or  distinguishing  and  naming  the  parts  of  conunoo 
objects,  and  stating  thoir  uses. 

2ndftiep. — One  Object  chosen  that  exhibits  in  a  remarkable  degree  some  pa^ 
ticular  quality,  that  the  idea  of  that  quality  may  be  developed.  Another^  liarin; 
distinct  parts,  which  the  childreu  are  to  discover,  and  of  which  tlicy  are  told  the 
names. 

Srd  »tep  :  One  Object. — ^Tlie  children  to  find  out  the  quahties  that  can  be  dis- 
covered by  tlie  senses  alone ;  also  to  di^^tinguish  and  name  the  parts. 

4^/*  step :  Miscellaneous  Objects^  Metals^  EartJu^  Liquids^  d'c.  One  Object. — 
The  children  to  extend  their  observations  to  qualities,  beyond  those  which  are  im- 
mediately  discoverable  by  the  senses.  A  little  simple  information  to  be  given  at 
tliis  stage  on  the  natural  history  or  manufacture  of  the  ubjcct,  aficr  tlie  childrens 
observation  lias  been  called  out 

6th  step  :  Several  objects. — ^The  children  to  compare  them,  and  point  out  their 
points  of  resemblance  and  difference. 

III.  Toys. — Mold  toys  of  kitchen  utensils,  common  carpenters*  tools,  4tc, 
naming  them,  and  telling  or  showing  their  uses. 

IV.  Pictures. — 1st  step. — Groups  of  objects  or  single  figures, — naming  and 
talking  about  them. 

2iul  step. — Part  of  the  lesson  to  be  on  the  recollection  of  a  picture  used  in  t 
Inrmer  lesson — pm*t  on  a  picture  of  common  objects. 

V.  Human  Body. — 1st  step. — Distinguishing  the  principal  parts  of  the  humtn 
body,  the  teacher  naming  them  ;  or  the  children  exercising  any  part  of  tlic  boJv 
AS  directed.  This  lessun  sliould  be  accompanied  with  considerable  action,  to  ani- 
mate the  children. 

2nd  step. — Distinguishing  the  secondary  parts  of  tlie  body.  This  lesson  to  be 
extended  to  the  parts  of  the  principal  parts  of  tlie  human  body,  the  teacher  cuo- 
Unuing  to  name  them :  a  good  deal  of  action  still  to  be  used. 

Srd  step. — Distinguishing  the  parts  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  human  body-^ 
the  children  naming  them,  and  telUiig  their  uses. 

VI.  Form. — \st  st^p. — Distinguishing  the  patterns  of  shapes  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  tlie  idea  of  form — the  children  to  distinguish  them — no  names  beiQg 
used. 

2nd  step. — The  children  continuing  to  select  tlie  patterns  of  shapes,  according 
to  the  one  shown  ;  when  perfect  in  this,  they  may  select  all  tliase  that  have  the 
Hune  number  and  kind  of  edges,  and  the  same  number  of  comers. 

Srd  step. — The  children  to  determine  the  number  of  sides  and  comers  in  plants 
'whether  the  sides  are  straight  or  curved ;  also  to  learn  the  names  of  the  planer. 

4th  step. — A  solid  is  shown,  and  the  children  select*  all  tliose  that  resemble-tt 
in  some  points;  the  names  of  the  solids  are  not  to  be  given.  The  letters  of  die 
alplubet  to  be  examined,  and  the  number  and  direction  of  their  lines  to  be  dete^ 
■  mined.' 

bth  step. — To  determine  the  length  of  different  measures,  learn  their  names,  and 
practice  tlie  introductory  lessons  on  Form  in  "Model  Lessons,**  part  II. 

Qth  step. — The  course  of  lessons  oq  Form  in  '*  Model  Lessons,"  part  XL 

VIL  AxiXALa. — \ii  step:  A  Domestic  Anima/. — A  picture  or  a  stuffed  »pcci- 
men  may  bo  shown.    Tho  cVivVdiwv  \.o  \jq  cws«\ajra:^\  \sv  XaSJew^^  aJbout  it;  to  sa^ 
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what  tlioy  obscnre  or  know,  without  reference  to  anv  arrangeraont,  the  aim  of  tfat 
instruction  being  to  elicit  obdcrvntiun,  to  cultivnte  tlie  power  of  exprefltioo,  and 
especially  to  encourage  bum:ino  and  benevolent  feelings  towards  the  inferior  crea- 
tion. At  this  stAgc  it  is  well  sometimes  to  allow  the  children  themselves  to  pro- 
pose tlie  animal  tliat  they  are  to  talk  about 

2Hd  step :  A  Boinentie  Anhnal. — Cliildren  to  name  its  parts,  color,  size,  and 
appearance.  An  attempt  should  be  made  in  tliis  stage,  at  a  little  nmuigcment  d 
the  subject,  but  it  should  not  be  too  rigidly  required  One  principal  object  sluNiId 
be  to  encourage  humane  and  benevolent  feelings  towards  tlic  lower  animals. 

3r(/  step :  A  Domestic  Animal. — Children  to  describe  tlie  uses  of  domestic ani- 
roalri,  their  ditfercnt  actions,  and  witli  wliat  limb  they  perfonu  any  action,  the 
sounds  they  make,  our  duties  witli  respect  to  them,  dc  Th^^se  alternate  weekly 
witli 

Ath  step:  Animals  and  Human  Bixiy. — ^Tlic  children  to  describe  where  the 
different  parts  of  the  human  body  are  situated,  and  to  compare  those  parts  with 
the  parts  of  aniimilH,  pointing  out  in  what  they  are  alike,  in  what  tliey  differ,  and 
)iow  fitted  to  the  habits  and  wants  of  man,  or  of  tlie  different  animals.  See  couree 
in  "  Model  Lessons,"  part  L 

btli  step  :  Wild  Animals. — Children  to  tell  tlicir  parts,  color,  size,  and  appear- 
ance ;  to  ixiint  out  how  particularly  distinguished,  and  to  leani  something  of  their 
luibits  anu  residt^ice  ;  b(;ing  led  to  perceive  how  the  animal  is  fitted  by  tlie  Al- 
mighty for  its  habits  and  locality. 


VIIL  Plants. — 1st  step. — Naming  the  parts  of  plants,  and  telling  tlicir 
to  man  as  food,  <tc 

2nd  step. — See  course  in  "Model  Lessons,**  part  11. 

IX.  NcuBER. — \st  step :  First  Idea  of  Number. — ^Tlic  idea  of  the  numben 
from  1  to  5  or  6,  tu  be  develo|)ed  by  the  us<i  of  tiie  ball  fnune  and  miscellaneoqt 
objects,  :is  exemplified  in  lieiner's  introihictory  lesson,  "  Lessons  on  Number,**  re- 
pruited,  by  perniishion  of  tlie  author,  for  the  use  of  tlie  teachers  of  tlie  institutioni 
m  "  Papers  on  Ariihemetic ;"  to  which  may  be  added  many  additional  exercisesi 
such  as  th(»se  in  the  Ist  and  2nd  sections  of"  Arithmetic  for  young  Children,**  Ac. 

2nd  step:  First  Idea  cf  Number. — 'Hie  idea  of  tlie  njimbers  from  6  to  10  to  be 
developed  by  the  use  of  the  ball  frame,  as  before ;  also  the  first  and  second  exer- 
cises in  **  Model  Lessons,*'  part  i.,  t(»  be  used  as  directed  in  that  work. 

Zrd  step:  Addition  and  Subtraction. — The  remaining  exercise  under  section  L, 
also  the  wIkjIc  of  tlie  exorcises  on  subtraction  in  the  same  work. 

Ath  step. — The  more  difficult  exercises  in  **  Minlel  Lessons,**  part  L,  isjc^  aooom- 
panicd  by  selected  exercises  from  "  Arithmetic  for  Childreit** 

bth  step  :  The  Four  Simple  Rules. — Exercises  on  the  four  simple  rules,  in  num- 
ber from  10  to  100,  from  **  Papers  on  Arithmetic,**  and  "Lessons  ou  Number;** 
also  f>iinple  explanations  of  the  rules,  leading  tlie  children  to  tliink  of  tiie  opera- 
tion they  have  Ix'.cn  jxTfonning ;  also,  by  numerous  exercises,  to  lead  them  to 
perceive  some  of  the  geiWral  propiTties  of  number. 


X.  Color. — \st  step. — Selecting  colors  according  to  a  pattern  shown,  and 
ranginjf  ct)lors,  no  names  being  used. 

2nd  step. — Leuniing  tlie  names  of  tlic  different  colors,  and  selecting  tliemwhen 
ealled  for  oy  name. 

Srd  step. — Distinguishing  and  naming  colors  and  shades  of  colors,  and  pro- 
ducing examples  from  surrounding  objects ;  with  exercises  on  beads  of  different 
colors. 

Ath  step. — Distinguishing  and  naming  shades  of  color,  and  producing  examples 
from  memory. 

5M  step. — Tlic  lessons  in  this  step  to  be  given  on  n  specific  color ;  the  children 
are  also  to  leani  from  seeing  them  mixed,  how  the  secondary  colors  are  produced 
fi*om  the  primary. 

XI.  Drawing. — From  the  age  of  the  juveniles,  and  also  fr«)m  drawing  not 
coming  under  the  hetul  of  "  Gallery  Lessons,"  the  following  course  of  exercises  can- 
not be  so  well  arranged  into  stages  for  the  various  schools.  It  Is  also  thought 
desirable  that  one  of  the  courses  of  leaaoiu  sliould  be  '^tvi^exiVAi^Nw  ^  c»^aiQB»s<m 
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form,  tliat  the  extent  and  variety  of  exercise  whidi  they  are  intended  to  girt  te 
tlw  mind  may  be  obserred.  The  courses  form  two  series  of  exerciiiei^  oommeoosd 
in  the  infimtrschoolf  and  completed  in  the  juyenile-^chool. 

Fir9t  Series^To  Ex*rci%e  the  £ye  ahne, 

Meaaurififf  relatively. — Let  the  children  determine  tJie  relative  length  of  lines 
drawn  in  the  same  direction  on  the  alate,  t.  «^  which  is  longest,  which  is  shortest, 
Ae.  Whenever  tliere  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  prove  yrho  b  correct,  by  mea- 
■nrlng. 

Detormlue  tlio  relative  length  of  lines  drawn  in  different  directions  oo  the 
data 

Determine  the  relative  dii^txmces  between  dots  made  on  the  slate. 

Determine  tlic  relative  difference  of  the  distances  between  different  parmUd 
lines. 

Determine  the  relative  size  of  angles. 

Determine  tlie  relative  degree  of  inclination  of  lines  from  the  perpendicular — 
first,  by  comparing  tliem  wiUi  a  perpendicular  line,  drawn  on  anotiier  port  of  the 
slate — and  afterwards  without  this  assistance. 

Tlie  same  exerci^sc  with  horizontal  lines. 

Determine  the  relative  size  of  circles,  and  then  of  portions  of  circles. 

Oliiidren  called  out  to  divide  straight  lines,  dniwn  m  different  directions,  into 
8,  8,  4,  ifec,  equal  or  given  parts,  the  otliers  to  state  their  opinions  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness with  which  the  operation  has  In^en  done. 

The  above  exercise  re])oatcd  witli  curved  lines  in  different  directions. 

Note. — Sevcnd  of  the  nl>ove  exercises  may  be  appUed  to  the  lengths,  ix^  of 
the  objects  and  pictures  in  the  room. 

Measuring  by  current  Standards. — ^The  teadier  to  gire  the  diildren  the  idea  of 
an  indi,  nail,  quarter  of  a  yard,  foot,  lia!f  a  yard,  and  yard,  wliicli,  at  first,  should 
be  drawn  in  a  conspicuous  place,  for  tlie  whole  class  to  sec. 

To  decide  tlie  lengtli  of  lines. — First  |>ractice  the  cliildren  upon  the  inch,  then 
upon  the  nail,  and  so  on  up  to  the  yard ;  continually  referring  to  tlie  standard 
measures. 

Note. — ^Tlie^e  exercises  should  be  continued  imtil  the  eye  can  decide  with 
tolerable  accuracy. 

Determining  the  length  of  lines  combined  in  various  rectilinear  gcometricsl 
figures. 

Determining  the  circumference  or  girth  of  various  objects. 

Determining  distances  of  greater  extent,  such  as  the  floor  and  walla  of  the 
room,  tlie  play-ground,  d:c.,  (&c 

Measuring  by  any  given  Standard. — Measuring  sizes,  heights,  lengths,  ^bc,  by 
any  given  standard. 

How  often  a  given  standard  "will  occupy  any  given  space,  with  respect  to  so- 
|>erficies. 

Second  Series — To  Exercise  both  the  Ey9  and  Hand. 

Before  commencmg  these  exercises,  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  the  children 
instruction  (in  a  class  around  the  large  slate)  witli  regard  to  the  manner  of  holding 
tlu3  ucncil,  the  p(»<!(ition  of  the  hand  in  drawing  lines  in  various  directions.  This 
will  oe  found  to  diminisli  the  labor  of  attending  to  each  individual  separately.  In- 
struction as  to  the  position  of  the  body  may  be  left  till  the  children  are  placed  at 
the  desks. 

Note. — The  standard  measures,  used  previously,  should  be  painted  oo  the 
walls,  or  placed  conspicuously  before  the  class  in  some  manner,  both  borixootally 
and  perpendicularly,  m  order  to  accustom  tljc  children  to  them. 

The  children  to  practice  drawing  straight  lines  in  different  directions,  gradoally 
increasing  them  in  length.  First  perpendicular,  second  horizontal,  third  right  oth 
lique,  fourth  left  oblique. 

To  draw  lines  of  given  Icngtlis  and  directions. 

To  divide  the  lines  they  draw  into  given  parts. 

To  draw  curved  lines  in  different  directions,  gradually  increasing  in 

To  liy  how  many  Qi\g;\es  iWy  caiv  uvo2iLQ  Vv>3S  *L^^,  \,  &cl^  lines. 
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To  try  wlint  they  can  make  of  2,  8, 4,  Ac,  curred  lines.  Theif  proceeding  to 
0  >pic9 ;  first  copyin«;  tlioso  formed  of  straight  lines,  then  tliose  of  curved  linM. 

To  draw  from  copie& 

NoTR. — In  the  course  of  formin^r  fi^rures  out  of  straifi^t  and  curved  lines,  the 
children  should  be  taught  to  nmko  the  letters  of  the  alpluibet 

Xlt  Geoobapht. — 14/  9tep. — TIic  course  consists  of  the  following  series  of  lot- 
sons  :  1.  The  canlinal  poinU.  2.  Tlio  Rcrni-cardinal  points.  8.  Tlie  necessity  of 
having  fixed  poiiit.s.  4.  Tlie  relative  position  of  objects,  fi.  The  boundaries  of 
tlie  sdiool-room.  6.  Tlie  boundairies  of  tlie  play-^n'ound.  7.  Hie  relative  dtstancet 
of  the  parts  aiid  objects  of  the  school-room.  8.  The  relative  distances  of  tlie  parts 
and  furniture  of  the  school-room  iimrkod  on  a  map,  drawn  on  the  large  slate  or 
black  board  with  clialk,  before  the  children.  0.  The  scale  of  a  raa]\  10.  Tbt 
relative  positions  and  dii^tancen  of  different  places  on  a  map  of  the  neighborhood 
11.  Ulie  map  of  Enghuid.     12.  The  map  of  ihe  Holy  Land. 
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BCUOOL  MANAGEMENT  ANU  THE  ART  OF  TEACUINO. 


At  the  risk  of  repeating  some  of  the  leading  principles  set  forth  m 
the  foregoing  '•  Course  of  histvuction^'*  we  give  below  a  Syllabus  <^ 
Lessons  on  Education  given  in  the  same  institution  to  students  ia 
iraininsr  for  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  and 
Juvenile  School  Society. 

Extracts  from  Syllabus   of  Lessons   on  Education,  given   to  Students 
IN  Traimno  at  the  Home  and  Colonial  School  Society. 

I.— The  Principles  of  Education  as  set  forth  by  Festalozsi. 

1.  On  the  Aim  proposed  by  Pestalozzi  in  Education. — This  the  first  point  to  be  cos- 
sidercd — Mistakes  with  respect  to — The  true  aim  uf  education  as  it  respects  knowledgt 
—intellectual  and  moral  character — Social  relations — Moral  and  religious  duties — 
Principles  on  which  based — The  proper  work  of  the  Teacher  reduced — Results. 

2.  The  Influence  of  a  good  Education. — The  little  that  has  been  done  by  education  as 
Hitherto  pursued — Causes  of  this — Influence  of  a  good  education  on  thought,  feeling, 
sentiment,  opinion,  &c. — Different  senses  in  which  the  child  may  be  said  to  lie  father 
of  the  man — Influence  of  education  established  from  examples — Necessity  of  faith  ia 
this  principle  on  the  part  of  the  Teacher — Incidental  and  systematic  educ4Ltion, 
difference  between — The  Teacher  to  form  a  good  intellectual  and  ntoral  atroospheiB 
round  the  chtid — Means  of  effecting  this. 

3.  Education,  Organic. — Ori;ans  and  organized  bodies  Considered  to  illustrate  this—' 
Difference  between  growth  from  within  carried  on  by  organic  action  or  developroent, 
and  increase  from  without  effected  by  accretion — Application — Difference  betweea 
ordinary  elementary  education  and  elementary  education  on  the  system  of  Pestalozii 
• — Deductions  as  to  liberty,  activity,  and  power — The  application,  especially  as  to 
liberty,  in  the  school-room  and  play-eround. 

4.  On  Education  being  an  entire  Work. — Pestalozzi*s  motto,  '*  Education  has  to  work 
on  the  head,  the  hand,  and  the  heart*' — Dugald  Stewart  on  the  same  point — Pestalozsi 
introduced  the  principle  into  popular  education — The  perfection  to  be  aimed  at  in 
education,  moral, — Mistakes  that  have  been  made  as  to  Pestalozzi's  practice — Pesta- 
lozzi's  estimate  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  elements  of  a  child's  nature, 
and  method  of  dealing  with  each. 

5.  Education  should  aim  at  the  Gradual  and  Progressive  Development  of  the  Faculties. — 
Examples  of  graduated  and  progressive  instruction  as — Proceeding  from  realities  to 
signs,  first  natural,  then  artificial — From  particular  facts  to  general  truths — From  what 
is  simple  to  what  is  complex — From  the  exercise  of  observation  to  the  exercise  of  co«- 
ception — From  the  conception  of  material  things  to  abstract  ideas,' &c. — The  firat  step 
— to  find  something  analogous  in  the  experience  of  the  child  to  the  subject  presented, 
thus  proceeding  from  tiie  known  to  the  unknown — The  child  to  be  firm  on  one  step 
before  proceeding  to  the  next— The  extent  to  which  graduation  should  be  carried — Ex- 
tremes to  be  avoided — The  graduations  not  to  be  too  minute  to  prevent  healthy 
•xercise. 

6.  Education  should  he  Harmonious. — The  cultivation  of  all  the  faculties,  not  siofiy 
and  apart,  hut  simultaneously. 

7.  rhe  Character  or  Spirit  of  Education. — "  Not  to  teach  religion  alone  but  all  things 
religiously" — Illustration  drawn  from  the  circulation  of  the  blood  m  the  body— Ex- 
emplification of  this  spirit  in  the  instruction,  general  management,  and  discipline  of  the 
school — Results  to  be  expected. 

8.  JE^/y  Education  chirfly  by  Intuition. — What  is  meant  by  intuition — Example*— 
Value  of  what  is  learned  from  experience — Early  education  to  lead  to  and  prepare  the 
mind  for  Iwoks— When  commenced  with  (x>oks  the  mind  often  loaded  with  words  con- 
veying no  definite  meaning  to  children — The  powers  of  the  mind  in  conset^uence  ofira 
cramped — Intuitive  teaching  one  of  the  leading  features  of  Pestalozzi's  system — Con- 
Atrction  between  inluiXite  ai\d  \o\^\ca\  Vavov^\evi^c, — ^'V^e  assistance  the  former  gives  lo 
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the  liUter — Diflerence  between  the  instruction  of  infants  and  juveniles,  the  one  roainlj 
intuitive,  the  other  principally  logical.  « 

9.  Difference  between  Education  ami  Instruction. — An  idea  put  forth  strongly  liy  Pesta* 
lozzi — Origin  and  application  of  the  words — Points  of  difference — Instruction  com- 
municated (though  the  subject  may  ho  clearly  explained)  docs  not  uroduco  the  sajne 
£oud  effect,  as  instruction  employed  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline — The  profier 
bcurins  of  this  distinction  on  the  leusons  of  the  Teacher. 

10.  Education  of  a  Mixed  Character. — What  this  means — Principle  on  which  based— 
.Examples — Education  should  be  practical  as  well  as  preceptive — Illustrated  by  the 
Teacher  as  well  as  enforced  upon  the  child — Applied  individually  as  well  as  collec- 
tively—  Direct  instruction  to  be  followed   by  study — Public  education  united   with 

•  private  and  domestic — Children  to  l)e  carried  rapidly  over  some  subjects  to  develop 
power  and  energy f — slowly  over  others  to  give  habits  of  minute  iavefetigation — Subjects 
of  insiniction  enumerated. 

11.  iSt/stems  of  Education. — Application  of  the  word  system — Views  generally  taken 
o(  systems  of  education — Characteristics  of  the  chief  popular  systems,  especially  those 
of  Stow  and  Pestaluzzi — The  one  teaching  chiefly  through  words  "piclurmg  out,"  m 
.il  is  called,  the  other  by  things  and  words  in  their  appropriate  place — The  specious 
l>oa.st  of  selecting  what  is  good  from  every  system — The  motto,  *'  That  is  tnc  best 
system  which  brmgs  the  powers  of  the  mmd  under  the  best  discipline,"  a  test — The 
system  of  Pestalozzi  founded  on  principles  and  adapted  to  the  human  mind,  conse< 
quently  a  philosophical  system,  might  be  called  the  natural  system — Diflerent  value 
of  principles  nnd  plans — Illustration  of  this  shown  in  the  different  kinds  of  value  npper- 
tainin^  tu  wheat  and  bread — Advantage  of  principles  in  everything — Many  Teachers 
appreciate  pl.tns  only — Principles  the  only  true  and  safe  guide. 

1 2.  Summary  of  the  leading  Principles  of  Pestalozzi. 

1.  Education  ought  to  lie  essentially  religious  and  moral. 

2.  Education  ought  to  be  essentially  organic  and  complete,  and  not  mechanical,  sa* 
perficial,  and  partial,  it  should  |>cnetrate  and  regulate  the  entire  being. 

3.  K<lucation  ought  to  be  (rcc  and  natural  instead  of  being  cramped,  confined,  sur- 
vile — The  child  should  have  sufEcient  liberty  to  manifest  decidedly  his  individual 
character. 

4.  Education  ought  to  be  harmonious  in  all  its  parts — It  should  be  so  carried  on  that 
all  the  natunil  faculties,  and  all  the  acquired  knowledge  agree  and  harmonize. 

■   5.  Education  should  be  based  on  intuition,  on  a  clear  and  distinct  perception  of  tht 
subject  to  be  learned. 

6.  Education  should  be  gradual  and  progressive,  united  in  all  parts,  like  a  chain, 
formine  a  continued  series  without  gaps. 

7.  Education  should  be  of  a  mixed  character,  uniting  the  private  and  the  public;  it 
should  cultivate  at  the  same  time  the  social  and  domestic  spirit. 

8.  Education  should  be  synthetical — every  thing  taught  should  be  first  reduced  luto 
its  clcnicnls  by  the  Teacher. 

9.  Education  should  be  practical,  drawing  its  means  of  development  from  the  actual 
:circumstances  of  life. 

II. — The  Art  of  Teaciii.no. 

1. — INTSODirCTORY  COURSE. 

1.  Instructions  as  to  the  Mode  of  givinf:  Familiar  or  Conversational  Lessons^  and  on  the 
subjects  chosen  for  such  lessons  in  the  Practicing  Schools  of  the  Institution. 

2.  The  Examination  and  Analysis  of  Lessons  selected  from  *'  Model  Lessons,**  a  work 
published  by  the  Society. 

3.  Drawing  out  Sketches  of  Lessons  on  various  Subjects,  taking  those  before  analyzed 
as  exHm[)les. 

4.  Different  Methods  of  giving  Lessons  Compared,  with  a  view  to  point  out  which  are 
bad  ana  v%hich  good,  also  the  methods  suitable  to  different  subjects. 

5.  On  the  Art  of  Questioning.— The  importance  of  understanding  this  art — One  of  thn 
plans  of  teaching  much  used  by  Pestalozzi — Different  objects  in  view  in  questioning- 
Questions  which  only  exercise  memory— Advantages  of  questioning — Rules  to  be  ob 
served  and  mistakes  avoided — Examples  of  different  kinds  of  questions — Of  a  train  of 
questions — Practice  in  the  art  of  questioning. 

2.— ON   GALLERY    INSTRUCTION. 

1.  Introduction. — The  nature  and  importance  of  eallery  instruction — Children  broufOt 
under  the  direct  influence  of  the  Teacher — Facility  thus  afforded  for  securing  order, 
attention,  progress,  moral  training— Value  in  economizing  lalior — The  principle  of  suc- 
cess to  be  found  in  the  power  of  the  sympathy  of  numl)eni — Extent  to  which  Teachers 
ahutild  avail  themselves  of  this  sympathy — Its  abuses — Duties  connected  with  gallcrf 
instruction. 

2.  Preparation  of  Lessons. — Directions  for  making  a  gpod  akaXi&Vk— Kj\x«&\a«!K%  ^  ^ 
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full  sketch — Importance  of  determining  beforehand  the  chief  points  of  the  1( 
the  method  of  working  them  out. 

3.  The  Sutiject  matter. — Importance  of  attention  to  quantity  and  quality — Roles  bj 
which  to  l>e  guided,  and  the  principles  upon  which  liased — Advantage  of  cle&r  and  nsft* 
ural  arrangement — The  ideas  to  be  thoroughly  worked  into  the  min<lsof  the  childrea^ 
sufficient  but  not  too  much  new  matter  to  be  presented  properly,  it  being  almost  **u 
imiMrtant  how  children  learn  as  what  they  learn." 

4.  The  Sutnmary. — Definition  of  a  summary — The  qualities  of  a  good  summary— Its 
uses — Various  ways  of  making  a  summar)' — Advantage  of  its  being  well  committed  to 
memor)'  or  written  out  by  the  children. 

5.  Application  of  Moral  md  Religious  Leaaona. — The  nature  of  this  application  ex- 
plained— The  importance  of  applying  moral  and  religious  instruction — Ol  requiring  the 
children  to  make  the  application  themselves — What  is  meant  by  impression — Causes  ni 
failure  in  making  religious  instruction  impressive. 

6.  Order^  Interest^  and  Attention. — The  importance  of  order — Causes  of  disorder- 
Various  means  of  obtaining  and  regaining  order — Difference  between  order  and  suff* 
iiess  or  restraint — Importance  of  exciting  interest — Means  of  doing  it — Difference  be 
twccn  healthful  activity  of  mind  and  excitement — Attention  how  to  be  obtained  and 
kept  up. 

7.  The  Exercise  to  be  given  to  the  Minds  of  Children. — Importance  of  producing  actirity 
of  the  mind — Amount  of  mental  exercise  to  be  given — Means  of  giving  it — Teachers  teU 
too  much — Ways  of  doing  so,  and  causes. 

8.  The  Manner  of  the  Teacher. — Importance  of  manner,  especially  with  young  chil- 
dren— Different  kinds  of  manner — How  each  affects  children — The  power  of  a  derided 
manner — lis  abuse — The  effects  of  the  voice  in  exciting  different  feelings — Tones  of 
voice  suited  to  different  subjects. 

9.  Attention  to  the  whole  Uallery. — Temptations  to  attend  to  a  few  children  only — 
Effects — Means  of  keeping  up  general  attention — DifBcultics  where  a  gallery  is  unhap- 
pily composed  of  children  of  different  degrees  of  attainment — How  in  part  to  be 
obviated. 

lU.  The  Use  to  be  made  of  Incidental  CircttmstanceSt  especially  in  Moral  TVomnf. — 
Enumeration  of  those  which  most  commonly  occur  in  a  gallery,  and  also  in  the  play- 
ground— The  influence  that  the  notice  of  incidental  circumstances  has  on  Uie  chiblreo, 
as  well  in  an  intellectual  as  in  a  moral  point  of  view — Cautions  against  the  abuse  of 
this  practice. 

11.  On  the  Language  given  to  Children. — Relation  of  language  to  ideas — Right  time  of 
supplying  language — Necessity  for  clearness  and  simplicity — Fine  words  and  technical 
terms  to  be  avoided. 

3. — ON   CLASS  INSTRUCTION. 

Use  of  class  lessons — Mechanical  arrangements — Apparatus — Ansount  of  class  ia- 
struction  to  be  given — Subjects. 

4. — ON  THE   SUBJECTS  OF  INSTRUCTION,   ETC.,   PROPER   POB  AN   XNrANT  SCHOOL. 

1 .  On  the  Principles  that  should  Regulate. — The  choice  of  subjects  should  be  suitiibiett 
the  children's  age — Klementdry  character  of  the  subjects — Necessity  of  having  a  ren- 
eral  desij^n  in  each  course  of  lessons,  as  well, as  a  particular  design  in  each  lesson — 
The  impoitance  of  the  instruction  being  of  a  graduated  character — Of  its  coipm^nciog 
at  the  right  starting  point — Subjects  should  !«  varied — The  reason  and  principles  upoo 
which  this  is  founded. 

2-  The  subject  stated. — Color — Object  in  view  in  lessons  on  color,  and  their  suitable- 
ness to  this  oltjecl  and  to  infant  minds — The  graduated  course  of  these  lessons,  with 
reference  to  the  work  published  by  the  Society,  entitled,  **  Graduated  cenarse  vf  InstrmC' 
tioafur  Infant  Schools  atul  Nurseries"^ — Metliods  to  lie  adopted  in  giving  lessons — Prin- 
ciples to  be  deduced. 

X  The  other  subjects  treated  in  a  similar  manner — Form — Site — Weight — Place- 
Number —  Physical  actions  and  employments — Sounds,  including  practice  in  siitting— 
Common  objects — Pictures  of  common  objects — Drawing  before  children — Humao 
body — Animals— Plants — Language— Reading,  Spelling,  >^  riling — Pieces  of  poetry^ 
Moral  instruction — Religious  instruction. 

5. — ON   THE   SUBJECTS    OP   INSTRUCTION,   ETC.,   PROPER   POR   A   JCVBNILB  SCHOOL. 

1.  Points  in  which  a  Juvenile  School  differs  from  an  Infant  School. — As  to  its  onmnisa- 
tion — Division  of  time — Classification  ot  children — Home-work — Employment  of  Pupd- 
Teachers — Subjects  of  instruction  calling  the  reasoning  powers  more  into  exercise- 
Method  of  giving  such  subjects  a  more  continuous  and  systematic  character — Mode  of 
treating  the  children — Morally,  throwing  them  more  upon  their  own  responsibiiitf— 
Intellectually,  making  them  more  independentof  their  Teachers,  and  more  accuslouied 
to  gain  information  and  Vknow\e^%e  ^tota  VkoW^^  teaching  them  early  **  to  leara  how  is 
Jcarn,"  i.  e.,  to  be  »eU-cducalota. 
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m. — ^TnE  SCROOL-ROOM,  AS  TO  ITS  ARRANGEMENT   AND  MANAGEMENT. 

I.  Hie  School-room. — Influence  of  the  anpeamnce  of  the  8chool*roonii  on  the  chil- 
dren's character — Its  effect  on  visitors — Desks  and  their  arrangement— Cleaning — Ven 
lilation— Temperature — Order  and  decoration — Apparatus — What  it  is — Its  right  appro 
cjation — Care  to  (>e  taken  of  it. 

3.  The  Opfning  of  a  New  School^  cfc. — Preliminary  steps  to  be  taken — Diffic«llic»— 
Spirit  in  which  to  commence — Plans  to  be  adopted — Admission  of  children — Register 
and  other  books — Payments. 

3.  The  Orgaruzation  of  a  School. — What  it  means — Importance  of  good  or^nization — 
Plans  to  be  adopted — 1  rcatnient  of  new  scholars — Points  requiring  attention,  as  time- 
tables, programmes,  distribution  of  work,  6ic. 

4.  Division  or  Classification  of  the  Children. — Importance  of  classification  of  the  chil- 
dren of  an  Infant  ScHool — Too  much  neglected  liitherto — The  advantage  seen  in  the 
Model  Schools  of  the  Instiiu^on — Arrangement  in  galleries  and  classes — Principle 
upon  which  this  is  made,  of  proficiency,  not  age  or  size — The  difficulties  of  Infant 
Schools,  when  Teachers  have  no  assi?tunce. 

5.  Rrgvlar  and  punctual  Attendance^  and  the  means  of  insuring  it. — Importance  of  the 
subjecl — Different  cauKes  of  irregular  attendance — Method  of  dealing  with  each — 
Means  for  securing  attendance,  supplying  a  good  education,  having  well  defined  and 
positive  rules— Quarterly  pre-payment — Punctual  attendance — How  much  depending 
on  the  Teacher's  own  habit.s — Closing  the  door  at  a  fixed  hour — Visiting  the  parents,  &c. 

0.  The  Dinner  hour  and  arrangnnents  for  it. — The  Teacher's  presence  necessary — Its 
inconvenience  considered — The  social  and  moral  eflTects  of  superintending  children  at 
dinner. 

7.  The  Physical  State  of  the  Children. — Teacher's  duties  with  respect  to  health, 
cleanliness,  and  neatness — Duties  of  parents  not  to  l>e  too  much  interfcrrcd  with— 
Means  of  cultivating  cleanliness,  neatness,  &,c. — The  effects. 

8.  The  Play-ground. — Physical  education — Its  importance — Provision  to  be  made 
for  its  connection  with  a  school — Advantages  of  the  play-ground  in  reference  to  moral 
instruction  and  moral  training—Its  bearing  on  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  Teacher-r- 
Thcir  objections  answered — Tact  required  in  the  superintendence  of  the  play-gn»und— 
Apparatus,  games,  «Scc. — Time  to  l>e  allotted  to  exercise — Objections  of  parents  met. 

9.  Monitors^  Pupil- Teachers^  and  Paid- Assistants. — Monitors,  these  ^'necessary  ruils^* 
as  they  have  hcen  called,  fast  disappearing — Still  often  found  useful — Relative  value 
of  Monitors  and  Pupil-Teachers,  and  principle  on  which  to  l»e  ascertained — The  de- 
partnicnls  of  lalx)r  for  which  each  best  fitted — Pestalozzi's  method  of  preparing  Moni- 
tors, and  the  work  allotted  them — Instruction  of  Pupil -Teachers,  general  and  s|>ecial — 
Their  management — Special  cases  examined — Pupil-Teachers  almost  essential  to  a 
good  school,  and  amply  repay  labors  of  first  year  or  two — to  be  early  trained  to  *•  sel/- 
cducation" — When  so  trained  a  great  relief  lo  the  Teacher — Always  to  be  had  where 
practicable. 

10.  Examinations,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  public — The  parents — The  Teacher — 
The  design  and  special  advantages  of  each — Manner  of  conducting  them — Abuses — 
Addresses  to  parents  a  most  desirable  ailjunct — Suitable  topics  for  such  addresses. 

II.  Holidays^  their  use  and  number — .Never  to  be  given  at  fairs,  wakes,  6cc. — Nvt 
gencndly  desired  by  children  in  a  well-conducted  school. 

12.  Dealing  ivith  Parents. — Position  of  the  parent — Its  relation  to  the  Teacher — Con- 
clusion.s — The  double  duty  of  a  Teacher  to  the  parent  and  the  school — Course  to  lie 
taken — Necessity  of  a  conciliatory  manner  in  dealing  with  parents  who  will  not  submit 
to  rules — On  punishing  children  at  the  re<{uest  of  parents. 

13.  Vigitors,  special  and  casual — Connection  of  the  former  with  the  school — Attention 
and  courtesy  due  to  them — How  far  the  u.sual  arrangement  of  a  school  may  be  changed 
for  vinilors — Their  suggestions — Spirit  in  which  to  be  taken — Use  to  be  made  of  them. 

14.  Inspectors. — The  peculiar  character  of  their  office — Inspection  always  to  l)e  ob- 
taine<l  when  practicable — Its  value  to  a  good  Teacher — Their  view  of  a  school  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  Teacher — Their  relation  as  well  to  the  Teacher  as  lo  the  Pat- 
ron— The  Teacher's  l>est  friend — Inspection  anticip.<ited — Preparation  to  be  made— 
Les.<«ons  to  be  given  before  Inspector,  as  at  other  times. 

15.  Patrons  and  Committees. — Relation  to  the  school — Claims — The  blessing  of  a 
good  Patron — Difficulties  with  Patrons  or  Committees — The  self-will  and  pride  of  a 
Teacher  not  to  be  mistaken  for  con.science.  or  the  love  of  doing  good — Principles  and 
en»is  to  Ikj  kept  in  view  rather  than  plans — Not  to  thwart  or  oppose  even  when  not  con 
viiiced— to  give  way  in  minor  matters  if  vital  points  arc  untouched — Circumstances 
which  appear  to  justify  giving  up  a  school. 

IV. — ^TiiE  Government  of  a  School. 

1.  The  Nature  and  Object  of  this  Government. — All  plans  ofgovemment,  if  good,  must 
be  adapted  to  the  uniform  tendencies  of  human  nature — Q,\ia\v&c^\\OTA  t«(v^vc«\  \^ 
order  to  govern  well — Importance  o(  government  in  a  »c\\oo\,  a»  o^en  %\v\tvit  v>^% 
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child  first  ideu  of  subordinntion — Euential  also  to  the  comfort  of  the  Teacher—To 
the  prozres^  and  happiness  of  the  children — Disorder  the  matter  defect  of  many  schoob 
^-Dislike  to  Teachers  often  caused  tnr  misgoremment 

2.  A  knowledge  of  the  Prindples  of  Action  m  Childhood  required  in  order  to  Gemm 
Ufell. — The  principles  enumerated — Their  importance — Scripture  references  on  the  ia* 
fluence  of  habits — Wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the  Creator  seen  in  the  earl  j  forroatioa 
and  power  of  habits — Difficulty  of  ascertaining  motives — Importance  of  knowing  them— 
The  u»e  to  be  made  of  them  in  goTemin^  a  school. 

3.  Parental  Government. — Different  kind  of  rule  as  to  their  spirit — The  political— 
The  military — The  family — Characteristics  of  each — Reasonableness  of  requirtof  the 
parental  spirit  in  Teachers — In  what  it  consists — Effects  of  possessing  the  spirit— The 
parental  spirit  manifested  by  God — Seen  in  Christ — The  parental  spirit  should  gorera 
our  schools — Our  debt  to  Pestalozzi  for  advocating  it  so  powerfully — His  fundamental 
principle  in  all  moral  development  and  training. 

4.  AiifAon7y--Mcaning  of  the  term — Abuses  of  authority — Modem  mistakes — Import' 
■nee  of  authority  in  the  school-room — How  to  be  used — Adaptation  to  the  nature  oif  the 
child — Mistakes  ax  to  goveming  by  love  alone — Rules  to  be  adopted  in  establishing  aad 
Biaintnining  authority. 

5.  Kindnete. — Distinguished  from  other  affections — Love  essential  to  a  Teacher— 
Bhock  often  received  by  children  when  transferred  from  a  mother  to  an  unkind 
Teacher — Influence  of  Kindness — Principles  on  which  based — Manner  of  carrying 
them  out — Caution  a^inst  extremes. 

0.  Justice. — Definition — Temptations  to  partiality — Children's  appreciation  of  jus 
lice — Written  rules  often  useful. 

7.  Fear. — Its  abuses  as  a  principle  of  government  shown  in  the  conduct  of  parents, 
teachers,  and  nurses — The  use  of  fear  in  the  moral  economy  of  the  child,  and  oonse- 
<|uently  its  use  by  the  Teacher — Cautions. 

6.  Influence. — What  it  is  to  govern  with  the  will  of  a  child — Means  of  obtaining  a- 
flence — its  true  value  both  in  the  Infant  and  Juvenile  SciK)ol. 

0.  Appeal  to  Principle. — Nature  of  principle,  or  sense  of  right  and  wrong — Relativt 
position  among  motives  of  action — Advantages — The  result,  self-government,  dec- 
Perfection  of  a  school  as  to  government,  when  good  conduct  proceeds  from  principle. 

10.  Prrvention. — Importance  of  this  principle  as  applied  to  the  government  of  a 
achool — Children  to  have  full  occupation — To  associate  pleasure  with  learning- 
Teacher  to  call  in  aid  the  public  opinion  of  the  school — ^To  obtain  tlie  co-operation  of 
parents. 

1 1.  ReuHxrds. — What  they  are — How  they  act — Injurious  as  being  an  artificial  ex- 
citement— As  giving  wrong  views  lK>th  of  justice  and  merit — As  rousing  a  mercenary 
spirit — As  exciting  \'anity  ond  pride — Means  to  be  used  to  make  promised  rewards  un- 
neceMary — Example  of  Hof\»'yl — From  our  Infant  Schools — ^The  highest  motives  to  be 
cultivated— Animal  motives  to  be  properly  directed — Different  wars  of  rewarding 
merit — Value  of  a  reward  consists  not  in  the  actual  value  of  what  is  bestowed,  but  ia 
the  association  created — Reward  occasional  and  not  expected — When  it  is  not  an  in- 
eentive  to  exertion,  but  a  proof  that  merit  is  recognised,  it  gives  the  idea  of  justice. 

12.  Puniehmente. — Nature,  design,  and  spirit — Difference  between  punishntenL  cor- 
rection, and  discipline — The  true  end  of  punishment — Mistakes  of  the  passionate 
Teacher — Effects  of  these  on  the  child — Puni.ihment  should  arise  out  of  the  fault- 
God's  dealings  with  us  our  example — Natural  punishments  enumeratcd-^^Jhiklren  to 
he  shown  the  connection  between  sin  and  punishment — An  unvarying  punislunent  im- 
possible— Should  differ  according  to  character  and  disposition,  and  the  nature  of  faults, 
iic. — Evils  of  severe  punishments — Importance  of  discrimination — Public  exposure  ss 
a  punishment — Spirit  that  leads  a  teacher  to  expose  her  pupils  for  her  own  gratifica- 
tion— EffiRcts  of  exposure  on  different  dispositions,  and  on  spectators — Corporal  poa- 
ishment — Former  and  present  practice  contrasted — Opinion  of  Dr.  Arnold  and  Dr. 
Bryce — Pestalozzi*s  rules  for  U!»ing  it — Its  absence  in  a  good  school — Expulsion  wbea 
to  be  resorted  to — Circumstances  to  attend  it. 

13.  Emulation. — Nature  of  the  principle — Usual  application — Meaning  of  the  word- 
Natural  emulation,  distineuished  from  Scripture  emulation— **  Generous  rivalry,"  aad 
*'  rivalry  a  means  of  self-knowledge,'*  false  ideas — Natural  emulation  not  to  be  stioni- 
lated — Difficulties  of  a  Teacher  not  using  emulation — Substitutes  for  it,  as — Desirs  It 
overcome  difficulties— To  gain  knowledge — To  please  a  much-loved  Teacktr,  &c. 
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Sfecdien  of  Lessons  Given  in  the  Model  Schools  of  the  Home  aitd 
Colonial  Infant  and  Juvenile  School  Society. 

It  is  the  practice  for  the  different  teachers  in  the  Institution  to  draw 
up  sketches  of  the  lessons  they  have  to  give,  and  these  sketches  are  here 
inserted  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  course  of  instruction  is 
graduated,  and  that  the  system  may  bo  seen  at  work  as  a  whole.  The 
first  lesson  begins  with  pupils  of  three  and  four  years  old ;  the  last  is 
to  the  students  under  training.  The  lessons  are  given,  in  these  exam- 
ples, by  the  regular  teachers  of  the  Institution,  and  not  by  those  who 
are  learning  the  art  of  teaching. 

LESSON  given  TO  THE  LOWEST  DIVISION  OF  THE  INFANT  SCHOOL. — ^NUMBER. 

Tlie  Superintendent  ex])Iained  to  the  oompany  that  the  ol]ject  of  the  lesaon 
to  be  given  was  to  develop  the  idea  of  Four. 

SketcK 

Ist. — I  shall  exercise  the  children  in  the  number  3,  to  ascertain  whether  thej 
have  a  correct  idea  of  it ;  for  example,  I  will  call  a  child  to  bring  me  3  pomtera 
from  among  many,  then  3  bottles,  kc.  To  give  the  idea  of  4,  I  will  add  1 
pointer  to  the  3  pointers,  1  bottle  to  the  3  bottles,  Ac.,  and  make  the  chUdren 
observe  and  repeat  after  me,  as  I  point,  4  pointers,  4  bottles,  Ac. 

2d. — To  ascertain  whether  they  connect  the  right  idea  with  the  name,  I  wiU 
ask  them  to  bring  me  4  pointers,  4  bottles,  kc. 

3d. — To  see  if  tliey  can  apply  the  names  themselves,  I  will  hold  up  4  bottles^ 
4  pointers,  Ac,  and  get  them  to  tell  mo  how  many  tliero  are. 

Lastly,  I  will  make  them  go  over  together,  in  succession,  the  numbers  they 
have  learnt,  that  they  may  obtain  an  intuitive  perception  of  enumeration,  1 
bottle,  2  bottles,  kc. ;  after  this  make  them  say,  1,  2,  3,  4,  several  times. 

Teacher, — I  shotild  like  a  little  child  to  bring  me  3  bottles.  Let  Charles  bring 
them. 

The  child  named  brought  2. 

r.— Is  he  right  ? 
Several. — No. 
r.— Who  can  do  it? 
SevenU. — I  can. 

A  little  boy  rose  at  the  bidding  of  the  teacher,  and\>TO>^^X  «[iO>Si\Bt\y3>XiOA\A 
her,  making  up  tbo  number  3. 
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T, — Now  who  cau  bring  me  3  shelLs  ?  (pointiDg  to  8ome  placed  at  a  little  dis- 
tance.) 
Stcerol — I  can. 
T.— Let  Emma  bring  them. 

The  little  girl  referred  to  brought  the  proper  number. 

T. — Now  who  can  bring  me  3  pointcn  J  (referring  to  9omo  small  pieces  of  wood 
used  in  the  instruction  of  the  children.) 
A  little  Girl. — 1  can. 

Tho  child  rose  and  brought  the  number  of  pointers  required. 

T. — Has  she  brought  them  right  \ 

All.— Yd, 

T. — Now  some  child  bring  me  8  stones. 

A  little  girl  brought  3  stones  from  the  same  place. 

Tlic  teacher  finding  that  the  children  had  a  correct  idea  of  3,  placed  before 
them  the  same  articles  in  groups  of  4,  and  called  upon  them  to  repeat  after  her, 
"four  pointers." 

-^/^.— Four  pointers.    (The  words  were  repeated  three  or  four  times.) 
T. — Now  SUV,  "  four  stones." 
All. — Four  stones. 

Tho  same  reix»tition  took  place  in  the  case  of  tho  bottles  and  shclU. 
The  teacher  a  next  ix)int  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  children  connected  the 
right  idea  with  tho  name  4,  when  she  used  it. 

T. — Who  can  bring  mc  4  pointers  i 
AlittU  (h'rl.— Ivan. 

Tho  child  rose  and  brought  them  to  tlic  teacher, 

T. — IIow  many  pointers  are  there  ? 

^1//.— Four. 

T. — Then  did  Lizzy  bring  them  right  ? 

T^ree  or /our  ro/<v*. — Yes. 

T. — Now  1  should  like  to  have  4  bottles. 

A  littlo  boy  rose  and  brought  to  tho  teacher  3. 

T.—U  he  right  ? 

S^cfral  Tou'us. — No. 

T. — Who  can  niak(j  the  number  4  ? 

A  littU  JPty. — I  can. 

lie  then  rose  and  brought  another. 

T. — Now  how  many  bottles  are  there  ? 
8<Vfrnl  voice*. — Four. 
T. — Who  can  bring  me  4  shells? 
A  little  Boy. — I  can. 

Ho  brought  them  to  the  teacher. 

r.— Is  he  right  J 
Many  roicts. — Yes. 

The  same  thing  was  rcpeato<l  in  tho  case  of  4  .stones,  1  stone,  2  stones,  3 
stones,  4  stones,  1  bottle,  2  Iwttlcs,  3  bottles,  4  bottles,  Ac. 

The  teacher's  third  point  was  to  see  if  the  children  could  themselves  correctly 
apply  the  name  *,  to  do  lUvs,  aVio  c\v\U^^l  w^wu  them  to  pick  up  4  sliellts  4  stones, 
Ac.,  which  they  did  correcWy.    T\\cy  Witiv  v^^:^\Q^Tv\\\ctf£t^N:\!csaxs^ 
they  had  reached,  to  obtain  an  m\.>i\V.\N^  vviT^^fcvjMvwi  ^l  Vdav&kskmm^  ^  \BQodiESfecvx 
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thoj  said  after  the  teacher,  1  stone,  2  stones,  3  stones,  4  stones;  1  bottle^  S 
bottles,  3  bottles,  4  bottles;  1,  2,  3,  4. 

T. — Now,  ThonitiH,  (addrc8»in^  one  of  the  children,)  csn  you  bring  me  4  chil- 
drtu  ?  4  who  are  sitting  up  nicely. 

The  little  boy  npoken  to,  rose,  selecteii  3,  and  led  them  to  tho  teacher. 

T. — Well,  Thomas,  have  you  brought  4? 

TVio*.— Yes*. 

T.  (to  aU.) — ThomoB  says  he  has  brought  4  children ;  are  there  4  here? 

2k\aHy  all. — No. 

T.—ImI  us  coimt ;  1  child,  2  children,  8  children.    Let  mo  luivc  4,  Thomas. 

He  fetched  another  boy,  who  walked  beforo  the  rest  to  take  his  place  by  their 
side. 

T.  (to  all.) — Should  he  go  before  tho  other  children? 

Two  or  thrtt  voice*. — N(». 

T. — To  be  Hure  not,  he  should  come  round  behind  them. 

The  child  was  then  led  round,  and  placed  by  the  side  of  the  three  children. 

r.— Now  say,  "1  child,"  (it  was  repeated,)  "2  children,"  **  8  children," 
children." 
Now  let  three  children  go  to  their  Keats.    Now  one. 

The  cliildren  then  went  to  their  seats. 

T. — Who  can  show  me  four  Angers? 

A  little  boy  hehl  up  all  the  fingers,  and  the  thnmb  of  both  hands. 

T.  (to  all.) — Arc  there  only  four  there? 

A'«  c^ral  roii'ts, — No. 

T. — See  what  a  number  of  fingers !    How  many  did  I  ask  for? 

iyc^ral  roicf*. — Four. 

Tlio  teacher  then  counted  four  on  her  own  fingers. 

T. — Now,  Emily,  show  me  four. 

Tho  little  girl  addressed,  held  up  that  nmnber  of  fingers. 

T. — How  many  does  she  hold  up  ? 
All. — Four. 

The  les8on  then  closed,  and  tho  children  marched  out  of  the  room  singmg,  a 
more  advanced  class  occupying  their  places. 

A  LESSON  GIVEN'  TO  CIIILDKKX  A   LITTLE  OLDER,  T1IE  8EC0KD  DmSIGN  OF  TRB 
IXFAXT  SCUOOL,    AGK«  J-'Olll,    TO   FJVE   AXD  SIX. 

Tlic  Supcrintondeiit  8tite<l  that  two  short  lessons  would  l)o  given  to  the  chil- 
dren. The  aim  of  the  first  lesson  would  l)c,  to  make  tho  children  observe  the 
different  parts  of  a  watch ;  the  second  would  bo  on  three  objects,  to  lead  then^ 
to  observe  the  quality  of  crumbling.  Ho  begged  tliat  tho  ago  and  state  of 
development  of  the  children  might  be  kept  in  mind. 

Sketrh.—A  Watch. 

1st. — I  will  get  the  children  to  i)oint  to  tho  parts  of  a  watch,  or  to  something 
that  it  has,  as  case,  glass,  face,  hands,  Ac. ;  and  will  tell  them  tho  right  names 
if  they  do  not  know  them. 

2d. — I  will  lead  them  to  observe  and  tell  tho  position  of  tho  different  parts, 
and  tlieir  number. 
Having  8UDg  the  song,  ''  Work  away,"  the  cUUdTeu  coigmcaie^>3oft  V.iTi^> 
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IVodUr.— (Holding  up  a  watch.)    Whaliithiit 

Several  voices. — A  watch. 

r.— Now  look  well,  and  tell  me  some  part. 

C,—The  hands. 

r.— Yes.    Tell  me  another  parL* 

^t;.— The  glass. 

r.^Repeat,  *'  The  watch  has  hands  and  a  glass.'* 

r.— Find  another  part  (The  rim  or  edge  is  pointed  to.)  What  do  yoa  csU 
this? 

C.—The  rim. 

r.— Another  part  (A  pause.)  Is  there  any  part  of  the  watch  which  yoa  can 
not  see  when  I  hold  it  up  t 

CI — Yes,  the  inside. 

71— Now  I  think  yoa  can  tcU  me  some  other  part 

C, — The  outside. 

T.— Repeat,  "  The  watch  has  an  outside  and  an  inside." 

The  children  repeated  the  words. 

T.— You  have  told  me  the  watch  had  hands.    Where  do  the  hands  mectt 

C, — In  the  middle. 

r.— In  the  middle  of  what! 

C— The  face. 

T.— Well,  now  you  have  told  me  two  other  parts. 

C, — The  watch  has  a  middle  and  a  face. 

T. — Now  tell  me  how  many  hands  the  watch  has. 

C— Two. 

71— Are  they  both  alike  t 

(7.— No. 

T.— How  are  they  unlike  t 

C. — One  is  long,  the  other  short 

71— Say,  *^  The  watch  has  two  hands,  one  long  and  one  short** 

The  children  did  so. 

T, — Can  you  not  find  out  something  more  about  the  Cmm! 
C. — Numbers.    (Other  children,)  Figures. 
71— Repeat  together,  ^*  The  face  has  numbers." 

Children  do  80. 

T. — Tell  me  some  other  part  which  you  have  named. 

C— The  ghiss. 

T, — ^How  many  glasses  has  the  watch  t 

C— One. 

T. — And  what  does  the  gloss  cover  t 

e:— The  face. 

7*.— Say,  **  The  watch  has  a  gloss,  which  ooyers  the  face."  Well,  now  yoa 
have  been  looking  at  the  watch,  and  hove  told  me  what  you  can  see.  Who  can 
tell  when  a  wotch  is  near,  even  if  they  did  not  see  it  f 

(7. — I  can.    It  ticks. 

71— What  is  the  use  of  a  watch  t 

C— It  tells  the  clock. 

^Ao^r.— It  tells  what  time  it  is. 

T. — Yes,  and  there  is  something  else  which  tells  the  time ;  what  ii  it  t 

C. — A  clock. 

71— Now  let  us  sing  a\>o\il  l\ie  c\q<^. 

*  The  parts  were  writttn  w\th  cYiaXk  oa  %  i^«^«»&  lioioa  «^«t  ««%  at  Vif«c% 
•ftheUsaon, 
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The  diildren  then  sang  with  their  teadiera,  a  song  commenciDg-^ 
*'  The  neat  little  clock,  in  the  comer  it  stands.** 

THE  SECOND  PART  OV  TIIE  LESSON. 

SkeicJi. — lb  Develop  the  Idea  of  Crumbling, 

let. — I  wOl  bring  before  the  children  a  lump  of  salt,  of  dry  eartli.  and  stole 
bread,  and  lead  them  to  obserro  their  crumbling  or  friability,  by  rubbing  them 
in  my  bands,  also  by  a  comparison  with  a  stone. 

2d. — Tell  them  this  quality  is  called  crumbling,  and  get  them  to  apply  tho 
term  to  each  substance. 

3d. — Call  upon  them  to  tell  me  when  we  ought  to  say  things  are  crumbling. 

Teacher.— \  have  Bcvorol  things  to  show  you  ;  let  me  see  if  you  can  tell  m« 
what  they  are.    (Holds  up  a  lump  of  salt.)    What  is  this  ? 

(7/iiWr«/i.— Salt. 

X— Look  now  at  it,  (rubs  the  salt  in  her  hands.)  What  do  yon  see  t  Uow  ia 
the  salt  now  f 

C. — It  is  in  little  pieces. 

71— What  have  I  done  to  it? 

C— You  rubbed  it,  teacher. 

T. — And  what  happened  to  the  salt  t 

C.—lX,  came  into  pieces. 

T. — Repeat  together,  '^  Salt  when  rubbed  comes  into  little  pieces." 

71— (Holds  up  a  piece  of  dry  mould.)    Now  what  have  I  in  my  hand! 

C— Dirt^-earth. 

T. — How  does  it  look  ! 

C, — Very  dry. 

71— Now  look,  and  tell  me  what  I  do  to  it,  (rubs  it  in  her  hand.) 

Many  hands  were  held  out,  to  show  they  were  ready  to  answer. 

T:- WillJohntellmc! 

C.—lt  oomcH  into  little  pieces  when  rubbed,  like  the  salt 

Children  repeat  this. 

7*.— (Holds  up  a  piece  of  stole  bread.)    What  is  this  ? 

C — ^Brcad. 

71— Observe  what  I  do,  and  tell  mo. 

C. — Yon  have  rubbed  it. 

7*.- And  what  then  ? 

C. — It  comes  into  small  pieces. 

71— Can  yon  tell  me  what  sort  of  bread  it  is ! 

C— Stole  bread- 

71— (Takes  up  a  stone.)    What  is  tliis  I 

C— A  stone. 

7*.— (fiuba  it.)    What  am  I  doing  to  the  stone ! 

C'.— Rnb]>ing  it. 

71— W^hot  hoppens ! 

C— It  18  hard,  not  like  the  salt  and  stale  bread. 

71— Now  toll  me  the  difference ;  who  can  ! 

A  little  girl  is  selected  to  answer. 

The  salt,  earth,  and  bread,  came  into  little  pieces  when  yon  rubbed  them,  but 
the  Htone  did  not. 

71— Did  you  ever  see  bread  rubbed  into  little  pieces  before! 

Several  ekUdren.^Ohj  yes.    Mother  rubs  the  bread  into  the  milk  fn  bilbif » 
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r.— What  do  you  call  It,  when  you  do  «>  to  the  bread  t 

V  chUd. — CrumbliD(;r  it. 

7".— You  wuy  aay  tlie  bread  is  crumbling.  Tell  me  some  other  things  that  ars 
cnimbling. 

6'.— Salt— flrj-  earth. 

r.— W  hut  are  they  ? 

^.'.— (Iruinhling. 

T. — When  inuy  you  call  thing8  crumbling?  . 

C. — When  they  coine  iut«^  little  pieces. 

T. — Now  tell  nuj  twine  thinirs  that  are  not  crumbling. 

C. — ^tone,  wood,  iron,  leather. 

7^.— Now  repeat  together,  ^^  Things  that  come  into  little  pieces  when  rubbe<I, 
are  called  crumhliiujy 

Tiio  lesson  horo  endod,  as  the  tune  was  expired,  and  the  visitors  proceeded  to 
the  infant  school-room. 

A  LESSON   ON   SCRIPTURE  NATURAL  HLSTORY.      niGIIKST  T)I\TSIOX.  OR  ADVANCED 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  INFANT  SCHOOL. 

Sktkh. 

Silver. — To  illustrate  the  rulinor  s  work. — Malachi,  iiu  3. 

Tlio  Superintendent  explained,  that  this  was  a  lesson  on  silver  ore,  and  a  piece 
of  silver,  the  object  being  to  throw  light  on  the  Scripture  by  means  of  a  natural 
o'ojeet.  The  step  was  much  more  advanced  than  those  already  witnessed,  the 
children  being  oldt*r,  and  their  minds  more  doveloi>od. 

l.st. — I  will  show  the  children  a  piece  of  silver,  and  also  some  silver  ore; 
qiiej-tion  them  as  to  the  diflerence;  one  bright,  reflective,  and  valuable;  the 
other  impure,  mixe<l  with  inferior  substances,  which  rc*nder  it  much  less  vahia- 
bio,  and  destroy  its  be.st  qualities.  Having  dra^^Ti  from  the  children  nil  they 
know  as  to  how  silver  ma}'  be  obtained  from  its  ore,  I  will  bring  before  lliem 
the  work  of  the  rellner.  He  jHaces  the  ore  in  a  furnace  which  removes  the 
earth  united  with  the  silver,  still  there  may  remain  much  dross,  or  scum,  to  dull 
its  brilhaney ;  the  reliner  patiently  sits  watching  the  purifying  process,  he  never 
leaves  his  work  till  the  bright  metal  reflects  perfectly,  Uke  a  mirror,  his  image. 
Then  he  knows  his  work  is  done.  I  will  then  write  the  result  on  the  slate: 
'Silver  when  taken  frrjni  the  earth  is  %'ery  impure,  but  the  dross  is  separated  by 
fire,  and  when  quite  pure  it  reflects  perfectly  the  refiner's  imago." 

2d. — 1  will  rea<l  Mai.  iii.  3  ;  question  the  children  as  to  whom  the  refiner  rep- 
resents: wli<;m  the  silver.  I  will  help  the  children  to  trace  out  our  reflombhince 
to  silver  ore:  so  much  of  sin  mixes  up  with  all  we  do;  so  defiled  by  evil,  that 
we  do  not  reflect  the  Saviour's  image,  wo  are  not  like  him.  Tlien  I  will  en- 
deavor to  lea«l  them  to  see  how  the  Saviour  is  like  a  refiner;  ho  sends  trials  and 
chastis(?ments,  which  act  like  a  furnace  in  removing  tho  evil  that  defiles  us,  till 
we  beeomo  more  and  more  like  himself. 

The  result  written  on  the  slate,  '*  Christ  purifies  his  people  from  sin,  by  send- 
ing them  trials  till  they  become  like  him." 

3d. — Apply  the  suhject.  "What  makes  the  children  like  the  ore?  When  does 
their  teaeher  act  like  a  refiner?  Whom  does  she  wish  them  to  be  like?  llow 
should  th(T  receive  her  admonitions? 

The  children  having  sMnvc — 

A  piece  of  silver  ore,  and  one  ot\it\%U  ^vVi^v.^wi  «^^\\ft^\?s  "QbaNm^m. 
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7><wA*r.— (Holding  up  the  bright  silver.)    What  ib  thia  i 

-rlW.— SUver. 

r.— What  U  thia?  (exhibiting  the  ore.] 

No  answer. 

r.— Suppose  you  were  walking  along  the  street,  and  saw  this  lying  on  the 
jp>un(l,  what  would  you  call  it  ?    What  does  it  look  like  ? 

C. — It  lookfl  like  a  piece  of  fttone. 

Z—(  Exhibiting  the  bright  metal.)    What  do  you  know  this  to  be  ! 

AH. — Silver. 

T. — Would  you  think  this  silver  ?  (presenting  the  ore.) 

C. — It  l(K>k8  like  a  piece  of  coal. 

iT.— You  would  not  think  this  silver,  (pointing  to  the  ore,)  but  when  you  look 
at  that  (fK^intuig  to  the  polished  silver,)  you  know  at  once  that  it  is  silver;  what 
difiercncc  do  you  observe  in  them  I 

C— One  is  white,  and  the  other  is  Vjlue. 

71— Whnt  besides  ? 

C. — r)ne  is  bright,  the  other  is  dull. 

T. — Now  tell  me  something  in  which  you  can  see  yourselves,  or  your  image. 

C. — A  looking-glass. 

T. — Why  can  wo  see  ourselves  in  a  looking-glass? 

C. — Because  it  is  reflective. 

T. — What  can  you  say  of  a  looking-glass? 

C. — It  is  reflective. 

T. — Which  of  these  is  like  the  looking-glass  in  this  respect  ? 

C. — The  bright  silver. 

T. — Is  this  (holding  up  the  ore)  reflective? 

r— No. 

T. — What  can  you  say  of  these  two  ? 

The  children  repeated  together,  "  the  one  is  reflective,  and  tho  other  is  not" 

T. — Which  would  you  rather  have  ? 

C. — The  bright  silver. 

T. — Which  is  worth  the  most  money  ? 

C— The  bright  silver. 

Z— And  because  the  bright  silver  is  worth  tho  most  money,  what  is  it  said  to 
be? 

C. — Most  valuable. 

T. — Oun  you  find  out  any  reason  why  the  silver  in  this  piece  (pointing  to  the 
ore)  is  not  ho  bright  as  in  this  (pointing  to  the  silver)  ? 

C. — Because  it  is  like  st(»ne. 

Z— What  makes  the  silver  look  like  stone  ?  can  you  find  out? 

C. — It  is  mixed  with  stone. 

71— Silver  is  taken  from  the  earth  in  this  state  (pointing  to  the  ore,)  mixed 
with  stones  and  other  things ;  what  would  you  call  it  when  thus  mixed. 

C. — A  mixture. 

T. — What  is  a  mixture  ? 

C. — Several  things  mixed  up. 

T. — When  water  is  mixed  with  mud,  what  do  you  say  it  is? 

r.— "Dirty,"  *' unclean,"  "filthy,"  "unpleasant." 

T. — There  is  another  word  ? 

^'.— Black. 

T. — What  do  you  say  it  is  when  it  is  nice  and  clean? 

C.—"  Clear,"' "fresh." 

r.— Whateh»e? 

C.—rnro, 
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T.—YeSy  when  it  is  not  mixed  it  is  pore.  When  a  thing  is  not  mixed,  what 
is  it! 

C— Pure. 

T. — Now,  which  of  those  two  pieoos  of  silver  is  pare  f  (A  paose.)  Whit 
would  yon  say  tliis  b  I  (showing  the  ore.) 

C, — Uupurc. 

Jl— Can  a  child  oorreiH:  her  ! 

C. — i^ipuro. 

T.—NoM  soy,  "  That  is  impure  silver. 

Tho  children  all  repeat  the  words. 

J*. —Now  say,  (pointing  to  the  bright  silver,)  "  That  is  pure  silver." 

T, — When  is  silver  impure ! 

C. — When  it  is  taken  out  of  the  ground. 

ST.— Say,  **  When  silver  is  first  taken  out  of  the  ground,  it  is  impure.'* 

Tho  words  were  repeated  by  the  claai  and  the  teacher  wrote  them  upon  the 
Bbte. 

T. — Now  what  must  have  been  done  to  make  this  (referring  to  the  bright  sil- 
ver) look  as  it  does  ?    What  must  be  done  to  it  after  it  is  taken  out  of  the  eanht 

6'. — It  must  bo  polished. 

71— Do  you  think  if  I  were  to  rub  the  ore,  I  should,  by  so  doing,  ever  mskc  it 
pure? 

Cl-No. 

7*.— Is  polishing,  then,  the  wsy  to  make  it  pure  f    What  b  it  mixed  withf 

6^.— Stones  and  cartli. 

T.—Yc» ;  and  it  is  often  mixed  with  lead.  If  I  rubbed  the  lead,  should  I  make 
it  silver? 

C— No. 

71— How  could  I  get  the  silver  pure  I  (No  answer.)  What  moat  I  do  to  mske 
muddy  water  pure  ? 

C. — Take  the  mud  away. 

T. — Yes.    What  do  you  think  I  must  do  to  the  silver  ore  to  get  it  pure ! 

C. — Take  away  all  the  earth  and  stones  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

T. — I  do  not  think  you  know  how  this  is  done ;  so  I  will  tell  you.  The  man 
who  purifies  this  silver  ore,  or  refines  it,  puts  it  into  a  vessel,  and  then  he  puts 
the  vessel  into  a  kind  of  furnace.  Do  you  know  what  a  fhmace  is !  (A  pause.) 
It  is  a  kind  of  oven ;  and  when  it  is  there,  what  do  you  think  the  heat  does 
to  it! 

a— Melts  it 

7!— Yes,  the  heat  melts  it ;  and  then  what  becomes  of  all  the  earthy  substances 
which  are  mixed  with  the  silver  ?  (A  pause.)  They  rise  to  the  top,  and  tLc  mJ- 
ver  remains  at  tho  bottom.  And  what  do  you  think  the  man  who  is  refining  tiis 
silver  does  then  to  get  rid  of  the  impurities  I  I  tliink  some  of  you  have  seen 
your  mothers  do  something  of  the  same  kin<L 

C — Skim  it. 

T. — Yes,  the  man  skims  off  what  is  at  the  top.  Now,  what  la  it  that  sepantes 
the  impure  substances  from  the  silver. 

C.—The  heat  of  tho  fire. 

7!— Say,  **  The  fire  separates  the  silver  firom  the  impure  substancea." 

The  children  repeated  thia. 

T. — What  is  the  man  called  I 
C— The  refiner. 

71— Uow  does  the  TefiLner  \lxiow  n(\v«:tv  \^^  %^N«t  VaivftaMdl    (A  paoM.)    Tea 
am  not  toll  me.    Uow  doea  Yiia  "\Liio^  '^Vwaa.  «^  \iafc'vBQ^>ax&!|  SaxHGBm%4\ 
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C — When  there  U  a  great  smoke. 

T. — Not  quite  BO.    Would  you  like  to  know  f 

All, — Yea,  teacher. 

T. — Well,  the  silver,  remember,  is  in  the  furnace,  and  the  fire  is  separating  all 
the  impurities  from  it  The  refiner  sits  down  and  looks  at  it,  and  when  the  im- 
purities rise  to  the  top,  he  takes  them  ofl^;  and  then  he  sits  down  and  looks  again ; 
he  does  not  get  weary,  but  sits  tliero  and  watches  the  impurities  as  they  rise  up; 
and  he  takes  them  off  as  fast  as  they  rise.  At  last,  all  Uio  impurities  are  taken 
away,  and  the  silver  looks  so  bright  that  he  can  see  his  fkce  in  it— he  can  see  hia 
own  image.    What  can  he  see } 

All. — His  image, 

Z— Say,  "  The  silver,  when  purified  perfectly,  reflects  the  refiner's  imago.*' 

The  children  repeated  this. 

r.— Like  what! 

C. — Like  a  looking-glass. 

T. — Yes.  If  you  look  in  a  looking-glass,  what  do  you  see  there!  Tou  see 
your  image.  Well,  the  silver  does  just  the  same  as  the  looking-glass.  The 
refiner  sits  and  watches  it  all  the  time  it  is  in  the  furnace. 

A  little  Jloy.— Teacher,  how  does  ho  touch  it  when  he  wants  to  do  any  thing 
with  it,  and  it  is  so  hot  I 

7*— Think — what  does  your  mother  use! 

C, — Uses  a  spoon. 

T. — Yes ;  he  uses  a  spoon.  He  sits  there  and  skima  it,  until  he  can  see  his 
image  in  it.    What  does  he  know,  then ! 

C. — That  the  silver  is  pure. 

A  little  Boy. — Would  he  get  the  silver  out  of  that  stone  !  (pointing  to  the  ore.) 

T. — Oh,  yes,  Jackson ;  and  that  is  the  way  in  which  men  get  it  It  is  at  first 
all  mixed  with  impurities ;  but  they  break  it  up  into  small  pieces,  and  put  it 
into  the  furnace ;  and  then  how  is  it  made  pure } 

AIL— By  fire. 

The  teacher  then  wrote  on  the  slate,  "  When  silver  is  taken  out  of  the  earth 
it  is  impure.    It  is  separated  from  its  impurities  by  " — what  7 

C'.—By  fire. 

T. — And  when  it  perfectly  reficcts  the  image  of  the  refiner,  then  it  is  in— what 
state! 
C. — Then  it  is  pure. 

The  teacher  having  written  all  these  points  on  the  ilate,  the  children  repeated 
them. 

T. — What  will  the  silver  do  when  it  is  pure ! 

C. — Beflect  the  image  of  the  refiner. 

71— What  docs  the  refiner  do  if  he  can  not  see  his  image  in  it! 

C. — He  puts  it  on  the  fire  again. 

T. — Yes ;  he  will  not  take  it  away  until  ho  sees  his  image,  and  when  he  sees 
his  image  perfectly  reflected,  what  does  ho  do  with  the  silver ! 

C. — He  takes  it  out. 

7!— Yes ;  ho  would  not  keep  it  in  a  minute  after— he  takes  it  out  Immediately. 

71— Tell  me  the  two  things  about  which  the  reflner  is  carefuL 

C. — Ho  is  careful  not  to  take  the  silver  out  of  the  furnace  till  it  is  pure ;  and  he 
is  careful  not  to  keep  it  there  when  it  is  pure 

7*.— And  how  does  he  know ! 

C. — When  it  is  pure  it  reflects  his  imago. 

T.—Now,  demr  cbildnn,  I  have  given  you  this  leiaoik  on  TtAsSixii.  iSilNVt^NftVuMl 
70a  to  wadenttund  whMl  Jesos  Christ  does  for  tis.   lAiton  \A  \k^  \iiMift  ^ 
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Scripture.  Speaking  of  the  Lord  «rcfiii8  Christ,  it  MLyu,  ^*  lie  «liall  sit  oa  a  roflDer 
and  purifier  of  silver,  auil  he  shall  ]>urify  Iua  people,  and  pnrgc  them  a*  ^Id  and 
hilver,  thai  they  may  offer  to  the  Lord  an  offcrinpf  Id  rijy^htoonsnei*:*.**  (TheM 
■wt»rda  were  read  by  the  teacher  twice.)    Who  is  npoken  of  here  i 

6'.— Chrwt. 

r.— Who  shall  "sit?" 

^;/.— Christ. 

T. — As  wliut  shall  he  sit  ? 

iS^rtral  toices. — As  a  refiner. 

7*. — Yes,  he  shall  do  something  like  what  the  refluer  doc.^.  "  He  sliall  sit  an  • 
refiner  and  purifier."  Repeat  those  words.  (The  children  did  so.i  And  wliat 
shall  he  do i    (A  pause.)    *'  lie  shall  purify  his  people."    What  hhall  he  do ! 

All. — *'  lie  shall  i»urify  his  people." 

T. — "  lie  shall  purify  his  pe()ple,  that  they  may  oflfer  to  the  Lord  an  ofiTcrintr  in 
righteousness."  Now,  let  me  see  ;  Christ  is  here  spoken  of  as  u  refiner.  What 
docs  a  refiner  do  J 

C. — Purifies  silver. 

T. — Yes,  or  any  metal.    But  what  does  Christ  purify  f 

C— His  people. 

T. — Why  do  his  people  want  purifying? 

C. — Because  they  are  sinners. 

T. — Y'es,  because  they  are  sinners.  Which  of  thcao  two  things  are  wclike? 
(Exhibiting  the  silver  ore  and  the  bright  silver.; 

C. — We  are  like  the  silver  ore. 

T. — What  did  we  say  of  the  ore  i 

C. — It  is  impure. 

T. — Yes,  it  is  mixed  with  impurities ;  and  what  part  of  us  is  so  i 

€. — Our  hearts. 

T. — How  are  our  hearts  like  silver  ore  ? 

C. — They  are  sinful. 

T. — Another  wortl  i 

C. — They  are  hard, 

7!— Again  I 

C— "Stony,"  "mixed." 

T. — With  what  are  our  hearts  mixed  ? 

C. — Mixed  with  sin. 

T. — Give  me  a  text  which  says  that  our  hearts  arc  mixed  with  sin?  (A  paosf.) 
"  We  are  aU  as  an  imchran  thing."    Bepeat  that 

The  children  repeated  the  text. 

T. — Well,  now  let  us  examine  a  little,  and  sec  what  is  mixed  up  with  ns,  and 
what  makes  us  impure.  When  you  came  here  in  the  morning,  and  all  knelt 
down,  wliat  ought  your  thoughts  to  liavc  been  f     * 

6\— Pure. 

T. — What  should  they  have  been  about  ? 

r.— About  God. 

T. — Whilst  the  prayer  was  being  repeated,  what  should  you  have  been  think* 
ing  about  J 

C. — About  God  and  heaven. 

T. — Now,  do  not  answer  me ;  but  all  of  yon  try  and  remember  how  yon  prayed 
this  morning.    (A  pause.)    What  is  continually  mixed  with  your  tlioughts  i 

r.— Sin. 

T. — During  the  BiMe-lcsson  thin  morning,  when  you  were  rcpcatiuj?  texts  of 
Scripture,  your  tUtJUjiht*  vivrio  wA,  \  ^«iw,  >j>\  ia>a()w\.  Vi^vtsvaay  of  yon  wrre 
tijinkinjc  about  other  tUiuga.  \?  XK\*  \>c  x^kiii  »a»fc,^\»!u^w& :§««  >i^tfaKvi£cA:b vaa»&. 

with  at  that  time  1 
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C— Sin. 

T. — What  ore  onr  thoughts  too  often  mixed  with  when  wc  are  ut  church  f 

a-Sin. 

2\ — Yes^  sin  is  there  also.    What  then  are  our  thoughts  I 

6'.— Sinful. 

T.—U  it  only  our  thoughts  that  arc  sinful  ?    Wliat  besides  1 

C, — Our  hcnrta  arc  Miiful. 

T. — Tell  nie  some  tilings  that  make  our  hearts  impure. 

Difffffut  i li ildren. — Anger — pride — lying — stealing. 

T. — Yes,  and  many  more  ;  our  hearts  are  mixed  up  with  sin.  Now  what  must 
bo  done  to  our  hearts  to  make  them  pure  i    What  was  done  to  the  silver  ore  I 

^'.— It  was  purified. 

T. — From  what  was  it  separated  \ 

C. — Ytovix  its  dn^rts,  its  impurities. 

T. — And  what  must  the  heart  be  separated  from,  in  order  to  become  pure.  (A 
pause. )     What  are  the  impurities  of  the  heart  \ 

C— Sms. 

T. — What,  then,  must  be  separated  from  the  heart? 

C. — Our  sins. 

T. — Yes,  the  heart  must  be  separated  from  sin ;  who  only  can  do  that  I 

C. — Jesus  rhrisit. 

T'.— When  he  purifies  the  heart,  who  docs  ho  act  like  ? 

r.— The  refiner. 

T. — The  text  says,  "  He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  aiul  purifier  of  silver."  Repeat 
those  words.  (The  chihlren  obeyed. )  "  Ho  shall  purify  his  people.'*  "  And 
purge  them  as  gold  and  silver."     (Uepeated.)    Now,  how  is  the  silver  purified  i 

ty-rrral  cou'en. — By  fire. 

T. — How  does  Christ  juirify  his  people? 

C:—"  By  his  Word"—"  by  his  Holy  Spirit." 

T'.—Yes  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  purify  our  sinful  hearts ;  there  is  something  Jesus 
is  obliged  to  do  to  us.  When  you  are  naughty,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  what 
is  wrong  mixed  up  with  your  conduct — a  great  deal  of  inattention  and  disobedi- 
ence, what  do  I  do  ? 

(\ — You  punish  us. 

T. — Why  do  I  punish  you  ? 

('. — To  nuike  us  good — pure. 

T'.— To  make  you  better.  Now  tell  me,  what  does  Christ  do  to  his  people ; 
how  does  lie  purify  them  ? 

C. — He  punijihes  them. 

T.— Tell  me  s(mio  punishment  he  gives  his  people.    How  does  he  punish  I 

A  little  Jioy. — With  brimstone  and  everlasting  fire. 

T. — Yes,  but  that  is  everlasting  punishment ;  there  arc  punishments  which  ho 
sends  to  make  us  better  whilst  we  are  on  earth.    Do  you  know  one  ? 

C. — (After  a  pause.)    Sickness. 

T. — Yes ;  he  lays  us  on  a  sick  bed,  that  we  may  be  led  to  seek  Jesus.  When 
vou  have  been  naughty,  and  are  j>unished  for  it,  what  do  you  say  ? 

r._-»  I  will  be  better."     *'  I  will  be  good." 

T. — You  say  you  will  be  good,  and  you  ask  to  be  forgiven ;  why  docs  Christ 
send  attliction  upon  his  people  ? 

C.—(  After  a  pause.)    That  it  may  make  them  wish  to  bo  good. 

r.— And  what  ought  they  liien  to  do  ? 

C. — To  pray  to  God  that  tliey  may  become  better. 

T. — When  sin  tempts  them  again,  wliat  is  Jesus  obliged  to  do  f 

C, — To  punish  them  ngain. 

T,—And  what  does  ho  wish  to  take  from  thorn  by  puuVsVimftiiXX 
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C— Sin. 

T. — Then  Christ  sends  affliction  to  pniify  them — to  niAke  tbem  good.  And  all 
the  time  they  arc  afflicted  what  does  Christ  do  f 

C. — He  watches  them. 

T. — Yes,  he  watches  them.  Now  I  will  repeat  the  text  again :  "  He  shaU  sit  u 
a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver,  and  ho  shall  purify  his  people,  and  purge  them  as 
gold  and  silver,  that  they  may  offer  to  the  Lord  an  offering  in  righteousneM." 
What  ought  they  to  become  after  their  affliction  ? 

Several  voices. — Pure. 

T. — Yes,  more  pure  ;  then  what  is  the  affliction  sent  to  do  ? 

C. — To  purify  them. 

r.— How  does  Christ  sit! 

C. — As  a  refiner. 

T. — What  do  the  afflictions  which  Jesus  sends  his  people  do  to  them  f 

6\— Purify  them. 

T. — How  docs  the  refiner  know  when  the  silver  is  pure  ! 

C. — It  reflects  his  image. 

T. — How  arc  Christ's  people,  when  purified,  like  the  silver? 

C. — They  rcficct  his  image. 

T. — Yes,  they  become  more  and  more  like  Jesus.  Now  you  understand  how 
Jc8ii8  is  like  a  refiner.  Repeat  together :  ^^  Jesus  is  the  refiner  of  his  people,  and 
purifies  their  hearts  from  sin.'' 

The  visitors  proceeded  to  the  Juvenile  School. 

LESSON  ON  THE  MONTH    OF   OCTOBER.      GIVEN   TO  THE   ADVANCE  CHILDBEX  OF 

THE  JUVENILE  SCHOOL. 

The  Superintendent  explained  that  this  lesson  differed  from  the  other  lessons 
in  being  rather  an  examination  than  a  lesson.  The  object  here  was  to  induce 
the  children  to  observe  the  changes  which  take  placo  in  tho  weather,  and  in 
tlio  animal  and  vegetable  world,  and  to  reason  upon  them.  This  coarse  of  les- 
sons formed  a  kind  of  natural  history  of  the  year.  The  teacher  would  question 
the  children  as  to  what  they  had  observed  during  the  month  of  October. 

Sketch, 

I. —  General  appearance  of  Nature. 

Weather  in  the  l>eginning  of  the  month  sometimes  calm  and  mild ;  sometimes 
the  gales  which  generally  blow  during  the  latter  part  of  September,  oontinae 
through  tho  first  week  of  October ;  heavy  clouds,  with  bright  gleams  of  sun- 
shine, are  often  seen  throughout  the  day ;  call  attention  to  the  brilliancy  of 
their  appearance,  with  tho  rising  and  setting  sun.  Upon  the  whole  the  weather 
is  fine ;  twenty  fine  days  are  generally  expected  during  the  month. 

II. — Signs  of  Winter. 

1.  The  days  become  perceptibly  shorter,  and  the  mornings  and  evenings  be- 
come gradually  more  chilly,  change  of  clothing  required. 

2.  Vegetation  begins  to  lose  its  color;  some  leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs  fall; 
those  which  remain  assume  an  almost  endless  variety  of  color  in  their  progress 
from  green  to  brown.  At  no  season  of  tlie  year  does  nature  present  us  with  eo 
many  changes.  This  change  of  the  leaves  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  gradual 
descent  of  tiie  sap,  wliich  makes  them  dry.  Having  now  served  their  purpoie. 
as  far  as  regards  the  tree,  tliey  fall  off;  but  hero  their  use  does  not  end;  wlien 
life  ceases,  they  are  soou  OLocor[\\>o«RA,  m\^  WtfAx  «l<^ment8  again  letom  to  the 
earth  to  enrich  and  v^f^^V*'^^  ^^  ^'^^  ttc^  wi^XaxNran, 
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The  gradual  disappearanoo  of  maectfl,  and  8waUow8»  and  other  summer  birds, 
together  with  the  sUonce  of  the  singing,  birds,  though  the  notes  of  the  robin 
ond  the  blackbird  are  still  hoard. 

Flocks  of  water-fowl,  and  other  winter  birds  of  passage,  now  return,  driven 
fh>rn  northern  climates  by  the  cold,  and  by  want  of  food.  Of  these  are  the  duck, 
the  woodcock,  the  snipe,  and  others;  the  latter  feed  in  soft,  marshy  places;  tho 
former  are  fuund  in  lakes  and  ponds.  Call  attention  to  tlie  order  of  their  flight, 
their  instinct,  the  nature  of  their  covering  at  this  season,  and  then  to  tlio  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  Him  who  has  created,  and  who  watches  over  the  whole. 

III. — Farming  and  Gardening, 

1.  Plougliing  and  sowing  wheat. 

2.  Gathering  in  potatoes,  turnips,  beets.    Felling  timber. 

3.  Transplanting,  collecting  the  remaining  fhiits,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Teacher, — What  sort  of  weather  have  we  generally  during  the  month  of  OcU^ 
ber? 

t'^i7(/r«n.— Ohangoablo. 

7".— When  is  tho  weather  most  settled  ? 

C. — In  ffnmmcr  and  winter. 

T. — What  is  the  difference  between  summer  and  winter! 

C. — It  is  warm  in  so  minor,  and  cold  in  winter. 

T. — Does  it  pass  at  once  from  warm  to  cold  ! 

C— No,  gradually. 

T. — Which  month  of  the  autumn  is  October  I 

C\ — The  second. 

7^.— What  difference  would  you  expect  to  find  between  the  weather  in  July  and 
in  October  I 

6'.— It  would  be  much  the  warmest  in  July. 

71— Yes.  October  and  Janiuuy  would  be  about  midway  between  summer  and 
winter.  But  suppose  we  take  the  beginning  of  October,  what  sort  of  weather  do 
we  generally  find  then  ? 

r.— Mild. 

71— Do  you  remember  what  the  mornings  are  in  September  t 

6\— Chilly. 

T. — You  remember  that  there  arc  two  periods  of  the  year  somewhat  different 
fh>m  the  rest  Generally  speaking,  it  is  mild  early  in  October;  but  toward  the 
end  what  is  it  f 

6'.— Cold. 

T. — Yes,  it  is  rather  cold.  What  Is  tho  appearance  genendly,  if  we  go  out  into 
the  country  and  look  at  the  sky  f 

C. — The  sky  is  hazy,  and  the  clouds  are  black  and  hide  the  sun. 

T. — What  difference  is  there,  generally  speaking,  between  the  clouds  in  Octo* 
bcr,  considering  tho  month  as  a  whole,  and  such  as  we  have  to-day  ? 

C. — They  are  brighter  and  clearer  in  October. 

71^ What  sort  of  a  cloud  is  this  which  we  have  to-day  ! 

C. — A  stratous  cloud. 

T, — Yes ;  what  they  call  in  the  books  a  stratous  doud,  covering  the  sky  from 
end  to  end.    If  it  be  not  a  wholo  cloud,  what  do  you  call  it  t 

6'.—"  Dispersed,"  "  parts  of  a  cloud." 

7*.— What  do  we  see  between  the  parts  ! 

C. — Blue  sky. 

71— And  what  besides  t 

C. — The  Sim  peeping  throagb. 
T.—YeBf  the  tun  peeping  through.    We  hvrt  \MKfj  dtrada  iMttcml  ^Qusa^ 
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the  sky,  but  liere  and  there  wc  Bee  tbo  bine  sky,  and  the  bright  san  peeping 
through.    Whut  have  you  observed,  pioniing  and  evening,  near  thu  horizon ) 

C. — It  appears  like  gold. 

Another  voicf. — It  is  like  eloud«  tinged  with  gold. 

A  third  voice. — It  is  like  a  sea  of  go]d. 

Tl—YcH ;  that  is  better  still.  Well,  then,  let  inc  write  this  down :  "  The  be- 
ginning of  October  is  mild ;  toward  the  end  it  is  rather  eold ;"'  and  througboot 
the  month  we  have — what  sort  of  clouds  ? 

C. — Broken  clouds. 

T. — With  what  peepinjr  through? 

C. — The  sun  and  the  blue  skv. 

7'.— Now,  we  have  suid  that  the  beginning  is  mild,  and  tho  end  cold,  Wbat 
docs  tniit  denote  i 

C. — The  approach  of  winter. 

T. — There  are  several  other  signs  which  denote  the  aj^proach  of  winter.  Let 
us  take  them  in  their  order.  To  begin  with  the  days.  What  do  you  ol>*cr\*e  in 
the  duvs  i 

6". — They  get  shorter. 

T. — What  besides  sliorter  ? 

r.— ('(.Ider. 

T. — When  is  the  cold  chiefly  felt? 

C. — In  tile  evening  juul  in  the  morning. 

The  teacher  then  wrote  on  the  slate:  "The  weather  toward  winter  bocomei 
colli  and  the  dav.s  shorter."* 

V 

T.  —  \)o  we  nuikc  any  changes  in  respect  to  ourselves? 

(■. — Yes;  wc  put  on  warmer  cli)thing. 

T. — What  does  the  fact  of  our  being  obliged  to  put  on  warmer  clothing  reinin*! 
us  (>f  ? 

('. — The  approach  of  winter. 

T'.— Now  there  is  another  important  point.  W^e  have  done  with  the  first;  the 
second  is 

C. — The  berries  found  in  the  hedges. 

T. — We  shall  come  to  tliat  presently,  llow  do  the  fields  look  in  July  and 
August  \ 

(.'. — Every  thing  is  green. 

T. — If  we  go  out  in  the  month  of  October,  what  do  we  see  I 

C. — The  leaves  are  falling  olf  the  trees. 

Aii'tthtr  ro/rY. — And  they  are  gettiiij;  yellow. 

T. — ''  The  leaves  of  the  trees  get  yellow ;"  that  is  one  point.  Tho  leaves  al»rt 
be;riu  to  full  off;  l)ut  only  very  i*iv<.  October  is  not  the  great  month  for  the 
falling  of  leaves.     They  becjin  to  lall,  it  is  true ;  and  what  other  change  bvgin?! 

('. — They  change  in  c<»lor. 

A  y>V>//.— Master,  what  uiukes  the  leaves  change  their  color?     Is  it  the  cold  \ 

y.  -Keep  that  in  mind,  and  ask  me  again  presently.  What  is  the  color  of  leaves 
in  July  ? 

r'.-  Green. 

T. — What  in  November? 

r.  -Brown  or  dark. 

T. — While  in  tiieir  vigor  what  are  they  ? 

C.  -Oreen. 

7'.— And  when  they  fall  off? 

(\ — Brown. 

y.—Do  they  change  at  otvce  irottv  ^Tc<iw\.o\ycQ»^Tw\ 

The  slate  waa  conutanWy  u««di»  tmcu  v««t  t\\c\\ftA,\»ix\.>x>»w*.u«aiSi«w^^«^NbaMfc. 
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C. — No,  they  get  brown  gradually. 

T. — Yc8 ;  and  when  yon  go  ont  in  October  and  look  at  the  trees,  what  do  yoa 
And  with  respect  to  color! 

C. — There  are  different  shades ;  yellow,  and  light  green,  and  brown. 

T. — From  what  color  do  they  change  ? 

C. — From  green  to  brown. 

7*— They  assnme  a  variety  of  colors  as  they  pass  firom  green  to  brown.  N^w, 
Thomas  Jackson  asked  me  just  now  why  leaves  diange  their  color.  Can  any  one 
tell  him  f 

6".— The  sap  is  purified. 

T. — What  made  the  leaves  grow  f 

C, — The  sap. 

T. — When  the  sap  goes,  what  takes  place  ! 

C. — The  leaf  begins  to  fade. 

T. — Does  all  the  color  go  at  once  I 

C. — No,  gradually. 

T. — As  the  sap  leaves  it,  what  takes  place  in  the  leaf? 

C. — It  withers  away  gradually. 

r.— What  is  the  office  of  the  leaf* 

C. — To  purify  the  sap. 

Z— What  becomes  of  the  sap  when  it  is  pnrified? 

C. — It  goes  into  the  tree. 

T. — What  use  is  the  sap  to  the  tree  1 

C.—lt  is  the  nourishment. 
.     r.— What  has  the  leaf  lost! 

C. — Its  nourishment. 

T. — And  when  it  has  no  nourishment,  what  happens? 

C. — It  must  wither  and  die. 

7".— Yes  ;  Clie  sap  being  all  gone,  the  leaf  fulls  off.  Is  the  leaf  of  service  to  the 
tree  any  longer  ? 

C— No. 

r.— What  has  it  done! 

C. — It  has  purified  the  sap. 

7*.— Is  it  of  any  more  service  anywhere? 

C. — Yes ;  as  manure. 

7".— The  leaf  decays,  and  becomes  nourishment  for— what  ? 

6\— The  earth. 

r.— What  a  beautiful  provision  this  is  for  restoring  the  richness  that  has  been 
drawn  out  of  the  earth  !  You  see  nothing  is  thrown  away  by  our  great  Creator. 
Tell  me  a  lesson  which  the  study  of  his  works  teaches  us  ? 

C. — Not  to  be  wasteful. 

T. — We  have  mentioned  some  of  the  changes  which  happen  in  October.  Of 
vhat  docs  the  falling  of  the  leaf  remind  us  ? 

C. — Of  the  approach  of  winter. 

7!— Now  let  us  find  something  more  reminding  ns  of  the  approach  of  winter  ? 

C. — Some  birds  leave  this  country  ;  they  go  to  warmer  countries. 

71— You  said  that  the  mornings  and  evenings  got  colder,  and  wo  were  obliged 
to  change  our  clothes.    What  happens  to  the  covering  of  animals  ? 

6'. — It  gets  thicker. 

T.—Yqh  ;  that  we  know  from  the  study  of  their  natural  history.  What  is  the 
object  of  this  ? 

C. — To  keep  them  warm. 

7».— Yea ;  and  again  we  see  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  lu  hla  ^toviaVaa 
tor  the  comfort  of  amnials.    There  afe  some  \Arda  w\i\^\««^  ox«  wwateiO^^^ 
maae  it  1m  too  oold  for  them.    What  birdi  ue  theael 
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C— The  swallow. 

7*.— Yes ;  and  what  birds  come  to  us  t 

C. — The  solon  goose,  the  woodcock,  the  snipe. 

71— Why  are  they  obliged  to  come ! 

C— Because  the  country  which  they  oome  from  is  so  cold. 

T. — Yes ;  but  there  is  another  reason. 

C. — Because  they  can  get  no  food. 

7*.— Yes ;  these  are  the  two  things  which  always  cause  birds  to  migrate:  want 
of  food,  and  the  necessity  for  a  change  of  climate.  What  guides  the  birds  ii 
their  migrations? 

C. — Instinct. 

71— Who  implanted  this  instinct? 

C— God. 

T. — What  are  birds  that  come  to  us  in  winter  called  ? 

C. — Birds  of  passage. 

T. — And  when  wo  see  them  arriving,  what  do  they  remind  ns  oft 

C— The  approach  of  winter. 

71— Now,  if  we  were  to  go  into  the  gardens  at  this  season  of  the  year,  hov 
should  we  see  the  gardener  employed? 

C — In  digging  up  the  earth. 

T. — What  do  you  observe  in  gardens  in  autumn  ? 

C. — The  flowers  are  in  seed. 

7".- What  is  the  use  of  the  seed  ? 

C. — To  produce  flowers  next  year, 

T. — Do  you  recollect  reading  about  a  very  fine  old  gentleman  who  came  in  with 
his  hands  full  of  something  ? 

C— Autumn. 

T. — Yes ;  the  autumn  crops  he  had  in  his  hand.    What  are  these! 

C. — Com. 

T. — Some  fruits  are  gathered  in  October.    IIow  do  people  gather  them  f 

C. — They  have  ladders,  and  they  go  up  the  trees  with  baskets. 

T. — Why  do  they  not  Hhoke  the  trees  at  once,  and  let  the  fruit  fall  off  them! 

C. — Because  it  would  bruise  the  fhiit 

71 — There  is  another  employment  of  the  gardener  in  October. 

C. — Transplanting. 

T. — Why  does  he  transplant  ? 

C. — That  the  plants  may  grow  the  better. 

71— Yes ;  but  can  you  tell  me  another  reason!  What  does  he  want  for  them 
when  winter  is  approaching  ? 

C— Warmth. 

T. — Does  he  take  them  from  sheltered  places  and  put  them  in  a  field  I 

C— Ko. 

71— lie  knows  that  the  winter  is  approaching,  and  he  providea  for  the  young 
and  tender  plants  by  putting  them  under  cover,  or  in  places  of  shelter.  There  is 
another  reason  for  transplanting  in  autumn  in  preference  to  sununor.  What  jraiirfli 
from  plants  when  the  sun  shines  much  upon  them  ? 

C. — Moisture. 

71— Yes;  they  evapomte  a  quantity  of  moisture,  and  how  do  they  then 
look! 

C. — Dry  and  withering. 

71— By  what  moans  can  they  replenish  the  moisture  they  lose! 

C. — The  fibers  of  the  root  suck  it  up  from  the  earth. 

71— Xo w  when  %  plant  is  ^ual  T<&mo\<!A^^v\V  \hA  toota^do  you  think|  u%  m  well 
MM  they  did  when  thoy  wqx«  Va  Umax  c^di  «^\)Aa^u\ 
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J*.— Now,  then,  tiy  and  find  out  why  it  is  better  to  tnuuplant  pUmts  in  antmui 
than  in  anmmcr.    You  know  enough  to  tell  me. 

C— Because  in  autumn  thoj  do  not  got  rid  of  so  much  moisture,  so  it  la  nol  to 
much  consequence  if  the  rootd  do  not  suck  up  ao  much. 

T. — Bight ;  and  when  gardeners  transplant  in  smnmcr,  whj  do  they  ahade  their 
plants? 

C. — That  there  may  not  be  so  much  moisture  taken  Arom  them  by  the  sun. 

T, — Now,  go  over  with  me  the  indicationa  of  the  approach  of  winter,  which  w« 
have  mentioned : — 

1.  The  weather  becomes  oold« 

2.  The  days  get  short. 

3.  The  leaves  change  color  and  begin  to  falU 
i.  The  clothing  of  animals  gets  thicker. 

5.  Birds  migrate. 

(The  tuno  for  this  Icpson  expired  before  the  teacher  could  workout  the  remain- 
ing subjects  of  his  sketch.) 

The  visitors  went  next  into  the  Students'  training-room,  to  hear  the  remaiks 
of  the  Head  Master  on  the  preceding  lessons. 

TBAIXIXa  ROOK. 

Jlead  Master. — What  was  the  object  of  the  first  lesson? 

SludttUt. — To  develop  the  idea  of  four. 

H.  i/".— Can  you  tell  mo  what  we  wanted  the  children  to  observe? 

8. — To  observe  numbers  for  themselves. 

JI.  J/i— Our  object  in  this  first  step  was  to  cultivate  the  intuitive  perception  of 
number.  You  perceived  that  the  teacher  first  directed  the  children  to  the  objects 
as  they  were  presented.    What  was  done  next  ? 

S. — The  name  of  the  number  was  given. 

//.jr.— What  next? 

i9.— The  children  themselves  applied,  or  made  use  of  the  name  learnt 

//.  J/l— Yes ;  the  children  were  exercised  in  using  the  name  to  express  tht 
idea.    Why  was  this  done  ? 

8. — To  fix  both  .on  their  minds. 

//.  M. — Can  you  tell  me  why  a  variety  of  objects  were  used  ? 

S. — That  they  might  obtain  an  abstract  idea  of  the  number. 

//.  J/*.— Yes ;  that  they  might  see  it  did  not  belong  to  one  set  of  objects,  bii| 
might  be  applied  to  all.    What  was  the  subject  of  the  second  lesson  ? 

8. — The  first  part  was  on  a  watch,  for  the  children  to  observe  its  parts. 

//  M. — What  quality  were  they  taught  to  observe  in  the  second  lesson  f 

ifc?.— Crumbling. 

IT.  M. — Can  you  tell  mo  one  principal  object  of  early  education  ? 

8. — To  cultivate  observation. 

JI.  M.—ls  that  the  only  object  of  early  education? 

8. — To  strengthen  all  the  faculties. 

If.  IT— Y'es ;  to  cultivate,  strengthen,  and  direct  the  faculties.  Where  should 
we  start  ? 

8. — Where  the  child  is. 

If.  jr.— What  do  you  mean  ? 

8. — We  ought  to  come  down  sufficientiy  low  to  take  the  child  just  at  the  point 
of  his  own  experience. 

jff.  M, — Yes ;  then  to  carry  out  the  object  of  education,  we  must  find  the  start- 
ing-point for  our  lessons  in  the  child.    Can  you  tell  me  where  thia  ataxtinig^-^VsiSk 
is  I  or,  in  other  wordB,  what  we  find  in  the  child  madft  T«adi  tot  <yox  ^qaa\ 
j^—'OlmerYMtioD  through  the  means  of  the  mumiu 
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'■'  H.  2£. — Tes ;  in  intellectual  cduottion  we  commence  by  sTailini^  oonelret  of 
the  activity  of  the  senses.    What  are  the  senses  doing  for  the  child  f 
«   8. — Storing  his  mind. 

H.  M. — Yes ;  storing  his  mind  with  ideas,  and  exciting  his  interest  in  all  aroond 
lum.    Kow,  what  sort  of  lessons  are  best  fitted  for  this  work. 

8. — Lessons  which  call  the  senses  into  active  exertion. 

H,  M. — Yes,  this  is  what  we  desire  to  effect,  and  therefore  we  employ  lessons 
•dapted  for  this  purpose.  Suppose  a  child  were  left  to  himself,  and  nature  wero 
not  interfered  with,  would  he  in  that  case  get  ideas  ? 

S, — Yes  ;  no  doubt,  many. 

JI.  M. — What  then  is  the  use  of  giving  a  child  lessons  on  objects,  instead  of 
leaving  him  to  find  out  their  properties  himself  I 

S. — If  left  to  himself  he  often  forms  wrong  ideas. 

H,  M. — lie  forms  not  so  much  wrong,  as  very  vague,  imperfect  ideas.  A  little 
child  observes,  but  then  ho  observes  very  hastily ;  his  mind  flits  from  quality  to 
quality,  and  his  ideas  arc  generally  superficial  and  inaccurate.  Now,  such  Icsiwiii 
as  those  you  have  witnessed  on  objects  assist  very  much  in  correcting  the  hasty 
tiotions  which  children  fonn  when  lefl  to  themselves  ;  they  also  lead  to  accuracy 
of  expression, — this  they  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  cultivate,  if  properiy  given. 
When  children  have  acquired  a  correct  idea,  what  should  you  do  ? 

S. — Give  them  a  correct  name  for  it,  the  name  standing  for  the  idea. 

E.  M. — Ilow  will  a  child,  taught  in  this  way,  regard  words  in  reference  to 
objects  ? 

a, — As  the  signs  of  ideas. 

II.  M. — Yes ;  he  will  think  of  a  word  as  the  representative  of  something  else— 
as  the  sign  of  an  idea.  But  is  the  object  merely  to  give  the  child  correct  ideas, 
^d  to  teach  him  to  use  correct  expressions  ?  (A  pause.)  What  do  you  think  \a 
the  effect  of  his  daily  examining  the  objects  around  him,  taking  on  interest  in 
them,  and  being  accustomed  to  look  at  them  attentively  ?  Will  he  not  by  these 
means  be  better  prepared  to  look  at  things  correctly,  when  he  goes  into  the 
world  ?  Will  he  not,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  have  his  eyes  opened  to  see 
jRhsX  is  going  on  around  him,  and  his  senses  brought  into  activity  ?  Perhaps 
nothing  shows  us  better  than  this  kind  of  teaching  how  mhch  it  is  possible  for 
children  to  do  for  themselves  when  trained  to  the  habit  of  investigating,  exam- 
ining, and  discovering  for  themselves,  without  continually  depending  upon  the 
help  of  others.  Did  you  observe  what  the  teacher  told  the  children  when  giving 
the  second  lesson  ? 

8. — Only  what  they  were  not  able  to  find  out  for  themselves. 

II.  M. — Was  there  any  thing  brought  before  them  which  they  could  not  find 
out  for  themselves  ? 

iS.— No,  Sir. 

H.  M. — Then  the  answer  amounts  to  this,  that  the  teacher  told  them  nothing. 
Is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

8. — No,  Sir ;  she  told  them  the  names. 

H.  M.—\i  was  the  teacher's  business,  in  the  first  part  of  the  lesson,  that  is,  on 
the  watch,  merely  to  draw  the  children's  attention  to  its  different  parts ;  and  in 
the  second  lesson  to  the  quality,  which  had  to  be  developed  by  observation  of  the 
three  objects ;  and  when  the  teacher  was  Siatisfiod  that  the  ideas  were  gained,  the 
names  were  given.  Nothing  but  the  names  were  given,  and  that  not  UU  the  ideas 
had  been  gained  by  the  children  themselves.  Did  you  observe  whether  or  not 
the  questions  were  all  put  singly  and  independently  ?    (A  pause.) 

8. — Two  or  three  times  the  questions  depended  very  much  on  each  oUier. 

II.  M. — Do  you  know  whal  lo  call  a  set  of  questions,  so  framed  aa  to  lead  chil* 
dr«n  op  to  a  point  wbick  t^e  V^eai^ei  ^v^m^^  >i}(i<(is:ci\A  x«»^\ 

A— A  seriea  of  quefttionft. 
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H,  Jf.—Ye^ ;  two  or  three  times  the  children  were  led  to  the  point  which  th» 
teacher  had  in  view,  by  a  series  of  questions  depending  on  each  other.  , 

If.  M. — What  was  the  subject  of  the  lesson  in  the  most  advanced  portion  of  tht 
infant  school ! 

<5.— Silver,  and  silver  ore. 

H,  M, — What  was  the  intention  in  choosing  this  subject  ? 

8, — To  illustrate  a  text  of  Scripture. 

H.  If.— Do  you  recollect  how  the  teacher  proceeded  !    What  did  she  do  first  ♦ 

8. — She  showed  the  first  state  of  silver. 

K  J/:— What  was  that  state ! 

8— A  state  of  impurity. 

If.  M. — What  was  the  second  point? 

8. — That  it  was  submitted  to  a  refiner  to  purify  it. 

//  IT.— First,  there  was  the  impure  state  of  the  ore ;  and,  secondly,  the  prooMi 
by  which  it  was  purified.    What  was  the  next  point? 

/S.— The  end  accomplished  by  the  purifying,  the  putting  away  of  the  dross,  and 
leaving  the  silver  pure. 

JI.  M. — What  quality  did  this  give  the  silver  which  it  did  not  possess  before? 

8. — It  was  reflective. 

H.  Jf. — Having  got  thus  far,  how  did  the  teacher  proceed? 

8. — She  read  a  text,  and  questioned  the  children  upon  it. 

JT.  if.— Did  she  begin  by  explaining,  in  the  usual  way  of  teaching,  what  was 
meant  by  the  refiner,  and  what  was  meant  by  the  silver,  and  so  on  ? 

6\— No. 

J?!  M. — Why  not  ?  Let  us  go  over  the  lesson.  She  had,  in  a  certain  sense,  told 
them  this.  The  natural  state  of  the  silver,  the  process  it  underwent  to  purify  it, 
Uie  effects  of  this  process,  and  the  refiner's  work,  were  the  foundation  on  which 
the  after  part  of  the  lesson  proceeded.  What  did  she  bring  out  and  build  upon 
it  ?  What  were  the  religious  ideas  ?  First,  the  natural  state  of  our  own  hearts, 
as  they  appear  to  Christ,  the  Befiner ;  secondly,  that  our  great  Refiner  wishes  to 
have  us  purified,  and  subjects  us  to  a  certain  process,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
purified ;  thirdly,  the  result,  moral  purity,  or  the  refiection  of  our  great  Refiner's 
imago.  What  principle  did  the  teacher  thus  illustrate  ?  Why  did  she  begin  with 
silver  before  she  proceeded  to  speak  of  moral  purification  ?  Was  she  able  to  make 
the  silver  and  its  two  states  better  known  to  the  children  than  the  heart  and  ite 
state  by  nature  and  grace  ? 

8. — Yes.    She  had  the  objects  before  her. 

If.  If. — These  were  more  obvious  to  a  child,  and  wore  therefore  made  a  step- 
ping-stone to  the  spiritual  truth.  It  is  thus  we  proceed  from  what  children  know 
to  what  they  do  not  know.  Light  is  thrown  upon  the  Bible,  and  the  children 
associate  with  its  study  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  study  of  natural  objects. 


Jf.  M. — Our  time  is  short — the  subject  of  the  lesson  in  the  juvenile  school 
the  calendar  for  October.    What  faculty  of  the  mind  did  the  children  exeroiael 

8. — Memory. 

Jf.  Jf. — Yes,  if  you  take  the  lesson  of  this  day  alone ;  but  is  that  the  usual  aim 
of  the  teacher  in  Lis  instruction  ?    Is  it  memory  only  which  is  cultivated? 

jSf.— No ;  the  children  are  trained  to  the  habit  of  observation,  especially  the 
observation  of  what  is  going  on  daily  around  them. 

Jf.  M.—ls  there  any  dificrence  between  the  observation  thus  cultivated  and 
that  cultivated  at  an  earlier  period  ? 

iS^.— Yes. 

Jf.  Jf — What  is  the  main  difference  ? 

8.— The  children  in  the  one  case  make  minuter  obeeTva!dona\}h»aDLVn.^^^iQD«t^ 
MDd  the  memory  in  more  employed. 
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S,  Jf.—YeB ;  the  observation  is  decidedly  more  minute.  Do  yon  lenurk  inj 
ether  difTerenco ! 

A — It  takes  in  a  wider  range. 

if.  jr.— Tcs ;  the  sphere  of  observation  with  these  children  may  be  much  ex- 
tended. The  appearance  of  the  clouds,  and  what  it  indicates,  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  autumn,  including  those  in  the  vegetable  and  unimiti  world.  The 
range  of  observation  is  not  only  mudi  more  extensive,  but  is  also  very  mnch 
more  minute  in  its  character,  and  as  you  observe,  the  memory  is  more  exercised. 
The  instruction  differs  from  that  given  to  the  younger  children  in  this  respect, 
that,  instead  of  being  called  upon  to  observe  single  or  isolated  facts,  the  juvenile 
pupils  are  called  upon  to  observe  successions  or  chains  of  events,  as  they  occur. 
To  trace  a  number  of  phenomena  to  their  causes,  and  observe  the  effects  or  the 
causes  of  others.  Thus  the  judgment  of  the  children  is  much  improved,  the 
memory  strengthened,  and  the  habit  formed  of  reflecting  upon  natural  event*. 
In  like  manner  we  notice  historical  events  as  their  anniversaries  occur;  for 
instance,  the  birthdays  of  great  men,  or  their  extraordinary  actions. 


Vni.    SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 


mSTOSICAI.  PBBr^CS. 

At  the  National  Convention  of  the  Friends  of  Publie  Education,  held 
in  Philadelphia,  on  the  17th,  ISlh,  and  19th  of  October,  1849,  and  ofwhich 
Hon.  Horace  Mann  was  President,  Prof.  James  Henry,  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington  City,  Hon.  Elisha  R.  Potter, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Greer  B.  Duncan, 
Esq.  of  New  Orleans,  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  report  to  the  nexl 
Convention  on  tlie  subject  of  School  Architecture,  including  the  location, 
size,  ventilation,  warming,  and  furniture  of  buildings  intended  for  educa* 
tional  purposes.  At  the  second  Convention  held  in  Philadelphia,  on  the 
23d,  24th,  and  25th  of  August,  1850,  and  ofwhich  Rev.  Dr.  Nott,  of  Union 
College,  was  President,  the  following  Report,  prepared  by  Mr.  Potter,  of 
Rhode  Island,  was  submitted  by  Prof  Henry,  with  some  introductory  re- 
marks on  the  general  subject  of  American  Architecture.  The  Report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

REPORT. 

The  subject  of  School  Architecture  has  not,  till  within  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  received  that  attention  from  the  public  generally,  or  from  . 
practical  educators  in  particular,  which  its  important  bearings,  direct  and 
indirect,  on  the  health,  manners,  morals,  and  intellectual  progress  of  chit* 
dren,  and  on  the  health  and  success  of  the  teacher,  both  in  government 
and  instruction,  demand.  The  earliest  publication  on  the  subject  in  thie 
country,  which  has  met  the  notice  of  the  Committee,  may  be  found  in  the 
School  Magazine,  No.  1,  published  as  an  Appendage  to  the  Journal  of 
Education,  m  April,  1829.  In  1830,  Mr.  W.  J.  Adams,  of  New  York,  de- 
livered a  lecture  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  "  on  Schooi 
houses  and  School  Aiyparatus^^  which  was  published  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  transactions  of  that  association.  Stimulated  bv  that  lecture,  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Institute  in  the  following  year  oflfered  a  premium  of  twenty 
dollars  for  the  best  "  Essay  on  the  Construction  of  School-houses.^^  The 
premium  was  awarded  by  a  committee  of  the  Institute  to  the  Essay  by 
br.  William  A.  Alcott,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  now  residing  in  West  New- 
ton, Mass.  This  "  Prize  Essay^  was  published  in  the  second  annual 
volume  of  lectures  before  the  institute,  as  well  as  in  a  pamphlet,  and 
was  widely  circulated  and  read  all  over  the  country.  In  1S33,  the  Essex 
County  Teachers'  Association  published  a  "  Report  on  SchooL-hxmse^ 
prepared  by  Rev.  G.  B.  Perry,  which  is  a  searcning  and  vigorous  ex- 
posure of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  defective  construction  and  arrange- 
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ment  of  School-houses.  From  this  time  the  subject  began  to  attract 
public  attention,  and  improvements  were  made  in  the  construction  and 
I'urniture  of  school-rooms,  especially  in  large  cities  and  villages. 

Ill  1838,  Hon.  Horace  Mann  submitted  a  ^' Beport  on  School-funiaet,^  u 
supplementary  to  his  First  Annual  Report  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  Massachusetts,  in  which  the  whole  subject^  and  especially 
that  of  ventilation,  is  discussed  with  great  fullness  and  ability.  This  Re- 
port was  widely  circulated  in  a  pamphlet  form,  and  in  the  various  educa- 
tional periodicals  of  the  couuti^,  and  gavp  a  powerful  impulse  to  im}irove- 
ment  in  this  department,  not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but  in  other  states 
In  the  same  year,  Hon.  Henry  Barnard  prepared  an  ^  Essay  on  School 
Archiiecture^^^  in  which  he  embodied  the  results  of  much  observation, 
experience  and  reflection,  in  a  manner  so  systematic  and  practical  as  to 
meet  the  wants  of  all  who  may  have  occasion  to  superintend  the  erection, 
^Iteration,  or  furnishing  of  School-houses.  This  Essay  was  ori^imlly 
prepared  and  delivered  as  a  lecture  in  the  course  of  his  official  visiti  to 
different  towns  of  Connecticut,  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Comroii- 
sioners  of  Common  Schools.  It  was  first  published  in  1841,  in  the  Coo- 
oecticAit  Common  School  Journal,  and  in  1842  was  submitted,  with  some 
modifications  and  numerous  illustrations,  as  a  Report  on  School-hcuseSj  to 
the  Legislature.  It  may  be  mentioned  as  an  evidence  of  the  low  apprecia- 
tion in  which  the  whole  subject  was  regarded  at  that  time,  in  a  State  which 
prides  herself  on  the  condition  of  her  common  schools,  and  on  tlie  liberality 
with  which  her  system  of  public  education  is  endowed,  that  the  Joint 
Standing  Committee  on  Education,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  House, 
refused  to  recommend  the  publication  of  this  Essay,  although  it  is  by  (ar 
the  most  thorough,  systematic  and  practical  discussion  of  the  subject 
which  has  appeared  in  this  country  or  in  Europe.  And  it  was  only 
tlirough  the  strenuous  efforts  of  a  few  intelligent  friends  of  school  improve- 
ments that  its  publication  was  secured,  and  then,  only  on  condition  that 
the  author  should  bear  the  expense  of  the  wood-cuta  by  which  it  wm 
illustrated,  and  a  portion  of  the  bill  for  printing.  Since  its  first  publica- 
tion more  than  one  hundred  thousand  copies  ot  the  original  Essay  have 
been  printed  in  various  forms  and  distributed  in  different  states,  without 
any  pecuniary  advanU^e  to  the  author. 

in  1842,  George  B.  Emerson,  Esq.,  in  Part  Second  of  the  School  and 
Schoolmaster,  devoted  a  chapter  to  ^'  THe  School-house,"  in  which  soond 
■  and  practical  views  of  the  location,  size,  and  ventilation  and  warming  of 
edifices  for  school  purposes,  are  presented  and  illustrated  by  appropnale 
puts.  A  copy  of  this  valuaole  work  was  presented  to  each  of  the  11,000 
school  districts  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  each  of  the  ^400  districts 
In  Massachusetts.  In  1846,  Nathan  Bishop,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  in  the  City  of  Providence,  published  a  Report  on  the 
School-houses  of  that  city,  with  numerous  wood-cuts  illustrative  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  furniture  and  internal  arrangements  of  the  buildings 
devoted  to  each  grade  of  school.  These  houses  were  constructed  after  an 
examination  of  the  latest  improvements  which  had  been  introduced  in  the 
School-houses  of  Boston,  Salem,  and  other  large  cities  and  villages  in 
^lassachusetts,  and  have  been  much  consulted  by  committees  andbuild- 
^rs  as  models. 

In  1848,  Mr.  Barnard  republished  his  Essay,  with  plans  and  descnp* 
tions  of  numerous  School-houses  which  had  been  erected  under  his  direc- 
tion, in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  and  including  by  permission  sJl  of 
ee  plans  of  any  value,  which  had  been  published  by  Mr.  Mann,  BIr. 
merson,  Mr.  Bishop,  and  other  laborers  m  this  field  —with  the  title  of 
"  School  Architecture,  or  Contributions  to  the  Improvemeni  pf  School' 
houses  in  the  United  States,"  As  the  title  conveys  a  very  inadequate 
We  w  of  the  fullness  and  comp\e\etieaa  o^  \K\%  ^^\xb^^  N>(^^\hdt  Committae 
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.  feel  thftt  thetr  can  not  better  promote  the  object  of  their  appointmeot  than 
by  calling  the  attention  of  the  Convention  to  the  general  views  with 
which  the  subject  was  approached  by  this  Author,  ^vi  to  the  table  of 
contents  which  will  be  lountl  appended  to  the  extracts  which  we  have 
been  permitted  to  make  from  this  volume. 

^  The  subject  was  forced  on  the  attention  of  the  author  in  the  very  out- 
set of  his  labors  in  the  field  of  pubUc  education.  Go  where  he  would,'in 
city  or  country,  he  encountered  the  district  School-house,  standing  in  dis- 
graceful contrast  with  every  oilier  etructure  designed  for  public  or  domes- 
tic use.  Its  location,  construction,  furniture  and  arrangements,  seemed 
intended  to  hinder,  and  not  promote,  to  defeat  and  not  perfect,  the  work 
which  was  to  be  carried  on  within  and  without  its  walls.  The  attention 
of  parents  and  school  officers  was  early  and  earnestlv  called  to  the  close 
connection  between  a  good  school-house  and  a  good  school,  and  to  the 
great  principle,  that  to  make  an  edifice  good  for  school  purposes,  it  should 
be  built  for  children  at  school,  and  their  teachers;  for  children  differing  in 
age,  sex,  size,  and  studies,  and  therefore  requiring  difierent  accommcKla- 
tious ;  for  children  engaged  sometimes  in  study  and  sometimes  in  recita- 
tion ;  for  children  whose  health  and  success  in  study  require  that  they 
shall  be  frequently,  and  every  day,  in  the  open  air,  for  exercise  and  rec- 
reation, and  at  all  times  supplied  with  pure  air  to  breathe;  for  children 
who  are  to  occupy  it  in  the  hot  days  of  summer,  and  the  cold  days  of 
winter,  and  to  occupy  it  for  periods  of  lime  in  different  parts  of  the  day,  in 
positions  which  become  wearisome,  if  the  seats  are  not  in  all  respects  com- 
fortable, and  which  may  affect  symmetry  of  form  and  length  of^Hfe,  if  the 
construction  and  relative  heights  of  the  seats  and  desks  which  they  occu- 
py are  not  properly  attended  to ;  for  children  whose  manners  and  morals, 
\^ose  habits  of  order,  cleanliness  and  punctuality. — whose  temper,  love 
of  study,  and  of  the  school,  are  in  no  inconsideraole  degree  affected  by 
the  attractive  or  repulsive  location  and  appearance,  the  inexpensive  out- 
door arrangements,  and  the  mtcrnal  construction  of  the  place  where  tlie^ 
spend  or  should  spend  a  large  part  of  the  most  impressible  period  of  tlieir 
lives.  This  place,  too,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  is  to  be  occupied  by  a 
teacher  whose  own  health  and  daily  happiness  are  affected  by  most  of  the 
various  circumstances  above  alluded  to,  and  whose  best  plans  of  order, 
classification,  discipline  and  recitation,  may  be  utterly  baffled,  or  greatly 
promoted,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  School-house  may  be  locateo, 
lighted,  warmed,  ventilated  and  seated.  With  these  general  views  of 
school  architecture,  this  essay  was  originally  written." 

The  volume  will  be  found  on  examination  to  contain: 

1.  An  exposition,  from  official  documents,  of  common  errors  in  the  loca^ 
tion,  construction,  and  furniture  of  School-houses  as  they  have  been  here- 
tofore almost  universally  built,  even  in  states  where  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation has  received  the  most  attention. 

2.  A  discussion  of  the  purposes  to  be  answered,  and  the  principles  to  be 
observed,  in  structures  of^this  kind. 

3.  Descriptions  of  a  variety  of  plans,  adapted  to  schools  of  every  grade, 
from  the  Infant  School  to  the  Normal  School,  in  a  variety  of  styles,  hav- 
ing a  Gothic,  Elizabethan,  or  classic  character,  and  on  a  large  or  small 
scale  of  ex{)ense ;  either  recommended  by  experienced  educators,  or  fol- 
lowed in  building  recently  erected  in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 

4.  Numerous  illustrations  of  the  most  approved  modes  of  constructing 
and  arranging  seats  and  desks,  and  of  all  recent  improvements  in  appa- 
ratus for  warming  and  ventilating  school-rooms  and  public  halls  generally. 

5.  A  catalogue  of  maps,  globes,  and  other  means  of  visible  illustra- 
tion, with  which  each  grade  of  school  should  be  furnished,  with  the  price, 
and  place  where  the  several  articles  can  be  purchased. 

6.  A  list  of  books,  with  an  index  or  table  of  conleuU  to  tSi^m^XxmY^^ 
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tant  volumes  on  education,  schoola,  school  sjrstems,  and  methods  of  teaeb- 
inff,  suitable  for  school  Hbraries,  with  reference  to  catalogues  from  which 
villa^  libraries  may  be  selected. 

7.  llules  and  regulations  for  tiie  care  and  preservation  of  SchooI-houMi^ 
grounds,  and  furniture. 

8.  Examples  of  exercises  suitable  to  the  dedication  of  School-houses  to 
the  sacred  purposes  of  education. 

9.  A  vanety  of  hints  respecting  the  classification  of  schools. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  specify  further  the  official  reports  and  peri- 
odicals in  which  the  subject  has  been  discussed  within  a  few  years  past, 
or  to  mention  in  detail  the  various  improvements  which  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  construction  of  school  furniture,  and  in  modes  of  ventilattoo 
and  warming.  Most  of  the  plans  which  have  been  brought  belbre  the 
public,  and  which  have  been  found  on  trial  to  be  valuable  contributions  to 
plans  before  published,  are  embodied  in  the  recent  editions  of  Mr.Bamard^i 
work.  «In  conclusion,  the  Committee  beg  leave  to  present  the  following 
summary  of  the  Principles  of  School  Architecture,  which  the  auUior  of 
tliat  work  has  drawn  up  at  their  request,  as  presenting  the  result  of  his 
observations  and  practical  knowledge  in  this  department  of  educational 
improvement  He  has  also  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  nu- 
merous plans  for  schools  of  different  grades,  selected  from  his  book,  or 
prepared  for  subsequent  editions,  which  are  herewith  conmiunicated  as  a 
part  of  this  Report 

Philadelphia,  Aug,  23, 185a 

The  above  Report  was  published  as  an  Introduction  to  an  abrid^ 
ment  of  this  work,  under  the  title  of  Practical  Illustrations  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  School  Architecture,  and  is  adopted  m  this  revised  and  en- 
larged edition,  of  the  original  treatise,  because  it  contains  not  only  a  brief 
and  accurate  sketch  of  the  various  publications  on  the  subject  of  Schorl 
Architecture,  but  a  summary  of  the  aims  and  contents  of  this  article. 


PRACTICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


In  treating  of  School  Architecture,  it  will  be  convenient  to  pre 
ent — 

I.  Common  Errors  to  bo  avoided. 
II.  General  Principles  to  bo  observed. 

Ill  Plans  and  directions  for  erecting  and  fitting  up  school-houses 
adapted  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  country  and  city,  of  a 
small,  and  a  large  number  of  scholars,  of  schools  of  different 
grades  and  of  different  systems  of  instruction. 

I.    COMMON  ERROftS  IN  SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

Under  this  head  it  will  be  sufficient  to  enumerate  the  principal 
features  of  school-houses  as  they  are. 

They  are,  almost  universally,  badly  located,  exposed  to  the  noise, 
dust  and  danger  of  the  highway,  unattractive,  if  not  positively  repul- 
sive in  their  external  and  internal  appearance,  and  built  at  the  least 
possible  expense  of  material  and  labor. 

They  are  too  small.  There  is  no  separate  entry  for  boys  and  girls 
appropriately  fitted  up ;  no  sufficient  space  for  the  convenient  seating 
and  necessary  movements  of  the  scholars  ;  no  platform,  desk,  or  re- 
citation room  for  the  teacher. 

They  are  badly  lighted.  The  windows  are  inserted  on  three  or 
four  sides  of  the  room,  without  blinds  or  curtains  to  prevent  the  in- 
convenience and  danger  from  cross-lights,  and  the  excess  of  light 
falling  directly  on  the  eyes  or  reflected  from  the  book,  and  the  dis- 
tracting influence  of  passing  objects  and  events  out  of  doors. 

They  are  not  properly  ventilated.  The  purity  of  the  atmosphere 
is  not  preserved  by  providing  for  the  escape  of  such  portions  of  the 
air  as  have  become  offensive  and  poisonous  by  the  process  of  breath- 
ing, and  by  the  matter  which  is  constantly  escaping  from  the  lunga 
in  vapor,  and  from  the  surface  of  the  body  in  insensible  perspiration 

They  are  imperfectly  warmed.  The  rush  of  cold  air  through 
cracks  and  defects  in  the  doors,  windows,  floor  and  plastering  is  not 
guarded  against.  The  air  which  is  heated  is  already  impure  from 
having  been  breathed,  and  made  more  so  by  noxious  gases  arising^ 
ttom  die  burning  of  floating  particles  of  vegeVaVAe  ^tv<\  axa^cA^.xcA^^Kv 
comiog  in  contact  with  the  hot  iron.     TYie  YieaX  \a  hoX  «c^aA^^  ^* 
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fdsed,  80  that  one  portion  of  a  school-room  is  frequently  OTeriieate^ 
while  another  portion,  especially  the  floor,  is  too  cold. 

They  are  not  furnished  with  seats  and  desks,  properly  made  and 
adjusted  to  each  other,  and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pmmote 
the  comtort  and  convenience  of  the  scholars,  and  the  easy  supemsioa 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  seats  are  too  high  and  too  long,  with 
no  suitable  support  for  the  back,  and  especially  for  the  younger  chil- 
dren. The  desks  are  too  high  for  the  seats,  and  are  either  attached 
to  the  wall  on  thr^e  sides  of  the  room,  so  that  the  faces  of  the  schol- 
ais  are  turned  from  the  teacher,  and  a  portion  of  them  at  least  are 
tempted  constantly  to  look  out  at  the  windows,-— or  the  seats  are  at- 
tached to  the  wall  on  opposite  sides,  and  the  scholars  sit  facing  each 
other.  The  aisles  are  not  so  arranged  that  each  scholar  can  go  to 
and  from  his  seat,  change  his  position,  have  access  to  his  books,  at- 
tend to  his  own  business,  be  seen  and  approached  by  the  teacher, 
without  incommoding  any  other. 

They  are  not  provided  with  blackboards,  maps,  clock,  thermometer, 
and  other  apparatus  and  fixtures  which  are  indispensable  to  a  well 
regulated  and  instructed  school. 

They  are  deficient  in  all  of  those  in  and  out-door  arrangements 
which  help  to  promote  habits  of  order,  and  neatness,  and  cultivate 
delicacy  of  manners  and  re^nement  of  feeling.  There  are  no  ver- 
dure, trees,  shrubbery  and  flowers  for  the  eye,  no  scrapers  and  mats 
for  the  feet,  no  hooks  and  shelves  for  cloaks  and  hats,  no  well,  no 
sink,  basin  and  towels  to  secure  cleanliness,  and  no  places  of  retire- 
ment for  children  of  either  sex,  when  performing  the  most  private 
offices  of  nature. 

Lest  the  author  should  be  thought  to  exaggerate  the  deficiencies  of 
school-houses  as  they  have  been  heretofore  constructed,  and  as  they  are 
now  almost  universally  found  wherever  public  attention  has  not  been 
earnestly,  pcrseveringly,  and  judiciously  called  to  their  improvement,  the 
following  extracts  from  recent  official  school  documents  are  inserted,  re- 
specting the  condition  of  school-houses  in  states  where  public  education 
has  received  the  most  attention. 

CONNECTICUT. 

ExTRACT/rom  the  "  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 

of  Commissioners  of  ComriMm  Schools  for  1838-39. 

"  In  the  whole  field  of  school  improvement  there  is  no  more  pressing 
need  of  immediate  action  than  here.  I  present  with  much  hesitation, 
the  result  of  my  examinations  as  to  several  hundred  school-houses  in  dif^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  State.  I  will  say  generally,  that  the  location  of  the 
school-house,  instead  of  being  retired,  shaded,  healthy,  attractive,  is  in 
some  cases  decidedly  unhealthy,  exposed  freely  to  the  sun  and  storm,  and 
in  nearly  all,  on  one  or  more  puolic  streets,  where  the  passing  of  objects, 
the  noise  and  the  dust,  are  a  perpetual  annoyance  to  teacher  and  scholar, 
—that  no  play-ground  is  afibrded  for  the  scholar  except  the  highway, — 
that  the  size  is  too  small  for  even  the  average  attendance  of  the  echobri) 
—that  not  one  in  a  hundred  has  any  other  provision  for  a  constant  supply 
of  that  indispensable  element  of  health  and  life,  pure  air,  except  the 
rents  and  crevices  which  time  and  wanton  mischiet  have  made;  that  the 
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■eats  and  desks  are  not,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  adapted  to  diildren^f  different 
sizes  and  ages,  but  on  the  other  hand  are  calculated  to  induce  physical 
deformity,  and  ill-health,  and  not  in  a  few  instances  (I  state  this  on  the 
authority  of  physicians  who  were  profeesioually  acquainted  with  the 
cases.)  have  actually  resulted  in  this — and  that  in  the  mode  of  warming 
rooms,  sufficient  regard  is  not  had  either  to  the  comfort  and  heahh  of  the 
scholar,  or  to  economy. 

That  1  have  not  stated  these  deficiencies  too  strongly,  I  beg  leave  to 
refer  you  to  the  accompanying  returns,  respecting  the  condition  of  schoolr 
houses  in  more  than  eight  hundred  districts  in  the  State,  and  in  more 
than  forty  particulars  in  each.  These  returns  were  maae  from  actual 
inspection  and  measurement  of  school-houses  by  teachers  and  others. 
An  abstract  of  them  in  part  will  be  found  annexed,  together  with  ex- 
tracts from  letters  received  from  school  officers  on  the  suoject  I  might 
accumulate  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  improvement  here  for  every 
district  in  the  Stsfte.  Without  improvement  m  many  particulars  which 
concern  the  health,  the  manners  and  morals  of  those  wno  attend  school, 
it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  parents  who  put  a  proper  estimate,  not  only 
on  ihe  intellectual,  but  the  physical  and  moral  culture  of  their  children, 
win  send  to  the  district  school. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  official  documents,  published  in 
1846  and  1847,  and  fair  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  school-houses 
are  spoken  of,  in  the  reports  of  local  committees,  from  different  ports  oi 
the  State. 

"  In  one  district  the  school-house  stands  on  the  highway,  with  eigh^ 
pupils  enrolled  as  in  attendance,  in  a  room  nineteen  and  a  half  feel 
square,  without  any  outbuildings  of  any  kind. 

In  another  in  the  same  town,  the  echool-house  is  less  than  seven  feet 
high,  and  the  narrow  slab  seats  are  twenty-one  inches  high,  (four  inches 
higher  than  ordinary  chairs.)  The  walls,  desks,  &c.,  are  cut  and  marked 
with  all  sorts  of  images,  some  of  which  would  make  heathens  blush. 

In  another,  the  room  is  fourteen  feet  square,  and  six  feet  five  inches 
high.    The  walls  are  very  black." 

"  In  this  town  there  is  one  of  the  most  venerable  school  servants  in  the 
State.  The  room  is  small,  and  less  than  seven  feet  high.  Slab  seats 
extend  around  three  sides  of  the  room,  and  are  too  hi^h  for  men.  The 
skill  of  several  generations  must  have  been  expended  m  illustrating  the 
walls  with  lamp  smoke  and  coal  images.  The  crevices  of  the  floor  will 
admit  any  quantity  of  cold  air.  The  door  sill  and  part  of  the  house 
sill  have  rotted  away.  The  day  I  visited  it,  the  teacher  and  pupils  were 
huddled  around  the  stove." 

"  In 'one  district,  the  house  stands  near  the  travelled  road,  is  low  aikl 
small,  being  only  seventeen  feet  by  seventeen,  and  seven  feet  two 
mches  high,  for  the  accommodation  of  sixty  or  seventy  pupils.  The 
seats  on  the  outside  are  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  mches.  The 
walls,  door,  and  sides  of  the  house  are  disfigured  with  obscene  images." 

"  There  are  only  three  good  school-houses  in  the  society ;  only  three 
that  have  any  out-houses.  The  rest  of  the  school-houses  are  in  a  miser- 
able condition.  One  is  thirty-five  or  forty  years  old.  Most  of  them 
have  only  slab  seats,  with  the  legs  sticKing  through,  upwards,  like 
hatchei-teeth,  and  high  enough  to  keep  the  legs  of  the  occupants  swing- 
ing. They  are  as  uncomfortable  to  little  children  as  a  pillory.  Seats 
aid  desks  are  adorned  with  every  embellishment  that  the  in^nuity  of 
professional  whittlers  can  devise." 
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*^  Two  of  our  ■chool-houses,  those  in  the  two  larsest  districts,  are  ina 
bad  condition,  old,  unpointed  and  inconvenient  Tuey  are  built  and  eoo 
stnicted  insiae  on  the  old  Connecticut  plan.  Only  one  row  of  desks,  and 
that  fastened  to  the  wall  of  the  school-room,  runhing  quite  around  it; 
and  long  forms,  without  backs  to  rest  on,  the  scholars  sitting  with  their 
backs  to  the  centre  of  the  room.  The  other  two  are  in  better  condition, 
though  one  is  constructed  on  the  same  plan  as  above.  The  out-buildingi 
are  in  bad  condition  generally.  One  school-house  has  no  out-buildiog 
nor  wood-house.    One  school-house  only  is  painted  outside. '^ 

^  Of  the  nine  school-houses  in  this  society,  not  one  is  really  what  thef 
all  ought  to  be,  for  the  morals,  health,  and  intellectual  improvement  oT 
the  pupils.  Four  of  them  are  considered  tolerably  good,  having  one  oat- 
building,  the  other  five  are  hardly  passable.  The  desks  in  most  or  all  of 
them  are  where  they  never  ought  to  be,  against  the  sides  of  the  room 
and  against  one  end,  and  with  lew  exceptions,  all  of  a  height,  with  poor 
accommodations  for  loose  clothes,  hats,  4&c.;  all  located  on  or  near  some 
highway ;  no  play-ground  attached  to  any  of  them,  except  the  highway' 

"  A  part  of  our  school-houses  are  comfortable  buildings,  but  destitu^  oT 
every  thing  like  taste  or  ornament  in  the  grounds,  structure,  or  the  furni- 
ture of  the  rooms.  Being  generally  built  m  the  public  highway  or  close 
by  its  side,  they  are.  one  and  all,  without  enclosures,  ornamental  or  shade 
trees.  But  the  want  of  ornament  is  by  no  means  the  greatest  defect  ol 
our  school-houses ;  a  majority  of  them  are  not  convenient  Although 
there  has  been  some  improvement  in  those  recently  built,  yet  they  are  not 
so  good  as  would  be  desirable.  The  out-buildings  in  too  many  cases  are 
in  a  neglected  condition,  and  in  some  districts  are  not  provided  at  ail,  in- 
dicating an  unpardonable  neglect  on  the  part  of  parents  and  guardians."^ 
East  Windsor. 

"It  appears  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  school-houses  are  in  a  sad 
condition  and  of  bad  architecture.  Architectural  drawings  should  there- 
fore, be  scattered  over  the  state,  so  that  in  the  buildings  to  be  erected 
those  abominations  may  be  avoided  which  are  now  so  abimdant" — GIom- 
tenbury. 

"  The  internal  construction  of  most  of  our  school-houses  is  bad,  and  occa- 
sions great  inconvenience  and  hindrance  to  the  prosperity  of  our  schools. 
Let  as  much  be  done  as  can  be,  to  remove  those  miseratde  prison-houses 
for  our  children,  and  in  their  stead  let  there  be  good,  large,  and  conven- 
ient school-houses." — Suffieldj  2d, 

^  None  of  our  school-houses  have  play-grounds  attached ;  they  generally 
stand  in  the  highway,  and  some  on  a  corner  where  several  roads  meet" — 
Bethany. 

"  Another  evil  is  the  poor,  cold,  inconvenient  and  gloomy  school-houses 
which  we  find  in  many  districts.  There  is  one  in  this  society  not  more 
attractive  than  a  barn,  for  comfort  and  accommodation  in  a  cold  day :  the 
best  I  can  say  about  it  is,  it  is  thoroughly  ventilated." — Lebanon,  4/A. 

*  The  houses  and  the  internal  arrangement  are  inconvenient ;  a  slanting 
board  the  whole  length  of  the  house  for  a  desk,  and  a  skdnboard  for  a  seat 
■0  high  that  the  scholars  cannot  reach  the  floor  with  their  feet,  constituts 
the  conveniences  of  half  of  the  schools  in  this  society." — Easton, 

"  We  see  many  a  school-house  which  looks  more  like  some  gloomy, 
dilapidated  prison,  designed  for  the  detention  and  punishment  of  some 
desperate  culprit,  than  a  place  designed  for  the  intellectual  training  of  the 
children  of  an  enlightened  and  prosperous  nation.    Instead  of  being  ren* 
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dered  pleasant  and  attractive  to  the  youthful  mind,  they  are  almost  oi 
cold  and  cheerless  as  an  Indian  wigwam." — Chaplin. 

**  Many  of  our  school-houses  are  in  a  miserable  condition,  possessing  leaf 
attractions  outwardly  than  our  prisons,  while  within  they  are  dark, 
gloomy  and  comfortless.  They  are  all  destitute  of  an  appearance  of  any 
out-house." —  Warren. 

^^  The  general  plan  of  all  the  school-houses  is  the  same.  Writing  desks 
are  placed  around  the  room  against  tlie  walls;  these  are  generally  so 
high  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  adults,  much  more  for  children  to 
use  them«  The  seats  stand  in  front  of  these,  so  that  the  pupil  has  his 
option  to  sit  with  his  face  or  his  back  to  the  teacher.  In  the  former  case^ 
he  has  the  edge  of  the  writing  desk  to  support  his  back ;  in  the  latter, 
nothing.  An  arrangement  like  this  is  the  worst  possible.  Of  the  five 
school-houses  in  the  society,  two  may  be  warmed  so  as  to  be  comfortable 
at  all  times;  a  third  needs  nothing  but  a  good  stove;  but  the  remaining 
two  cannot  be  made  fit  for  a  school  to  occupy  without  thorough  repairs. 
There  is  but  one  out-building  of  any  kind  connected  with  the  school- 
houses  of  this  society,  and  this  is  entirely  unfit  for  use." — Winchester. 

'^  Throughout  Middlesex  county  the  school-houses,  taken  as  a  whole,  are 
several  degrees  below  respectability — rarely  ever  painted  within  or  with- 
out, and  it  painted  at  all.  they  ever  aflerwnrd  show  a  worn  and  weather- 
beaten  coat,  like  the  half  starved,  half  clothed  outcast  of  society.  Yet 
these  houses  are  owned  by  the  public,  worth  its  ten^  of  thousands,  and 
they  groan  grievously  if  a  small  tax  is  levied  to  improve  them.  Of  the 
four  locations  of  school-houses  in  this  town,  not  one  has  sufficient  land  for 
a  private  dwellinfir,  and  all  the  land  combined  would  be  less  than  an  acre. 
One  stands  wholly  on  the  highway ;  another  stands  on  a  bleak  and  rocky 
elevation,  and  during  some  portions  of  the  winter,  almost  inaccessible. 
This  location  was  cinosen  probably  because  it  was  cheaper  than  the 
pleasant  field  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way.  Why  should  the  public 
school-house  which  accommodates  from  thirty  to  filly  pupils,  ten  and 
eleven  months  in  the  year,  five  and  a  half  days  of  each  week,  not  require 

much  land  as  a  church  or  private  dwelling?" — Chester. 


"  Our  school-houses  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be  either  in  their  loca 
tion  or  construction.  In  their  location  they  are  generally  found  upon  some 
barren  knoll,  or  too  near  the  highway,  forming  part  of  the  fence  between 
the  highway  and  the  adjoining  proprietor,  alike  destitute  of  ornament  or 
shade  calculated  to  render  them  pleasing  or  attractive.  The  desks  are 
almost  always  too  hi^h  and  continuous,  instead  of  single,  nor  is  there 
generally  a  gradation  m  reference  to  the  size  of  the  scholar.  Few  school- 
rooms are  well  ventilated ;  not  more  than  one  or  two  properly  or  health- 
fully warmed ;  the  consequence  is  unnecessary  frequency  of  colds,  head- 
aches and  ill  health."— To/toiui. 

The  Superintendent  .(Hon.  Seth  P.  Beers)  of  Common  Schools,  thus 
introduces  the  subject  in  his  Annual  Report  for  1848. 

"  The  reports  of  school  visitors  from  every  part  of  the  state  speak  in 
strong  terms  of  condemnation  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  many  district 
ichool-houses.  The  progress  of  renovation  and  improvement  in  this  de- 
partment has  not  been  as  rapid  or  as  thorough,  during  the  past  year,  as  in 
other  sections  of  New  England,  or  as  the  true  interests  of  the  common 
Khools  imperiously  demand.  Badly  located  school-houses  still  '^encum- 
ber the  i^hway,^--"  without  shrub  or  ahade-tree  axowtxdif— ^^^Vi^iiva^. 
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play-groand,  yard,  or  outhouse,  mat  or  scraper,'' — withoat  means  ofTeii- 
tilation  and  uniform  temperature," — "  with  seats  too  high  and  destitute 
of  support  for  the  back," — "  with  desks  attached  to  three  sides  of  the  room,'' 
"with  windows  destitute  of  glass," — "clapboards  hangings  loose,"— 
"  blinds  propped  up  to  be  kept  in  their  places," — ^  the  wood  without  shel- 
ter," and  "  the  stove  without  a  door."  These  are  specimens  of  the  lan- 
guage used  by  school  visitors  in  describing  the  places  where  the  children 
of  Connecticut  are  receiving  their  early  training  in  taste,  manners,  morab^ 
and  health, — language  which  it  is  hoped  will  touch  the  pride  of  the  di^ 
tiicts,  and  lead  to  some  efficient  action  on  the  subject" 

"  How  surprising  and  disj^ceful  is  the  fact,  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  school-nouses  of  our  state  present  vastly  (ewer  attractions,  in 
point  of  comfortable  arrangement  and  tastefulness,  than  are  seen  about 
our  poor-houses,  our  jails,  and  our  state  penitentiary !  This  remark  ii 
too  true  of  the  school-nouses  in  this  society.  They  are  alllocated  directly 
on  the  road  or  in  it,  with  hardlv  a  shrub  or  shade-tree  around  any  one  of 
them ;  and  wilh  no  play-ground  except  the  highway,  which  the  children, 
in  several  districts,  have  to  share  in  common  with  geese  and  swine.  Of 
their  external  condition  nothing  very  creditable  or  gratifying  can  be  said. 
Six,  of  the  nine  school-houses  in  tnis  society,  are  wooden  ones,  and  they 
generally  bear  a  time-honored,  weather-beaten  aspect.  Unpainted  and 
Blind  less,  with  clapboards  ageipe  to  catch  the  winds  of  winter,  and  win- 
dow-panes rattling,  or  fallen  from  the  decayed  sash,  they  present  a  most 
forlorn  and  gloomy  aspect,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  very  well  suited 
to  woo  the  youthful  mind,  and  fill  it  with  pleasant  fancies.  One,  unac- 
quainted with  their  original  design,  mi^ht  mistake  them  (or  the  abodes 
of  the  evil  genii,  which  would  naturally  be  supposed  to  haunt  the  dreary 
solitudes  which  surround  them. 

The  internal  condition  of  these  school-houses  is  in  perfect  keepui|r  with 
I  the  external.  In  several  of  them,  the  plastering  is  broken  and  misstiig, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  dark  and  dingy  color  of  what  remains.  The  stoves 
are  smoky,  and  the  benches  and  desks  are  so  high  as  to  be  better  adapted 
to  the  children  of  a  race  of  giants,  than  to  those  of  the  present  generation; 
and  these  are  hacked  and  gashed  by  the  pupils,  as  if  in  retaliation  for  the 
torture  suffered  from  them.  My  compassion  has  been  deeply  moved  as  I 
have  frequently  entered  these  abodes  of  suffering,  and  seen  their  unhappy 
inmates — the  children  of  protestant  parents — doin?  penance  npon  their 
high  seats,  with  no  support  to  their  backs  but  the  soft  edge  of  the  project- 
ing board  which  forms  the  desk,  and  with  their  feet  dangling  in  mid-air 
several  inches  from  the  floor.  And  when  I  have  looked  upon  these 
youthful  sufferers,  thus  seated  and  writhing  with  pain,  the  question  has 
often  arisen  in  my  mind,  what  have  these  ill-starred  children  done  that 
they  should  be  doomed  to  so  excruciating  torture  ?  What  rank  ofiensei 
have  they  committed  that  they  should  thus  be  suspended  between  the 
heavens  and  earth  for  six  hours  each  day?  And  from  deep-felt  pity  for 
the  innocent  sufferers.  I  have  sometimes  wished  (perhaps  it  was  cruel) 
that  their  parents  had  to  sit  for  one  hour  in  a  similar  position,  that  they 
might  learn  how  to  pity  their  children,  and  be  prompted  to  attend  to  their 
health  and  comfort  in  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  school-rooin. 

Add  to  all  this  the  fact,  so  outrageous  to  common  decency,  that  moat 
of  these  school-houses  have  no  out-buildings  whatever  attached  to  them; 
and  does  not  the  case  appeal  movingly  to  the  friends  of  humanity,  and 
demand  prompt  and  decisive  measures  of  reform?  Is  it  not  passing 
strange,  that  while  mwuy  mreixv^  \u^\it  cxycv^v\^TQLble  expense  in  provkiinfp 
themselves  with  cxiahioued  «iid  cax^^XA^  i^Ivs%\a\  f^QsxT^Ni^&itsk^^BisBii  «edi« 
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narily  spend,  perhaps,  but  three  hours  each  week,  they  should  h€^  ao 
ulterlv  regariUess  of  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  their  offsprings  in  the 
school-room  ?" — Bloomfield, 

"  Three  of  the  houses  are  located  in  the  highway ;  an  excellent  device 
for  saving  land,  but  a  miserable  one  for  the  comfort,  safety  and  improve- 
ment of  children.  In  selecting  sites  for  the  new  houses,  recently  erected, 
n  good  degree  of  space  fronting  was  provided  for.  Only  two  houses  have 
blinds  or  shutters;  all  the  others  give  full  scope  for  the  sun  to  see  what  is 
going  on  in  the  school-room,  often  to  the  manifest  annoyance  of  the  chil- 
dren and  teacher;  unless,  perchance,  the  laltcr  has  genius  enough  to  con- 
vert a  stray  newspaper,  or  some  other  available  article,  into  a  temporary 
curtain  lo  shut  him  out." — Manchester, 

"  Our  school-houses,  though  not  cold  and  leaky,  are  very  badly  con- 
structed within,  and  are  therefore  very  inconvenient.  Two  of  them  stand 
mostly  in  the  highway,  so  that  one  passing  in  a  carriage  or  on  horseback 
may  look  in  upon  the  whole  school,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  scholars 
will  look  at  whatever  passes.  When  the  school-house  is  so  exposed,  it 
would  seem,  that  moaesty  in  our  children  would  require  the  convenience 
of  good  out-houses  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  any  two  school-houses 
in  the  town.  We  have  ur^ed  the  importance  of  these  things,  but  with 
poor  success." — Suffield,  2a. 

*•  There  are  some  houses  unfit  for  their  purpose ;  the  weather-boards  are 
starting  off,  ''and  the  wind  enjoys  quite  freely  the  luxury  of  coming  in 
and  being  warmed  by  the  fire;  and  the  dear  children  suffer  much  between 
u  cold  northwester  and  a  red-hot  stove."  It  is  very  common  to  find  the 
school-houses  mutilated  by  the  cuttings  of  obscene  figures;  this  should 
draw  forth  the  unqualified  censure  of  proprietors  and  teachers.  Further, 
there  are  cases  where  there  are  no  out-houses  for  the  use  of  children. 
This  is  a  sore  evil,  and  ought  to  be  remedied  immediately." — Grolon. 

"  Among  the  ten  school-houses  in  this  district  are  several  very  good 
buildings ;  but,  taking  in  view  the  size  and  proportions  of  the  edihces, 
the  internal  arrangement  the  fitness  of  the  seats  and  desks  for  the  object 
designed,  we  feel  impelled  to  say,  that  in  our  opinion  there  are  no  very 
good  school -houses.  In  some  of  the  districts  it  is  said  the  people  are 
obliged  to  go  among  strangers  to  procure  teachers,  on  account  of  the 
shabbyness  of  the  school- houses." — arooklyn. 

"  Not  more  than  one-half  of  our  school-houses  in  this  society  are  very 
good,  if.  indeed,  they  can  be  termed  more  than  comfortable.  The  remain- 
der are  bad,  some  of  them  very  bad,  exhibiting  nothing  of  comfort  or  con- 
venience. In  some  of  them,  there  are  no  desks  fit  to  be  used  for  writing 
purposes.  The  seats  are  so  constructed  as  to  afford  no  place  to  rest  the 
oack.  or,  in  some  cases,  even  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Many  of  the  schools 
are  destitute  of  out-houses.  Some  of  them  have  no  conveniences  for 
hanging  up  the  hats  or  clothes  of  the  children,  or  even  to  shelter  the  wood^ 
from  the  weather.  And  more  than  half  our  school-houses  are  destitute 
of  black-boards,  a  fact  alike  discreditable  to  the  district  and  to  the  teach- 
ers who  have  served  in  them." — Stafford^  IsL 

"It  appears  from  the  superintendent's  report  for  1847,  that  of  1663 
school-houses  in  the  state,  873  have  out-houses,  and  745  have  none! 
This  fact  is,  undoubtedly,  a  burning  shame  and  a  deep  disgrace  to  the 
state.  It  is  unworthy  of  a  civilized  country,  and  indicates  a  state  of  things 
that  ought  to  exist  only  among  savages.  The  committee  are  happy  to 
say  that  we  have  little  or  no  share  in  this  shameful  fact :  but  our  school- 
houses  are  by  no  means  what  they  should  be,  and  caAi  (ot  Vs!Ck^tQN^xev^tv\. 
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They  are  generally  on  or  in  the  street  whereas  every  buildioff  devoted  to 
such  a  purpose  ought  to  be  in  a  retired  situation,  with  suitable  vards  far 

Slay-grounds,  and  convenient  fixtures.  The  windows  in  some  do  not  let 
own  from  the  top,  and  therefore  are  not  properly  ventilated.  In  only 
two  out  of  eight  school-houses  are  the  benches  what  they  should  be^ 
Large  desks  running  around  the  room  for  the  older  scholars  ought  to  be 
whoTiy  discarded  as  intolerable  nuisances.  The  scholars  are  of  necesnty 
always  looking  into  the  street;  the  windows  can  be  opened  only  by  climb- 
ing over  the  benches  and  desks.  The  scholars'  backs  are  tamed  toward 
the  teacher;  ttiey  sit  close  together,  and  of  course  are  often  whisperinff. 
Large  girls  can  leave  their  seats  only  by  placing  their  feet  on  a  level  wim 
their  bins,  which  it  is  not  always  oest  that  females  should  do.  The 
smaller  oenches  often  have  backs  that  are  so  tow  as  to  be  of  little  service. 
Every  school-house  ouglU  to  be  provided  with  a  single  desk  for  each 
pupil,  and  every  pupil  ought  to  Imve  a  slate  and  books  to  keep  in  the 
desk." — Vemoiu 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  Annual  Reports  for  1849. 

*'  The  school-houses  are  not  what  they  should  be.  Some  of  them  are  de- 
cidedly bad.  They  are  neither  convenient  nor  pleasant.  The  benches 
and  desks  are  inconvenient.  Some  of  the  small  scholars  are  reduced  to 
t^ic  miserable  necessity  of  swinging  in  the  air,  without  being  able  to  either 
get  a  foothold  or  a  place  to  rest  their  backs  against  VentikUion  ii 
not  attended  to.  Every  school-room  should  be  so  constructed  that  it  can 
be  freely  ventilated,  so  that  the  scholars  may  have  pure  atmospheric  air  to 
breathe.  This  every  one  must  appreciate,  who  knows  the  value  of 
health,  and  does  not  wish  to  see  a  generation  of  sickly  drones  coming  on 
to  the  staff e.  As  a  general  thing,  the  external  appearance  of  the  school- 
houses  is  bad.  A  stranger  passing  through  a  district,  can  easily  select 
the  school-house.  If  you  see  a  very  uni(^ue-looking  building,  a  "  squatter" 
in  the  highway,  or  standing  by  permission  on  the  side  of  some  lot  in  a 
corner  rendered  useless  by  a  location  on  the  border  of  some  swampy 
moor,  or  on  some  arid  field,  where  no  vestige  of  life  is — that  you  roar 
conclude  is  the  district  school-house.  Tlial  is  the  place  where  our  chil- 
dren are  to  resort,  during  three-fourths  of  the  first  sixteen  years  of  their 
lives,  to  get  an  education.  Such  are  the  associations  with  their  early, 
perhaps  all  their  education !  Why  is  not  the  district  school  the  pbce 
where  correct  taste  should  be  dcinonstrated  ?  Impressions  toiU  be  made, 
and  if  they  ever  yield  to  good  taste,  school-house  associations,  in  their 
present  suite,  will  not  deserve  the  credit." — Enfield. 


^'  Our  school-houses  are  in  a  bad  condition.  Look  into  the  school 
warm,  comfortable  day,  when  the  children  are  more  likely  to  be  in  at- 
tendance, and  if  you  please,  walk  in  and  breathe  a  specimen  of  the  air  in 
a  New  England  unventilatcd  school-house.  If  you  are  a  well-bred  man, 
YOU  must  do  violence  to  your  kind  feelings,  when  you  take  a  seat  and 
look  around  and  find  that  the  teacher  has  nothing  left  for  his  accommo- 
dation but  a  standee ;  our  school-houses  are  Uterally  jammed  full,  I  e. 
the  scats — any  attempt  at  improvement  is  voted  down  on  account  of  the 
cost"  ^  South  Windsor  J  Wapping, 

^  One  district,  for  a  wonder,  occupied  a  new  school-house ;  but  while  it  ii 
excellent,  compared  with  tlie  old  one,  it  is  contempiible,  if  not  wiched^ 
compared  with  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  only  plcui  about  it  seems  to  bs, 
the  minimum  scale  of  expenditure.  Its  dimensions  are  too  limited  even 
for  60  small  a  school.  The  desk  or  counter  is  uniform,  and  attached  to 
three  sides  of  the  raom.  and  almost  out  of  the  taUeat  taujlar^a  reach  /  I 
have  protested  to  the  diaU\c\^  ^u^  y^^i^V}  ^i&^  ^wi!^  Vow  the  oonoiv, 
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wme  time  or  other.    The  other  districts  need  new  school-rooms,  and  acme 
kilk  of  building."— TVo/cott. 

'  *'  In  regard  to  the  school-houses  in  our  five  districts,  only  one  can  be  said 
to  be  very  good.  Another,  recently  repaired,  may  be  called  good  in  a 
qualified  sense ;  while  the  remaining  three  are  quite  ordinary,  if  not  bad. 
This  neglect  to  provide  neat  and  comfortable  school-houses,  doubtless 
has  a  tendency  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  children  in  literary  pursuits,  and 
in  various  ways  to  retard  their  progress." — Plainfield, 

"The  school-room  in  the  third  district  presents  the  same  unsightly  ap- 
pearance which  it  has  in  years  post ;  and  from  the  height  to  which  the 
writing  desks,  and  slabs  used  for  seats,  are  elevated,  some  persons  would 
naturally  infer  that  they  were  originally  designed  for  a  race  of  giants." — 
Pomfret^  Ahington. 

"  Most  of  the  Bc\\oo\-hottses  are  in  a  bad  condition,  being  old,  ill- construct- 
ed, and  inconvenient.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  regard  to  the  inte- 
rior of  some  of  them,  the  seats  of  which  are  too  high  for  the  comfort  of 
the  scholars,  with  nothing  to  rest  the  back  a^inst,  except  the  sharp  edge 
of  a  plank  or  board,  which  serves  as  a  writmff  desk,  smd  this  placed  so 
high  as  to  bring  the  arm  to  an  unnatural  and  uneasy  position  when  at- 
tempting to  write.  The  school-houses,  too,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
stand  in  the  highway,  many  within  a  few  feet  of  the  traveled  path,  with 
windows  looking  directly  upon  it,  so  that  tlie  attention  of  the  scholar  m 
necessarily  attracted  to  every  passer-by,  thus  diverting  his  attention  from 
his  studies,  retarding  his  progress,  and  annoying  his  teacher." — Litchfield^ 
Milton, 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  for  1850 
contains  the  following  remarks  on  the  condition  of  the  school-housea 
%  "  If  any  relkiqpe  can  be  placed  on  the  representations  made  by  teaehera 
and  school  visitors  from  two  hundred  and  four  out  of  the  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  school  societies  in  the  state,  as  collected  from  written  commu- 
nications to  this  department  in  the  course  of  the  last  four  years,  a  majority 
of  our  school-houses  are  badly  located,  badly  ventilated,  imperfectly  warm- 
ed in  winter,  having  uncomfortable  seats  and  desks,  without  apparatus 
except  a  black-board,  and  destitute  of  the  most  ordinary  means  of  cleanli- 
ness and  convenience.  To  this  overwhelming  mass  of  testimony  (Appen- 
dix G)  as  to  the  necessity  of  immediate  and  thorough  improvement  in 
this  portion  of  the  educational  field,  I  will  here  add  an  extract  from  a 
communication  by  a  teacher  of  much  experience  and  distinction,  who  re- 
ceived his  education  and  commenced  his  experience  in  teaching  in  the 
district  schools  of  this  state.  His  remarks  refer  to  the  condition  of  school- 
houses  in  a  single  county — to  three-fourths  of  which  he  had  just  made  a 
personal  visit" 

"  Old  School-Houses. — These  are  the  Antiquities  of  Connecticut,  rude 
monuments  of  art,  that  must  have  had  their  origin  coeval  with  the  pyra- 
mids and  catacombs,  for  aught  we  can  learn  to  the  contrary,  save  by  the 
uncertain  information  of  tradition.  "  It  always  stood  there,"  s»iys  "  the 
oldest  inhabitant,"  when  asked  the  date  of  the  erection  of  one  of  them. 
Little  brown  structures  of  peculiar  aspect,  meek,  demure,  burrowing  in 
some  lone,  damp  and  depressed  spot,  or  perchance  perched  on  the  pinna- 
cle of  a  rock,  as  if  too  contemptible  and  abject  to  occupy  a  choice  piece  of 
earth, — exposed  to  the  remorseless  winds  of  winieT,  ani  Xhe  feivvi  i^>j^^'l 
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summer, — at  one  end  a  narrow  and  dingy  entry,  the  floor  covered  widi 
wood,  chips,  stones,  haU.  caps,  odd  mittens,  old  books,  bonnets,  shawiii 
cloaks,  dirt,  dinner  baskets,  old  brooms,  ashes,  &c.,  all  thrown  together  io 
the  order  as  here  catalogued, — the  principal  room  retaining  its  huge  stone 
chimney,  which  for  generations  boasted  its  ghastly  fire-place,  atfordinga 
ready  oblivion  to  annual  piles  of  green  and  snow-soaked  wood. — ^the  burnt, 
smoked,  scratched  and  scrawled  wainscoting, — the  battered  and  mutilated 
plastering, — the  patched  windows, — the  crippled  and  ragged  benches.— 
the  desks  which  nave  endured  a  short  eternity  of  whittling, — the  masses 
of  pulverized  earth  in  constant  agitation,  filling  the  throat,  eye  and  not- 
triis  of  the  inmates, — the  unmistakable  compound  of  odors  which  come  not 
from  "  Araby  the  blest" — all  point  to  the  remote  antiquity  of  these  buikJ- 
ingSj  and  intimate  the  veneration  in  which  they  are  held.  That  some  of 
these  structures  are  always  to  remain,  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  a  ^rea- 
sonable doubt."  The  records  of  their  origin,  as  we  have  seen,  arc  gone, 
and  the  testimony  of  the  past  few  generations  is  conclusive  that  no  change 
has  been  effected  in  their  appearance  from  a  remote  period ;  hence  the 
deduction  that  they  are  among  the  "  things  to  remain,"  and  never  to  pa« 
away.  Though  tlie  "  annual  miracle  of  nature"  may  not  be  vouchsaled 
to  preserve  them,  yet,  like  the  monuments  of  the  American  Indians  which 
receive  their  annual  votive  offering  of  stones,  and  are  (hus  rendered  im- 
perishable, so  these  *^  antiquities,"  receiving  their  semi-occasional  patchea 
upon  windows,  upon  clapboards,  roofs  and  floors,  together  with  the  au- 
tumnal embankment  of  earth  around  their  base,  and  all  these  given  aod 
received  obsequious  to  the  annual  solemn  votes  of  the  district, — stand,  de- 
spite the  advance  of  public  opinion,  the  *' war  of  elements,"  and  "thetooch 
of  time." 

Modern  School  Architecture. — It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a 
work  similar  to  "  Barnard's  School  Architecture"  had  not  been  issued 
and  circulated  throughout  the  state  some  ten  years  ago,  t/mt  such  as  hait 
since  that  time  erected  new  houses,  (that  are  to  stand  forever,)  mij^t 
have  consulted  approved  models  for  the  size  and  forms  of  their  structures, 
and  improved  plans  for  their  internal  arrangements.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  enough  had  been  said  by  the  author  of  that  work  in  his  anouai 
reports,  and  occasional  addresses  in  the  state,  to  have  excited  interest  suf- 
ficient in  those  intending  to  build  new  houses,  to  extend  their  inquiriei 
and  observations  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  district,  and  beyond  the 
pattern  of  their  own  recently  condemned  school-house,  and  at  least  to 
select  suitable  locations  for  houses  and  necessary  out-buildings,  if  not  for 
a  yard  and  play-ground. 

The  material  changes  observed  in  the  construction  of  new  houses  about 
the  county,  consist  in  placing  the  end  of  the  building  toward  the  street 
instead  of  the  side,  and  giving  a  very  narrow  entry  across  the  end  of  the 
building, — affording,  in  some  instances,  two  entrances  into  the  school- 
room, with  only  one  into  the  entry.  A  portion  of  the  entry  is  used  for 
wood,  which  being  thrown  against  the  plastering,  lays  bare  the  lathing, 
making  the  building,  while  yet  new,  bear  the  tokens  of  age.  In  a  few  in- 
stances only  have  two  outside  doors  been  observed,  givmg  separate  en- 
trances to  boys  and  girls. 

In  most  instances  where  the  building  is  not  erected  on  the  line  of  the 
highway,  it  is  placed  only  so  far  back  as  to  allow  a  straggling  wood  pile 
just  outside  the  traveled  path.  An  instance  is  not  now  remembered 
where  the  generosity  of  the  district  has  given  a  play-ground  to  the  school, 
aside  from  the  public  common  or  the  traveled  highway. 

The  internal  arrangements  of  the  new  houses  are,  in  many  instances^ 
exactly  like  those  of  their  immediate  predecessors,  save  that  in  all  caset 
it  is  believed  the  o\d  mov^VAe  %VaX^  >^^wcYi«&.^  ^^  va^ttt^od  by  perma- 
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nent  benches  with  backs.  The  windows,  in  all  cases  perhaps,  in  the  new 
houses,  have  made  a  sensible  step  downward  toward  the  floor ;  antl  the 
desks  and  seats  ol'the  lar^r  scholars,  have  also  been  brought  down  from 
their  inconvenient  and  dizzv  heights,  that  their  occupants  may  not  be 
"  while  in,  above  the  world." 

Where  change  has  been  wrought  in  the  fixtures  of  the  room,  the  desks 
are  almost  always  clumsy,  occupying  unnecessary  portions  of  the  room, 
and  rendering  them  inconvenient  tor  the  evolutions  of  the  school. 

Ventilation  has  received  a  passing  thought  in  the  erection  of  most  of 
llie  new  houses,  yet  its  importance  is  not  probably  fully  appreciated,  nor 
the  best  methods  of  securing  it  clearly  understood.  Some  ventilate  from 
the  windows  so  successfully,  as  to  part  with  the  warm  air  almos^t  entirely, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  the  otfensive  gases  and  odors  of  the  room. 
Some  ventilators  are  placed  in  the  ceiling  in  the  corners  of  the  rooms, 
others  are  placed  immediately  over  the  stove  pipe, — some  are  movable, 
and  moved  with  a  cord, — others  are  simply  a  scuttle,  expected  to  rise  by 
the  expansive  power  of  the  gases,  as  safety  valves  of  engines  operate  by 
accumulation  of  steam. 

The  substitution  of  stoves  (mainly  box  stoves.)  for  the  engulphing  fire 
place,  as  a  means  of  warming  achool-rooms,  is  noticed  in  the  new  houses. 

Or  School-Houses  generally. — To  ascertain  if  improvement  has 
been  effected  in  this  class  of  structures  in  the  state,  we  must  resort  to  one 
or  two  devices  of  the  astronomer,  in  observing  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  viz..  to  notice  their  respective  positions  at  different  and  remote 
periods  of  timfe.  The  progress  of  improvement  has  been  so  slow,  (if  im- 
provement has  been  made  in  school-houses.)  that  an  observer  from  year 
to  year  only,  mighi  be  at  a  loss  to  know  that  such  was  the  fact ;  but  a 
comparison  of  the  structures  fidcen  or  twenty  years  ago,  with  the  build- 
ings now  oc4;upied  for  schools,  will  doubtless  enable  one  to  say  that  pro- 
gress has  been  made.  It  is  stated  on  very  creditable  authority  that  in 
some  societies  and  some  towns,  one^  and  in  some  instances,  more  than  one 
house  has  been  built,  and  one  or  more  has  been  painted. 

The  contributions  upon  old  hats,  upon  writing  books  that  are  "  writ 
through,"  &c.,  &c.,  are  levied  less  frequently  than  formerly  to  repel  the 
winds  at  the  windows ;  fewer  clapboards  are  now  seen  swinging  gaily  by 
a  single  nail,  than  in  bye-gone  days ;  the  asthmatic  wheezing  of'^  the 
winds  through  the  uncounted  apertures  is  hushed,  and  the  pupils  enjoy 
an  irrigation  through  the  roof  less  frequently  than  formerly.  Curtains 
are  occ:isionally  found  to  protect  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  from  the  blinding 
rays  of  the  sun  ;  the  comiort  of  the  smaller  children  is  materially  increas- 
ed by  the  addition  of  backs  to  their  hard  seats;  the  desks  and  seats  of  the 
larger  pupils  have  descended  toward  the  floor;  the  use  of  stoves  giving 
a  comfortable  temperature  to  the  rooms,  instead  of  the  former  equatorial 
heat  and  the  polar  cold  ;  in  rare  instances  the  ingenious  designs  in  chalk 
and  charcoal  upon  the  walls  and  ceiling  have  retired  behind  a  coating  of 
whitewash,  and  the  yawning  fire-place  has  been  plastered  over.  All 
these  movements  distinctly  indicate  that  vitality  at  least  exists  among  the 
people  of  this  commonwealth,  and  that  the  best  good  of  their  children^  as 
they  tell  us,  lies  nearest  their  hearts. 

ft  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all  persons  will  be  open  to  conviction  and 
receive  tlie  above  statement  of  facts  as  a  perfect  demonstration  of  the 
earnestness  of  the  community  for  the  well  being  of  the  schools. 

When  we  come  to  the  et  ceteras  of  the  school-rooms,  such  as  shovel 
and  tongs,  brooms,  brushes,  bells,  globes,  sinks,  wash-basins,  towels,  pegs, 
hooks  and  shelves  for  hats,  clothing,  &c.,  it  is  feared  such  great,  |pch  m'> 
mentous  chanores.  such  rapid  advances,  will  not  appear  to  have  been 
made ;  probably  not  three  districts  in  the  county  l\ave  ^u^  iv^  ^^jbX^^t  ^ 
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fkr  in  advance  of  the  otliers  as  to  have  procured  all  these  articles ;  proba- 
bly not  more  than  half  a  dozen  districts  have  supposed  it  important,  that 
even  a  mat  and  scraper  are  necessary  for  pupils  to  use  afler  walking,  per- 
haps a  mile  in  the  mud ;  yet  we  should  be  doing  them  injustice  in  not 
supposing  that  they  really  feel  this  quenchless  interest,  which  they  repre- 
sent themselves  as  possessing  for  tlieir  children,  and  should  greatly  mis- 
judge them  if  we  supposed  them  not  doing  all  in  their  power  to  encourage 
their  children  in  obtaining  usefai  knowledge,  and  in  cultivating  the  minor 
virtues  while  in  school. 

Odt-buildings. — An  appalling  chapter  might  be  written,  on  the  cviU 
the  almost  inevitable  results  of  neglecting  to  provide  these  indispensable 
appendages  to  school-houses  in  our  state.  Who  can  duly  estimate  the 
final  consequences  of  the  first  shock  given  to  female  delicacy,  from  the 
necessary  exposure,  to  which  the  girls  in  the  public  schools  are  inevitably 
subjected  ;  and  what  must  be  the  legitimate  results  of  these  irequent  ex- 
posures (luring  the  school-goin^  years  of  youth?  What  quenchless  fires 
of  passion  have  been  kindled  within  the  bosom  of  the  young  of  both  sexet 
by  these  exposures,  fires  that  have  raged  to  the  consuming  of  personal 
happiness,  to  the  prevention  of  scholastic  improvement,  and  to  the  de- 
■truction  of  personal  character  ?  again,  what  disgust  has  been  created  in 
both  sexes  by  the  results  of  not  having  the  appropriate  retirements  which 
natiire  imperiously  demands?  and  finally,  may  not  the  disinclination,  the 
aversion  of  large  numbers  of  families,  of  mothers  especially,  to  sending 
their  daughters  to  the  public  schools,  have  been  created  by  the  sufferings 
they  themselves  have  endured,  from  the  above  cause ;  and  an  unwilling- 
ness to  subject  the  delicacy  of  their  daughters  to  the  obnoxious  triall 
Were  the  question  not  so  })eculiar  as  almost  to  del>  examination,  it  is 
apprehended  this  would  be  found  to  be  the  truth.  Will  it  not  seem  in- 
credible, even  to  Connecticut  men,  to  be  informed  that  less  than  one-half 
of  the  school-houses  in  this  commonwealth  are  without  these  necessary 
buildings?  yet  such  is  probably  the  fact;  thus  dooming  thousands  of  giru 
to  bear  a  loathsome  burden  ol  mortification,  which  tney  cannot  remove 
without  withdrawing  t>om  the  schools.  I  have  no  exact  data  (or  the 
above  estimate,  yet  it  is  probably  not  far  below  the  truth,  if  indeed  it  is  at 
all.  So  filthy  are  most  of  those  that  are  provided,  that  they  are  not  only 
quite  useless,  but  disgusting  in  the  extreme.  In  one  society  of  nine 
schools  but  one  out-house  was  provided,  and  that,  I  ^vas  inlbrmed,  could 
only  be  reached  in  dry  weather,  such  was  its  location  ;  nor  could  it  be 
used  even  then,  such  was  its  comlition.  This  state  of  things,  it  would 
seem,  should  be  utterly  changed,  and  that  speedily." 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Extracts  from  the  "  Report  of  the  Secretary  (Hon.  Horace  Mann)  if 

the  Board  of  Education  for  1846." 

"For  years  the  condition  of  this  class  of  edifices,  throurfiout  the  State, 
taken  as  a  whole,  had  been  growing  worse  and  worse.  Time  and  decay 
were  always  doing  their  work,  while  only  here  and  there,  with  widle 
spaces  between,  was  any  notice  taken  of  their  silent  ravages ;  and,  in 
still  fewer  instances,  were  these  ravages  repaired.  Hence,  notwith- 
standing the  improved  condition  of  all  other  classes  of  buildings,  general 
dilapidation  was  the  fate  of  these.  Industry  and  the  increasing  pecn- 
niaiy  ability  which  it  creates,  had  ffiven  comfbpt,  neatness,  and  even 
eleffan^  to  private  dwellings.  PulHic  spirit  Had  erected  conunodkmf 
and  costly  churches.  Counties,  though  largely  taxed,  had  yet  uncom* 
plainingly  paid  for  handsome  ^xid  ^"^fa^vswa  <:x3Kii\AtJQra&<^<aivd^njb     offices. 
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In  1837,  not  one  third  part  of  the  Public  Bchool-houses  in  Massaehii* 
■ettB  would  have  been  considered  tenantable  by  any  decent  family,  out 
of  the  poor-house,  or  in  it  As  an  incentive  to  neatness  and  decency, 
children  were  sent  to  a  house  whose  walls  an4  floors  were  indeed  painted, 
but  they  were  painted,  ail  too  thickly,  by  smoke  and  fUth ;  whose  benches 
and  doors  were  covered  with  carved  work,  but  they  were  the  gross  and 
obscene  carvings  of  impure  hands;  whose  vestibule,  ader  the  oriental 
fashion,  was  converted  into  a  veranda,  but  the  metamorphosis  which 
changed  its  architectural  style,  consisted  in  laying  it  bare  of  its  outer 
covermff.  The  modesty  and  chastity  of  the  sexes,  at  their  tenderett  age, 
was  to  be  cultivated  and  cherished,  m  places,  which  oftentimes  were  at 
destitute  of  all  suitable  accommodations,  as  a  camp  or  a  caravan.  The 
brain  was  to  be  worked  amid  gases  that  stupefied  it  The  virtues  of 
^nerosity  and  forbearance  were  to  be  acquired  where  sharp  discomfort 
and  pain  tempted  each  one  to  seize  more  than  his  own  share  of  relief^ 
and  thus  to  strengthen  every  selfish  propensity. 

At  the  time  referred  to,  the  school-houses  in  Massachusetts  were  an 
opprobrium  to  the  State;  and  if  there  be  any  one  who  thinks  this 
expression  too  strong,  he  may  satisfy  himseli  of  its  correctness  by 
inspecting  some  of  tlie  few  specimens  of  tliem  which  still  remain. 

The  earliest  eHbrt  at  reform  was  directed  towards  this  class  of  build- 
ings. By  presenting  the  idea  of  taxation,  tliis  measure  encountered  the 
opposition  of  one  of  the  strongest  passions  of  the  age.  Not  only  the 
sordid  and  avaricious,  but  even  those,  whose  virtue  of  frugality,  by  the 
force  of  habit,  had  been  imperceptibly  sliding  into  the  vice  of  parsimony, 
felt  the  alarm.  Men  of  fortune,  without  children,  and  men  who  had 
reared  a  family  of  children,  and  borne  the  expenses  of  their  education, 
fancied  they  saw  something  of  injustice  in  bemg  called  to  pay  for  the 
educatton  of  others ;  and  too  oficn  tlicir  fancies  started  up  into  spectres 
of  all  imaginable  oppression  and  wrong.  The  school  districts  were  the 
scene  where  the  contending  parties  arrayed  themselves  against  each 
other;  the  school-house  itself  their  arena.  From  time  immemorial,  it 
had  been  the  custom  to  hold  school  district  meetings  in  the  school-house. 
Hither,  according  to  ancient  usage,  the  voters  were  summoned  to  come. 
In  this  forum,  the  question  wiis  to  be  decided,  whether  a  new  edifice 
should  be  erected,  or  whether  the  ability  of  the  old  one  to  stand  upon  its 
foundations  for  another  season,  should  be  tried.  Regard  for  the  lieultli, 
the  decent  manners,  the  intellectual  progress  and  the  moral  welfare  of  the 
children,  common  humanity,  policy,  duty,  the  highest  worldly  interests  of 
the  race,  were  marshalled  on  one  side,  demanding  a  change ;  selfishness, 
eupidity,  insensibility  to  the  wants  and  the  welfare  of  others,  and  that 
fallacious  plea,  that  because  the  school-house  had  answered  the  purpose 
so  long,  therefore  it  would  continue  to  answer  it  still  longer, — an  argument 
which  would  make  all  houses,  and  roads,  and  garments,  and  every  thing 
made  by  human  hands,  last  forever, — resisted  the  change.  The  dis- 
graceful contrast  between  the  school-house  and  all  other  edifices,  whether 
public  or  private,  in  its  vicinity ;  the  immense  physical  and  spiritual  sacri- 
fices which  its  condition  infhcted  upon  the  rising  generation,  were  often 
and  unavailingly  urged ;  but  there  was  always  one  argument  which  tho 
advocates  for  reform  could  use  with  irresistible  effect, — the  school-houso 
itself  Cold  ^vinds,  whistling  through  crannies  and  chinks  and  broken 
windows,  told  with  merciless  effect  upon  the  opponents.  The  ardor  of 
opposition  was  cooled  by  snow-blasts  rushing  u^  through  the  floor.  Pain- 
imparting  seats  made  it  impossible  for  the  objectors  to  listen  patiently 
even  to  arguments  on  their  own  side ;  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  tears 
they  shed  were  less  attributable  to  any  wrongs  which  they  feared,  than 
to  the  volumes  of  smoke  which  belched  out  with  every  gust  of  wind  from 
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broken  funnela  and  chimney.  Such  was  the  case  in  some  houses.  In 
otherR,  opposite  evils  prevailed ;  and  the  heat  and  stifling  air  and  nan- 
seating  emuvia  were  such  as  a  grown  man  has  hardly  been  compelled  to 
live  in,  since  the  time  of  Jonah. 

Though  insensible  to  arguments  addressed  to  reason  and  conscience, 
yet  tlic  senses  and  muscles  and  nerves  of  this  class  of  men  were  lea 
hardened  than  their  hearts ;  and  the  colds  and  cramps,  the  exhaustion  and 
debility,  which  they  carried  home,  worked  mightily  for  their  conversioD  to 
truth.     Under  such  circumstances,  persuasion  became  compulsory. 

Could  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  have  transferred  ."^he  debate  to  soma 
commodious  public  hall,  or  to  their  own  spacious  and  elegant  manskMH 
they  might  have  bid  defiance  to  humanity  and  remained  masters  of  thi 
field.  But  the  party  of  reform  held  them  relentlessly  to  the  battle-ground* 
and  there  the  cause  of  progress  triumphed,  on  the  very  spot  where  it  had 
been  so  lonor  dishonored. 

During  the  five  years  immediately  succeeding  the  report  made  by  the 
Board  ot  Education  to  the  Legislature,  on  the  subject  of  school-houses, 
the  sums  expended  for  the  erection  or  repair  of  this  class  of  buildings  tell 
but  little  short  of  seven  hundred  Ihoiisand  dollars.  Since  that  time,  trom 
the  best  information  obtained,  I  suppose  the  sum  expended  on  this  one 
item  to  be  about  on^  hundred  ana  jiftxj  thousand  doUars  anttuallf 
Every  year  adds  some  new  improvement  to  tlie  construction  and  arrange- 
ment ol  these  edifices. 

In  regard  to  this  great  change  in  school-houses, — it  would  hardly  be  too 
much  to  call  it  a  recoliUion, — the  school  committees  have  done  an  excel- 
lent work, — or  rather,  they  have  begun  it ; — it  is  not  yet  done.  Their 
annual  reports,  read  in  open  town  meeting,  or  printed  and  circulated 
among  the  inhabitants,  atlerwards  embodied  in  the  Abstracts  an^  distri- 
buted to  all  the  members  of  the  government,  to  all  towns  and  school  com- 
mittees have  enlicjrhtened  and  convinced  a  State. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  revolution  actually  wrought  in  the  condi- 
tion of  school-houses  in  certain  villages  and  cities  of  Massachusetts,  the 
following  picture  of  these  buildings  in  the  rural  towns  is  drawn  by  Mr. 
Leach,  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  1853 : 

Since  the  coininencemcnt  of  my  agcucy,  I  have  examined  more  than  one  thom- 
and  school-houses,  and  have  noticed  the  following  defects  in  their  locatioD  and 
construction.  I  have  found  very  many  sohool-houses  situated  in  the  highwaT*, 
but  a  few  feet  from  the  traveled  road,  and  without  any  yard  for  the  acholart  tu 
play  in.  Some  I  have  found  in  wet  and  marshy  plaoes,  which  were  often  nr- 
rounded  by  standing  water.  Some  were  quite  near  ponds  or  streams,  which  was 
the  cause  of  very  great  annoyance,  both  in  summer  and  winter.  Some  were  near 
stores  and  public  places  of  resort,  which  were  frequently  visited  during  the  inter- 
mission. Some  were  near  workshops,  or  manufactories,  or  railroads,  or  depots, 
exposing  the  children  to  interruption  and  accidents.  Some  were  on  enunencss, 
surrounded  by  dangerous  decHvities.  Not  one  in  fifty  have  I  found  with  soitable 
backyanls,  well-fenced,  and  with  decent  w^ater  closets.  But  very  few  have  two 
entrances,  one  for  each  sex.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  teachers  are 
compelled  to  sacrifice  thirty  minutes  each  day,  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  school 
time,  or  commit  the  gross  impropriety  of  sending  out  boys  and  girls  into  the  sams 
yard  at  the  same  time.  V^ery  few  houses  arc  constructed  with  any  regard  to  ex- 
ternal beauty  or  internal  convenience.  Many  are  quite  too  small,  not  aBbrdmg, 
In  some  instimccs,  more  than  forty  or  fifty  cubic  feet  to  each  pupil,  Instead  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  which  is  regarded  as  the  minimum.  Very  many  are  not  more 
than  eight  feet  in  height,  instead  of  eleven  or  twelve  feet.  A  very  common  and 
serious  defect  is  the  want  of  good  blackboards,  placed  at  the  proper  height.  In 
very  many  cases,  instead  of  a  blackboard  in  the  rear  of  the  teaoher^s  desk,  there 
is  a  window  to  adm\t  \\g\il  dWccxX^  viv  \\i^  ^oib  ^  \.Vi<&  ^u^ls.  In  many  booses  of 
recent  oonstruction  there  wo  ivo  YAs^towwc^^^sxssK^vBk^iaa'twMt  vft.  ^^'^^Q^aa^n 
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that  they  were  obliged  to  stand  or  sit  on  the  top  of  the  desks  to  witness  any  ill 
tration  from  tlie  teacher.  Where  such  arrangemeuts  existed,  I  found  that  bat 
very  little  use  was  made  of  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher.  Very  many  schools  I 
have  found  badly  lirrhtod,  sctmc  adniittiufi^  too  much  light,  and  others  too  little,  and 
quite  often  the  light  was  admitted  directly  in  the  faces  of  the  pupils.  In  conse- 
quence of  too  little  light,  the  pupils  become  short-sighted,  and  contract  a  stoop- 
ing posture  by  bringing  the  head  near  the  book.  The  cases  are  quite  numerous 
where  pupils  have  become  short-sighted  and  round-shouldered,  by  being  com- 
pelled to  study  in  an  improper  posture.  By  an  excess  of  light,  the  sight  of  papils 
has  been  very  much  impaired,  and,  in  some  cases,  entirely  lost. 

In  a  large  majority  of  cases,  the  stairs  leading  to  the  upper  rooms  havo  been 
badly  constructed,  endangering  the  lives  and  limbs  of  pupils.  Very  many  cases 
of  serious  injury  I  have  found,  which  have  resulted  from  this  cause.  But  very 
few  houses  are  furnished  w^ith  large  closets,  or  book-cases,  to  preserve  maps, 
globes,  and  books  of  reference.  But  few  are  provided  with  a  well,  pump,  and 
sink,  a  very  nece«iary  appendage  to  every  good  school.  In  but  few  instances 
have  there  been  any  attempts  to  beautify  the  grounds,  by  setting  out  trees,  shrub- 
bery', &c.  Globes,  clocks,  thermometers,  mats  and  scrapers,  have  not  been  in- 
troduced extensively  mto  the  couutiy  schools.  In  school  districts  in  the  country, 
when  the  pupils  live  some  distance  from  the  school,  there  is  seldom  any  provision 
for  the  pupils  who  wish  to  stop  at  noon,  or  who  come  in  the  morning  before  the 
time  of  commencing  the  school.  Many  houses  have  been  built,  and  some  re- 
cently, with  large  rooms,  containing  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  papils 
each.  I  have  made  it  a  particular  point  of  inquiry  to  ascertain  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  large  rooms,  as  compared  with  small  ones.  I  have  con- 
sulted more  than  one  hundred  experienced  teachers  on  this  subject,  and  have 
found  but  four  or  five  who  do  not  much  prefer  small  rooms  to  large  ones. 

In  all  my  examination,  I  have  found  but  few  housc^s  well  ventilated.  In  a  large 
majority  of  crises,  there  are  no  means  of  ventilating  but  by  opening  the  windows 
and  doors.  And  where  attempts  have  been  made,  it  has  been  but  imperfectly 
accomplished.    The  ventilating  tubes  have  almost  invariably  been  too  small. 


NEW-YORK. 

Extract  from  the  "  Annucd  Report  of  the  Superintendent  (Hon,  Samuet 
Youn^)  of  Common  Schools^  made  to  Vie  Legislature^  January  13^ 
184  i." 

'•The  whole  number  of  school-houses  visited  and  inspected  by  the 
county  superintendents  during  the  year  was  9,368 :  of  which  7,685  were  of 
framed  wood ;  446  of  brick ;  523  of  stone,  and  707  of  logs.  Of  these, 
3.160  were  found  in  good  repair;  2^870  in  ordinary  and  comtortable  repair, 
and  3.319  in  bad  repair,  or  totally  unfit  for  school  purposes.  The  number 
furnished  with  more  than  one  room  was  544,  leavmg  8,795  with  one  room 
only.  The  number  furnished  with  suitable  play-grounds  is  1,541;  the 
number  not  so  furnished,  7,313.  The  number  furnished  with  a  single 
privy  is,  1,810 ;  those  with  privies  containing  separate  apartments  for  male 
and  female  pupils,  1,012 ;  while  the  number  ot  those  not  furnished  with 
any  privy  vvnatever,  is  6,423.  The  number  suitably  furnished  with  con- 
venient seats,  desks,  dec,  is  reported  at  3.282,  and  the  number  not  so  fur- 
nished, at  5,972.  The  number  furnished  with  proper  facilities  for  ventila- 
tion is  stated  at  1,518 ;  while  the  number  not  provided  with  these  essen- 
tial requisites  of  health  and  comfort  is  7,889. 

No  subject  connected  with  the  interests  of  elementary  instruction 
affords  a  source  of  such  mortifying  and  humiliating  reflections  as  that  of 
the  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  school-houses,  as  presented  in  the 
above  enumeration.  One-third  only  of  the  whole  number  visited,  were 
found  in  guuu  repair ;  another  tliird  m  ordinary  and  comfortable  condition 
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only  in  this  respect — in  other  words,  barely  suificieDt  for  the  convetuenee 
and  accommodation  of  the  teachers  and  pupils ;  while  the  remainder,  coo- 
sisting  of  3  319,  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  unfit  for  the  reception  of 
man  or  beast. 

But  544  out  of  9,368  houses  visited,  contained  more  than  one  room: 
7,313  were  destitute  of  any  suitable  play-ground ;  nearly  six  thousand 
were  unfurnished  with  convenient  seats  and  desks ;  nearly  eight  thousand 
destitute  of  the  proper  facilities  for  ventilation ;  and  upwards  of  six  thou- 
sand witliout  a  privy  of  any  sort ;  while  of  the  remainder  but  about  one 
thousand  were  pro/ided  with  privies  containinjo^  different  apartments  lor 
male  and  female  pupils !  And  it  is  in  these  miserable  abodes  of  accumu- 
lated dirt  and  filth,  deprived  of  wholesome  air,  or  exposed  without  adequate 
protection  to  the  assaults  of  the  elements,  with  no  facilities  for  necessary 
exercise  or  relaxation,  no  convenience  for  prosecuting  their  studies; 
crowded  together  on  benches  not  admitting  of  a  moment's  rest  in  any 
position,  and  debarred  the  possibility  of  yielding  to  the  ordinary  calls  of 
nature  without  violent  inroads  upon  modesty  and  shame ;  that  upwanli 
of  two  hundred  thousand  children,  scattered  over  various  parts  of  the 
State,  are  compelled  to  spend  an  average  period  of  eight  months  during 
each  year  of  tlieir  pupilage !  Here  tlie  first  lessons  of  human  life,  the 
incipient  principles  of  monility,  and  the  rules  of  social  intercourse  are  to 
be  impressed  upon  the  plastic  mind.  The  boy  is  here  to  receive  the 
model  of  his  permanent  character,  and  to  imbibe  the  elements  of  his 
future  career;  and  here  the  instinctive  dehcacy  of  the  young  female, one 
of  the  characteristic  ornaments  of  the  sex,  is  to  be  expanded  into  matxy 
rtty  by  precept  and  example !  Is  it  strange,  under  such  circumstance^ 
that  an  early  and  invincible  repugnance  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
is  imbibed  by  the  youthful  mind ;  that  the  school-house  is  regarded  witk 
I  unconcealed  aversion  and  disgust,  and  tliat  parents  who  have  iir.y  desire 
to  preserve  the  health  and  the  morals  of  their  children,  exclude  them 
from  the  district  school,  and  provide  instruction  for  them  elsewhere  ? 

If  legislation  could  reach  and  remedy  the  evil,  tlie  law-making  power 
would  be  earnestly  invoked.  But  where  the  ordinary  man^ites  ol 
humanity,  and  the  laws  of  parental  feeling  written  by  the  finger  oC 
heaven  on  the  human  heart,  are  obliterated  or  powerless,  aU  statutory 
provisions  would  be  idle  and  vain.  In  some  instances  during  the  post 
year,  comfortable  school-houses  have  been  erfected  to  supply  the  place  ot 
miserable  and  dilapidated  tenements  which  for  years  had  Dcenaaisgrace 
to  the  inhabitants.  Perhaps  the  contagion  of  such  wortliy  examples  may 
spread ;  and  that  which  seems  to  have  been  beyond  the  mfluence  of  the 
ordinary  impulses  of  humanity,  may  be  accomplished  by  the  power  of 
example  or  the  dread  of  sliame. 

The  expense  of  constructing  and  maintaining  convenient  buildingi^ 
and  all  other  proper  appliances  tor  the  education  of  tlie  young,  is  a  mere 
trifle  when  contrasted  witli  tlie  beneficial  results  which  mevitably  follow. 

Of  all  the  expenditures  which  are  calculated  to  subserve  the  wants  or 
gratify  the  caprices  of  man,  there  are  none  which  confer  such  important 
and  durable  blessings  as  those  which  are  applied  to  the  cultivation  and 
expansion  of  tlie  moral  and  intellectual  powers.  It  is  by  sftch  cultivatkMi 
that  human  happiness  is  graduated,  and  that  from  the  most  debased  ci 
the  savage  tribes,  nation  rises  above  nation  in  the  scale  of  prosperity  and 
civilization.  The  penuriousness  which  has  been  manifest^  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  reckless  profligacy  exhibited  on  others,  is  strongly  chaiac' 
ieristic  of  the  past  In  future  times,  when  the  light  of  science  shall  be 
more  widely  diffused,  and  when  the  education  of  the  young  shall  claim 
and  receive  the  consideration  it  deserves,  a  retrospection  to  the  records  d 
the  past  will  exhibit  precedkv^  ^<(^u«.x^i\ow&  ia  no  enviable  point  of  vien^ 
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The  following  renuirks  and  extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the  special 
yisiters  appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent  (Hon.  John  C.  Spencer) 
in  each  of  the  counties,  for  1840,  and  for  1841,  are  taken  from  Part  I  of 
that  admirable  work,  the  "  School  and  the  Schoobnaster,"  Part  I,  by  Prof, 
(now  Bishop)  Potter,  and  Part  II,  by  George  B.  Emerson,  Esq.,  ol 
Boston. 

"  I  ask,  then,  firsts  are  our  common  schools  places  of  agreeable  resort, 
calculated  to  promote  health,  and  to  connect  pleasant  associations  with 
study  ? 

Arts,  Say  the  visiters,  in  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  affluent  towns  of 
the  south-eastern  section  of  the  state,  *It  may  be  remarked,  generally 
that  the  school-houses  are  built  in  the  old  style,  are  too  small  to  be  con- 
venient and,  with  one  exception,  too  near  the  public  roads,  generally 
having  no  other  play-ground.'  Twelve  districts  were  visited  in  this 
town. — See  Report  of  Visiters  ( 1840),  p.  47. 

Say  the  visiters  of  another  large  and  wealthy  town  in  the  central  port 
of  the  state,  *Out  of  the  20  schools  they  visited,  10  of  the  school-houses 
were  in  bad  repair,  and  many  of  them  not  worth  repairing.  In  none 
were  any  means  provided  for  the  ventilation  of  the  room.  In  many  of 
the  districts,  the  school-rooms  are  too  small  for  the  number  of  scholan. 
T^e  location  of  tlie  school-houses  is  generally  pleeisant  There  are,  how- 
ever, but  few  instances  where  play-grounds  are  attached,  and  their  condi- 
tion as  to  privies  is  very  bad.  Tnc  arrangement  of  seats  and  desks  is 
generally  very  bad,  and  inconvenient  to  both  scholars  and  teachers* 
Most  of  them  are  without  backs.'— P.  28  {Rep,,  1840.) 

From  another  town  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  state,  containing  a 
large  population,  and  twenty-two  school  districts,  the  visiters  report  of 
district  No.  1,  that  the  school-house  is  large  and  commodious,  but  scan- 
dalously cut  and  marked ;  the  school-room  but  tolerably  clean;  the  privies 
very  filthy,  and  no  means  of  ventilation  but  by  opening  the  door  or 
raising  the  window.  No.  2  has  an  old  school-house ;  the  room  not  clean; 
seats  and  desks  well  arranged,  but  cut  and  marked ;  no  ventilation ;  the 
children  healthy,  but  not  clean.  No.  3  has  an  old  frame  building,  but 
warm  and  comlortable.  No.  4  has  a  very  poor,  dilapidated  old  frame 
school-house,  though  the  inliabitants  are  generally  wealthy  for  that 
country.  No.  5  has  a  frame  school-house,  old  and  in  bad  condition; 
school-room  not  clean ;  seats  and  desks  not  convenient ;  No.  6  has  a  frame 
school-house,  old  and  in  bad  condition ;  the  school-room  is  not  clean ;  no 
cup  or  pail  for  drinking  water.  No.  7  has  a  log  school-house,  in  a  very 
bad  condition;  desks  and  seats  are  inconvenient  'Here,  too,'  say  the 
visiters,  '  society  is  good,  and  people  mostly  in  easy  circumstances,  but 
the  school-house  very  unbecoming  such  mhabitants.  It  does  not  com- 
pare well  with  their  dwellings.'  No.  8,  say  the  visiters,  is  *  a  hard  case.? 
No.  9  has  a  frame  house  in  good  condition  and  in  a  pleasant  location,  but 
is  *  too  small  for  the  number  of  children.'  No.  10  hsis  a  log  school-house. 
No.  11  has  a  ^og  shanty  for  a  school-house,  not  fit  for  any  school'  No. 
12  a  log  house.  No.  13  has  a  log  shanty,  in  bad  condition,  not  pleasantly 
located,  school-room  not  clean.  'The  school-house  or  hovel  m  this  dis- 
trict is  so  cold  in  winter,  so  small  and  inconvenient,  that  little  can  be  done 
towards  preserving  order  or  advancmg  education  among  so  many  schol- 
ars ;  some  poor  inhabitants  and  some  in  good  circumstances ;  might  have 
a  better  school-house.'  No.  14  has  a  good  frame  house,  in  good  condi- 
tion, pleasant  location,  with  ample  and  beautiful  play-ground ;  school-room 
ID  clean  condition.     The  visiters  add,  '  In  this  district  the  inhabitants  are 
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poor,  and  the  scholars  attend  irregularly ;  the  house  vas  IrnUt  by  one 
in  law  circumstances,  who  has  a  large  family  of  boys  to  educate;  anobU 
act?  No.  15  has  a  frame  house,  in  a  good,  warm,  and  comfortable  con- 
dition, with  a  pleasant  and  retired  location  and  a  play-ground.  No.  16  hai 
a  log  shanty  for  a  school-house.  No.  17,  'no  regular  school-house  other 
thtui  some  old  log  house.'  No.  18,  no  school-house.  No.  19,  a  log  shanty. 
No.  20  and  21  are  new  districts.  No.  22  has  a  frame  echool-house,  lo 
good  reptur  and  pleasantly  situated.  Thus,  out  of  twenty-two  school- 
nouses,  not  more  than  five  are  reported  as  respectable  or  comfortable; 
none  have  any  proper  means  of  ventilation ;  eight  are  built  of  logs ;  and 
but  one  of  them,  acc-ording  to  the  visiters,  has  a  privy. — Report  (1840]^ 
p.  142. 

It  is  also  a  subject  of  frequent  complaint  in  these  reports,  that  the  seati 
are  too  high  (too  high,  say  the  visiters  in  one  case,  for  a  man  of  six  feet, 
and  all  alike),  and  are,  therefore,  uncomfortable  for  the  children,  as  well 
as  productive  of  nmch  disorder.  *  We  have  found,'  says  the  report  from 
one  town,  '  except  in  one  school,  all  the  seats  and  desks  much  too  high, 
and  in  that  one  they  were  recently  cut  down  at  our  recommendation.  In 
many  of  our  schools,  a  considerable  number  of  cliildren  are  crowded  into 
the  same  seat,  and  commonly  those  seated  beyond  the  entering  place 
have  no  means  of  getting  at  their  seats  but  by  climbing  over  those 
already  seated,  and  to  the  ruin  of  all  regard  to  cleanliness.' 

*  We  have  witnessed  much  uneasiness,  if  not  suffering,  among  the 
children,  from  tlie  dangling  of  their  legs  from  a  high  seat,  and,  with  the 
one  exception,  have  seen  them  attempting  to  write  on  desks  so  liigh  tlmt, 
instead  of  the  elbow  resting  to  assist  the  hand  in  guiding  the  pen,  the 
whole  arm  has,  of  necessity,  been  stretched  out ;  for,  if  they  did  not  this, 
they  must  write  rather  by  guess  than  sight,  unless  some  one  may  liave 
the  fortune  to  be  near-sighted,  and,  from  tliis  defect,  succeed  in  seemg  his 
work.  This  is  a  great  evil,  and  ought  to  be  remedied  before  we  complain 
of  the  incompetency  of  teachers.' — Heport  (1841),  p.  38. 

These  specimens  will  serve  to  show  how  far  many  of  the  school- 
houses,  in  this  state,  are  pleasant  places  of  resort,  or  study,  and  in  what 
degree  they  are  likely  to  inspire  a  respect  for  education,  or  a  desire  tc 
enjoy  and  improve  its  advantages.  Tlie  condition  and  aspect  of  the 
building,  with  its  appendages  and  surrounding  landscape,  are  inseparably 
associated,  in  a  child's  mind,  with  his  first  day  at  school,  and  his  first 
thoughts  about  education.  Is  it  well,  then,  that  tliese  earUcst  most 
lasting,  and  most  controlling  associations,  should  be  charged  with  so 
much  that  is  ofTcnsive  ?  Is  it  to  be  expected,  that  the  youthtui  miml  can 
regard  tliat  as  the  cause,  next  to  religion,  most  important  of  all  others, 
which  is  upheld  and  promoted,  in  such  buildings,  as  the  district  scliool- 
house  usually  is  ?  Among  the  most  comfortless  and  wretched  tenements, 
which  the  pupil  ever  enters,  he  thinks  of  it  with  repugnance ;  the  taski 
which  it  imposes,  he  dreads ;  and  he  at  length  takes  liis  leave  of  it,  as  of 
a  prison,  from  which  he  is  but  too  happy  to  escape. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  greatest  evil  connected  with  our  school- 
houses.  But  their  deleterious  effect  on  health,  is  also  to  be  considered. 
Air  which  has  been  once  respired  by  the  lungs,  parts  with  its  healthy 
properties,  and  is  no  longer  fit  for  use.  Hence  a  number  of  persons, 
breathing  the  air  of  the  same  apartment,  soon  contaminate  it,  unless  the 
space  is  very  large,  or  unless  there  is  some  provision  for  the  introduction 
of  fresh,  as  well  as  the  exclusion  of  foul  air.  This  ventilation  is  espe- 
cially important  for  school-houses,  since  they  are  usually  small  in  propor 
tion  to  the  number  of  scholars ;  the  scholars  remain  together  a  long  whil 
at  once,  and  are  less  cleanly  in  their  personal  habits  than  adults.  Yet 
Jinix)rtant  as  it  is,  probably  tvol  ov\^  covximoa  school  in  iif\y,  in  this  state 
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will  be  found  supplied  with  adequate  means  to  effect  it  The  cracks  and 
crevices,  which  abound  in  our  school-houses,  admit  quite  enough  of  cold 
air  in  winter,  but  not  enough  of  fresh.  What  is  wanted  at  tlmt  season, 
for  both  health  and  economy,  is  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  warm  air ;  ana 
this  is  easily  obtained  by  causing  the  air,  as  it  enters  from  without,  to 
pass  tlirough  heated  flues,  or  over  heated  surfaces. 

It  is  also  important,  to  the  health  of  scholars  and  teachers  in  common 
schools^  that  the  rooms  should  be  larger  and  have  higher  ceilings ;  and 
that  much  more  scrupulous  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  cleanunesa  of 
both  the  rooni  and  its  inmates.  '  An  evil,'  say  the  visiters  of  one  of  the 
towns,  *  greater  than  the  variety  of  school-booKs  or  the  want  of  necessEury 
apparatus,  is  having  school-rooms  so  unskilfully  made  and  arranged. 
Of  our  13  school-rooms,  only  3  are  ten  feet  high,  and  of  the  residue  only 
one  is  over  eight  feet  The  stupidity  arising  from  foul,  ofY-breathed  air, 
IS  set  down  as  a  grave  charge  against  the  capacity  of  tlic  scholars  or  the 
energy  of  the  teacher.  A  room  for  30  children,  allowing  12  square  feet 
for  each  child,  is  low  at  10  feet  and  for  every  additional  ten  children  an 
extra  foot  in  elevation  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  enable  the  occupants  oi 
the  room  to  breathe  freely.' — Report  (1841),  p.  38. 

Are  common  schools  so  conducted,  as  to  promote  habits  of  neatnesa  and 
order,  aJid  ciUtirate  good  manners  and  rejined  feelings  7 

From  the  quotations  already  made  Irom  the  reports  of  visiters,  it 
appears  that  the  school-rooms,  in  many  cases,  were  not  clean ;  and  the 
same  tliii^  is  otlen  alleged  of  the  children.  I  will  add  but  one  other 
passage,  to  which  I  happen  to  open  on  p.  39  of  the  Report  (1840^.  It 
relates  to  a  town  contaimng  24  school  districts,  of  which  16  were  visited. 
Of  tliese  16,  one  quarter  are  represented  to  have  been  almost  entirely 
regardless  of  neatness  and  order,  viz. :  No.  4  '  has  a  dirty  school-room, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  children  wiis  dirty  and  sickly.'  No.  2  ^has  a 
dirty  school-room,  inconveniently  arranged,  and  veyitilalcd  all  over ;'  the 
children  '  rather  dirty,'  and  no  means  of  supplying  fresh  water  except 
from  the  neighbor's  pails  and  cups.  No.  3  has  -an  extremely  dirty  scho^- 
rooin,  without  ventilation,  tlie  children  not  clean,  and  no  convenience  for 
water.'  No.  24  '  has  a  school-house  out  of  repair,  dirty,  and  inconvenient 
in  its  arrangements.' 

It  is  also  a  subject  of  almost  universal  compLnint,  that  the  school-houses 
are  without  privies.  On  an  average,  probably  not  more  tlian  one  in 
twenty,  of  the  school-houses  throughout  the  sUite,  has  this  appendase ; 
and  in  these,  it  was  almost  invariablv  found,  by  the  visiters,  to  be  in  a  uad 
state.  Tills  fact  speaks  volumes,  of  the  attention,  which  is  paid  at  tlieae 
schools,  to  delicacy  of  manners,  and  refinement  of  feeling.  None  but  the 
very  poorest  families  think  of  living  without  such  a  convenience  at  home; 
and  a  man,  who  should  build  a  good  dwelling-house,  but  provide  no  place 
for  retirement  when  performing  the  most  private  offices  of  nature,  would 
be  tliought  to  give  ttie  cleiu'cst  evidence  of  a  coarse  and  brutal  mind. 
Yet  respectable  parents  allow  their  children  to  go  to  a  school  where  this 
is  the  case ;  and  where  the  evil  is  greatly  aggravated  bv  tlie  fact,  that 
numbers  of  both  sexes  are  collected,  and  that,  too,  at  an  age  of  extreme 
levity,  and  when  tlie  youthful  mind  is  prone  to  the  indulgence  of  a  pn>- 
rient  imagination.  Says  one  of  the  visiters  (^jRe}X)rt,  1840,  p.  77),  *  In 
most  cases  in  tliis  town,  the  scholars,  male  and  female,  are  turned  promis- 
cuously and  simultaneously  into  the  public  highway,  without  the  shelter 
of  so  much  (in  the  old  districts)  as  a  'stump'  for  a  covert  to  the  calls  of 
nature.  The  baneful  tendency,  on  the  young  and  pliant  sensibilities,  of 
this  barbarous  custom,  aro  truly  lamentable.'  So  tlie  visiters  of  one  of 
the  largest  and  oldest  counties :  *  VV^e  regret  to  perceive  that  many  of  tlie 
districts  have  neglected  to  erect  privies  tor  tlie  use  of  the  children  at 
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•chooL  Tliifl  IS  a  lamentable  error.  The  injury  to  the  taste  and  manm 
of  the  children  which  will  naturally  result  from  this  neglect,  is  of  a  duu^ 
Qcter  much  more  serious  than  the  discomfort  which  is  obviously  produced 
by  iV—^Beport,  1840,  p.  131.)" 

VERMONT. 

Extract  from  the  "  First  Anmtul  Report  of  the  State  Stmerintendeni 

(Hon,  iforace  Eaion^)  of  Common  Schools,  October,  1846,^^ made  to  the 

Legislature. 

"  It  might  occur  to  any  one  in  travellinff  through  the  State,  that  our 
school-houses  are  almost  uniformly  located  in  an  uninteresting  and  uih 
suitable  spot,  and  that  the  buildings  themselves  too  generally  exhibit  an 
unfavorable,  and  even  repulsive  aspect  Yet  by  giving  some  license  to 
the  imagination  it  might  be  supposed  that,  notwithstanding  their  locatioo 
and  external  aspect  were  so  forbidding,  the  internal  appearance  would  be 
more  cheerful  and  pleasant — or  at  least,  tliat  the  arrangement  and  con- 
struction within  would  be  comfortably  adapted  to  the  purposes  which  the 
school-house  was  intended  to  fulfil.  But  an  actual  inspection  of  by  far 
the  greatest  number  of  the  school-houses  in  the  State,  by  County  Super- 
intendents, discloses  the  unpleasant  fact,  that  ordinarily  the  interior  ooea 
but  correspond  with  the  exterior,  or  is,  if  possible,  still  worse,  A  very 
large  proportion  of  these  buildings  throughout  the  State  iqMst  be  set 
down  as  in  a  miserable  condition.  The  melancholy  fact  is  csmolished  by 
the  concurrent  report  of  all  our  County  Superintendents,  that  in  evciy 
quarter  of  tlie  State  they  are,  as  a  class,  altogether  unsuitcd  to  their 
high  purposes.  Probably  nine-tenths  of  them  are  located  upon  the  line 
of  the  highway ;  and  as  the  ^ographical  centre  of  the  district  usually 
determines  their  situation,  aside  from  tlie  relation  with  the  road,  it  is  a 
rare  chance  that  one  is  not  placed  in  an  exposed,  unpleasant  and  uncom- 
fortable spot  In  some  cases — especially  in  villages — their  location 
seems  to  be  determined  by  the  worth,  or  rather  by  5ie  worthlessntss  of 
the  ground  on  wliich  they  stand — that  being  selected  which  is  of  the 
least  value  for  any  other  purpose.  Seldom  or  never  do  we  see  our  school- 
houses  surrounded  by  trees  or  shrubbery,  to  serve  the  purpose  which 
they  might  serve  so  well — that  of  delighting  the  eye,  gratifying  the 
taste,  and  contributing  to  the  physical  comfort,  by  shielaing  from  the 
scorching  sun  of  simimer,  and  bresLking  the  bleak  winds  of  winter.  And 
from  buiMings  tlius  situated  and  thus  exposed,  pupils  are  turned  out  into 
the  streets  for  their  sports,  and  for  other  purposes  still  more  indispensable. 
What  better  results  could  be  expected  under  such  a  system  tnan  that 
our  *  girls  should  become  hoydens  and  our  boys  blackguards  V  Indeed 
it  would  be  a  happy  event,  if  in  no  case  results  still  more  melancholy  and 
disastrous  tlian  tins  were  realized. 

But  this  notice  of  ordinary  deficiencies  does  not  cover  the  whole  ground 
of  error  in  regard  to  the  situation  of  school-houses.  In  some  cases  they 
are  brought  into  close  connection  with  positive  nuisances.  In  a  case 
which  has  fallen  under  the  Superintendent's  own  personal  observation, 
one  side  of  the  school-house  forms  part  of  the  fence  of  a  hog-yard,  into 
which,  during  the  summer,  the  calves  from  an  extensive  dairy  establish- 
ment have  been  thrown  from  time  to  time,  (disgusting  and  revolting 
spectacle !)  to  be  rent  and  devoured  before  the  eyes  of  teacher  and  pu- 
pils— except  such  portions  of  the  mutilated  and  mangled  carcasses  ai 
were  lefl  by  the  animals  to  ^  to  decay,  as  they  lay  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  storm.  It  is  true  the  windows  on  the  side  of  tne  building  adjoining 
the  yard,  were  generdlly  observed  to  be  closed,  in  order  to  shut  out  tho 
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almost  insopportable  stench  which  arose  from  the  decomposing  remains. 
But  this  closure  of  windows  could,  in  no  great  degree,  *  abate  the  nui- 
sance ;'  for  not  a  breath  of  air  could  enter  the  house  from  any  direction 
but  it  must  come  saturated  with  the  dis^sting  and  sickening  odor  that 
loaded  the  atmosph^  around.  It  needs  no  professional  learning  to  tell 
the  deleterious  influence  upon  health,  which  must  be  exerted  by  such  an 
agency,  operating  for  continuous  hours. 

Such  cases;  it  is  hoped  and  believed,  are  exceedingly  rare.  But  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  the  usual  exemption  enjoyed  by  teachers  and  pu- 
pils, from  even  such  outrages  upon  their  senses  and  sensibilities,  as  have 
been  detailed,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  such  arrangements  are 
not  ordinarily  convenient,  rather  than  to  any  prevailing  conviction  o* 
their  impropriety,  or  any  general  and  settled  purpose  to  avoid  them* 
The  case  is  named  as  at  least  strong  evidence  that  tne  pertinency  of  con- 
siderations, involving  a  regard  either  to  taste,  comfort,  or  even  health  it- 
self, is  generally  overlooked  or  disregarded,  in  fixing  upon  a  site  for  a 
school-house.  At  all  events  these  purposes  are  all  exposed  to  be  violated 
under  the  prevailing  neglect  of  districts  to  secure  the  possession  of  suf- 
ficient ground  for  a  yard  around  the  school-house.  But  it  would  seem 
unnecessary  to  urffc,  beyond  the  bare  suggestion,  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding for  school-Iiouses,  a  comfortable  location,  a  sufficient  yard  and 
pluy-ground,  a  wood-house  and  other  out-buildings,  a  convenient  access 
to  water,  and  the  surrounding  of  the  premises  with  shade-trees  which 
might  serve  for  shelter,  as  well  as  delight  the  eye,  and  aid  to  render  the 
school-house — what  it  should  be — one  of  the  most  attracting  and  delight- 
ful places  of  resort  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  should  be  such,  that 
when  the  child  shall  have  changed  into  the  gray-haired  man,  and  his 
memory  wanders  back  through  the  long  vista  of  vanished  years,  seeking 
for  some  object  on  which  it  may  repose,  this  shall  be  the  spot  where  it 
shall  love  to  rest 

In  the  construction  of  the  school-house — embracing  its  material,  style 
of  architecture,  and  finish — as  little  care  and  taste  are  exhibited,  as 
might  be  expected  from  tlie  indifference  manifested  iii%cgard  to  its  loca- 
tion and  surrounding  circumstances.  Cheapness  of  construction  seems, 
in  most  cases,  to  be  the  great  governing  principle,  which  decides  u^n 
its  materials,  its  form,  and  all  its  internm  arrangements.  No  complaint 
on  this  score  could  justly  be  made,  if  the  generalcondition  of  these  build- 
ings were  clearly  and  fairly  attributed  to  want  of  ability.  But  while  our 
other  edifices,  both  public  and  private,  have  improved  in  elegance,  con- 
venience, and  taste,  with  the  increasing  wealth  of  our  citizens,  our  school- 
houses  hnger  in  the  rear  and  bear  the  impress  of  a  former  age.  In  this 
respect 

*  That  which  In  days  of  yore  we  were 
We  at  the  present  moment  are. ' 

Low  walls  might  be  instanced  as  one  of  the  prevailing  defects  m 
school-house  architecture.  The  quantity  of  air  contained  m  a  school- 
room of  the  usual  height,  is  so  small  as  to  be  soon  exhausted  of  its  oxy- 
gen; and  the  dullness,  headache  and  depression  which  succeed  to  this 
result  are  but  too  well  known  and  too  oflen  felt,  although  they  may  fail 
of  bemg  attributed  to  their  true  cause.  And  why  shomd  our  children  be 
robbed  of  a  comfortable  supply  of  that  pure  and  wholesome  air,  with 
which  our  Creator,  in  the  largeness  and  richness  of  his  bounty,  has  sur- 
rounded the  earth  and  filled  tlie  sky  ?  But  if  the  condition  of  the  house 
is  such,  as  in  part  to  prevent  the  injurious  effects  arising  from  a  deficiency 
of  pure  air,  oy  means  of  broken  windows  and  gaping  crevices— ^-then 
colds,  coughs  and  as  the  ultimate  and  crowning  result — consumption — 
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(and  of  this  disease,  what  thousands  if  cases  have  had  their  ibundodoof 
uiid  in  the  school-house !)  must  be  the  consequence  of  this  sort  of  ex 
posure.  This  is  true  in  regard  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  pipilt. 
But  it  should  be  distinctly  kept  in  mind,  although  it  ia  ordinarily  overlooked 
and  forgotten,  that  children  accustomed  to  be  Ibmfortably  protected 
against  cold  or  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  at  home,  will  inevitiibly  suflfer 
the  more  when  exposed  to  them  in  the  school-house.  And  here  is  an  ad- 
ditional reason  why  these  structures  should  be  improved,  as  our  dweiling 
houses  are  generally  becoming  more  comfortable. 

But  there  is  not  room  here  tor  details — not  even  to  exhibit  this  topic  in 
all  its  important  bearings.  And  it  has  been  thus  hinted  at  only  to  prove 
that  the  general  charge  of  faulty  constniction  is  not  wholly  unfounded. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Superintendent  to  discuss  at  some  length, 
the  pernicious  influence  exerted,  both  upon  the  health  of  pupils,  and 
their  progress  in  learning,  by  tlie  miserable  structures  in  which  the  State 
abounds,  but  the  extent  of  the  remarks  already  made  precludes  it 

One  cause  of  the  prevailing  fault  in  regard  to  the  construction  and  in- 
ternal arrangement  of  school-houses,  doubtless,  is  the  want  of  proper 
models.  Districts,  when  about  erecting  a  school-house,  cannot  well  do 
more  than  follow  the  examples  before  them.  To  form  the  plan  of  a 
proper  school-house — one  well  adapted  to  all  the  various  ends  which 
should  be  sought,  such  as  the  convenience,  comfort,  and  health  of  pupils, 
convenience  for  supervision  and  conduct  of  the  school,  and  facilities  for 
the  most  successful  prosecution  of  study — would  require  such  an  extent 
of  observation  and  so  full  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  health,  of 
mind  and  morals — and  then  such  a  skill  in  designing  a  structure  in  which 
all  tlie  necessary  conditions  should  be  observed  and  secured,  that  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  district  could  command  them,  without 
an  opportunity  to  avail  itself  of  the  experience  and  observation  of  others. 
And  districts  have  almost  universally  lelt  tliis  lack  of  guidance.  But  it 
is  believed  that  hereat\er,  information  on  tlie  subject  of  school-house 
architecture,  wil|J>e  more  accessible ;  and  if,  as  a  first  step,  eome  one 
district  in  every  town  in  the  State  would  avail  itself  of  the  neces^ry 
inlbrmation,  and  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  secure  the  erection  of  a  wcu 
located,  well  jjlanned,  and  well  constructed  school-house,  they  would  per- 
form an  act  of  high  public  beneficence,  as  well  as  confer  upon  themselves 
an  inestimable  blessing.  And  shall  not  one  or  two  years  realize  tlie  ac- 
complishment of  tliis  noble  purpose?     What  district  will  lead  the  van? 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Extracts  yro7;i  the  ^^  Report  of  the  Commissioner^  {^^^f*  Haiil^yck^rf 

Dartmouth  College)  of  Common  Schools,  to  the  Legislature  o^  A^y 

Hampshire,  June  Session.  1847." 

"  The  success  of  our  whole  system  depends  as  much  on  a  thorough  re- 
form in  the  construction  and  care  of  school-houses  as  upon  any  oilier 
.  single  circumstance  whatever. 

It  is  wonderful,  and  when  their  attention  is  called  to  it,  strikes  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Districts  themselves  as  really  unaccountable,  tliat  care- 
ful and  anxious  parents  have  been  content  to  confine  their  children  tor  so 
many  hours  a  day  through  a  large  part  of  the  severest  and  most  trying 
seasons  of  the  year,  in  houses  so  ill  constructed,  so  badly  ventilated,  so 
imj)erfectly  warmetl,  so  dirty,  so  instinct  with  vulgar  ideas,  and  so  utterly 
repugnant  to  all  habits  of  neatness,  thought  taste,  or  purity.  There  are 
multitudes  of  houses  in  the  State,  not  only  inconveniently  locateil,  and 
awkwardly  planned,  bu\.  ^ib^Vold^  dangerous  to  health  and  morak 
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And  it  has  itrack  me  with  the  greater  surprise,  that  this  is  true  not  only  of 
the  thinly  peoplc^d  parts  of  the  State,  but  of  flourishing  villages.  In  ono 
of  the  lorjzest  towns  the  principal  District  School  was  kept  the  last  win* 
ter,  in  a  dilapidated,  rickety,  uncouth,  slovenly  edifice,  hsirdiy  more  com- 
fortable than  some  bams  within  sight  of  it  In  one  enterprising  village 
the  school-house,  as  I  looked  at  it  from  a  little  distance,  appeared  deci- 
dedly the  shabbiest  and  most  neglected  building,  not  to  say  dwelling, 
wicliin  reach  of  my  eye.  I  have  been  in  houses,  which  no  Ecrubbing 
could  keep  clean;  they  were  never  made  to  be  clean:  and  this,  in  places, 
where  private  taste  is  adorning  the  town  witli  tlie  ornaments  of  architec- 
ture and  enriching  the  country  with  the  fruits  of  runil  industry. 

It  is,  however,  encouraging  to  find,  that  a  better  feeling  is  coming  to 
prevail  on  this  subject  Many  districts  are  rebuilding,  and,  in  most  in- 
stances, upon  an  improved  plan.  Some  examples  have  been  set  of  gjood 
judgment  and  liberal  expenditure  tor  this  imjwrtant  object  And  it  is 
hope.1,  that  other  districts  will  be  stimulated  to  imitate  tliem. 

Whenever  a  new  house  is  to  be  erected,  it  should  tii'st  be  carefully  lo- 
cated, so  as  best  to  accommodate  the  whole  district,  and  by  all  means,  on 
an  open,  healtliy,  agreeable  site,  with  ample  room  about  it  on  all  sides 
and  out  of  tlie  way  of  floods  of  water  or  of  dust 

MAINE. 

Extract  from,  a  sj^cial  ^^  Report  of  (he  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Ed 
ucation^  upon  the  subject  of  School- Hmtsat,^^ 
"  It  18  wortliy  of  note,  and  of  mo-st  serious  considcnition,  tliat  a  ma- 
jority of  the  returns  speak  of  ill-construirtcd  school-liouses  as  one  of  the 
most  prominent  ^defects  in  the  pnictical  m)enition  of  the  law  establishing 
common-schools.'  The  strength  and  uniformity  of  the  language  made 
use  of,  as  well  as  the  numerous  applic;itioiis  to  the  members  ot'  the  board, 
and  their  secretary,  for  information  upon  this  subject,  leave  no  room  tor 
doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  a  wide-spreiul  evil ;  an  evil,  the  deleterious 
influence  of  which,  unless  it  is  reformeif,  and  that  speedily,  is  not  to  be  con- 
fine^i  to  the  present  generation,  but  nuiKt  be  ent«iilcd  u]X)n  posterity.  In 
remiu'king  upon  tliis  subject,  as  long  ago  as  1832.  it  was  said  by  tlie 
board  of  censors  of  tlie  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  that  Mf  we 
were  called  upon  to  name  the  most  prominent  defect  in  the  schools  of  our 
country ;  tliat  which  contributes  most  directly  and  indirectly,  to  retard 
the  progress  of  public  education,  and  which  most  loudlv  calls  for  a 
prompt  and  thorough  reform,  it  would  be  the  want  of  spsicious  and  con- 
venient school-houses.'  From  every  indication,  there  is  reiison  to  believe 
that  the  renuirk  is  applicable  to  our  school-houses,  in  their  present  con- 
dition, as  it  was  when  made.  For  the  purpose  of  cx)ntributing,  in  some 
small  degree,  towards  eflccting  a  reform  tor  which  so  urgent  a  necessity 
exists,  and  rendering  some  tissistance,  in  the  w^iy  of  counsel,  to  those  who 
are  about  erecting  new  school-houses,  or  remodelling  old  ones,  this  report 
is  prepared,  under  the  direction  of  the  board.  It  makes  no  claim  to  origi- 
nality of  thought  or  language ;  it  is.  in  fact  a  mere  compilation  of  tlie 
thoughts  and  language  of  others  who  have  given  the  subject  a  caretui 
investigation,  whose  opinions  are  the  result  of  close  obserN'ation  and  long 
experience,  and  are  theretbre  entitled  to  our  confldence  and  reKi)ect  To 
save  the  necessity  of  giving  credit,  upon  almost  every  page  of  this  report 
(or  borrowed  language,  as  well  as  ideas,  it  may  here  be  remarked,  thnt 
the  principal  sources  from  which  the  information  herewith  communicated 
has  been  compiled,  are,  the  reports  upon  tlie  subject  of  school-houses,  by 
Hon.  Horace  \lannand  Henry  Barnard,  Esq.,  and  ^  The  School-master,' 
by  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson ;  gentlemen  to  whom,  for  tlieir  efforts  in  tha 
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causo,  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  from  the  friends  of  edacatioii ;  a 
debt  wliich  can  be  discharged  in  no  manner  more  acceptable  to  th^ 
than  by  entering  into  their  labors,  and  adopting  and  reducing  to  practict 
their  very  valuable  suggestions." 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Extracts  from  "  Report  on  the  condition  and  improvemeni  of  the  Pidh 

lie  Schools  of  Rhocle  Island,  submitted  Nov.  1, 1845,  by  Henry  Barnard^ 

Commissioner  of  Public  SchoolsJ*^ 

*'  The  condition  of  the  school-houses,  was,  in  my  circuit  through  the 
schools,  brought  early  and  constantly  under  my  notice,  and  to  effect  an 
immediate  and  thorough  reform,  public  attention  was  early  and  earnestly 
called  to  tlie  subject.  The  many  and  great  evils  to  the  health,  mannenL 
morals,  and  intellectual  habits  or  children,  which  grow  out  of  their  bad 
and  defective  construction  and  appurtenances,  were  discussed  and  ex- 
posed, and  the  advantages  of  more  complete  and  convenient  structures 
pointed  out  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation, a  law  authorizing  school  districts  to  lay  and  collect  a  ta^L  to  repair 
the  old,  and  build  new  school-houses,  was  drafted  and  passed ;  ana  in 
pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  document  was  pre- 
pared embodying  tlie  results  of  my  observations  and  reflections  on  the 
general  principles  of  school-architecture,  and  such  plans  and  descriptions 
of  various  structures  recently  erected,  for  large  and  small,  city  and  coun- 
try districts,  and  for  schools  of  (liffcrcnt  grades,  as  would  enable  any  com- 
mittee to  act  understandingly,  in  framing  a  plan  suitable  to  the  wants  o. 
any  particular  district  or  school.  The  same  document  was  aflerwardi 
abridged  and  distributed  widely,  as  one  of  tlie  ^Educational  TVacts^ 
over  the  state.  1  have  secured  tlie  building  of  at  least  one  school-house 
in  each  county,  which  can  be  pointed  to  as  a  model  in  ail  the  essential 
features  of  location,  construction,  iMirming,  ventilation,  seats  and  deska^ 
and  other  internal  and  external  arrangements. 

During  the  past  two  years,  more  than  filly  school-houses  have  been 
erected,  or  so  thoroughly  repaired,  as  to  be  substantially  new — and  most 
of  them  allcr  plans  and  directions  given  in  the  above  document,  or  fur- 
nished directly  by  myself,  on  application  from  districts  or  committees." 

"  Of  these,  (three  hundred  and  twelve  school-houses  visited,)  twenty- 
nine  were  owned  by  towns  in  their  corporate  capacity;  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  by  proprietors ;  and  one  hundred  and  Ibrty-five  by  school  dis- 
tricts. Of  two  hundred  and  eighty  school-houses  from  which  full  re- 
turns were  received,  including  those  in  Providence,  twenty-five  were  in 
very  good  repair;  sixty-two  were  in  ordinary  repair;  and  eighty-six 
were  pronounced  totally  unfit  for  school  purposes;  sixty-five  were  located 
in  the  public  highway,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  directly  on  the  line 
of  the  road,  without  any  yard,  or  out-buildings  attached ;  and  but  twenty- 
one  had  a  piay-ground  inclosed.  In  over  two  hundred  school-rooms,  the 
average  height  was  less  tlian  eight  feet,  without  any  opening  in  the  ceil- 
in£^.  or  other  effectual  means  for  ventilation ;  tlie  seats  and  desks  were 
calculated  for  more  than  two  pupils,  arranged  on  two  or  three  sides  of 
the  room,  and  in  m()st  instances,  where  the  results  of  actual  measuremeitf 
was  given,  the  highest  seats  were  over  eighteen  inches  from  the  floor, 
and  the  lowest,  except  in  twenty-five  schools,  were  over  fourteen  inches 
for  the  youngest  pupils,  and  these  seats  were  unprovided  with  backs. 
Two  hundred  and  seventy  schools  were  unfurnishea  with  a  dock,  black- 
board, or  tlicrmometer,  and  only  five  were  provided  with  a  sciaper  and 
mat  for  the  feet." 
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''Such  was  the  condition  of  most  of  the  places  where  the  public  schoob 
were  kept  in  the  winter  of  1843-44,  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Washington 
and  Newport,  and  in  not  a  few  districts  in  the  counties  of  Providence  and 
Bristol.  In  some  districts,  an  apartment  in  an  old  shop  or  dwcliing-houso 
was  fitted  up  as  a  school-room ;  and  in  eleven  towns,  the  school-housea, 
iiuch  as  they  were,  were  owned  by  proprietors,  to  whom  in  many  in- 
stances, the  districts  paid  in  rent  a  larger  amount  than  would  have  oeen 
the  interest  on  the  cost  of  a  new  and  commodious  school  house.  Since 
the  passage  of  the  Act  of  January,  1844,  empowering  school  districts  to 
purchase,  repair,  build  and  furnish  school-houses,  and  since  public  attei>- 
tion  was  called  to  the  evils  and  inconvenience  of  the  old  structures,  and  to 
better  plans  of  construction  and  internal  arrangement,  by  public  addresses, 
and  the  circulation  of  documents,  the  work  ot  renovation  in  this  depart- 
ment of  school  improvement  has  gone  on  rapidly.  If  the  same  progress 
can  be  made  for  three  years  more,  Rhode  Islancl  can  show,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  school  districts;  more  specimens  of  good  houses,  and 
fewer  dilapidated,  inconvenient  and  unhealthy  structures  of  tliis  kind,  than 
any  other  state.  To  bring  about  thus  early  this  great  and  desirable 
result,  I  can  suggest  nothing  beyond  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
same  measures  wiiich  have  proved  so  successful  during  the  past  two 
years. 

1.  The  public  mind  in  the  backward  districts  must  be  aroused  to  an 
active  sense  of  the  close  connection  of  a  good  school-house  with  a  good 
school,  by  addresses,  discussions,  conversation  and  printed  documents  on 
the  subject,  and  by  the  actual  results  of  such  houses  in  neighboring  dis- 
tricts and  towns. 

2.  Men  of  wealth  and  intelligence  in  their  several  neighborhoods,  and 
capitalists,  in  villages  where  they  have  a  pecuniary  interest,  can  continue 
tc  exert  their  influence  in  this  department  of  improvement 

3.  School  committees  of  every  town  can  refuse  to  draw  orders  in  favor 
of  any  district  which  will  not  provide  a  healthy  and  convenient  school- 
room ibr  the  children  of  the  district ;  and  to  approve  plans  for  the  repairs 
of  an  old,  or  the  construction  of  a  new  house,  which  are  to  be  paid  for  by 
a  tax  on  the  property  of  tlie  district,  unless  such  plans  embrace  the  essen- 
tial features  of  a  good  school-house. 

4.  The  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  must  continue  to  furnish  gra- 
tuitously, plans  and  directions  for  the  construction  and  arrangement  of 
school-houses,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  builders  and  committees  to  such 
structures  as  can  be  safely  designated  as  models. 

Districts  should  make  regubitions  to  preserve  the  school-house  and 
appendages  from  injury  or  defacement,  and  authorizing  the  trustees  to 
make  all  necessary  repairs,  without  the  formahty  of  a  special  vote  on  the 
subject" 

MICHIGAN 

Extracts  from  "Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  (Hon.  Jra  Mca^ 

hew,)  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  submitted  Decent 

feerlO,  1817." 

"The  place  where  our  country's  youth  receive  their  first  instruction,  and 
where  nineteen  twentieths  of  them  complete  their  scholastic  traininff 
claims  early  attention.  We  may  then  profitably  dwell  upon  the  con(5- 
tion  of  our  common  school-houses. 

In  some  instances  school-houses  are  favorably  located,  being  situated 
on  dry,  hard  ground,  in  a  retirfd  though  central  part  of  the  district,  in  the 
midst  of  a  natural  or  artificial  grove.     But  they  are  usually  located  with- 
out reference  to  taste,  or  the  health  and  comfort  of  le^.cuex  at  tVv\\^x«CL. 
They  are  generally  on  one  comer  of  public  roads,  aiA  Bo\afc\asas»  ^^^jw' 
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•cent  to  a  cooper's  shop,  or  between  a  blacksmith's  shop  and  a  suw-milL 
They  are  not  unfrequently  placed  upon  an  acute  an^e,  where  a  road 
forks,  and  sometimes  in  turning  that  angle  the  travel  is  chiefly  behind 
the  school-house,  leaving  it  on  a  small  triangle,  bounded  on  ail  sides  by 
public  roads. 

At  other  times  the  school-house  is  situated  on  a  low  and  worthlea 
piece  of  ground,  with  a  sluggish  stream  of  water  in  its  vicinity,  which 
sometimes  even  passes  under  the  school-house.  The  comfort  and  health 
even  of  children  are  thus  sacrificed  to  the  parsimony  of  their  parenta 

Scholars  very  generally  step  from  the  school-house  directly  into  the 
highway.  Indeed,  school-houses  are  frequently  one  half  in  the  highway, 
and  the  other  half  in  the  adjacent  field,  as  though  they  were  unfit  for 
either.     This  is  the  case  even  in  some  of  our  principal  villages. 

School-houses  are  sometimes  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  highway,  a 
■portion  of  the  travel  being  on  each  side  of  them.  When  scholars  are  en- 
gaged in  their  recreations,  they  are  exposed  to  bleak  winds  and  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather  one  portion  of  the  year,  and  the  scorching  rays 
of  the  meridian  sun  another  portion.  Moreover,  their  recreations  must 
be  conducted  in  the  street,  or  tliey  trespass  upon  their  neighbors'  premi- 
ses. Such  situations  can  hardly  be  expected  to  exert  the  most  favorable 
influence  upon  the  habits  and  character  of  tlie  rising  generation.     *    ♦ 

Although  there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  dimensions  of  school-houses, 
yet  there  are  few  less  than  sixteen  by  eighteen  feet  on  the  ground,  aod 
fewer  still  larger  than  twenty-four  by  thirty  feet  Exclusive  of  entry  and 
closets,  when  they  are  furnished  with  these  appendages,  school-houses 
are  not  usually  larger  than  twenty  by  twenty-four  feet  on  the  ground, 
and  seven  feet  in  height.  They  ewe,  indeed,  more  frequently  smaller 
than  larger.  School-houses  of  these  dimensions  have  a  capacity  of  three 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  cubic  feet,  and  are  usually  occupied  by 
at  least  forty-five  scholars  in  the  winter  season.  Not  unfrequently  sixty 
or  seventy,  and  occasionally  more  than  a  hundred  scholars  occupy  a  room 
of  this  size. 

A  simple  arithmetical  computation  will  abundantly  satisfy  any  person 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  the  influence 
of  respiration  upon  its  fitness  to  sustain  animal  life,  and  the  quantity  of 
air  that  enters  the  lungs  at  each  inspiration,  that  a  school-room  of*  the 
preceding  dimensions  does  not  contain  a  suflicient  quantity  of  air  to  sus- 
tain the  liealthy  respiration  of  even  forty-Jive  scholars,  tlu^e  hours,  the 
usual  length  of  eacii  session ;  and  frequently  the  school-house  is  imper- 
fectly ventilated  between  the  sessions  at  noon,  or  indeed,  for  several  (mys 
in  succession. 

The  ordinary  facilities  for  ventilating  school-rooms,  are  opening  a  door, 
or  raising  the  lower  sash  of  the  windows.  The  prevailing  practice  with 
refrence  to  their  ventilation,  is  opening  and  closing  the  door,  as  tlie  schol- 
ars enter  and  pass  out  of  tne  school-house,  before  school,  auring  the  re- 
cesses, and  at  noon.  Ventilation,  as  siwhj  1  may  safely  say,  has  not 
hitherto  been  practiced  in  one  school  in  fil\y.  It  is  true,  the  door  has  been 
occasionally  set  open  a  few  minutes,  and  the  windows  have  been  raised, 
but  the  object  has  been,  either  to  let  the  smoke  pass  out  of  the  room,  or 
to  cool  it  when  it  has  become  too  wann^  not  to  ventilate  it.  Vcnliia- 
lion,  by  opening  a  door  or  raising  the  windows,  is  imperfect,  and  fre- 
quently injurious.  A  more  eflfeclual  and  safer  method  of  ventilation,  is 
to  lower  the  upper  sash  of  the  windows,  or,  in  very  cold  or  stormy 
weather,  to  open  a  ventilator  in  the  ceiling,  and  allow  the  vitiated  air  to 
escape  into  the  attic.  In  this  case,  tliere  sliould  be  a  free  commimicatioo 
between  tlie  attic  and  the  outer  air,  by  ineans  of  a  lattice  window,  or 
otherwise.  A  vcnlVLaVor  iQa.Y  \ife  co\>fi\x>aK,\fc^  \xv  connection  with  the 
chimney,  by  carrying  xip  «kpJ«\i\ioTk\xi\iKi^\s!ii^^^  ^\»\«JiSL  >^^hiaif 
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ney,  in  this  case,  may  be  used  for  a  smoke  flue,  and  tne  other  half  for  a 
ventilator. 

There  are  few  school-houses  the  internal  construction  of  which  is  in  ail 
respects  alike ;  yet,  by  far  the  majority  of  them  will  rank  in  one  of  ths 
tliree  following  classes : 

1.  The  first  class  embraces  those  which  are  constructed  with  one  or 
two  tiers  of  desks  along  each  Bide  of  the  house,  and  across  one  end  of  it : 
the  outer  seat  having  the  wall  of  the  house  for  its  back,  and  the  front  of 
each  tier  of  desks  constituting  the  back  to  the  next  inner  seat.  There  is 
usually  an  alley  on  each  side  of  the  house  and  at  the  end  of  it,  leaving 
the  seats  of  sutHcicnt  length  to  accommodate  from  five  to  eight  scholara. 
Those  sitting  next  the  alleys  can  pass  to  and  from  their  seats  without 
discommoding  others.  All  the  rest,  (usually  not  less  than  three-fourths 
the  entire  number,)  disturb  from  one  to  five  or  six  scholars  every  time 
they  ptiss  to  or  from  tlieir  seats;  unless,  (which  is  about  as  commonly 
practiced,  especially  with  the  scholars  most  distant  from  the  alleys,)  they 
climb  over  the  desks  in  front  of  them. 

Occasionally  the  desks  are  shorter,  accommodating  three  or  four  schol* 
ars;  and,  sometimes,  they  are  intended  to  accommodate  two  scholars  only, 
so  that  each  of  them,  (excepting  the  outer  ones  at  the  end  desks.)  sits  ad- 
jacent to  an  alley,  and  can  pass  to  and  from  his  seat  without  disturbing 
others.  There  is  usually  a  desk,  or  table,  for  the  teacher's  use,  (or  al 
least  a  place  for  one.)  at  the  end  of  the  house  not  occupied  by  the  cross 
seats. 

2.  The  second  class  embraces  those  in  which  the  desks  extend  across 
the  house,  with  an  alley  through  the  middle  of  it  lengthwise,  and  occsr 
sionally  one  around  the  outside  of  the  room.  All  the  desks  of  the  second 
class  front  the  teacher's  desk  or  table. 

3.  The  third  class  embraces  those  which  are  constructed  with  a  row  of 
desks  along  each  side  of  tlie  house,  and  across  one  end  of  it,  the  desks 
fronting  the  walls  of  the  house,  so  that  tlie  backs  of  the  scholars,  while 
sitting  at  them,  are  turned  towards  the  teacher.  In  this  class  of  houses 
tliere  are  usually  three  long  seats  without  backs,  just  \vithin  the  desks. 
Sometimes  the  seats  are  joined  at  the  corners  so  as  to  continue  unbroken, 
twice  the  length  of  the  house  and  once  its  width,  a  distance  of  forty-five 
or  fitly  feet  There  is  usually  a  second  tier  of  seats,  and  sometimes  desks 
within  them,  fronting  the  central  part  of  the  room. 

There  is  one  impropriety  in  the  construction  of  a  majority  of  school 
liouses.  The  desks  are  generally  constructed  with  close  fronts  extend 
injT  to  the  floor,  whereby  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  consequent  equili- 
brium of  temperature,  are  interrupted,  which  would  take  place  were  the 
seats  and  destcs  so  arranged  as  to  allow  suitable  channels  of  communica- 
tion. The  scholars  behind  the  desks  are  necessarily  troubled  with  cold 
feet,  unlet^s  the  room  is  kept  too  warm.  Were  this  evil  removed,  the 
first  class,  with  short  desks,  would  constitute  a  very  comfortable  and  con- 
venient arrangement,  except  from  the  circumstance  that  the  children  are 
placed  opposite  each  other,  which  is  a  serious  evil,  especially  where  both 
sexes  are  in  the  same  room,  as  is  the  case  in  nearly  all  of  our  common 
schools. 

Another  objection  to  long  desks,  is  the  inconvenience  to  which  the 
scholars  are  subjected  in  passing  to  and  from  their  seats.  This  objection 
exists  to  a  considerable  extent  m  the  second  class  of  houses,  especially 
where  there  is  not  an  alley  around  the  outside  of  tlie  room.  Were  it  not 
for  this  inconvenience, — which  might  be  obviated  by  introducing  a  greater 
number  of  alleys  and  shortening  the  desk  9,  so  as  to  accommodate  out  two 
scholars,  each  of  whom  would  sit  adjacent  to  an  alley,  and  could  pass  ti> 
and  from  his  seat  without  disturbing  others — the  second  vjovxVA,^  v5\\k*| 
'^adgmentj  constitute  the  preferable  plan.     AVL  Oie  6c\ioVaLi%  i^\Q\:\^  Wa 
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the  teacher,  hut  none  of  them  should  face  each  other.    This  is  particii- 
larly  important  where  hoih  sexes  attend  the  same  school. 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  the  third  class?— I  can  readily  enumemte 
some  of  its  inconveniences,  hut  its  real  advantages  are,  in  my  opinion, 
few.  The  following  are  some  of  the  inconveniences:  1.  There  is  little 
K.r  no  uniformity,  usually,  in  the  position  of  the  scholars.  Some  of  them 
face  the  walls,  others  tlie  inner  part  of  the  room,  and  others  still  sit  astride 
the  seat  2.  When  the  teacher  desires  the  attention  of  the  school,  a  por- 
tion of  the  scholars  must  either  turn  about,  or  sit  with  their  backs  towards 
him,  while  he  addresses  them.  3.  In  changing  their  positions  in  foul 
weather,  the  scholars  are  apt  to  muddy  the  seats,  and  the  clothes  of  those 
who  sit  adjacent  to  them.  4.  The  change  of  position  is  frequently  em- 
barrassing to  the  girls.  5.  Front  lights  are  less  pleasant  and  more  inju- 
rious to  the  eyes,  Uian  side  hghtsor  hack  ones  are.  6.  Sitting  on  a  plane 
seat,  without  a  back,  is  uncomfortable,  and  often  engenders  disease  of  the 
Bpine,  especially  in  childhood  and  youth. 

The  principal  supposed  advantage  of  this  construction  is,  I  believe,  that 
it  aflbr(ls  the  teacher  a  better  opportunity  for  detecting  the  scholars  when 
engaged  in  mischief  I  do  not  see  how  any  material  advantage  of  tlua 
kind  can  exist,  till  the  bodies  of  children  become  transparent. 

But  were  the  supposed  advantage  real,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  tempting 
children  to  do  wrong,  to  give  the  teacher  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
skill  in  detecting  them.  When  children  cannot  see  their  teacher,  ihey 
frequently  think  he  caimot  see  them,  and  conduct  accordingly. 

1  here  are  several  inconveniences  not  yet  specified,  existing  to  a  less 
or  greater  extent,  in  each  of  the  three  cla.sses  of  houses  I  have  described. 

1.  The  height  of  the  seats,  although  sometimes  adjusted  with  great 
care,  is  frequently  determined  without  any  apparent  regard  to  the  size 
and  comfort  of  the  scholars  who  are  to  occupy  them.  I  have  visited 
man)r  schools  in  which  the  majority  of  the  scholars  reverse  the  ordinary 
practice  of  standins^  up  and  sitting  aown.  They  literally  sit  up  and  stand 
dowrij  their  heads  being  higher  while  sitting  tiian  when  stanaing. 

2.  The  desks,  with  their  close  fronts,  are  frequently  several  inches  too 
high.  I  have  visited  many  schools  in  which  all  that  could  be  seen  of  a 
majority  of  the  scholars  occupying  the  back  seats,  was  a  jyart  cf  their 
heads,  and  that,  too,  when  they  sat  erect  upon  their  seats.  The  desks, 
moreover,  are  frequently  inclined  twenty-five  or  thirty  de^ees,  so  that  a 
book  laid  upon  them  immediately  slides  otf.  An  inclination  of  one  inch 
to  the  loot  will  be  found  more  convenient  than  greater  obliquity.  A 
space  of  three  inches  on  the  most  distant  portion  of  the  desk,  should  be 
left  horizontal,  for  inkstands,  pencils,  pens,  etc. 

3.  The  floor  is  sometimes  considerably  inclined,  for  the  purpose,  I  sup- 
pose, of  giving  the  teacher  a  better  opportunity  of  seeing  the  more  dis- 
tant scholars.  The  whole  school  is  not  only  subjected  to  the  inconven- 
ience of  Avalking  up  and  down  an  inclined  plane,  but  what  is  much  worse, 
when  scholars  sit  upon  their  seats,  and  rest  their  feet  upon  the  floor, 
when  within  reach,  tliey  are  constantly  sliding  from  under  them. 

School-houses  are  not  generally  furnished  with  suitable  conveniences 
for  disposing  of  the  loose  w^earing  apparel  of  the  scholars,  their  dinners, 
etc.  There  are  sometimes  a  few  nails  or  shelves,  in  a  common  entry, 
through  which  all  the  scholars  pass,  iipon  which  a  portion  of  their  clothes 
may  be  hung  or  laid,  and  where  dinners  may  be  deposited.  But  in  soch 
eases,  the  outside  door  is  usually  lefl  open,  the  rain  and  snow  beat  in,  and 
the  scholars,  in  haste  to  get  their  own  clothes,  frequently  pull  down  as 
many  more,  which  are  trampled  under  foot  Moreover,  the  dinners  are 
irozen,  and  not  unfrequently  they  are  devoured  by  dogs,  and  even  by  the 
hogs  that  run  in  the  Btreel.  "BxaX.  \iv«i  Tcv\iYs.fvVj  q'C  «id«^lrhouse8  are  not 
fiirnished  with  on  entry  •,  bjA  vAxw^  ^Jci^t^  Sa  wsfc^V:^«^««^  \»\  ^!^;^sQ^^ 
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nail  can  be  found  in  it,  upon  which  a  single  article  of  clothing  may  be 
hung.  Neither  are  there  nails  or  shelves  for  this  purpose  within  the 
8chool-room.  Scholars  generally  are  obliged  to  throw  their  clothes 
across  the  desks,  upon  the  scats,  or  into  the  windows. 

School-houses  are  generally  warmed  by  means  of  stoves,  some  of 
which  are  in  a  good  condition,  and  supplied  with  dry  wood  i'rom  the  wood- 
house.  The  instances,  however,  in  which  such  facilities  for  warming' 
exist,  are  comparatively  few.  It  is  much  more  common  to  see  cracked 
and  broken  stoves,  the  doors  without  either  hinges  or  latch,  and  rusty  pipe 
of  various  sizes.  Green  wood,  and  that  which  is  old  and  partly  decayed, 
either  drenched  with  rain  or  covered  with  snow,  is  much  more  frequently 
used  for  fuel,  than  sound,  seasoned  wood,  protected  from  the  weather  by 
a  suitable  wood-house.  Willi  this  state  ot  things,  it  is  difficult  to  kindle 
a  fire,  which  burns  poorly,  at  best,  when  kindled.  The  room  is  filled 
with  smoke  a  considerable  part  of  the  time,  especially  in  stormy  weather. 
The  school  is  frequently  interrupted  two  or  three  tmies  a  day,  to  fasten 
together  and  tie  up  tlie  stove  pipe.  This  may  seem  a  little  like  exagger- 
ation. I  know  there  are  many  exceptions.  But  in  a  majority  ol  in- 
stances some  of  these  inconveniences  exist,  and  the  most  of  them  are 
united  in  more  cases  than  people  are  aware  of  I  have  heard  trustees 
and  patrons  who  have  visited  their  school  with  me,  for  the  first  time  in 
several  years,  say,  "  We  ought  to  have  some  dry  wood  to  kindle  with  -," 
•'  I  did'nt  know  as  it  was  so  smoky ;"  "  We  must  get  some  new  pipe ; 
really  our  stove  is  getting  dangerous,"  etc.  And  some  of  the  boys  luive 
relieved  the  embarrassment  of  their  parents  by  saying,  "  It  don't  smoke 
near  as  bad  to-day  as  it  does  sometimes." 

The  principal  reason  why  tlie  stoves  in  our  school-houses  are  so  cracked 
and  broken,  and  why  the  pipes  are  so  rusty  and  open,  lies  in  the  circum- 
6t<incc  that  gi^een  wood  from  the  siiow  bank,  is  used  for  fuel,  instead  of 
dry  wood  from  tlie  wooa-house.  There  are  at  least  three  reasons  why 
tliis  is  poor  policy. 

1.  It  tiikes  at  least  double  tlie  amount  of  wood.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  otherwise  sensible  heat  becomes  latent  in  the  conversion  of  ice, 
snow  and  moisture  into  steam. 

2.  The  steam  tlius  generated  cracks  the  stove  and  rusts  the  pi)>e,  so 
that  they  will  not  last  one  half  as  long  as  though  dry  wood  from  tlic  wood- 
house  were  used.    And, 

3.  It  is  impossible  to  preserve  an  even  temperature.  Sometimes  it  is 
too  cold,  and  at  other  times  it  is  too  warm.  Several  teachers  have  in- 
formed me  that  in  order  to  keep  their  fires  from  going  out,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  their  stoves  constantly  full  of  wood,  that  a  portion  of  it 
might  be  seasoning  while  the  rest  was  burning.  Moreover,  very  ofi'en- 
sive  and  injurious  gases  are  genenitcd  in  tliis  manner. 

There  arc,  perhaps,  in  the  majority  of  school-houses,  a  pail  for  water, 
cup,  and  broom,  and  a  chair  for  the  teacher.  Some  one  or  more  of  these 
are  freq^^uently  wanting.  I  need  hardl/  say  every  school-house  sho\;M  be 
supplied  with  them  alf  In  addition  to  these,  every  school-house  .^^hould 
be  lurnished  with  the  following  articles : — 1.  An  evaporating  dish  lor  the 
stove,  which  should  be  supplied  with  clean  pure  water.  2.  A  thermom- 
eter, by  which  the  temperature  of  the  room  may  be  regulated.  3.  A 
clock,  by  which  the  time  of  beginning  and  closing  school,  and  conducting 
all  its  exercises,  may  be  governed.  4.  A  shovel  and  tongs.  5.  An  ash- 
pail  and  ash-house.  For  want  of  these,  much  filth  is  frequently  suflercd 
to  accumulate  in  and  about  the  school-house,  and  no.t  unfrcquently  the 
«ouse  itself  tidies  fire  and  burns  down.  6.  A  wood-house,  well  supplied 
with  seasoned  wood.  7.  A  well,  with  provisions  not  only  for  drinking, 
out  for  the  cleanliness  of  pupils.  8.  At  last,  tliough  not  least  in  tliis  con- 
nection, two  privies,  in  tlie  rear  of  the  scliooV-Vvouse,  sfcigox^Na^  Vj  ^Vv^ 
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cloBft  fence,  one  for  the  boys  and  the  other  for  the  girls.  For  want  o. 
these  indlBpensnble  appendages  of  civilization,  the  oelicacy  of  children 
is  frequently  offended,  and  their  morals  corrupted.  Nay,  more,  the  un 
natunil  detention  oi' the  f (tees,  when  nature  calls  for  an  evacuation,  is  fre- 
quently the  foundation  for  chronic  disetiscs,  and  the  principal  cause  of 
permanent  ill  health,  resulting  not  unfrequently  in  premature  death. 

In  architectural  appearance,  school-houses  have  more  resembled  bams, 
Fhcds  for  cattle,  or  mechanic  shops,  tlian  Temples  of  Science, — windows 
are  broken — benches  are  mutilated — desks  are  cut  up — wood  is  unpro- 
vided— out  buildings  are  neglected — obscene  images  and  vulgar  deline- 
ations meet  the  eye  without  and  within — the  plasterin^^  is  smoked  and 
patched — the  roof  is  so  open  as  to  let  in  a  flood  of  water  in  a  storm,  suffi- 
cient to  drown  out  a  school,  were  not  the  floor  equally  open." 

We  close  this  mass  of  testimony  as  to  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  common,  or  public  school-houses  in  States  where  public  instruc- 
tion has  received  the  most  attention,  with  an  extract  from  a  "  Report 
on  School-houses  published  by  order  of  the  Directors  of  the  Essu 
County  Teachers^  Association  in  1833." 

• 

"  There  is  one  subject  more  to  which  we  must  be  permitted  to  refer. 
One  in  which  the  monils  of  the  young  are  intimately  connected,  one  in 
which  parents,  instructors,  and  ticholars,  should  unite  their  efibrts  to  pro- 
duce a  reform ;  there  should  be  nothing  in  or  about  school-houses,  calcu- 
Jatod  to  defile  the  mind,  corrupt  the  he.irt,  or  excite  unholy  and  forbidden 
appetites ;  yet  considering  the  various  character  of  tliose  brought  togetlier 
in  our  public  schools,  and  considering  also  how  inventive  arc  corrupt 
minds,  in  exhibiting  openly  the  defllcment  which  reigns  within,  we  do  not 
know  but  we  must  expect  that  school-houses,  as  well  as  other  public 
buildings,  and  even  fences,  will  continue  to  bear  occasional  marks  both  of 
lust  and  profaneness.  But  we  must  confess  that  the  general  apathv 
which  apparently  exists  on  this  subject,  does  appear  Strang  to  us.  It  is 
a  humbling  fact,  that  in  many  of  these  houses,  there  are  highly  indecent, 
profane,  and  libidinous  marks,  images  and  expressions,  some  ol  which  are 
spread  out  in  broad  characters  on  the  walls,  where  they  unavoidably 
meet  the  eyes  of  all  who  come  into  the  house,  or  being  on  the  outside, 
salute  the  traveler  us  he  passes  by,  wounding  the  delicate,  and  annojriog 
the  moral  sensibilities  of  the  heart  While  there  is  still  a  much  greater 
number  in  smaller  character,  upon  the  tables  and  seats  of  the  studnrti^ 
and  even  in  some  instances,  of  the  instructors,  constantly  before  the  eyei 
of  those  who  happen  to  occupy  them.  How  contaminating  these  must 
bo.  no  one  can  be  entirely  insensible.  And  yet  how  unalarmed,  or  if  not 
entirely  unalarmed,  how  little  is  the  mind  of  community  directed  to  tlM 
subject,  and  how  little  effort  put  forth  to  stay  this  fountain  of  corruption. 
V\'e  will  mention  as  evidence  of  the  public  apathy,  one  house  whidi  we 
suppose  is  this  day,  it  certainly  was  a  few  months  since,  defiled  by  imaget 
and  expressions  of  the  kind  referred  to,  spread  out  in  open  obeervatioii 
uiK)n  its  walls,  which  are  known  to  have  been  there  lot  eight  or  ten 
years.  In  this  building  during  all  this  time,  the  summer  and  winter 
6(^liools  have  been  kept ;  here  tne  district  have  held  their  buaineag  meet- 
ing;? ;  here  frequently  has  been  the  singing-school;  here,  too,  reliffioui 
mt'etings  have  otlen  been  held ;  here,  too,  uie  school  committee,  the  (aUiers, 
mothers,  and  triends  of  the  children,  have  come  to  witness  the  progreai 
of  their  children  in  knowledge  and  virtue;  all  of  whom  must  have  wit- 
nessed, and  been  ashamed  of  their  defilement  and  yet  no  eflectual  effort 
has  been  put  forth  lo  remove  \\v<iw\. 
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The  rolloiTiDg  TiewB  are  cngniTeJ  rrom  "  Dsgnerreotypo  Dkenesan  "  of  two 
dartriot  ■chixil-hiHiKa  in  Cunncoticul,  at  they  tttrt  ia  18S3,  aod  ia  wliioh 
■chooliwera  not  taofcht,  but  *'  ktpt  aecording  to  laa."  Although  s  ({ood  work 
htt  been  accompliihed  wiLliin  iLcir  wa[l>,  iu  jrcara  whioh  gn  back  bejond  the 
taeiaory  of  the  oldeat  inbiibitiuit,  Ibey  are  now  neither  nttnctiTe  without,  or  con- 
venient  within. 


PxiaiARv  School  in  Webteki.t,  IL  L 


Village  School-house  ej  Allektale,  N.  Providd«pe,  R.  L 


IL    GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

1.  A  location,  healthy,  accessible  froro  all  parts  of  the  district; 
retired  from  the  dust,  noise,  and  danger  of  the  highway;  at- 
tractive, from  its  choice  of  sun  and  shade,  and  commanding,  in  one 
or  more  directions,  the  cheap,  yet  priceless  educating  influences  of 
fine  scenery. 

2.  A  site  large  enough  to  admit  of  a  yard  in  front  of  the  building, 
either  common  to  the  whole  school  or  appropriated  to  greensward, 
flowers  and  shrubbery,  and  two  yards  in  the  rear,  one  for  each  sex, 
properly  inclosed,  and  fitted  up  with  rotary  swings,  and  other  means 
of  recreation  and  esercise,  and  with  privies,  which  a  civilized  people 
never  neglect. 

3.  Separate  entrances  to  the  school-room  for  each  sex  ;  each  en- 
trance distinct  from  the  front  door,  and  fitted  up  with  scraper,  mats, 
and  old  broom  for  the  feet;  with  hooks,  shelves,  &c.,  for  hats,  over- 
coats, over-shoes,  and  umbrellas  ;  with  sink,  pump,  basin  and  towels, 
and  with  brooms  and  duster,  and  all  the  means  and  appliances 
necessary  to  secure  habits  of  order,  neatness  and  cleanliness. 

4.  School-room,  in  addition  to  the  space  required  by  aisles  and 
the  teacher's  platform,  sufliicient  to  accommodate  with  a  seat  and 
desk,  not  only  each  scholar  in  the  district  who  is  in  the  habit  of  at- 
tending school,  but  all  who  may  be  entitled  to  attend ;  with  verge 
enough  to  receive  the  children  of  industrious,  thoughtful,  and  reli- 
gious families,  who  are  sure  to  be  attracted  to  a  district  which  is 
blessed  with  a  good  school-house  and  a  good  school. 

5.  At  least  one  spare  room  for  recitation,  library,  and  other  uses, 
to  every  school-room,  no  matter  how  small  the  school  may  be. 

6.  An  arrangement  of  the  windows,  so  as  to  secure  one  blank  wall, 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  cheerfulness  and  warmth  of  the  sunlight,  at 
all  times  of  the  day,  with  arrangements  to  modify  the  same  by  blinds, 
shutters,  or  curtains. 

7.  Apparatus  for  warming,  by  which  a  large  quantity  of  pure  air 
from  outside  of  the  building  can  be  moderately  heated,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  room  without  passing  over  a  red-hot  iron  surface,  and 
distributed  equally  to  different  parts  of  the  room. 

8.  A  cheap,  simple,  and  efficient  mode  of  ventilation,  by  which 
the  air  in  every  part  of  a  school-room,  which  is  constantly  becoming 
vitiated  by  respiration,  combustion,  or  other  causes,  may  be  constantly 
flowing  out  of  the  room,  and  its  place  filled  by  an  adequate  supply  of 
fresh  air  drawn  from  a  pure  source,  and  admitted  into  the  room  at 
the  right  temperature,  of  the  requisite  degree  of  moisture,  and  without 
any  perceptible  current. 

9.  A  desk  with  at  least  two  feet  of  top  surface,  and  in  no  case  for 
more  than  two  pupils,  inclined  towards  the  front  edge  one  inch  in  a 
foot,  except  two  to  three  inches  of  the  most  distant  portion,  which 
should  be  level,  and  covered  with  cloth  to  prevent  noise — fitted  with 
an  ink-pot  (supplied  with  a  lid  and  a  pen-wiper,)  and  a  slate,  with  a 
pencil-ljoldfer  and  a  sponge  attached,  and  supT[w>ilcOL  b'^'  ^\\^-\i\^^^%  ^st 
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Stanchions,  curved  so  as  to  be  convenient  for  sweeping,  and  to  admit  of 
easy  access  to  the  seat — these  of  varying  heights  for  sraali  and 
targe  pupils,  the  front  edge  of  each  desk  being  from  seven  to  nine 
inches  (seven  for  the  lowest  and  nine  for  the  highest,)  higher  than 
the  front  edge  of  the  seat  or  chair  attached. 

10.  A  chair  or  bench  for  each  pupil,  and  in  no  case  for  more  than 
two,  unless  separated  by  an  aisle,  with  a  seat  hollowed  like  an  ordi- 
nary chair,  and  varying  in  height  from  ten  to  seventeen  inches  from 
the  outer  edge  to  the  floor,  so  that  each  pupil,  when  properly  seated, 
can  rest  his  feet  on  the  floor  without  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  press- 
ing hard  upon  the  front  edge  of  the  seat,  and  with  a  support  for  the 
muscles  of  the  back,  rising  above  the  shoulder-blades. 

11.  An  arrangement  of  the  seats  and  desks,  so  as  to  allow  of  an 
aisle  or  free  passage  of  at  least  two  feet  around  the  room,  and  be- 
tween each  range  of  seats  for  two  scholars,  and  so  as  to  bring  each 
scholar  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher. 

12.  Arrangements  for  the  teacher,  such  as  a  separate  closet  for 
his  overcoat,  <$:c.,a  desk  for  his  papers,  a  library  of  books  of  reference, 
maps,  apparatus,  and  all  such  instrumentalities  by  which  his  capa- 
cities for  instruction  may  be  made  in  the  highest  degree  useful. 

13.  Accommodations  for  a  school  library  for  consultation  and  cir- 
culation among  the  puj^ils,  both  at  school  and  as  a  means  of  carr}'ing 
on  the  work  of  self-education  at  their  homes,  in  the  field,  or  the  work- 
shop, after  they  have  left  school. 

14.  A  design  in  good  taste  and  fit  proportion,  in  place  of  the 
wretched  perversions  of  architecture,  which  almost  universally  char- 
acterize the  district  school-houses  of  New  England. 

1 5.  While  making  suitable  accommodation  for  the  school,  it  will  be 
a  wise,  and,  all  things  considered,  an  economical  investment,  on  the 
part  of  many  districts,  to  provide  apartments  in  the  same  building,  or 
in  its  neighborhood,  for  the  teacher  and  his  family.  This  arrangement 
will  give  character  and  permanence  to  the  office  of  teaching,  and  st 
the  same  time  secure  better  supervision  for  the  school-house  and 
premises,  and  more  attention  to  the  manners  of  the  pupils  out  of 
school.  Provision  for  the  residence  of  the  teacher,  and  not  un- 
frequcntly  a  garden  for  his  cultivation,  is  made  in  connection  with  the 
parochial  schools  in  Scotland,  and  with  the  first  class  of  public  schools 
in  Germany. 

1 6.  Whenever  practicable,  the  privies  should  be  disconnected  from 
the  play-ground,  and  be  approached  from  a  covered  walk.  Perfect 
seclusion,  neatness  and  propriety  should  be  strictly  observed  in  re- 
lation to  them. 

17.  A  shed,  or  covered  walk,  or  the  basement  story  paved  under 
feet,  and  open  for  free  circulation  of  air  for  the  boys,  and  an  upper 
room  with  the  floor  deafened  and  properly  supported  for  calisthenic 
exercises  for  the  girls,  is  a  desirable  appendage  to  every  school 
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In  determining  the  details  of  construction  and  arrangement  f  )r  a 
school-house,  due  regard  must,  of  course,  be  had  to  the  varying  cir- 
cumstances of  country  and  city,  of  a  large  and  a  small  number  of 
scholars,  of  schools  of  different  grades,  and  of  diferent  systems  of 
instruction. 

1.  In  by  far  the  largest  number  of  country  districts  as  they  are 
now  situated,  there  will  be  but  one  school-room,  with  a  smaller  room 
for  recitations  and  other  purposes  needed.  This  must  be  arranged 
and  fitted  up  for  scholars  of  all  ages,  for  the  varying  circumstances  of 
a  summer  and  of  a  winter  school,  and  for  other  purposes,  religious 
and  secular,  than  those  of  a  school,  and  in  every  particular  of  con- 
struction and  arrangement,  the  closest  economy  of  material  and  labor 
must  be  studied.  A  union  of  two  or  more  districts  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  in  each  a  school  for  the  younger  children,  and  in  the 
center  of  the  associated  districts  a  school  for  the  older  children  of  all 
or,  what  would  be  better,  a  consolidation  of  two  or  more  districts  into 
one,  for  these  and  all  other  school  purposes,  would  do  away  with  the 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  which  now  exist  in  country  districts, 
in  the  way  of  comfortable  and  attractive  school-houses,  as  well  as  of 
thoroughly  governed  and  instructed  schools. 

2.  In  small  villages,  or  populous  country  districts,  at  least  two 
school-rooms  should  be  provided,  and  as  there  willJse  other  places  for 
public  meetings  of  various  kinds,  each  room  should  be  appropriated 
and  fitted  up  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  younger  or  the  older 
pupils.  It  is  better,  on  many  accounts,  to  have  two  schools  on  the 
same  floor,  than  one  above  the  other. 

3.  In  large  villages  and  cities,  a  better  classification  of  the  schools 
can  be  adopted,  and,  of  course,  more  completeness  can  be  given  to 
the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  buildings  and  rooms  appro- 
priated to  each  grade  of  schools.  This  classification  should  embrace 
at  least  three  grades — viz.  Primary,  with  an  infant  department ;  Sec- 
ondary, or  Grammar ;  Superior,  or  High  Schools.  In  manufacturing 
villages,  and  in  certain  sections  of  large  cities,  regularly  organized 
Infant  Schools  should  be  established  and  devoted  mainly  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  morals,  manners,  language  and  health  of  very  young 
children. 

4.  The  arrangement  as  to  supervision,  instruction  and  recitations, 
must  have  reference  to  the  size  of  the  school ;  the  number  of  teachers 
and  assistants ;  the  general  organization  of  the  school,  whether  in 
one  room  for  study,  and  separate  class  rooms  for  recitation,  or  the 
several  classes  in  distinct  rooms  under  appropriate  teachers,  each 
teacher  having  specified  studies  ;  and  the  method  of  instruction  pur- 
sued, whether  the  mutual,  simultaneous,  or  mixed. 

Since  the  year  1830,  and  especially  since  1838,  much  ingenuity 
has  been  expended  by  practical  teachers  and  architects,  in  devising 
and  perfecting  plans  of  school-houses,  with  all  the  details  of  con- 
struction and  fixtures,  modified  to  suit  the  varied  circumstances  enu- 
merated above,  specimens  of  which,  with  explanations  and  descrip- 
tions, will  be  here  given. 
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Plans  of  School-Houses  with  one  School-room. 

The  largest  number  of  scbool-hi^ses  wbich  are  erected  with  bit 
one  scbool-room,  are  intended  for  District,  or  for  Primaiy  Schools. 


District  School. 

By  a  District  Scbool,  in  tbis  connection,  is  understood  a  public 
scbool  open  to  all  tbe  children  of  the  district,  of  both  sexes,  and  of 
tbe  school  age  recognized  by  the  practice  of  the  district,  or  the  regu- 
lations of  the  school  committee  of  the  town  to  which  such  district 
belongs.  It  is  an  unclassified  school,  and  is  taught  in  one  apartment, 
by  one  teacher,  usually  without  any  assistance  even  from  older  pupils 
of  the  school.  It  varies  in  the  character  of  its  scholars,  and  its 
methods  of  instruction,  from  summer  to  winter,  and  from  winter  to 
summer.  In  summer,  the  younger  children  and  classes  in  tbe  ele- 
mentary studies  predominate,  and  in  the  winter  the  older  pupils,  and 
classes  in  the  more  advanced  studies,  whilst  some  of  both  extremes, 
as  to  age  and  studies,  are  to  be  found  in  both  the  winter  and  summer 
session  of  the  district  school.  This  variety  of  ages  and  studies,  and 
consequent  variety  of  "classes,  increased  by  the  irregularity  of  at- 
tendance, is  not  only  a  serious  hinderance  to  the  proper  arrangement, 
instruction  and  government  of  the  school,  but  presents  almost  insu- 
perable obstacles  to  the  appropriate  construction  and  furniture  of  the 
school-house,  which  is  too  often  erected  on  the  smallest  possible 
scale  of  size  and  expense.  A  vast  amount  of  physical  suffering  aud 
discomfort  to  the  pupils  is  the  necessary  result  of  crowding  the  older 
and  younger  pupils  into  a  small  apartment,  without  seats  and  furniture 
appropriate  to  either,  and  especially  when  no  precaution  has  been 
taken  to  adapt  the  supply  and  arrangements  of  seats  and  desks  ac- 
cording to  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  same  scbool  in  winter 
and  summer.  In  every  district,  or  unclassified  school,  the  school- 
room should  be  fitted  up  with  seats  and  desks  for  the  older  and 
younger  pupils,  sufiicient  to  accommodate  the  maximum  attendance  of 
each  class  of  scholars  at  any  season  of  the  year.  And  if  tbis  cannot 
be  effected,  and  only  a  sufficient  number  of  seats  can  be  secured  to 
accommodate  the  highest  number  of  both  sexes  in  attendance  at  any 
one  time,  then  in  winter  the  seats  and  desks  for  the  smaller  children 
should  be  removed  to  the  attic,  and  their  place  supplied  by  additional 
seats  and  desks  for  the  older  pupils ;  and  in  summer  this  arrange- 
ment should  be  reversed 


Primary  Schools. 

By  a  Pnmary  School,  in  our  American  School  Systems,  is  unde^ 
stood,  not  generally  an  Elementary  School,  embracing  a  course  of 
instruction  for  the  greut  mass  of  the  children   of  tbe  coomiuniiy 
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under  fourteen  years  of  age — but  specifically,  that  class  or  grade  of 
schools  which  receive  only  the  youngest  pupils,  and  those  least 
advanced  in  their  studies. 

Any  scheme  of  school  orgatlization  will  be  imperfect  which  does 
not  include  special  arrangements  for  the  systematic  training  and  in- 
struction of  very  young  children,  especially  in  all  cities,  manufactur- 
ing villages,  and  large  neighborhoods.  Among  the  population  of 
such  places,  many  parents  are  sure  to  be  found,  who,  for  want  of 
intelligence  or  leisure,  of  constancy  and  patience,  are  unfitted  to 
watch  the  first  blossoming  of  the  souls  of  their  children,  and  to  train 
them  to  good  physical  habits,  virtuous  impulses,  and  quick  and  accu- 
rate observations  ;  to  cleanliness,  obedience,  openness,  mutual  kind- 
liness, piety,  and  all  the  virtues  which  wise  and  far-seeing  parents 
desire  for  their  ofHjpring.  The  general  result  of  the  home  training 
of  the  children  of  such  parents,  is  the  neglect  of  all  moral  culture 
when  such  culture  is  most  valuable  ;  and  the  acquisition  of  manners, 
personal  habits,  and  language,  which  the  best  school  training  at  a 
later  period  of  life  can  with  difHculty  correct  or  eradicate.  To  meet 
the  wants  of  this  class  of  children.  Halls  of  Refuge  and  Infant 
Schools  were  originally  instituted  by  Oberlin,  Owen,  and  Wilderspin, 
and  now  constitute  under  these  names,  or  the  names  of  Primary 
Schools,  or  Primary  Departments,  a  most  important  branch  of  ele- 
mentary education,  whether  sustained  by  individual  charity,  or  as 
part  of  the  organization  of  public  instruction. 

No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  education  in  this 
country,  can  doubt  that  the  establishment  of  the  Primary  School  for 
children  under  six  years  of  age,  in  Boston,  in  1818,  as  a  distinct 
grade  of  schools,  with  the  modifications  which  it  has  since  re- 
ceived there,  and  elsewhere,  from  the  principles  and  methods  of 
the  Infant  School  system,  has  led  to  most  important  improvements  in 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  instruction  in  our  public  schools,  and  the 
sooner  a  Primary  School  properly  organized,  furnished  and  man- 
aged, can  be  established  in  every  large  neighborhood,  and  especially 
in  the  *'  infected  districts''  of  cities  and  manufacturing  villages,  the 
more  rapid  and  more  thorough  will  be  the  progress  of  education. 

Location,  Yard,  and  Plat  Ground. 

The  site  or  location  of  a  school-house  should  be  quiet,  retired, 
accessible,  attractive,  and  in  all  respects  healthy.  To  secure  these 
conditions,  no  reasonable  expense  should  be  spared — for  a  house 
thus  situated  promotes  in  many  ways  the  highest  objects  for  which 
a  school  is  instituted. 

Noisy  and  dusty  thoroughfares,  and  the  vicinity  of  places  of  idle 
and  vicious  resort,  as  well  as  bleak  plains,  unsheltered  hill  tops, 
and  stagnant  marshes,  should  all  be  avoided,  no  matter  how  cen- 
tral, accessible,  or  cheap  the  land  may  be. 

In  a  city  or  village,  a  rear  lot,  with  access  from  two  or  more 
streets,  will  not  only  be  more  economical,  quiet  and  safe,  but  will 
secure,  at  the  same  cost  as  a  narrow  front  lot,  the  advantages  of  a 
spacious  play  ground,  and  admit  of  the  adornmetvXa  o^  to^ei  ^\^V^^ 
Bhrubhery,  and  trees. 
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In  the  country,  and  in  small  villages,  there  will  be  no  difficulty, 
to  a  liberal  and  enlightened  community  or  committee,  in  procuring 
a  spacious  lot,  attractive  from  its  choice  of  sun  and  shade,  of  trees 
and  flowers,  and  commanding,  in  one  or  more  directionSi  the  cheap 
yet  priceless  educating  influences  of  fine  scenery. 

In  city  or  country,  a  site  should  be  provided,  large  enough  to 
admit  of  a  yard  in  front  of  the  building,  either  common  to  the 
whole  school,  or  appropriated  to  greensward,  flowers,  and  shrub- 
bery, and  two  yards  in  the  rear,  one  for  each  sex.  properly  graded, 
inclosed,  and  fitted  up  with  apparatus  for  recreation  and  exercise 
in  all  states  of  the  weather,  and  with  privies,  which  a  civilized  people 
never  forgets,  and  in  respect  to  which  the  most  perfect  seclusion, 
neatness,  and  propriety  should  be  enforced. 

The  extent  to  which  facilities  for  gymnastic  and  calisthenic  ex- 
ercises shall  be  introduced  into  the  play-ground,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  circumstances  of  the  school,  and  mainly  by  the  place 
which  they  are  to  occupy  as  part  of  the  physical  education  of  the 
pupils.  For  purposes  of  recreation,  except  in  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  form,  and  for  very  young  children,  and  at  all  times  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  teacher,  who  should  be  spe- 
cially trained  to  superintend  the  exercises  and  amusements  of  the 
play  ground,  this  apparatus  has  not  much  value.  When  pursued 
at  all  tunes,  without  system,  without  reference  to  age,  or  strength, 
or  the  purposes  intended,  without  direction,  from  day  to  day  for  a 
whole  term,  the  exercises  become  wearisome,  the  apparatus  is 
abused,  and  serious  accidents  not  unfrequently  occur.  But  when 
gy  mnai^tics  can  be  taught  and  practiced  as  a  regular  branch  of 
education — when  the  more  difhcult  fetes  of  activity,  strength,  snd 
endurance,  are  attained  by  elementary  trials  of  various  sorts,  gradu- 
ated to  the  age  and  constitution  of  each  pupil,  and  so  alternated 
as  to  keep  the  interest  constantly  alive — when  walking  exercises 
in  the  field,  or  to  remarkable  places,  and  even  ordinary  spots,  are 
occasionally  substituted  for  the  military  drill,  and  running,  leaping, 
vaulting,  balancing,  climbing,  and  lifting,  in  the  gymnasium — 
when  the  incidental  acquisition  of  the  moral  habits  of  cleanliness 
in  person,  neatness  in  dress,  punctuality,  promptitude,  and  obedi- 
ence, is  made  a  matter  of  even  greater  importance  than  the  direct 
result  of  muscular  development,  an  erect  and  graceful  carriage,  a 
firm  and  regular  step,  "which  are  the  direct  objects  of  these  exer- 
cises— then,  they  are  truly  valuable,  and  every  facility  for  thqir  in- 
troduction should  be  provided  in  the  play  ground.  Whenever  in- 
troduced, the  machines  and  instruments  should  be  constructed  of 
the  best  material  and  by  the  best  workmen,  for  life  and  limb  must 
not  be  endangered  to  save  expense  in  these  respects. 

The  following  cuts  and  description  may  be  useful  to  an  ingeni- 
ous carpenter,  who  can  not  consult  a  systematic  treatise  on  gym- 
nastics.* The  cut  which  follows,  of  a  play-ground  for  an  infant, 
or  primarj-^  school,  is  copied  from  Wilderspin's  Early  Education. 
We  should  prefer  to  see  a  female  teacher  presiding  over  the  scene. 

•  See  Instructions  in  G\MNx%'t\c%.co\NVvt\\vv^w.CuUdt«crljption  of  more  than  eifhf  huo- 
dre<l  exerciM-ft,  auil  \V\uBitnXtA  Xj-j  tvN^  Y\>a\\Atv»\  «uny<\\\i»^  ^^^  \,  It.  11'A.lfbace,  lale  pro- 
fftihoT  of  Uyinnai<l\cs  \u  \he  HAWan  ««c\voq\\u^.  v«:Vt'riWtt\X!i^*sA\3tt>VM^fc.  VienKock.; 
Cleorge  F.  Ne»bil  «fc  Co.,  W»U  »\tt%:V.    V«>V 
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The  hooH  ahouM  Btand  in  &  dr;  and  air;  Bilattion,  laige  enoDfh  to  tSov 
I  BpaciouB  play  ground.  No  pains  Bhould  be  spared  on  this  priacifnl  and  far- 
amimnt  department  of  a  proper  infaiil  school.  The  more  ezteosiTG  tba 
ground  may  be,  the  beuer ;  but  the  smallesi  aize  for  800  children  oogbt  to  ba 
100  feet  it)  length,  bj  at  least  60  in  breadth.  It  shonld  be  iralled  rawid,  M 
BO  much  to  prercnt  the  children  from  Btraying,  ae  to  exolnda  intraden  bbm 
them,  while  at  |day  :  for  ihia  purpose,  a  wall  or  close  p«ling,  not  lower  tnai 


draining  it  thomughiy,  with  smalt  binding  navel,  which  mnat  be  ai«r«ya  kept 
in  repair,  and  well  swept  of  loose  stones.  Watch  the  gravel,  uid  pieventtba 
children  making  holes  in  it  to  form  pooli  in  wet  neaiher ;  dresa  ihe  dower 


border,  aod  keep  it  always  neat ;  Block  it  well  with  flowers  and  shrubs,  ami 
make  it  as  gay  and  beautilu)  as  possible.  Train  on  the  walls  cherry  and  otbet 
fcuit  trees  and  currant  bnalies ;  place  some  ornaments  and  tasterol  deeoiv 
tions  in  different  parts  of  the  bonier — as  a  honeysuckle  bower,  iic,  and  sspt- 
rate  the  dressed  ground  from  the  grareled  area  by  a  bottler  of  etravbeiry 
plants,  which  may  be  protected  from  the  feet  of  Ihe  children  by  a  110111111  of 
wood  on  the  oulaide,  three  inches  high,  and  painted  green,  all  round  llw 
ground.  Something  even  approaching  to  eleguice  in  the  dressing  and  doekiii 
of  the  playground,  will  afford  a  lesson  whiwi  may  contributa  (o  tbGd 
and  cooil'urt  for  life.  It  will  lead  not  only  to  clean  aitd  corofoiUble  dwi 
but  to  a  taste  for  decoration  and  b 
coarseness,  discomfort,  dirt,  and  v 

For  the  excellent  and  safe  e: 


to  eighteen  feet  high  aboii 
roiniahing  to  seven  and  a 
hulfat  top  :  of  good  well' 
seasoned,  hard  timber; 
charred  with  fire,  about 
three  feet  under  ground, 
fixed  in  sleepers,  and 
bound  at  top  with  a  strong 
iron  hoop.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  top  of  the  post 
is  sunk  perpendicularly 
a  cylindrical  hole,  ten 
inches  deep,  and  two 
inches  indiameter,  made 
strong  by  an  iron  ring 
two  inches  broad  within 
the  top,  and  by  a  piece  of 
iron  an  inch  thicK  to  fill 
op  the  bouom.  tightly 
fixed  in.  A  strong  pivot 
of  iron,  of  diameter  to 
turn  easily  in  the  socket 
described,  but  with  as 
Uttle  bteral  play  as  pos- 
sible, is  placed  vertically 
in  Ihe  hole,  its  upper  end 
standing  4  inches  above 
it.  On  this  pivot,  as  an 
axle,  and  close  to  the 
top  of  the  post,  but  so  as 
to  turn  easily,  is  fixed  a 
wheel  of  iron,  twenty- 
four  inches  diameter, 
itrengihencd     by     fo'ir 


:h1  by  Uie  Rotary  Sviiif,  erect,  U 

-  -atsor  Dtiiata,  from  atuee* 

«  diuoeter  *t  the  fbeC,  It- 
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spokes,  something  like  a  common  roastins-jack  wheel,  bat  a  little  lar^r. 
nm  should  be  flat,  two  inches  broad,  and  half  an  inch  thick.  In  this  rim 
six  holes  or  eyes,  in  which  rivet  six  strong  iron  hooks,  made  to  turn  if 
holes,  to  prevent  the  rope  from  twisting.  To  these  hooks  are  fixed  six  ^ 
chosen  ropes,  an  inch  diameter,  and  each  reaching  down  to  within  two  fei 
the  ground,  having  half-a-dozen  knots,  or  small  wooden  balls,  fixed  with  n 
a  foot  from  each  other,  beginning  at  the  lower  extremity,  and  ascendiii 
six  feet  from  the  ground.  A  tin  cap,  like  a  lamp  cover,  is  placed  on  the 
of  the  whole  machine,  fixed  to  the  prolongation  of  the  pivot,  and  a  little  la 
than  the  wheel,  to  protect  it  from  wet.  To  this,  or  to  the  wheel  itself,  a 
waggoners*  bells  appended,  would  have  a  cheerful  effect  on  the  child 
The  operation  of  this  swing  must,  from  the  annexed  cut,  be  obvious.  F 
or  even  six  children,  lay  hold  of  a  rope  each,  as  high  as  they  can  reach, 
starting  at  the  same  instant,  run  a  few  steps  in  the  circle,  then  suspend  th 
selves  by  their  hands,  drop  their  feet  and  run  again  when  fresh  impuls 
wanted  ;  again  swing  round,  and  so  on.  A  child  of  three  or  four  years 
will  oflen  fly  several  times  round  the  circle  without  touching  the  groi 
There  is  not  a  muscle  in  the  body  which  is  not  thus  exercised  ;  and  to  rei 
the  exercise  equal  to  both  halves  of  the  body,  it  is  important  that,  after  se 
al  rounds  in  one  direction,  the  party  should  stop,  change  the  hands,  anc 
round  in  the  opposite  direction.  To  prevent  fatigue,  and  to  equalize  the 
ercise  among  the  pupils,  the  rule  should  be,  that  each  six  pupils  should  1 
thirty  or  forty  rounds,  and  resign  the  ropes  to  six  more,  who  have  coa 
the  rotations. 

Toys  being  discarded  as  of  no  use,  or  real  pleasure,  the  only  plctythin 
the  playground  consists  of  bricks  for  building,  made  of  wood,  four  inche 
two  and  one  and  a-half.  SoQ|e  hundreds  ofthese,  very  equally  made,  sh 
be  kept  in  a  large  box  in  a  corner  of  the  ground,  as  the  quieter  children  del 
to  build  houses  and  castles  with  them  ;  the  condition,  however,  always  t( 
that  they  shall  correctly  and  conscientiously  replace  in  the  box  the  lull  c 
plement  or  tale  of  bricks  they  take  out ;  in  which  rule,  too,  there  is  more  ' 
one  lesson. 

In  a  corner  of  the  playground,  concealed  by  shrubbery,  are  two  water  c 
ets  for  the  children,  with  six  or  eight  seats  in  each  ;  that  for  the  boys  is  s 
rate  from,  and  entered  by,  a  diflTerent  passage  from  that  for  the  girls.  » 
ply  the  closets  well  with  water,  which,  from  a  cistern  at  the  upper  end,  i 
run  along  with  a  slope  under  all  the  seats,  into  a  sewer,  or  a  pit  in  the  gro 
See  that  the  closets  are  in  no  way  misused,  or  abused.  The  eye  of  the  te 
er  and  mistress  should  often  be  here,  for  the  sake  both  of  cleanliness 
delicacy.  Mr.  Wilderspin  recommends  the  closets  being  built  adjoining 
small  class-room,  with  small  apertures  for  the  teacher's  eye  in  the  class-r 
wall,  covered  with  a  spring  lid,  and  commanding  the  range  of  the  pi 
There  is  nothing  in  which  children,  especially  in  the  humbler  ranks,  req 
more  training. 

The  annexed  cut 
represents  an  infant 
school-room,  modi- 
fied in  a  few  unim- 
portant particulars, 
from  the  ground  plan 
recommended  by 
Mr.  Wilderspin  in 
bis  "  Early  Educa- 
tion,'''' published  in 
1840.  The  original 
plan  embraces  a 
dwelling  for  the 
teacher^s  family,  and  two  school-rooms,  one  for  the  boys  and  the  other  foi 
girls,  each  school  having  a  gallery,  class-room,  and  playground.  The  scb 
room  is  about  60  feet  long  by  38  wide,  and  the  class-rooms  each  13ft.  by 
D.  Desks  and  Seats.     G.  Gallery,  capable  of  accommodating  100  childc 
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The  chief  reqiiisitea  in  m  infant-school  plav-aronnd  are  the  foltomB(; 
A  Climbing  Stand  :  a  Horiionlal  Bar^  Fuallel  B&ra;  Wooden  Siriueii  ■ 
Double  Inclined  Plane. 

The  Climbing  Stand  consists  essentially 
«f  a  frame-uork  of  poles,  whicli  support  ropes 
Tor  climbing-  One  of  the  moat  simple  and 
ecopomical  is  made  of  tvro  ordinary  scaffold 
pules,  planed  smooth  and  painted,  which  sup- 
port a  transverse  beam  having  hooks,  to 
which  tho  ropea  are  attached. 

The  dimensions  may  be  as  follows  :  Length 
of  perpendicular  poles,  15  feet,  of  which  4 
feet  are  sunk  in  the  ground  ;  circumference 
of  poles  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  14 
inches ;  length  of  transverse  beam  at  (op,  0 
feet.  To  this  beam  are  attached,  by  screw- 
ing in,  two  iron  hooka,  which  support  the 
ropea;  these  are  11  inches  in  diameter,  lo  , 
•fford  a  firm  grasp  to  the  hand.  In  order  ' 
that  the  ropes  may  not  wear  through  where  attached  to  the  hooka,  they  ua 
spliced  round  an  iron  ring,  which  is  grooved  on  the  outer  surface  to  gite  ■ 
firmer  hi>ld  to  the  rope.  Both  the  ropes  should  be  attached  to  the  bottom  of 
the  poles  so  as  lo  liang  loosely  ;  if  not  fastened  at  the  bottom,  the  childreii 
nse  ihem  as  aw  ings  while  clinging  to  them,  and  arc  apt  lo  injure  themselvst 
by  falling,  or  others  by  coming  violently  in  contact  with  them. 

No  apparatus  is  more  advantageous :  jl  is  economical  in  Its  erection,  sod 
not  liable  lo  got  out  of  order ;  it  affurds  eierotse  to  a  number  of  children  at 
the  same  time,  a  sueccssiun  being  constantly  engaged  in  climbing  and  de- 
scending the  ropes  and  poles;  the  muscular  exertion  is  not  violent,  bat 
decidedly  beneficial,  expanding  the  chest,  and  giving  power  and  freedom  of 
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motion  to  the  arms.  This  exercise  is  also  quite  free  from  danger,  the  chil- 
dren never  advancing  higlicr  up  the  ropea  than  they  feel  themselves  secure. 
During  the  seven  years  the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant-school  has  been 
establislted,  200  children  have  been  the  average  attendance,  but  no  accident* 
have  occurred  from  the  use  of  the  climbing- si  and. 

Tke  llarizonlal  Bar  consists  of  a  wooden  bar  formed  of  beech,  red  deal, 
or  some  other  lough  wood  not  apt  to  splinter  or  warp,  about  three  inches  ia 
diameter,  and  usually  six  feet  long,  turned  or  planed  round  and  smooth,  ia 
order  that  the  hands  may  not  be  blistered  by  the  friction. 

Kvery  play-ground  should  possess  two  or  three  of  these  useful  additions ; 
ono  6  feet  from  the  ground,  another  5  feet,  and  a  third  4  feel  high. — each  one 
being  supported  and  fixed  firmly  by  a  post  at  both  ends.  Or  they  may  be 
arranged  so  that  four  posis  will  support  the  three  bars.  The  exercises  per- 
formed on  the  horizontal  bars  consist  in  the  child  remaining  suspended  by 
the  arms  and  hands  ;  in  drawing  the  body  up  so  as  to  look  over  the  bar  sev- 
eral limes  in  succession  ;  in  traversing  I'rom  one  end  of  the  bar  to  the  oihar 
(suB])ended  by  the  hands,)  both  backwards  and  forwards  ;  in  SMioging  lb* 
body  whilst  suspended  from  the  bar. 
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The  Parallel  Bar  consists  of  two  bars 
placed  parallel  with  one  another,  each  being 
from  6  to  8  feet  long,  4  inches  deep  by  9 
inches  wide,  with  the  corners  rouncied  off. 
The  posts  that  support  these  bars  in  their  po- 
sition should  be  18  inches  apart.  The  bars 
should  project  four  inches  beyond  the  post. 
Two  sets  o(  parallel  bars  are  advantageous,  one  being  3  feet  9  inches  high 
for  the  younger  children,  the  other  4  feet  high  for  the  elder. 

The  exercises  on  these  bars  consist  in  supporting  the  body  on  the  arms, 
one  hand  resting  on  each  bar,  and  by  moving  each  hand  alternatciv,  proceed- 
ing forwards  and  backwards  along  the  bars ;  in  swinging  the  body  between 
the  arms ;  and  in  springing  over  the  bar  on  each  side,  ^th  backwards  and 
forwards. 

The  Wooden  Springs  afford  a  kind  of  exercise  extremely  popular  with 
the  younger  children,  who  are  not  sufficiently  active  to  take  part  in  the  other 
exercises.  Each  swing  consists  of  two  distinct  parts :  1.  A  piece  of  2-inch 
deal,  1  foot  wide  and  3  feet  long,  one  end  of  which  is  sunk  firmly  in  the 
ground,  the  other  projecting  18  inches  above  the  surface.  At  each  edge  of 
this  piece  is  screwed  on  an  iron  plate,  with  an  eye  to  receive  the  iron  piTot 
on  which  the  upper  piece  works.  The  upper,  or  horizontal  piece,  is  made  of 
2-inch  plank,  1  foot  wide  and  12  feet  long.  At  each  end  of  this  piece  three 
handles,  formed  uf  U-inch  deal,  are  strongly  mortised  in,  1  foot  apart,  thus 
forming  seats  for  three  children  at  each  end.  Between  the  handles  the 
plank  should  be  rounded  at  the  edges,  so  as  to  form  an  easy  seat.  At  the 
under  surface  of  each  end  a  small  block  of  wood  is  fixed,  to  prevent  the 
plank  wearing  by  striking  the  ground. 

The  above  directions  should  be  adhered  to.  If  the  support  be  made  lower, 
the  motion  of  the  swing  is  much  lessened ;  if  the  plank  be  made  shorter,  or 
the  support  higher,  the  swing  approaches  too  nearly  to  the  perpendicular, 
and  serious  accidents  may  ensue  from  the  children  being  thrown  violently 
from  the  seats.  The  whole  should  be  made  as  stout  as  recommended,  other- 
wise it  is  apt  to  break  from  the  violent  action. 


The  Double  Inclined  Plane  is  adapted  more  especially  for  the  younger  chil- 
dren. It  consists  merely  of  a  support  of  two-inch  deal,  1  foot  wide,  and  pro- 
jecting 3  feet  from  the  ground.  On  this  is  laid  the  ends  of  two  planks,  each 
12  feet  long,  1  foot  wide,  and  U  inch  in  thickness.  On  the  upper  surface  of 
each  plank  may  be  nailed,  at  intervals  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  small  cross- 
pieces,  to  prevent  the  feet  slipping. 


The  use  of  the  inclined  plane  is,  that  by  ascending  and  descending  it,  chil- 
dren acquire  a  facility  in  balancing  themselves.  The  exercise  is  beneficial, 
as  it  calls  into  action  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and  even  of  the  body.  It  also 
furnishes  an  excellent  situation  to  jump  from,  as  the  children  can  themselves 
Tary  the  height  of  the  leap  at  pleasure. 

The  general  use  of  all  these  various  exercises  is,  that  the  different  muscles 
of  the  body  may  be  strengthened,  and  the  children  thus  fitted  for  a  future  life 
of  labor,  and  better  prepared  to  escape  in  case  oC  ^ccv\^tk\» 
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In  addition  to  these  ample  appUances  of  the  plajground,  and  which  are  paitiea- 
larly  adapted  to  young  children,  there  are  a  Tariety  of  gymnastic  machuMi  m 
apparatus,  designed  for  the  systematio  exercise  of  the  entire  physical  organiatiaB 
of  scholars,  some  of  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  provide  in  some  sbeltefed 
position  of  the  yard,  in  all  city  schools,  but  which  sboald  be  accessible  only  under 
strict  regulations,  and  the  instructions  of  a  well-trained  master.  As  an  iltostm* 
tion  both  of  the  machines  and  their  arranffement,  we  give  below  engravings  cf 
the  ground  plan  and  principal  machines  of  Uie  gymnasium  attached  to  the  Collegi- 
ate and  Commercial  Institute — a  private  school  of  the  highest  grade  of  WiDiai 
H.  Russell,  of  New  Haven — which  has  the  best  apparatus  which  has  fisdlcn  under 
our  observation  in  this  country. 

In  the  large  cut,  there  will  be  observed  a  partition  running  across  the  bnildiBf 
near  the  stove  and  staircase  W.  This  marks  the  limit  of  a  boarded  plaUbrni  M 
this  end,  upon  which  arrangements  may  be  made  for  a  dressing-room,  or  at  kart 
for  clothes  pegs. 

As  the  letters  upon  the  cuts  of  single  machines  designate  the  same  machines  Id 
the  larger  engraving,  the  descriptions  which  we  will  give  of  them  will  apply  t9 
both. 

The  wooden  horae,  il,  is  a  log,  which  may  be,  if  preferred,  rudely  fiishioiMd 
like  a  horse's  body,  and  is  set  upon  four  legs,  abont  breast  high.     Two  craa- 


pieoes,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  cut,  should  be  set  transversely  in  the  places  ef 
the  pommel  and  contlc  of  the  saddle,  raised  high  enough  to  allow  of  being  wnSi 
grasped  by  the  hand,  and  rounded  over  the  top.  The  exercises  upon  this  ma- 
chine are  leaps  and  vaulting  with  the  help  of  the  hands,  which  arc  sot  upon  the 
above  cross-pieces,  or  on  various  ports  of  the  machine.  JB,  is  a  tpring^hoard;  an 
elastic  plank  raised  upon  blocks  at  the  ends,  to  assist  the  spring.  It  is,  boweter, 
doubtftil  whether  such  aids  are  desirable,  for  they  do  not  habituate  the  pupil  to 
the  unyielding  surfiEuse  from  which  leaps  must  generally  be  taken.  The  wooden 
horse  exercises  give  elasticity  and  spring  to  the  IWimes  and  are  nseful  to  riders. 

C,  is  a  tlanting  ladder,  and  D,  a  horizontal  one.    The  exercises  upon  then 
consist  in  hanging  upon  or  under  them,  and  passing  from  one  end  to  the  other, 


l»y  means  of  the  hands  alone,  in  various  ways,  and  are  intended  to  strenglhai  dw 
gripe,  the  anna,  and  the  ahoxxldcis.  The  slanting  ladder  may  mn  at  an  angle  of 
aboot  forty-five  deg;ceea)  ixom  a\Mai^  iSynXtcraoL  ^Mfti\a!<^\n  to^  iSiitnde  as  gnat 
aa  la  oonveniexit. 
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Oroand  Plan  of  GymiiMiam  attached  to  RnaKira  C}oU«ci*>«  uo^  Oomnnc^  Vaii»aa&»i^ 

Mew  lUvan. 
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I,  o[wn  the  ohart,  Mid  urengthea  that  aad  At 


■honlden.  Tb<.-y  aro  Kimevhat  dii&calt,  but  exctcHaglj  iMimglixeaiitg.  Th* 
ban  arc  larae  enough  In  gnrp,  any  two  and  a  half  jncliai  in  thickoeaa  hy  tliR* 
and  a  half  deep,  aet  upon  striHiK  apri^hla,  so  framed  that  tb«  upnghti  at  ihnr 
inacrtiua  da  not  eilend  beyond  the  bain.  About  five  reel  a  •  proper  height  fbt 
the  upper  wda  of  the  ban. 

F,  ia  B  pair  of  itieUnid  nptt,  with  their  ilidin^-boHa.    The  windlsH  at  y,  wHb 
•  atont  lalohet,  it  uaed  to  keep  the  ropea  atraincd  tight.    Tlii*  macLiDe  it  oM 


The  machinH  morlicd  O,  H,  I,  K,  O,  e,  <{,  and  (,  are  filed  between  tioibm 
and  vroaa-piecea,  whoeo  plaeea  aro  iliowD  by  dotted  line*,  and  the  gnnuid.  O,  O, 
■re  the  tutightt.  Thtry  mn  in  mudcn  tuba,  and  are  mapeDded  npon  rope*,  at 
the  other  end  of  which  are  rings  for  hundles,  ■»□  banging  down  in  the  eat. 
Hicae  am  luod  In  p^ierciao  the  arni> ;  and  the  cxerciaen  npon  (hem  are  capable 
of  npidly  deTelopiDg  thu  muaclu  of  the  fore  arm,  upper  aroi,  ahonlder  and  chnt 
Tie]' are  peiformcd  by  drawtnein^BBhlnK  out  the  wcighta  with  the  fingvta,batida, 
or  leet,  in  variooa  poaAtoua.  H,w&*lanlviiB\aUR,BDi&iKii*kabinedeaaibed. 
/,  ia  kdoubla  TonDii^i  toi^,T«n(aiii  <nu  vno  JGnwiA'ak.v.niiB  t^cMkvpa. 
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tha  tonben  orerheod,  and  wilh  a  (tout  wooden  handle,  hang  by  the  middle,  at 
each  end ;  »  that  theae  haodlei  hang  looar,  perhii]:a  lii  feel  apiul,  and  fire  ot  ail 
feet  from  the  ground.  Two  pcnons,  of  nearly  eqoal  weight,  aro  b«t  fitted  to  ma 
this  machine.  One  jampa  up  a  few  inch™,  while  iho  other  wei({h»  down  upon 
hi*  end  of  the  rope  so  m  to  keep  it  ■trained  tight ;  and  oi  the  first  coma  down 
agnin,  the  cecond  jum]:a  in  hia  turn  ;  the  motion  being  increaaed,  if  desired,  until 
tbe  juin[H  curry  the  hands  np  to  the  timber  orerhead^  and  (he  lower  of  the  two 
pupils  crouches  down  to  the  ground.  A*,  is  s  single  and  double  vaulting  tar. 
Tho  bars  arc  nvivablo  in  slips  in  Iba  nprichts,  and  ore  set  at  any  desired  height 
by  iron  pegs  running  in  holes  in  the  upright*  and  through  tho  bun.  The  ban, 
flilher  alone  or  together,  are  oaed  for  performing  jnmpa  from  tho  gnmnd,  with 
the  hands  on  the  bar,  and  Ibr  varioiu  other  exercises  wilh  the  feet  off  tbe  gnund. 
The  vaulting  exercises  strengthen  the  lower  limbs  and  give  elasticity ;  Iho  ro- 
mainiug  ones  aro  chiefly  oolculated,  aa  indeed  are  the  majority  of  the  appenilo* 
aieroiaes,  to  strengthen  the  body  above  tbe  waial,  and  the  arms.  O,  is  a  (rops- 
•tHM  or  bsr-swing  \  a  liard-wood  crosa-bar,  huog  by  two  ropes,  and  which  should 
be  aboDt  Bve  and  a  half  or  mx  feet  from  the  ground.  The  trspeaium  eieroisBi 
we  nannrous,  and  consist  of  jumping,  swinging,  and  taming,  in  many  waji. 
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They  are  not  very  difficult,  and  qnite  pleaaant  to  perform.  «,  e,  arc  two  npnght 
ropes  for  climbing,  and  dis  a  perpendicnlar  pole  for  the  same  purpose.  These 
ahoald  be  as  high  as  the  building  arrangements  will  allow,  c,  e,  are  upright  polei, 
with  pegs  in  them  fitting  loosely  into  holes.  These  poles  are  to  be  dimbed  by 
taking  a  peg  in  each  hand  and  setting  them  one  after  another  into  the  holes.  At 
b.  in  the  large  cut,  are  two  upright  poles  at  about  the  width  of  the  shoulders  apart 
These  may  be  used  for  climbing,  and  for  exercising  the  chest,  by  holding  the 
poles,  one  in  each  hand,  nearly  shoulder  high,  and  pushing  the  head  and  uiool- 
dcrs  through  between  them.  P,  is  a  wide  spring-board  for  jumping  fonfsrd. 
jR,  is  a  rope  swing.  <9,  is  a  pair  of  iron  ringt,  hang  upon  single  ropes  from  a  bar 
overhead,  about  as  high  as  Uie  trapezium  ;  and  the  exercises  upon  them  are  of 
the  same  character,  though  more  varied,  difficult,  and  pleasant  They  demand 
and  developo  great  quickness,  and  strength  of  arm  and  chest,  and,  if  practiced  with 
care,  are  among  the  most  useful  of  the  gymnastic  exercises. 

7,  is  a  tpring'beam  set  firmly  into  the  wall,  and  resting  upon  a  fulcrum  a  short 
distance  from  it,  so  as  to  furnish  considerable  elastic  force.  It  is  used  for  perpen- 
dicular jumping. 

U,  is  &  Jlying-mackine  or  rotary-twing,  which  is  described  on  page  86. 

F,  is  a  movable  leaping-Hand^  for  standing  or  running  jumps.  It  consists  of 
two  light  uprights,  set  in  heavy  bases,  so  as  to  stand  finnly,  and  with  a  row  of 
holes,  au  inch  or  two  apart,  at  corresponding  heights  in  each.  Pegs  fit  into  these, 
over  which,  at  any  desired  height,  may  be  hung  a  string  with  a  weight  of  about 
five  pounds  at  each  end.  By  this  means  all  danger  of  catching  the  feet  in  jump- 
ing is  avoided,  as  a  light  touch  throws  the  string  off  the  pegs. 


X,  (which  does  not  appear  on  the  large  cut)  is  a  h^rixonial  beam ;  a  stoat 
square  stick  of  hard  wood  about  twenty  feet  long,  with  tenons  at  each  end, 
running  in  slits  in  the  uprights.  Iron  pins  pass  through  the  uprights,  and  through 
holes  in  the  tenons,  and  hold  the  beam  at  any  height  desired.  The  uprights 
may  stand  about  four  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  holes  in  them 
may  be  three  inches  apart  The  beam  should  be  not  less  than  four  inches  sqnare. 
This  machine  w  used  for  various  leg  exercises,  which  are  of  considerable  value. 

Exercises  in  marching,  military  drill,  walking,  and  running,  should  be  combined 
with  the  apparatus  exercises,  as  these  latter  generally  serve  as  to  strengthen 
and  develope  the  body  and  arms  more  than  the  legs.  Mr.  Ruasell  has  found  a 
most  healthy  and  valuable  disciplinary  influence  in  the  military  drill  constantly 
practiced  by  his  pupils.  It  gives  them  promptness,  an  upright  and  graceful  car- 
riage, and  habits  of  regularity  and  quick  obedience.  They  exercise  with  cadet 
muskets,  which  are  stored  in  a  small  loft  in  one  end  of  the  gymnasium,  and  are 
organized  into  a  very  neat  uniform  company. 

All  gymnastic  apparatus  should  be  made  of  the  best  materials  and  put  together 
in  the  best  manner,  in  order  to  withstand  the  great  strain  to  which  it  is  subject, 
and  to  prevent  accidents  from  breaking.  Most  or  all  of  tho  uprights  should  bo 
strongly  framed,  and  braced  into  mud-sills  at  least  two  feet  under  ground.  No 
exercises  should  be  ordinarily  allowed  in  the  gymnasium,  except  in  the  presence 
and  under  tho  directions  of  a  competent  and  reliable  teacher.  Tho  exercisei 
should  be  reduced  to  a  regular  and  progressive  system,  and  should  be  pciformcd 
with  as  much  regularity  and  care  as  those  of  the  school  recitations  ;  according  to 
the  instructor's  directions,  and  by  no  means  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  pupils. 
This  precaution  will  almost  certainly  prevent  the  accidents  whose  occurrence  is  so 
often  used  as  an  argument  against  gynmastics,  and  ill-directed  eflTorts  to  perform 
the  harder  exercises  before  tho  easier  are  mastered ;  it  will  likewise  insure  a 
proper  amount  of  drilling  thorough  acquisition,  and  the  utmost  pleasure  and  ad- 
fantage  to  the  pup\^. 
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Every  school-house  should  be  provided  with  a  room^  where  the  pupils 
can  resort,  before  and  af\er  school  and  during  recess,  in  unpleasant 
weather ;  with  a  shed,  or  other  suitable  place  for  fuel,  which  should  be 
supplied  of  the  best  quality,  in  due  season,  and  in  the  right  condition  for 
use ;  with  a  well,  or  other  mode  of  furnishing  pure  water ;  and  with  a 
bell,  large  enough  to  be  heard  over  the  district  from  which  the  school  is 
gathered. 

No  department  of  school  architecture  among  us  requires  such  imme- 
diate and  careful  attention  as  the  arrangement  and  construction  of  pri- 
vies. In  none  is  there  now  such  niggardly  economy,  or  outrageous  dis- 
regard to  health,  modesty,  and  morals,  practiced.  Over  this  portion  of 
tiie  school  premises  the  most  perfect  neatness,  seclusion,  order,  and  pro- 
priety should  be  enforced,  and  every  thing  calculated  to  defile  the 
mind,  or  wound  the  delicacy  or  modesty  of  tlie  most  sensitive  should  be 
immediatly  removed,  and  any  vulgarity  in  respect  to  it,  on  the  pert  of 
tlie  pupils,  should  receive  attention  in  private,  and  be  made  a  matter  of 
parental  advice  and  co-orporation.  Neglect  in  this  particular,  on  the  part 
of  the  community,  in  providing  suitable  buildings  and  premises,  or  ol  the 
teacher,  in  enforcing  proper  regulations,  has  been  followed  with  the  most 
disastrous  results  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  thousands  of  pupils. 

There  should  be  one  provided  for  each  sex,  widely  separated  from 
each  other — inclosed  from  the  general  play  ground, — and  accessible  by 
a  covered  walk,  and,  if  practicable,  from  the  basement,  or  clothes-room 
appropriated  to  each  sex,  and  kept  locked,  except  during  school-hours. 
They  should  be  ventilated,  and  frequently  and  thoroughly  cleansed. 
Where  water  closets  can  be  introduced,  it  will  be  a  wise  economy  to 
adopt  them.  The  following  plan  is  copied  from  ^' Richson^s  Scnooir 
BuUder'a  Guide.'' 
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A — Cross  sections,  without  the  end  wall  and  cntance. . 

a — ^The  seat,  witli  water  channel  to  the  level  of  the  floor.  At  the  book  and 
front  of  a,  dipping  1  inch  into  the  water,  is  a  Valentia  slate,  1  inch  thick.  The 
channel,  although  here  drawn  angular,  would  be  better  of  an  oval  form. 

b — ^The  level  of  floor. 

B — Tjongitndinal  section. 

C — Cidtcrn,  supplied  by  ball  tap,  with  sliding  ralve  to  lift  and  flush  the  chan- 
nel G. 

E — (With  line  above)  a  sloping  Valentia  slate,  1^  feet  high,  to  form  urinal,  dip- 
ping 1  inch  into  the  water. 

n — A  sliding  valve  to  lift  and  let  off  water. 

m — An  inclined  trough  or  drain  to  carry  off  water  when  the  channel  is  flushed 
by  opening  valves  c  and  n. 

d---An  escape  pipe,  bent  to  form  a  trap  at  d,  fixed  at  the  level  of  the  flooTi 
behind  the  girt  in  the  comer  of  E,  to  carry  off  superfluous  water. 

The  valves,  at  e,  and  n,  being  opened  every  evening,  or  more  firequently,  will 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  channel ;  and  the  valve  si  iiV>e\u^^t«X«b»X>>S[i«^J^aiB?Bidk 
G  may  be  RUed  before  e  is  dosed. 
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1.  Plans  of  School-hodses  recommended  by  practical 

Teachers  and  Educators. 

Plan,  &c.  recommended  by  Dr.  Alcott,  and  by  the  American  Insti 

TOTK  OF  Instruction. 

In  1830  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  offered  a  premium  fortha 
best  Essay  **  On  the  Construction  of  School-houses,'^^  which  was  awarded  in 
Auff.  1831,  to  Dr.  William  A.  Alcott,  of  Hartford.  The  Prize  Essay*  waa 
published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute  of  the  same  year,  together  with 
a  "  Plan  for  a  Village  School-house,^^  devised  by  a  Committee  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Institute. 

The  plan  of  the  school-room  recommended  by  Dr.  Alcott,  altbougb  lesi 
complete  in  some  of  its  details,  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  recommended 
by  Mr.  Mann,  and  can  be  easily  understood  by  reference  to  the  cut  of  the 
latter  on  the  opposite  page.  The  room,  to  accommodate  56  pupils  each,  uith 
a  separate  seat  and  desk,  and  from  8  to  16  small  children  with  scats  for  two, 
should  be  40  ft.  long  by  30  wide.  The  teacher's  platform  occupies  the  north 
end  of  the  room,  towards  which  all  the  scholars  face  when  in  their  scats. 
Each  scholar  is  provided  with  a  seat  and  desk,  (each  2  f\.  by  14  inches,)  the 
front  of  one  desk  constituting  the  back  of  the  seat  beyond.  The  top  of  the 
desk  is  level,  with  a  box  and  lid  for  books,  &c.  The  aisles  on  each  side  of  the 
room,  are  2  feet  wide,  and  those  between  each  range  of  seats  and  desk  is  18 
inches.  A  place  for  recitation  8  feet  wide  extends  across  the  whole  width  of 
the  room,  in  the  rear,  with  movable  blackboards.  The  room  can  be  wanned 
by  stove,  placed  as  in  the  cut  referred  to,  or  by  air  heated  by  furnace  or  stove 
in  the  basement.  The  room  is  ventilated  by  openings  in  the  ceiling.  A 
thermometer,  library,  museum,  &c.,  are  to  be  furnished. 

In  the  "  Plan  for  a  village  School-house,^^  the  school-room  is  48  ft.  long  by 
35  wide,  to  accommodate  eighty  scholars  with  separate  seats.  The  details 
of  the  arrangements  are  nearly  the  same  as  were  at  that  date  recommended 
for  schools  on  the  Lancasterian  plan,  and  as  are  now  recommended  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society — except  that  the  floor  of  the  room  is 
level,  and  the  scats  are  provided  with  backs.  In  the  explanations  accorapanv- 
ing  the  plan,  the  Directors  recommend,  that  in  villages  and  populous  neigh- 
borhooQS,  the  children  be  classified  according  to  a^  and  attainment  into  i 
series  of  schools,  and  that  appropriate  rooms  for  each  school  be  provided. 

Plan  recommended  by  Horace  Mann. 

In  1838,  Mr.  Mann  submitted  a  Report  on  School-houses,  supplementary  to 
his  "  First  Annual  Report  as  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  I3oard  of  Edu- 
cation," which  discusses  the  whole  subject  of  school  architecture  with  great 
fulness  and  ability.  This  document  may  be  found  entire  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Common  School  Journal,  Vol  1.,  and  nearly  so,  in  the  Connecticut 
Common  School  Journal,  Vol.  1.,  and  the  New  York  District  Schoul  Journal, 
Vol.  3.  It  fixed  public  attention  on  the  defects  of  these  edifices,  and  has  led 
to  extensive  improvement  all  over  that  Commonwealth.  During  the  five 
years  immediately  following  its  publication,  over  $516,000  were  expended  in 
the  construction  of  405  new  houses,  including  land,  fixtures,  &c.,  and  over 
$118,000,  in  the  substantial  repairs  of  429  more.  The  larger  portion  of  the 
first  sum  has  been  expended  in  the  cities  and  large  villages  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state,  where  may  now  be  seen  specimens  of  the  best  school-bouses,  and 
the  best  schools,  in  our  country.  The  following  plan  embodies  substan- 
tially the  views  submitted  by  Mr.  Mann,  in  his  lUport. 

♦  This  Essay  of  Dr.  Alcott  was  the  pioneer  publication  on  thin  subject.     It  wis  fol- 
lowed in  1833  liy  a  "  Report  on  Srhool-hotutfs'*  prepared  by  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Perry,  and 
published  hy  the  Essex   County  Teacher's  Association.     This   last  is  a  searrhinfr  and 
vigorous  ex|)osi!ion  of  l\\«  cwVr  Te^\\\\.\w^  (tovwlKc  defective  con^nrucrtion.  and  anriiQge 
ments  of  nchool -houses,  as  xUe^  >iCT«  «x\\vftX  <iax&  ^tcw^^v  >&twv(^t«il^\^  ^QNoadL 
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A.  Rfiprescnl»  ihe  tiMheA  desk,  B  B.  Te«cher'«  pUlform,  from  1  to  2  ft.  in  heiria. 
C.  Sirn  Tiir  nseciuling  tbc  pltlform.  L  L.  Cases  for  boolu,  Eppanilui,  cabinei.  tia. 
n.  Pupils' <t[nsli>il<'Hks,  2  fl.bTiainchpi.  H.  Puplli' kM,  1 II.  Iiv  20  [ncho.  /.Aiila, 
ll>.  Cinches  in  »ii1ih.  D.  Phce  for  stove,  if  one  be  used.  £.  Roam  for  reciialion,  fsf 
telirinj  in  esse  of  »uciden  indispoiition,  for  inlrrviiw  wiibjurenli,  »hcn  necemrr,  &a. 
U  mny  also  be  u>«l  for  ihs  libraiy,  &c.  F  F  F  F  F.  Doors  into  the  boys' siid  gi ill* 
enlriea— fiom  Ihc  enlries  into  the  school.roam ,  and  from  Ibe  tcliool-toani  inioiha  recila- 
tiouiooin.     O  I?  O  0,  Windowg.    The  wiadoHi  on  ibe  aiJcs  nre  not  lettered. 

Forscetion  of  srnlsnd  de»k  construeted  tiler  Mr.  Manr'a 
plan,  see  p.  47.  To  avoid  Ihe  ncvcisilT  of  filling  tap  the 
■amc  <cliool-rooiTi  for  old  and  young,  and  the  inefficiency  of 
■uch  conniiT  schools  as  we  now  hare,  Mi.  Minn  ptopoted 
in  this  Report  ■  union,  for  inslnnr.c  of  four  districts  which 
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Plans,  &c.,  recommended  bt  Gborok  B.  Ehebson. 

Tho  ''  School  and  Schoolmaster/'*  contaiDS  a  Tery  valoabie  chapter  oo 
Bchool-houses,  by  Mr.  Emerson,  the  President  of  the  American  Institute  o. 
Instruction,  illustrated  by  drawings,  which,  with  thepermnsion  of  the  authors 
and  publishers  are  introduced  here.  The  whole  chapter,  as  the  production 
of  one  of  the  most  eminent  teachers  and  writers  on  education  of  the  a^ 
should  be  studied  by  every  one  who  would  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
he  subject.     Most  of  his  valuable  suggestions  are  subjoined. 

Situation. — So  much  do  the  future  health,  vigor,  taste,  and  moral  principles 
f  the  pupil  depend  upon  the  position,  arrangement,  and  construction  of  the 
school-house,  that  everything  about  it  is  important.  When  the  most  desira- 
ble situation  can  be  selected,  and  the  laws  of  health  and  the  dictates  of  taste 
may  be  consulted,  it  should  be  placed  on  firm  ground,  on  the  southern  dechri- 
tv  of  a  gently  sloping  hill,  open  to  the  southwest,  from  which  quarter  coroos 
the  pleasantest  winds  in  summer,  and  protected  on  the  northeast  by  the  top  ol 
the  hill  or  by  a  thick  wood.  From  the  road  it  should  be  remote  enough  to 
escape  the  noise,  and  dust,  and  danger,  and  yet  near  enough  to  be  easily 
accessible  by  a  path  or  walk,  always  dry.  About  it  should  be  ample  space, 
a  part  open  for  a  play-ground,  a  part  to  be  laid  out  in  plots  for  flowers  and 
shrubs,  with  winding  alleys  for  walks.  Damp  places,  in  the  vicinity  of  stag- 
nant pools  or  unwholesome  marshes,  and  bleak  hilltops  or  dusty  plains,  shooid 
be  carefully  avoided.  Tall  trees  should  partially  shade  the  grounds,  not  in 
stiff  rows  or  heavy  clumps,  but  scattered  irregularly  as  if  by  the  hand  of  Na- 
ture. Our  native  forests  present  such  a  choice  of  beautiful  trees,  that  the 
grounds  must  be  very  extensive  to  afford  room  for  even  a  single  fine  speci- 
men of  each ;  yet  this  should,  if  possible,  be  done,  for  children  ought  early  to 
become  familiar  with  the  names,  appearance,  and  properties  of  these  noblest 
of  inanimate  things.  The  border  of  a  natural  wood  may  of\en  be  chosen  for 
the  site  of  a  school ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  thinned  out,  or  if  trees  are  to  be  planted, 
and,  from  limited  space,  a  selection  is  to  be  made,  the  kingly,  ma^ificent 
oaks,  the  stately  hickories,  the  spreading  beech  for  its  deep  mass  ot  shade, 
tho  maples  for  their  rich  and  abundant  foliage,  the  majestic  elm,  the  useful 
ash,  the  soft  and  graceful  birches,  and  the  towering,  columnar  sycamore, 
claim  precedence.  Next  may  come  the  picturesque  locusts,  with  their  hang- 
ing, fragrant  flowers  ;  the  tulip-tree ;  the  hemlock,  best  of  eTerffreens  ;  the 
ccltis,  or  sweet  gum  ;  the  nyssa,  or  tupelo,  with  horizontal  branches  and  pol- 
ished leaves  ;  the  walnut  and  butternut,  the  native  poplar,  and  the  aspen. 

Of  extremely  beautiful  American  shrubs,  the  number  is  so  great  that  1  have 
no  room  for  a  list.  What  place  intended  to  form  the  taste  of  the  youog, 
should  be  without  the  kalmias,  rhododendrons,  cornels,  roses,  Yiburnums, 
magnolias,  clethras,  honeysuckles,  and  spiraeas  ?  And  whoever  goes  into  the 
woods  to  gather  these,  will  find  a  multitude  of  others  which  he  will  hardly 
consent  to  leave  behind.  The  hilltop  should  be  planted  with  evergreens, 
forming,  at  all  seasons,  a  barrier  against  the  winds  from  the  north  and  east 

Of  the  flower  plots,  little  need  be  said.  They  must  be  left  to  the  taste  of 
the  teacher,  and  of  cultivated  persons  in  the  district.  I  can  only  recommend 
our  wild  American  plants,  and  again  remind  the  reader,  that  there  is  hardly  i 

*  The  "  School  and  Schoolmaster"  a  Manual  for  the  use  of  Teschen,  Emplovers, 
Trustees,  Inspectors,  &c.,  &c.,  of  Common  Schools.  Part  L  By  Alonzo  Pbtter,  V.  D. 
Part  II.  By  George  B.  Emerson,  pp.  552.  Harper  6l  Brothers,  82  Cliff  street,  Nev 
Yorh.     Price,  81. 

This  excellent  treatise,  the  most  valuable  contribution  yet  made  to  the  educational  lit- 
Muture  of  otir  country,  was  prepared  and  published  originally  at  th*  expense  of  James 
Wadsworlh,  Esn.,  of  Goncsco,  N.  Y.,  in  1H42.  By  him  a  copy  waa  presented  to  radi  of 
the  11,00U  schoul  districts  of  that  state.  Following  this  noble  example,  the  Hon.  Mania 
Brimmer,  the  present  mayor  of  the  city  of  Boston,  caused  to  be  pnntcd,  at  his  expense, 
such  u  numb>rr  of  copies  as  would  supply  one  copy  each  to  all  the  school  districU,  an! 
one  copy  each  to  nil  tiie  boards  of  school  committee  men,  in  Massachusetts. 

The  work  should  be  scattered  broadcast  through  every  state  in  the  Union.  In  largt 
Ofdera,  or  lor  graluiloua  disuibMUoxit  \\  c«xx\>eVv^ciCvU.e  yublishers  at  •  Tcry  low  nt«. 
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eoantry  town  in  New  York  or  New  England,  from  whose  woods  and  mead- 
ows a  hundred  kinds  of  flowers  might  not  be  transplanted,  of  beauty  enough 
to  form  the  chief  ornament  of  a  German  or  English  garden,  which  are  now 
neglected  only  because  they  are  common  and  wild.  Garden  flowers  need  not 
be  excluded ;  and  if  either  these  or  the  former  are  cultiyated,  the  great  ob- 
ject, to  present  something  to  refine  and  inform  the  taste,  will  be,  in  some  de- 
gree, accomplished. 

If  proper  inclosed  nlay-grounds  are  provided,  the  master  may  o(\en  be  pres- 
ent at  the  sports,  ana  thus  become  acquainted  with  the  character,  of  his  pu- 
pils. If  children  are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  highway  for  their  amusements, 
we  ought  not  to  wonder  that  they  should  be  contaminated  by  the  vices,  brawl- 
ings,  and  profanities,  which  belonj  to  frequenters  of  highways. 

Size. — The  room  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  allow  every  pupil,  1.  to  sit 
comfortably  at  his  desk ;  2.  to  liBave  it  without  disturbing  any  one  else  ;  3.  to 
see  explanations  on  his  lessons,  and  to  recite  without  being  incommoded  or 
incommoding  others ;  4.  to  breathe  a  wholesome  atmosphere. 

If  the  first  three  objects  are  fully  provided  for,  the  spaice  on  the  floor  will  be 
sufficient.  But  to  secure  the  advantage  of  an  adequate  supply  of  air,  the  room 
must  be  not  less  than  10,  and,  if  possible,  12  or  14,  feet  high. 

Arrangement. — For  the  accommodation  of  56  scholars,  so  as  to  give  ample 
room  for  moving,  for  recitations,  and  for  air,  the  dimensions  of  the  house 
should  be  38  feet  by  25,  and  10  feet  in  height  within.  This  will  allow  an  en- 
try of  14  feet  by  7^,  lighted  by  a  window,  to  be  furnished  with  wooden  pegs 
for  the  accommodation  of  clothes ;  a  wood-room,  10  feet  by  7  J,  to  serve  also 
as  an  entnr  for  ^rls  at  recess,  or  as  a  recitation  room ;  a  spsice  behind  the 
desks  8  feet  wide,  for  fireplace,  passage,  and  recitations,  with  permanent 
seats  against  the  wall  10  or  11  inches  wide  ;  a  platform,  7  feet  wide,  for  the 
teacher,  with  the  library,  blackboards,  globes,  and  other  apparatus  for  teach- 
ing ;  the  remaining  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  desks  and  scats  of  the  schol  • 
ars.  For  every  additional  8  scholars  the  room  may  be  lengthened  2}  feet. 
The  desks  and  seats  for  scholars  should  be  of  different  dimensions.  A  desk 
for  two  may  be  3i  or  4  feet  long.  If  the  younger  children  are  placed  nearest 
the  master^s  desK,  the  desks  in  the  front  range  may  be  13  inches  wide,  the 
two  next  14,  the  two  next  15,  and  the  two  most  remote  1(5,  with  the-  height, 
respectively,  of  24,  25,  26,  and  27  inches.  The  seats  should  vary  in  like 
manner.  Those  in  the  front  range  should  be  10  inches  wide,  in  the  two  next 
lOL  in  the  two  next  11,  in  the  two  last  11|  or  12  ;  and  13  J,  14,  15,  and  16 
incnes,  respectively,  high.    All  edges  and  corners  are  to  be  carefully  rounded. 

I^  is  very  desirable  that  the  north  end  of  the  school-house  be  occupied  by 
the  master  s  desk  ;  that  this  end  be  a  dead  wall ;  that  the  front  be  towards 
the  soutL ;  and  that  the  desks  be  so  placed  that  the  pupils,  as  they  sit  at  them, 
shall  look  towards  the  north.  The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are,  1. 
that  the  scholars  will  obtain  more  correct  ideas  upon  the  elements  of  geo- 
graphy, as  all  maps  suppose  the  reader  to  be  looking  northward  ;  2.  the 
north  wall,  having  no  windows,  will  exclude  the  severest  cold  of  winter ; 
3.  the  scholars  will,  in  this  case,  look  towards  a  dead  wall,  and  thus  avoid 
the  great  evil  of  facing  a  glare  of  light ;  or,  if  a  window  or  two  be  allowed  in 
the  north  wall,  the  light  coming  from  that  quarter  is  less  vivid,  and,  therefore, 
less  dangerous,  than  that  which  comes  from  any  other ;  4.  the  door,  being 
on  the  south,  will  open  towards  the  winds  which  prevail  in  summer,  and  from 
the  cold  winds  of  winter. 

If,  from  necessity,  the  house  must  front  northward,  the  master^s  desk 
should  be  still  in  the  north  end  of  the  room,  and  the  scholars,  when  seated, 
lottk  in  that  direction. 

The  end  of  the  room  occupied  by  the  master  should  be  fitted  with  sheliies 
for  a  library  and  for  philosophical  apparatus  and  collections  of  natural  curios 
itics,  such  as  rocks,  minenils,  i^ants,  and  shells,  for  globes  and  for  black- 
boards. The  books,  apparatus,  and  collections  should  be  concealed  and  pro- 
tected by  doors,  which  may  be  made  perfectly  plain  and  without  panels,  so  as 
to  be  painted  black  and  serve  as  blackboards.  They  may  be  conveniently 
divided  by  pilasters  into  three  portions,  the  middle  one  for  books,  the  others 
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■ppumliUMdMUMitiona.    OaoMoftlwiiaMtensMTbathadodl;  « 

KK  oUier  »  buometer  tnd  thermoiMUr ;  on  ahelfea  in  tha  eoraen,  tfaa 
llobM,  mnd  OTer  tha  libm?  in  the  eentN,  the  uaij  oud.  Ona  of  tho  ]«lu> 
ten  a^J  (brn)  pan  of  the  TCntiluing  tube.     The  muter'a  pUtform  may  it 


lajwd  eight  inchet.  For  »ll  these  purpoeea,  tbe 
ofMholara'  desk*,  shuold  be  not  leu 
than  seven  or  eiifat  feet  wide ;  ten 
or  twelve  woule  be  much  betlei. 
Tlie  sides  *nd  front  of  this  space 
hould  be  furnished  with  seits  ten 

S'  elsTsn  inches  wide,  for  recitition. 
y  means  of  a  large  movable  bl»ck- 
board,  this  space  may  be,  in  case  of 
need,  converted  inio  two,  so  that 
lU'U  classes  may 


In  a 


ended  ti 


date  more  than  64  pupils,  ^ere 
ought  also  to  be  a  apace  for  recita- 
tion in  the  south  end  of  the  room, 
•eparable  by  movable  bUckboarda 
into  two. 

The  entry  should  be  l^hted  by  a 
window,  and  be  furnished  with 
wooden  or  iron  pins  for  tbe  accorn- 
modalion  of  hats,  bonnets,  and 
oloaksi  and  there  should  be  a  wood- 
closet  large  enough  to  contain  two 
or  three  cords  of  wood,  which  may, 
if  it  is  preferred,  be  used  as  a  lecita- 


'TbIjIs  Blukboud. 


By  makins  the  ceiling  of  the  entry  and  wood-closet  only  scTea  feel  higt 
two  cnnimodious  rooms  for  recitation  may  be  formed  above  tbem,  li^tej 
from  Ilie  window  over  the  front  door,  and  accessible  by  itaiia  from  witluD  tlw 

school-room. 

Wanning. — In     a     suitable    position,  r  » 

poiuied  out  in  the  plates,  near  the  door, 
let  a  common  brick  fireplace  be  built.  Let 
this  be  inclosed,  on  the  bank  and  on  each 
side,  by  a  casing  of  brick,  leaving,  be- 
tween the  fireplace  and  the  casing,  a  space 
of  four  or  five  inches,  which  will  be  heat- 
ed through  the  back  and  >ambs.  Inlothis 
apace  let  the  air  be  admitted  from  beneath 
by  a  box  Q4  inches  wide  and  fl  or  9  deep, 
leading  from  the  external  atmosphere  by 
an  opening  beneath  the  front  door,  or  at 
•ome  other  convenient  place.  The  brick 
casing  should  be  continued  up  as  high  as 
six  or  eight  inches  above  the  top  of  the 
fireplace,  where  it  may  open  into  the  room 
by  lateral  orifices,  'to  be  commanded  by 
iron  doors,  through  which  the  heated  air 
will  enter  the  room.    If  these  are  lower, 

part  of  the  warm  air  will  find  its  way  into  F!»j_ 

the  fireplace.    The  brick  chimney  should  '"rspisos. 

[ion.    t.  Brick  walls,  4  inebn  lUcL 

.  fmiuoDiy.  /  AitboifMsniqilTaffnik 

te  floor  to  the  front  door.    r.  Openinp  oa  (ha  lidaa  of  tb>  fire- 

lopan  iniolhe  room.    A.  Front  of  tha  Gnplaea  and  manlalpHec 

lei  Jiunetcr.    j.  Spus  between  ths  firephca  snd  mil.    k.  Fir 


m  wiiL    L  Ruar. 
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rise  at  leaat  two  or  three  feet  above  the  hollow  back,  and  may  be  sannoiknled 
by  a  fiat  iron,  soap-stone,  or  brick  top,  with  an  opening  for  a  smoke-pipSt 
which  may  be  thence  conducted  to  any  part  of  the  room.  The  smoke-pipe 
should  rise  a  foot,  then  pass  to  one  side,  and  then  over  a  passase,  to  the  oppo- 
site extremity  of  the  room,  where  it  should  ascend  perpendicularly,  and  issue 
above  the  roof.  The  fireplace  should  be  provided  with  iron  doors,  by  which 
it  may  be  completely  closed. 

The  advantages  of  this  double  fireplace  are,  1.  the  fire,  being  made  against 
brick,  imparts  to  the  air  of  the  apartment  none  of  the  deleterious  qualities 
which  are  produced  by  a  common  iron  stove,  but  gives  the  pleasant  heat  of  an 
open  fireplace ;  2.  none  of  the  heat  of  the  fuel  wul  be  lost,  as  the  smoke-pipe 
may  be  extended  far  enough  to  communicate  nearly  all  the  heat  contain^  m 
the  smoke ;  3.  the  current  of  air  heated  within  the  hollow  back,  and  constant- 
ly pouring  into  the  room,  will  diffuse  an  equable  heat  throughout  every  part : 
4.  the  pressure  of  the  air  of  the  room  will  be  constantly  outward,  little  cold 
will  enter  by  cracks  and  windows,  and  the  fireplace  will  have  no  tendency  to 
smoke ;  5.  by  means  of  the  iron  doors,  the  fire  may  be  completely  controlled, 
increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure,  with  the  advantages  of  an  air-tight  stove. 
For  that  purpose,  there  must  be  a  valve  or  slide  near  the  bottom  of  one  of  the 
doors. 

If,  instead  of  this  fireplace,  a  common  stove  be  adopted,  it  should  be  placed 
above  the  air-passage,  which  may  be  commanded  by  a  valve  or  register  in  the 
floor,  so  as  to  admit  or  exclude  air. 

Ventilation. — A  room  warmed  by  such  a  fireplace  as  that  just  described^ 
may  be  easily  ventilated.  If  a  current  of  air  is  constantly  pouring  in,  a  cur- 
rent of  the  same  size  will  rush  out  wherever  it  can  find  an  outlet,  and  with  it 
will  carry  the  impurities  wherewith  the  air  of.  an  occupied  room  is  ahvaye 
charged.  For  the  first  part  of  the  morning,  the  open  fireplace  may  suffice. 
But  this,  tliough  a  very  effectual,  is  not  an  economical  ventilator  ;  and  whe» 
the  issue  through  this  is  closed, 
some  other  must  be  provided.  The 
most  efi^ective  ventilator  for  throw- 
ing out  foul  air,  is  one  opening  into 
a  tube  which  incloses  the  smoke- 
flue  at  the  point  where  it  passes 
through  the  roof  Warm  air  natu- 
rally rises.  If  a  portion  of  the 
smoke-fiue  be  inclosed  by  a  tin  tube, 
it  will  warm  the  air  within  this  tube, 
and  give  it  a  tendency  to  rise.  If, 
then,  a  wooden  tube,  opening  near 
the  floor,  be  made  to  communicate, 
by  its  upper  extremity,  with  the  tin 
tube,  an  upward  current  will  take 
place  in  it,  which  loill  always  act 
whenever  the  smoke-flue  is  warm. 

It  is  better,  but  not  absolutely  es- 
sential, that  the  opening  into  the  tScale  8  (feet  to  in  toch.J 
wooden  lube  be  nearthe  floor.    The                    Ventilating  Apparatus, 
carbonic  acid  thrown  out  by  the      A.  Air  box,  1  foot  square,  or  24  inches  bf  9^ 
lungs  rises,  with  the  warm  breath,  fo^ered  by  the  pilaster,  and  opening  at  the  floos, 
and  the  perspirable  matter  from  the  Vi}^^  Ijwe  of  the  pilaster.    B.  Round  iron  tubs 
aVin     n/ith  tl.o  tMT»r^    i^^i^iM^  «-     ^5»  inchcs  in  diameter,  being  a  contmuatioo  ol 
Jw^l  'tn^lo  t.^  Jfk    '  »"^«*"\^^  the  air  box,  through  the  center  of  which  passs. 
por,  to  the  top  of  the  room.     There  c.  The  smoke  flue,  8  inches  in  diameter.    D 
both  soon  cool,  and  sink  towards  Caps  to  keep  oat  the  rain, 
the  floor  ;  and  both  carbonic  air  and 

the  vapor  bearing  the  perspirable  matter  are  pretty  rapidly  and  equally  dif- 
fused through  every  part  of  the  room. 

8eats  and  Desks.^lnsiead  of  a  seat  and  desk  for  each  pupfl.  Mr.  Emer- 
son recommends  that  two  seats  should  be  contiguous.  In  his  drawings,  the 
desk  is  perfectly  level  like  a  table,  and  the  back  to  the  seat  is  perpendicular. 
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Planb  of  Scbool-bouses  recommended  by  Practical  Educators, 

OR   RECENTLY   ErECTED. 

Under  this  head  will  be  found  plans  and  descriptions  of  a  few 
of  the  best  school  houses,  which  have  been  recently  erected  in 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  for  schools  of  different  grades,  from 
designs  or  directions  furnished  by  the  author  of  this  treatise.  They 
are  not  presented  as  faultless  specimens  of  school  architecture,  but 
as  embracing,  each,  some  points  of  excellence,  either  in  style,  con- 
struction, or  arrangement.  Although  the  author,  particularly  as 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  for  Rhode  Island,  was  consulted 
in  almost  every  Instance  by  the  local  building  committee,  and  was 
always  gratified  in  having  opportunities  to  furnish  plans,  or  make 
suggestions, — yet  he  was  seldom  able  to  persuade  the  committee  or 
the  carpenters  to  carry  out  his  plans  and  suggestions  thoroughly. 
Something  would  be  taken  from  the  height,  or  the  length,  or  the 
breadth  ; — some  objections  would  be  made  to  the  style  of  the  exte- 
rior or  the  arrangement  of  the  interior  ; — and  particularly  the  plans 
recommended  for  securing  warmth  and  ventilation  were  almost  in- 
variably modified,  and  are  in  many  instances  entirely  neglected. 
He  desires,  therefore,  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  details  of  any 
one  house  as  it  now  stands, — for,  being  thus  held  responsible,  he 
should  probably  receive  credit  for  improvements  which  others  are  as 
much  entitled  to  as  himself,  and  should  in  more  instances  be  held 
accountable  for  errors  of  taste,  and  deficiencies  in  internal  arrange- 
ments, against  which  he  protested  with  those  having  charge  of  the 
construction.  He  wishes  the  reader  to  bring  all  the  plans  published 
in  this  volume,  no  matter  by  whom  recommended,  or  where  erected, 
to  the  test  of  the  principles  set  forth  on  pages  9,  1 0,  and  II.  If  in  any 
particular  they  fall  short  of  the  standard  therein  established,  so  far 
they  differ  from  the  designs  which  the  author  desires  to  see  followed 
in  houses  erected  under  his  own  eye.  But,  with  some  reservation, 
most  of  the  school-houses  recently  erected  in  Rhode  Island,  (and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  new  houses  in  Hartford,  described  in 
this  volume,)  can  be  pointed  to  as  embracing  many  improvements  in 
school  architecture.  Although  the  last  state  in  New  England  to 
enter  on  the  work  of  establishing  a  system  of  common  schools,  it  is 
believed,  she  has  now  a  system  in  operation  not  inferior  in  efficiency 
to  any  of  her  sister  states.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Rhode  Island  can 
now  boast  of  more  good  school-houses,  and  fewer  poor  ones,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  number,  than  any  other  State — more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  having  been  voluntarily  voted  for 
this  purpose  in  less  than  three  years,  by  schdol  districts,  not  includ- 
ing the  city  of  Providence. 

To  Thomas  A.  Teft,  Esq.,  Architect,  of  Providence,  much  credit 
is  due  for  the  taste  which  he  has  displayed  in  the  designs  furnished 
by  him,  and  for  the  elevations  which  he  drew  for  plans  furnished  or 
suggested  by  the  Commissioner.  He  should,  not,  however,  be  heki 
responsible  for  the  altemtions  made  in  his  plans  by  the  committees 
and  carpenters  having  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  building. 
With  ail  their  imperfections  of  execuUon,  Mx.  "Ye-lN^^  ^^w^  ^\si 
among  the  best  specimens  of  School  AtcYixlecVut^. 
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Plak  jam  DssoBiraoK  of  ScaooirHousB  in  WsnsoK,  Or. 


The  bnildhiK  I 


playg. 


for  boys  and  giris.  The  wsjla  aie  ot  brick,  and  ire  hollow,  so  ai  to  an9 
expense  in  securing  the  antaea  or  pilasicrs,  uid  to  preTcnt  dampnaM. 
This  building  is  33  ft.  6  ioches  loag,  -21  it.  6  inches  wide,  nod  IB  ft.  • 
inches  bigh  from  ihe  ground  to  the  eaves,  including  9  St.  hue  oc  uod^ 
pinning. 

The  entries  A  A,  one  for  bo]^  and  tha  other  for  girls,  are  in  the  rear  «f 
the  building,  through  (he  woodshed,  which,  with  the  jaid,  ia  also  divided  bv 
a  partitioD,  Each  entry  is  7  n.  3  inches,  by  9  fl.  3  inches,  and  is  sappliM 
witb  a  scraper  sod  mat  for  the  feet,  and  shelves  and  hooks  fot  outer  |ar< 

The  school-room  is  31  ft.  5  inches  long,  by  19  ft.  i  inches  wide,  and  IS 
ft.  6  inches  high  in  the  clear,  allowing  an  area  of  473  (I.  including  the  t«- 
cess  for  the  teacher's  {dalform,  and  an  allowance  of  900  oubie  feet  of  air  W 
a  school  of  36. 

The  teacher's  platform  B,  is  5  ft.  S  inches  wide,  br  0  fl.  deep,  indodiif 
S  it.  of  recess,  and  9  inches  hieh.  On  it  stands  a  table,  the  legs  of  whieE 
are  set  into  the  floor,  so  as  to  be  firm,  and  at  the  same  time  nuT^e,  im 
rsse  the  platform  is  needed  for  declamation,  or  other  einroiae*  of  dw 
Bcbotars.  Back  of  (he  teacher  is  a  range  of  ehelvee  b,  already  mppUad  '•ilk  a 
library  of  near  400  Tolumes,  and  a  globe,  outline  nuiM,  and  otber  ap|)~'~ 


On  the  (op  of  the  case  U  a  clock.  A  blackboard  C  a  t^  4,  is  suncadsd 
ID  veights,  and  steadied  by  a  gnwre  on  each  end,  so  «a  to  admit  of  haw 
nited  and  lowered  by  Uie  teacher,  directly  m  froot  of  the  book  ease,  and  ■ 


hll  view  of  the  whole  schooL    At  the  baltoa  (J  the  blackfaoard  w  a  tnqih  ll 
— -—  .i^g  f^g^  ao,}  t^  spoDge,  w  soft  cloth. 
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TIm  pasMges  I)  D,  are  2  ft  wide,  and  extend  round  the  room ;  E  E  ore 
16  inches,  and  allow  of  eosr  access  to  the  seatii  and  desHu  on  either  hand. 
F  is  6  ft  8  inches,  and  in  the  center  stands  an  open  stove  G,  the  pipe  of 
which  goes  into  one  of  the  flues,  a.  The  temperature  is  regulated  by  a  ther- 
mometer. 

Each  pupil  is  provided  with  a  desk  G,  and  seat  H,  the  front  of  the  former, 
coostitutmg  the  back  or  support  of  the  latter,  which  slopes  2^  inches  in  16w 
Hie  seat  also  inclines  a  little  from  the 
#dge.        The    seats    vary    in    height. 


'ilK 


from    9|    inches   to   17,    the   youngest         IHJlI Q  rf 

children   occupying   those   nearest   the 

nbtform.  Tlie  desks  are  2  ft  long  by  18  inches  wide,  with  a  shelf  beneath 
for  books,  and  a  groove  on  the  back  side  6,  (Fig.  4)  to  receive  a  slate,  with 
which  each  desk  is  furnished  by  the  district  The  upper  surface  of  the 
desk,  except  8  inches  of  the  most  distant  portion,  slopes  1  inch  in  a  foot, 
and  the  edge  is  in  Uie  same  perpendicular  line  with  the  front  of  the  seat 
The  level  portion  of  the  desk  has  a  groove  running  along  the  line  of  the 

a 


I 

e 

Top  of  Desk. 


SeetioB  of  Seat  and  Desk. 


-dope  a,  (Fig.  4)  so  as  to  prevent  pencils  and  pens  from  rolling  off,  and  an 
opening  e,  (Fig  8)  to  receive  an  inkstand,  which  is  covered  by  a  metal- 
be  lid. 

The  windows,  I,  three  on  the  north  and  three  on  the  south  side,  contain 
each  40  panes  of  8  by  10  glass,  are  hung  (both  upper  and  lower  sash)  with 
weights  so  as  to  admit  of  being  raised  or  lowered  conveniently.    The  siUs 
mre  three  feet  from  the  floor.    Those  on  the  soath  aide  are  provided  with  our- 
fains  and  blinds. 

The  proper  ventilation  of  the  room  is  provided  for  by  the  lowering  of  the 
iipper  sash,  and  by  openings  14  inches  by  18,  at  the  floor  and  ceirm(r,into  a  flue, 
(Fi^.  2.)  a,  which  leads  into  the  open  air.  These  openings  can  be  enlarged, 
diminished,  or  entirely  closed  by  a  shutter  controlled  by  n  cord. 


Itie  new  BchooI-hooM  in  MMdow  IX*triet,  In  the  town  of  BtoooiSetd,  tar  Vm 
tioa,  Dcalnen.  mode  of  Beating,  wummg,  mnd  TtotOltion,  b  k  good  tpeaattn  tf  t 
cheap,  cwnrenienl.and  attracure  edifice  (br  a  mnitl  oonntr;  diMriet.  It  ia  bniltif 
brick,  and  the  coat,  cialiiding  the  land,  and  iacliiding  feneea,  appendage*,  and  tw- 
nitnre,  wai  about  $500.  The  atyle  and  arrangenient  of  the  aeala  and  deoka  «• 
iadi«alediai1gL3and4.  The  bultdinf;  ii  30  feci  by  SO.  The  diitrict  n  indebttd 
mwDly  to  lion.  Fnooia  Gillette  for  Iw  zeal  wd  determinatim  in  getting  np  tka 
plan,  and  iiiperiatciidmg  the  work. 

TheroomishGBled  bj  MUl'i  VnUHaliiig SdUml SUme,  deOgaed  both  ^r  wooi 
and  hard  coal.  Fresh  air  ia  Introduced  irom  ontside  of  the  building  bjr  a  flne 
beneath  the  Door,  and  Is  wanned  bj  passing  along  the  heated  siulhceB  of  thi 
"-■'B  as  indicated  In  the  following  section. 


A.   A    chamber,     for     coal   «r 


A  rcTolring  gi31e  with  a  caa 

motion,  by  which   the  aihea 

are  easiljr  detached  aitd  ma^ 

drop  into  the  ash-pil  bn- 


aionnd  iha  iIots,  and  dK» 
lates  in  the  dlKctka  iaA 
cated  by  the  ainnra. 
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The  smoke-pipe  i^  carrie4,  in  the  Dsnal  way,  high  enough  to  nreyent  any 
Injarious  radiation  of  heat  upon  the  heads  of  the  pupils  below,  to  the  centre  of 
the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  where,  after  passing  through  the  ceiling,  it  enten 
the  Tentilating  flue,  which,  commencing  at  the  floor,  is  carried  up  through  the 
attic  and  out  above  the  root,  as  shown  in  Figures  3  and  4.  The  heat  of  th« 
smokp-pipe  produces  a  lively  upward  current  of  the  air  in  the  up{>er  portion 
of  the  ventilating  flue,  sufficient  to  draw  ofi*  the  lower  stratum  of  air  near  the 
floor,  and  at  the  same  time  draw  down,  and  difiuse  equally  through  the  room, 
the  frexh  air  which  is  introduced  and  warmed  by  the  stove  at  the  opposite  end. 


r. 


-rrr^^HT 


1 


A — Front  entrance. 

B — Girls'  Entrance  and  lobby. 

C — Boys'       do.         do. 

D — Teachers'  platform. 

£ — Seat  and  desk,  for  the  pupils. 

S — Mott's  ventilating  school  stove. 

V — Flue  for  ventilation. 


F — Seats  for  classes  at  recitation. 

d — Teacher's  desk. 

e — Library  of  reference  in  front  of 
teacher's  desk. 

c — Closets  for  school  library  and  ap- 
paratus. 
I  f— Fence  dividing  back  yard. 


scBooi  ABcomorou 


Plas  or  DnTRicT  Sosool-Houbb  nt  BAoaiHoroir,  R.  L 


The  shore  cut  represents  in  perspecltTe  the  new  school-house  in  DisUfct  Idk 
S,  in  ibe  town  of  Bairinglon,  Khuile  Island— the  most  atuactive,  convcDtCBI, 
and  complete  structure  of  the  kind  in  any  agricultural  disuiet  in  the  Suie— n^ 
it  19  believed,  in  New  England. 

The  bouse  stands  back  from  the  bighwaf  in  a  lot,  of  an  acre  in  eileni,  u4 
commands  an  extensive  view  up  and  down  Narraganset  Baf ,  and  of  the  rick 
cultivated  fields  for  miles  iu  every  other  direction. 

The  building  is  40  feel  long  by  35  wide^nd  19  feel  high  in  the  clear,  i>i 
is  built  after  working  plans  drawn  by  Mr.  Teft,  of  Providence. 

The  school-room  is  calculated  to  accommodate  fi4  pupils,  with  seats  lad 
deska  each  for  two  pupils,  similar  to  the  foloving  cot,  and  arranged  ai  in 
Figu[«3. 

The  end-piece,  or  supports,  both  of  the  desk  and  seat,  are  of  casl-iron,  aod 
the  wood-work  is  attached  by  screws.  They  are  made  of  eight  sixes,  girincft 
■eat  from  ten  inches  to  seventeen,  and  a  desk  at  the  edge  next  to  the  schoMi 
'' '0  twenty-six  inches  from  the  floor. 


Each  pupil,  when  properly  seated,  can  KSI  bi»  fiMt  on  IL .     _. 

muscle  of  the  thigh  pressing  hard  upon  the  front  edge  of  the  icM,  and  with  a 
iiapport  foi  the  muscles  ot  &e^iB.di- 
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The  yards  and  entrance  for  the  boys  and  girls  are  entirely  separate,  and  each 
la  appropriately  fitted  up  with  scraper,  mats,  broom,  water-pails,  sink,  hooks 
and  shelves. 


A — Front  entrance. 

B — Girls'  entrance  and  lobby,  fitted  up  with  mats,  scrapers,  hooks,  shelves. 

C — Boys*  entrance. 

D — Teacher's  platform. 

S — Boston  Ventilating  Stove. 

V — Flue  for  ventilation  surmounted,  by  Emerson's  Ejector. 

L — Cases  for  library. 

E — Closets  for  apparatus,  dec. 

The  school  is  well  supplied  with  blackboards,  maps,  globes,  and  diagrams, 
and  such  other  instrumentalities  as  are  necessary  and  useful  in  the  studies 
usually  taught  in  a  district  school. 

There  is  abundance  of  unoccupied  space  around  the  sides  of  the  room  and 
between  the  ranges  of  desks  io  allow  of  the  free  movements  of  the  teacher  and 
of  the  pupils,  in  passing  to  and  from  their  seats. 

There  is  also  a  district  library  of  about  600  volumes,  containing  a  large 
number  of  books  of  reference,  such  as  Dictionaries^  Encyclopedia,  and  a  va- 
riety of  the  best  text  books  in  the  several  smdies  of  the  school,  to  enable  the 
teacher  to  extend  his  knowledge,  and  illustrate  his  recitations  by  additional 
information. 

There  are  about  one  hundred  volumes  selected  with  reference  to  the  youngest 
class  of  children,  and  about  400  volumes  in  the  different  departments  of  useful 
knowledge,  calculated  for  circulation  among  the  older  pupils,  in  the  families 
of  the  district  generally. 

The  maps,  apparatus  and  library  were  purchased  by  the  Commissioner  ot 
Public  Scnools  at  an  expense  of  S'250,  which  was  contributed  by  five  or  six 
individuals.    The  building,  furniture  and  land,  cost  about  $1200l 

The  school-room  is  warmed  and  ventilated  under  the  direction  of  Mr. Gard- 
ner Chilson,  Boston,  by  one  of  the  Boiton  VentUaUne  Stoves^  and  by  a  flue 
constructed  similar  to  those  recently  introduced  into  the  Boston  Public  School 
houses  by  Dr.  Henry  G.  Clark,  and  surmounted  by  Emerson's  Ejector. 

A  cut  and  description  of  this  stove,  and  of  MoWs  VentikUing  State  for  burn- 
ing wood  as  well  as  coal,  is  given  on  the  next  page. 

The  flue  for  ventilation  is  carried  up  in  the  partition  wallj  and  is  coDStrneteci 
of  well  seasoned  boards,  planed  smooth  on  the  inside. 
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Plans  of  School-houses  recently  erected  in  New 

Hampshire. 

The  following  plans,  and  the  descriptions  of  the  same,  are  taken,  by 
permission,  from  the  ^^TJiird  Armtud  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Com' 
mon  Schools  (Hon.  R.  S.  Rust,)  to  the  Legislature  of  New.HampMre^ 
January^  1849." 

Plan  of  District  School-house  in  Dublin,  N.  H. 

The  building  is  42  by  32  feet  on  the  ground,  and  11  feet  high  in  the  clear. 
The  school-room  of  29  by  35  feet  inside,  and  is  furnished  with  64  seats  (I,I,I,> 
and  as  many  desks  (H,H|H.)  The  desks  are  made  of  birch  board,  and  painted 
^en,  each  2  feet  long  and  from  10  to  18  inches  wide,  and  are  all  numbered. 
The  supports  at  the  end  of  the  desks  are  framed  down  through  the  floor  into 
the  sleepers,  or  joints  under  the  floor.  The  seats  are  in  the  form  of  woodea 
chair  bottoms,  and  are  16  inches  down  to  10  in  height,  and  are  placed  at  the 
lefl  hand  of  the  writing  desk,  so  as  to  make  it  convenient  for  the  scholar  in 
writing,  and  give  him  space  to  stand  within  the  line  of  his  de:sk.  The  outside 
aisles  are  18  inches,  the  center  24  inches,  and  the  outer  16  inches  wide.  There 
are  movable  seats  (N,NJ  in  front,  and  on  either  side  of  the  teacher,  for  recita- 
tion. The  entrances  (G,G,),  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  are  fitted  up  for 
hats,  bonnets,  Ace,  and  can  be  used  for  recitation  rooms.  Back  of  the  teacner's 
platform  (A,)  is  a  small  room  for  a  library,  apparatus,  and  the  use  of  the 
teacher.  The  room  is  heated  by  one  of  the  Worcester  Common  School 
Stoves,  which  cost  about  $18.  By  means  of  a  flue  under  the  floor,  the  air  is 
introduced  beneath  the  stove,  and  circulates  through  heated  tubes  before  it  is 
admitted  into  the  room,  on  the  principle  of  a  furnace. 

The  ventilation  of  the  room  is  partially  secured  by  openings  into  the  attie, 
and  hence  into  the  open  air. 


BCaoOL-BOnSEfl  IN  NEW  BAMPSHIU.  ggf 

Plan  or  District  School-house  in  Greenland,  N.  H. 
The  building  is  60  feet  long  by  30  feel  wide,  and  13  feet  bigh  in  (be  elear. 
It  is  built  of  brick.  Alirge  entry  (E),  ispartitioned  off  from  the  »chooI-rooiB, 
sod  fitted  op  not  ool;  to  receire  the  hats,  bonnets,  Sec,  ot  (he  pupils,  but  (o 
acconnnodaie  alJ  the  pupils  in  rain;  weathei  dtiriiig  recess  as  well  as  those 
who  reside  at  a  (Jstacce,  when  they  arrive  at  (he  school-honse  beri>re  the 
school-room  U  opeced,  and  those  who  maj  be  obliged  to  stay  during  recest. 
The  entry  and  the  school-room  Is  heated  by  a  larte  stove  (8)  placed  in  Iha 
partition.  The  teacher's  platfonn  (P)  is  placed  at  (he  end  of  (he  school-roum, 
atid  is  rai!<eil  one  step  above  the  floor.  Back  of  the  teacher,  alone  the  wall, 
are  cases  (B)  for  apparatus,  and  a  well-selected  library  orSOO  rols.  There 
are  48  separate  desKs  oC  different  heights,  framed  on  posts  permanently  fixed 
(o  the  timbers  of  the  floor,  and  fitted  vith  seals  of  cDrrespondiDg  heights  set  in 
cast  iron  frames  secured  to  the  fioor;  both  seats  and  desks  are  stained  and 
*arDlsbed. 


J^ 


Pi.ii(  OP  ScHOOL-Houix  AT  WisHinaToii  ViLUQS  nt  CovnnxT,  B.  I 

The  bllowlDg  CUE  prescQls  the  gronnd  plan  of  the  new  ichool-hoase  hi  ib« 
Tillage  of  WashJDglon,  in  the  toan  of  Coven tiy,  R.  I.  The  locatioa  isontbi 
high  grODDd  in  the  rear  of  the  Tillage,  and  cominaiids  an  eziensiTe  proipeci  in 
every  direction.  The  site  and  vara,  occapyiDg  ""-^  ■<="■  '*"  given  to  ine  di»- 
irict  bv  Oovernor  Whipple.  The  whole  strnctare,  vilhout  and  wiihin,  is  aa 
>  the  village,  and  ranki  amoDg  the  beat  achoal-hoaaes  in  Rhode 


B-Giri'i 

C— Primary  school- 

D— Secondary,  or  Grammar  Depan- 

E;— Teacher's  plaiform. 


F— Desks  for  two,  with 
G— Cbaits  snpported  oi 
H— Register  for  hot  air. 
R— E'lDe  for  venlilalioD,  TiEhiD  vhich 
Is  carried  np  the  smoke-pjpe. 


Q  be  thrown  into  one,  for  any  general  exercise  ig 
the  two  schools,  by  sliding  doors. 

The  two  rooma  are  Qniionnly  healed  by  a  fbmace  in  the  basemenL 

There  is  a  well,  sink,  basin,  mats,  scrapers,  bell,  and  all  Ihe  necessary  ilidmi 
and  appendages  of  a  school-house  of  the  fim  class. 

The  cost  of  the  building  and  foruilnrc  wasS3,300. 

The  district  possesses  a  library  of  upwards  of  four  hundred  Tolotnei,  the  CMI 
of  which  was  raised  by  sabscripuon  in  the  District. 


Autn  Nmuiu. 


Dnrruor  bchool-hodsb  m 


Thia  houiv  waa  erected  afler  deaigna  bj  Mr  Teft,  oT  Pnnriilence. 


■tands  back  rrom  the  hii 


«  of  arrangement, 
t  «urpaHwd  hj  tmy  similar 
tureinNewEogland.  It  u 
26  feet  by  51,  and  13  feet  high  in 
tlie  clear,  with  ttro  departments 
oil  the  eame  floor.  ^ 


A,  Boys'  entrr,  6  feelb;  10. 

B,  Giirls'  ditto. 

C,  Frimary  depBitmeiil,  SO  feet  br 
SS,  wjtb  desks  and  seat*  aiiachea 
Ibr  10  pupils. 

D,  Secondary,  or  Gfammar  depart- 
meni,  S&  feet  b^  S5,  viib  desks 
and  chairs  for  b4  pupils;  let  p. 


•i  V,  Fines  for  veolilation. 

«,  Closets  for  dinner  pails  of  those 

who  come  from  a  dlatanc 
M,  Sink. 


The  smoke  pipe  is  carried  a 
fveen  the  venLilatine  Saes,  an 
lop  of  the  chimney  is  Bniahed  mi 
■eeommodate  the  belL 


elevated  site,  m  the  roidst  of  • 


rUBUC  HIGB  BCBOOL-SOUHB. 


PoBLic  School-House  in  Wasken,  R,  L 


The  above  cut  exhibita  a  front  view  or  the  Public  SchooI-houM 
erected  in  ihe  village  of  Warren,  al  the  expense  of  the  town,  in 

1847-48,  after  drawings  made  by  Mr.  Teft.W  Providence,  under  the 
directions  of  a  committee  of  the  town,  who  consulted  with  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Schools,  and  visited  Providence,  Boston,  Salem, 
Newburyport  and  other  places,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  latest  im- 
provcmenis  in  school  architecture,  before  deciding  on  the  details  of 
the  plan. 


Crou-nd  plan,  (Fig.  9,)  escb  substantially  inclosed,  and  planted  wiih  trees  u 
ehnibbeiy. 

The  dimensions  of  the  building  are  63  feet  bj  44  on  the  ground.  It  is  built  cf 
brick  in  the  most  workmantibe  manner. 

Most  of  the  details  of  coDstroction,  and  of  the  arrangement  in  the  interior,  atv 
similar  to  lho$e  described  on  page  SI 4. 

Each  room  is  veniilaied  by  openings  coniralled  by  registers,  both  at  ibe  Snot 
and  the  ceiling,  into  four  flues  carried  up  in  the  Wall,  and  by  a  lai^e  flue  cob- 
stnicled  of  thoroughly  seasoned  boards,  smooth  on  the  inside,  in  the  paniiitn 
wall  (Pig.  3, 1.)  ^ 

The  whole  building  Is  unifonnly  wanned  by  two  of  Culver's  furnaces  placed 
in  the  cellar. 

Every  means  of  cleanliness  are  provided,  snch  as  scrapers,  mau,  sink  wiik 
pDmp,  wash  basin,  towels,  hooks  for  ouier  earmeots,  umbrella  stands,  A:c. 

The  lops  of  Ihe  desks  are  covered  with  cloih,  and  the  aisles  are  to  be  cbeatily 
carpeteii,  so  as  to  diminisb,  iC  nol  entirely  prevent,  ihe  noise  which  the  monsg 
of  slates  and  books,  and  ilie  paaaina  wi  ani  Ito,  (it'^««i  ^  «.  «ctuxil-ioom. 


FDBLIC  m«H  BCHOOL-HOCBB  (N  WAKUH. 
Fl(.  S  —mar  Flmk. 


A — Front  enlrance. 
B — Girls'  entrance,  with  mais,  scra- 
pers, books  for  clothes,  a  siak,  pump, 


&c. 


— Boys'  entrance  do. 
R — Reciiaiic3    rooms,  eoimecied  by 

sliding  doors. 
B,  P— Platfonn  for  recitation,  with  a 

blackboard  in  the  rear. 
T— Teacher's  platfonn. 
S— Seats  and  desks ;  see  page  305. 

Fif.*.-8m 


a— Libra  rf  and  apparatat. 

w — Windows,   with   iniide  Venetiaa 

blinds, 
c— Flues  for  ventilation  in  the  onter 

I— Flue  for  Teniilatlon,  lined  with 
smooth,  well  seasoned  boards. 

y— Bell-rope,  accessible  to  the  leachei 
by  an  opening  in  the  walL 

r— Hot  air  registers. 
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Plah  or  District  School-Room,  rbcommckded  bt  Da.  A.  D  Louii 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  following  plan  and  descriplion  are  copied  from  the  Ohio 
School  Journal,  Vol.  II.,  edited  hy  Dr.  Lord,  Superintendent  of  the 
Common  Schools  of  Columhus,  Ohio. 


" 


The  buildine  here  presented  should  be  36  by  36  feet  on  the  gToaiid,or,  at 
.east,  25  by  35  feet  inside.    The  plan  Is  drawn  on  a  scale  of  ten  feei  lo  the  indL 

A  C — Entries  8  feet  square,  one  for  each  sex. 

B— Library  and  apparatus  room,  8  by  9  fect,wliicii  may  be  used  for  a  lecita- 
tion  room  for  small  sized  classes. 

D— Teacher's  platform,  behind  which,  on  the  wall,  should  be  a  bUckboaid  12 
feet  long  bv  5  feet  wide. 

£  E  E  £>  Recitation  seats,  those  on  the  sides  placed  against  the  wail  those 
in  front  of  the  platform  having  backs  and  being  movable.  * 

F  P  F— Free  space,  at  least  two  feet  wide,  next  the  wall  on  three  sides  of  the 
room. 

Q— Desk,  for  two  pupils,  four  feet  long  by  18  inches  wide. 
H— Seat,    "    "       do         "     "    13     "         « 

,o^~Sf  "^^u*^^^^\^*^  ^®®'  ^^^  J  ^^^  aisles  on  either  side  of  this  should  befrai 
18  to  ^  mches  wide. 

The  area  on  either  side  and  in  front  of  the  Teacher's  platform,  is  intended 
for  reading  and  spelling  classes,  and  any  other  class  exercises  in  which  the 
pupils  stand ;  and  the  space  next  the  wall  may  be  used  to  arrange  ihe  greater 
part  of  the  school  as  one  class  in  any  general  exercises  requiring  it 

Four  windows  are  represented  on  each  side  of  the  house,  and  two  on  the  end 
opposite  the  TcacY\eT's  %xaxi(V.  TVit  door  to  the  Library-iDom  opens  from  one 
of  the  entries,  and  Ihe  room  Vs  \\^\»iVi  ^Nn^s^'vVniSssv  \&.\he  front  end  of  thf 
Loose. 


PLANS  FOR  EURAL  AND  VIJJJkGB  dCHOOL&  5Q3 

Plans  for  Rural  Towns  and  Villages,  recommended  by  tbs 

Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 

The  following  Plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Leach,  one  of  the  agents 
employed  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  Massachusetts  to  co-operate 
with  their  Secretary  in  visiting  schools  in  dilTerent  towns,  and  in  con- 
ferring with  school  officers  and  teachers  in  regard  to  the  construction 
and  condition  of  school-houses,  the  teaching  and  governing  of  the 
schools,  and  the  action  of  the  towns  in  relation  to  them. 

Mods  of  Vkntilation. 

By  your  particular  direction,  I  have  given  considerable  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  ventilation.  In  all  my  examination,  I  have  found  but  few  houses  well 
ventilated.  In  a  large  majority  of  cases,  there  are  no  means  of  ventilating  but  by 
opening  the  windows  and  doors.  And  where  attempts  have  been  made,  it  has 
been  but  imperfectly  accomplished.  The  ventilating  tubes  have  almost  invariably 
been  too  small.  As  the  result  of  my  invntigations,  I  would  make  the  following 
suggestions.  To  ventilate  a  room  properly  containing  fifty  persons,  the  ventilat- 
ing tube  should  not  be  less  than  fifteen  square  inches  inside.  The  tube  should  be 
made  of  very  thin  boards,  well  seasoned,  with  a  smooth  inside  surface,  and  it 
should  be  perfectly  tight.  It  should  be  wholly  within  the  room,  and  opposite  to 
the  register  or  stove.  There  should  be  an  opening  at  the  top  and  bottom.  The 
ventilating  tubes  should  bo  connected  in  the  attic,  and  conducted  through  the 
roof,  and  furnished  with  a  suitable  cap.  Another  method,  which  is  far  prefera- 
ble, is  as  follows :  The  smoke  pipes  may  be  conducted  into  a  cast  iron  pipe  rest- 
ing on  soap-stone  in  the  attic  floor,  instead  of  a  chimney  built  from  the  bottom  of 
the  cellar.  This  cast  iron  pipe  may  be  surrounded  by  a  brick  chimney  into  which 
the  ventilating  tubes  should  lead.  The  space  in  the  chimney  should  be  equal  to 
the  spaces  in  the  tubes,  after  making  suitable  allowance  for  the  pipe,  and  the  in- 
crease of  friction.  By  this  arrangement,  the  air  in  the  tubes  will  be  rarefied,  and 
a  rapid  current  of  air  produced.  All  attempts  to  ventilate  rooms  with  tubes  in 
the  wall,  or  of  less  size  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  square  inches  for  fifty  persons,  have, 
so  far  as  I  have  examined,  failed.  No  artificial  means  will  secure  good  ventilation 
when  the  temperature  of  the  room  and  that  of  the  outer  air  are  nearly  the  same, 
without  the  application  of  heat  to  the  air  in  the  tubes.  Unless  the  air  is  heated 
before  being  admitted  into  the  room,  it  should  be  let  in  at  the  top,  and  not  at  the 
bottom,  and  always  through  a  large  number  of  small  apertures.  The  quantity  of 
pure  air  admitted  must  always  be  equal  to  that  which  is  to  be  forced  out 

The  expense  of  introducing  a  proper  ventilating  apparatus  into  houses  already 
built  in  the  country  towns,  will  vary  from  twenty-five  to  a  hundred  dollars,  ao- 
cording  to  the  size  and  character  of  the  house. 

DlEICTIONS   FOE   MAKING    BLACKBOARDi. 

To  100  pounds  of  common  mortar,  add  25  pounds  of  calcined  plaster ;  to  this 
add  twelve  papers,  of  the  largest  size,  of  lampblack.  This  is  to  be  put  on  as  a  skim 
coat,  one  sixth  of  an  inch  thick  to  rough  plastering,  and  should  be  made  as  smooth 
as  possible  by  hard  rubbing.  It  may  also  be  put  on  to  old  plastering,  after  it  has 
been  thoroughly  raked  and  prepared.  This  should  be  covered  with  a  cost  of 
paint,  made  in  the  following  manner :  To  one  quart  of  spirits,  add  one  gill  of 
boiled  oil.  To  this  add  one  of  the  largest  papers  of  lampblack,  after  it  has  been 
thoroughly  mixed  with  spirits.  To  this  add  one  pound  of  the  finest  flour  of 
emery.  This  paint  may  also  be  put  on  boards  or  canvas.  This  should  be  con- 
stantly stirred,  when  used,  to  prevent  the  emery  from  settling.  If  too  much  oil, 
or  if  any  varnish  be  used,  the  board  will  become  more  or  less  glazed  and  unfit  for 
use.  Some  prefer  to  have  the  board  behind  the  teacher  green  or  bronze,  which 
Is  more  grateful  to  the  eye.  This  can  be  done  by  using  chrome  green  instead 
of  lampblack.  None  but  the  very  finest  flour  of  emery  should  be  used.  Some 
prefer  pulverized  pumice-stone  to  emery. 

NoTS. — All  the  Plans  are  drawn  on  a  scale  of  ten  feet  to  an  inch,  with  the  ex- 
•sptioD  of  NumbeiB  9  and  10,  which  are  drawn  on  a  aoale  of  VneVt^  ^\\a  «^>2Qf^ 
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Plan  No.  1,  por  Rukal  ok  Village  ScHooL-Houn. 
V 


d  if'  d  d 


Thii  plan  represents  tho  ground  floor  of  a  ■chool-hoose  one  itory  higb,  46  hf 
30  feet  on  the  inside. 

«,* — Entries,  one  for  each  sex,  14  by  8  feet,  a — Anteroom,  14  by  14  feel. 
This  may  be  used  as  an  assembly-room  for  the  papils  before  school  and  at  dood, 
or  for  a  recitation-room  and  library.  Where  it  is  practicable,  there  thoaM  be 
separate  rooms  for  tho  pupils  to  assemble  in.  This  can  usually  be  provided  in  ^ 
basement  at  a  small  expense,  p — ^Teacher's  platform,  14  feet  long  and  6  feet  wide, 
and  7  or  eight  inches  high.  Behind  the  teacher's  desk  there  afaionld  always  be  a 
blackboard  tho  whole  length  of  the  platform,  from  4  to  5  feet  wide,  the  lover 
edge  of  which  should  be  3  j  feet  from  the  top  of  the  platAirm.  /,/ — Aisles.  Tbs 
inner  aisles  should  bo  from  16  to  18  inches  wide.  The  enter  aides  from  36  to  48 
inches,  d,  ^,  d,  d — Seats  for  two  pupib  each.  The  desks  ahonld  be  from  40  to  48 
inches  long ;  and  tho  desks  and  seats  should  be  from  30  to  36  inches  wide,  and 
adapted  in  height,  to  the  age  of  the  pupib.  e — CHoset  for  maps,  books  of  refer- 
ence, &c.  •--Stove.  TVvQ  dotted  Unes  an  air-box,  10  inches  sqvare,  to  admit 
pure  air.  «,  v---VentJL\a\AiigVQ^w»,V^\ys\^>mf^M«id^.  Thcf  abookl  beplsesd 
within  the  room,  and  mad©  o^  v\s:\xi\»Ktd»^yst\«ftpS  ^tt^^wb^isMKAb.^^  in- 
«de      They  *M>u\dbe  xuwtod'mitii©  «Miw^  wAV^^tewo^^^ft-wi^ 
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t.  i — Settees  for  recitatioDfl.    o,  o,  o,  o — Doors,    u,  u,  u — ^Windows. 

Blackboards  should  be  placed  entirely  aroand  the  room  except  in  the  narrow 
■paces  between  the  windows.  They  shonld  be  from  4  to  5  feet  wide  for  large 
scholars,  and  3  or  3}  for  small  ones.  The  lower  edge  should  be  from  2^  to  3  feet 
from  the  floor.  Every  school-house  designed  for  both  sexes  should  have  two 
entrances,  one  for  each  sex.  There  should  also  be  two  separate  backyards,  in- 
closed with  a  high  tight  fence.  The  entrance  to  the  water-closets  should  be 
through  the  basement,  or  through  doors  on  the  outside  which  should  be  kept 
locked.  This  is  a  very  important  arrangement,  and  has  too  generally  been  over- 
looked. The  best  interest  of  a  school  can  not  be  secured  without  it.  It  is  desira- 
ble that  there  should  be  a  basement  under  every  school -house.  The  bottom  may 
be  covered  with  a  floor,  with  brick,  or  with  hydraulic  cement.  The  basement 
should  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  for  each  sex.  There  should  be  a  well  in 
the  center,  and  a  pump  and  sink  in  each  part.  A  part  of  it  can  conveniently  be 
used  for  storing  fuel,  &c.  The  best  mode  of  heating  a  school-room  is  by  coal  or 
wood  furnaces  in  the  basement.  When  stoves  are  used,  the  pipe  may  be  con- 
ducted through  the  floors,  well  protected  by  soap-stone,  into  a  chimney  in  the 
attic.  In  this  way  valuable  room  may  be  saved,  which  would  otherwise  be  occu- 
pied by  the  chimney.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the  teacher's  desk  be  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  building  at  which  the  pupils  enter. 

Single  desks  are  generally  to  be  preferred  to  double  ones.  The  whole  expense 
for  room  and  desks  is  about  twenty  per  cent.  more.  When  practicable,  the  home 
should  be  so  placed,  that  pupils  as  they  sit,  may  face  the  north.  In  rooms  to  be 
used  in  summer  as  well  as  winter,  it  would  be  better  that  there  should  be  no  win- 
dows* on  the  south.  In  all  cases  there  should  be  outside  or  inside  blinds.  Out- 
side blinds  are  to  be  preferred  to  keep  a  room  cool.  Inside  blinds  can  be  more 
easily  managed  to  modify  the  light.  The  gable  end  should  also  be  toward  the 
south,  since  by  this  arrangement  the  roofs  would  be  much  less  heated  in  summer. 
On  the  ceiling  of  every  school-room  the  four  points  of  the  compass  should  be 
painted  in  distinct  colors,  with  letters  designating  the  several  points. 

Plan  No.  2. 
JffJt. 
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This  plan  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  preceding  one,  excepting  in  size.  It  is  36 
by  26  feet  inside.  This  can  be  adopted  when  it  is  desirable  to  sacrifice  conveni- 
ence for  economy.     It  will  be  perceived  that  the  outer  aisles  are  much.  uwrtow^T 


•Jtwtttbe  better  to  pmrlde  eurtshis  snd  shntlerm  to  mod\fy ,  wSC^w  ^^»3^  %\J»3B^^^a.>». 
eMclade  aOogether  r/iecoeer/alffunlifht.— H.  D. 
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than  those  in  the  PUn  Number  One.  Wide  aisles  are  much  more  oonrenient  fcr 
scholars  to  stand  in  during  recitations,  and  to  work  at  the  blackboard  without  beiag 
annoyed  by  others  passing  them.  It  is  also  important  that  tho  aiales  be  vids 
enough  to  acoonomodate  settees  on  days  of  examination,  Ae. 

Flaw  No.  3. 

30  £t. 


1. 


W 


This  represents  the  ^i^^nnd  floor  of  a  buildinff  two  stories  high.  It  is  48  by  30 
feet  inside.  The  description  of  Plan  Number  One  will  apply  to  this,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  entries. 

e,  e — Entries,  one  for  each  sex,  1 6  by  8  feet,  a — Anteroom.  The  one  on  the 
lower  floor  communicating  with  the  boys'  entiy,  the  npper  one  commnnioating 
with  the  girls'  entry.  There  never  should  be  winding  alairs  in  a  school-house. 
They  should  bo  made  as  represented  on  the  plan,  or  m  some  form  with  broad 
steps.  Tlic  \and\ng;  pXaee  «\io\i\^  T\«s«t  \^  ^vt^cfti^  o^^osite  the  door.  The  roomi 
should  bo  from  \\  U>  \^  tect  \ii\\«l\^\..    \ft.  \ax^  w^bsa^"^  vMfioM^ft  ^noie  shooU 

■wing  outward,  V>  ena\A<B  iiift  v«^^  ^ '^""'^ '^^ '■^ 


rutta  F0«  KDKAL  AND  nLUOMSCBOOLS. 
PL*II  No.  i. 

28  n. 


V.iu  diSWn  (toTo  Number  Three  chiefly  i 
SS  fi-ct  hiBide.     It  bna  no  onleroom,  onil  thi 
■boald  alwaya  be  a  baaemenl  undi 
■hoald  ba  divided  into 
Lighted. 


Icr  himws  oonatructed  after  thU  plan,    llii* 
,  which  ahonld  bo  well  Eniihed,  warmed,  and 
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«f  V — ^Ventiducts  or  Ycntilating  tabes.  These  shonld  be  at  least  14  inche. 
square  for  a  room  contiuning  50  scholars,  a,  a — Apertures  into  the  ventiducts 
p — Cost  iron  smoke  flue,  resting  on  soapetone  in  the  attio  floor,  e^  e — Chimocf 
surrounding  the  smoke  flue.  This  should  contain  as  many  square  inches  as  the 
Ycntiducts  leading  into  it,  after  deducting  the  space  ooenpied  by  the  lloe.  The 
inside  of  the  chimney  should  be  circular,  and  plastered  perfectly  smooth.  This 
mode  of  ventilating  is  applicable  to  any  method  of  heating,  either  by  stoves  or  by 
furnaces.  The  heat  of  the  smoke  flue  will  rarefy  the  air  in  the  chimney,  and 
produce  a  strong  draught  in  the  ventiducts,  l^iia  is  regarded  as  the  most 
cfTective,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  economical  mode  of  ventilation.  The 
lower  aperture  should  always  be  kept  open.  The  npper  aperture  shonld  be  closed, 
excepting  near  the  close  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  seasion,  when  it  should  be 
opened.  It  has  been  ascertained,  by  repeated  experimentBy  that  carbonic  gas 
diffuses  it8c*]f  rapidly  into  every  part  of  the  rocHn.  In  a  room  of  50  scholars,  (nbi 
200  to  500  cubic  (eot  ot  tut  ;^Te  Vv\X«X«^  e<i«TY  minute,  and  onlesa  some  effectual 
means  are  dcv'iaed  tot  exipeV^n^  >Xitt  mv^xa^  i^^^<&  "Boaift.  «a\sm&  oooaeqiieiioes 
must  ensue. 


IX.    SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  PRUSSIA, 

[From  Bacbe^s  Report  on  Education  in  Europe.] 


The  immediate  authority  superintending  secondary  instruction  is  the 
school  board  (schul-coliegium)  of  the  province  in  which  the  j^ymnasium 
is  situated.  This  school  board  is  a  branch  of  the  provincial  consistory, 
of  which  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  province,  the  higher  president 
(ober-president.)  is  the  head.  One  of  the  councillors  of  the  mmistry  of 
puplic  instruction,  at  Berlin,  is  specially  charged  with  the  concerns  of  aJl 
the  gymnasia,  and  is  the  channel  through  which  the  provincial  author- 
ities communicate  with  the  ministry.  1  he  school  board  consists  of  the 
president  and  vice  president  of  the  provincial  government,  and  of  two 
school  councillors,  and  holds  its  meetings  in  the  chief  town  of  the  province* 
They  regulate  the  details  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  the  gymnasis^ 
correspond  with  the  directors,  appoint  the  teachers,  except  the  director, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  minister,  make  visits  of  inspection,  and  attend 
the  examinations,  especially  those  for  passing  to  tne  university,  and 
authorize  the  books  to  be  used  in  the  school  and  placed  in  the  library. 
The  inspection  of  religious  instruction  belongs  to  the  ecclesiastical  func- 
tionaries of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches  severally.  The  royal 
gymnasia  are  supported  from  the  funds  of  the  state  and  the  payments 
of  their  pupils,  and  their  receipts  and  expenditures,  are  under  the 
charge  oi  a  special  officer,  or  of  the  director.  The  funds  of  those  which 
are  otherwise  endowed,  are  usually  under  the  direction  of  a  committee, 
or  of  one  of  the  officers.  In  1850,  there  were  117  gymnasia  with  l,6d4 
teachers  and  29,474  pupils,  and  more  than  one  hundred  real  schools 
and  other  schools  of  this  grade,  for  special  instruction  for  particular 
departments  of  practical  life. 

The  following  abstract  of  a  series  of  regulations  adopted  by  the  cen- 
tral board  in  1837,  will  give  a  good  idea  ot  the  general  organization  of 
secondary  instruction. 

The  regulations  embrace  the  following  heads:  1.  Admission  of 
pupils.  2.  Subjects  of  instruction.  3.  Distribution  of  teachers  and  of 
the  subjects  of  the  lessons.  4.  The  number  of  hours  of  teaching.  5. 
{Studies  out  of  school  hours.  6.  Duration  of  the  courses.  7.  Remarks 
on  the  regulations  for  the  examinations.  8.  Remarks  on  the  supposed 
defects  of  teachers,  methods  of  instructioa,  &c.  9.  Physical  education. 
10.  Religious  instruction.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  remarks 
upon  these  subjects. 

1.  Admiasvon.  Experience  has  fully  proved  that  the  admission  of 
pupils  at  a  very  early  age  into  the  gymnasia  is  prejudicial  to  the  indi- 
viduals themselves,  as  well  as  to  the  institutions.  Neither  the  mental 
nor  physical  development,  nor  the  attainment,  at  an  early  age,  are  ade- 
quate to  the  pursuit  of  the  courses  appropriate  to  a  gymnasium,  and 
hence  the  admission  of  very  young  pupils  induces  an  improper  lower 
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ing  of  the  standard  of  instruction  in  these  establishments.  The  minis- 
try, therefore,  recommends  that  pupils  be  not  admitted  at  an  earlier  age 
than  ten  years,  and  that  the  following  qualifications  be  required:  1. 
Facilily  in  logical  and  rhythmical  reading,  both  in  Grerman  and  Roman 
text,  and  the  rudiments  of  grammar  and  orthographic  writing.  2. 
Writing  from  dictation.  3.  Practice  in  the  four  ground  rules  of  arith- 
metic, with  abstract  numbers,  and  first  principles  of  fractions.  4.  Ele- 
ments of  geography,  particularly  that  of  Europe.  5.  Stories  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  life  of  Christ  6.  Elementary  notions  of  drawing  and 
of  form. 

Two  errors  on  the  part  of  parents  are  pointed  out  by  the  ministry, 
the  influence  of  whose  advice  is  directed  against  them :  The  first  is,  that 
children  of  feeble  bodily  constitutions  should  be  devoted  to  literary  pur- 
suits ;  the  second,  that  young  men  who  have  passed  the  appropriate 
age  for  instruction  may  be  advantageously  pushed  into  one  of  the 
learned  professions,  even  if  they  are  required  to  teach  in  order  to  obtain 
the  needful  education. 

2.  Subjects  of  instruction.  As  the  ground  work  of  higher  instruction, 
the  following  subjects  are  recommended  to  be  pursued  in  the  gymnasia: 
1.  Religious  instruction.  2.  German.  3.  Latm.  4.  Greek.  5.  Math- 
ematics. 6.  Physics.  7.  Natural  history.  8.  Geography.  9.  History. 
10.  Writing.  11.  Drawing.  12.  Vocal  music.  Experience  has  siiown 
that  these  subjects  are  particularly  calculated  to  develop  the  intellect- 
ual powers,  and  to  give  a  systematic  and  practical  preparation  for  the 
higher  studies.  The  same  can  not  be  said  of  the  Hebrew,  the  study  of 
which  is  specially  appropriate  onlv  to  theologians.  A  knowledge  ol  the 
French  is  not  consiaercd  essential  to  the  true  purpose  of  a  gymnasium. 
This  language  has  been  made  a  subject  of  public  instruction  on  account 
of  its  usefulness  in  aflter-life,  and  not  of  its  correctness  or  purity.  With 
the  exception  of  these  two  languages,  the  subjects  enumerated  above 
have  always  been  taught  in  the  symneuiia,  though  in  variable  propor- 
tions. No  one  of  them  could,  wim  propriety,  be  omitted,  and  proposi- 
tions to  that  effect  will  receive  no  countenance.  The  ministry  does  not 
fear  that  injury  will  result  to  the  mental  or  physical  development  of  the 
pupils,  by  pursuing  all  the  branches  in  their  appropriate  degree,  but 
teachers  are  cautioned  against  attempts  to  push  one  subiect  at  the 
expense  of  another ;  being  reminded  that  the  course  should  be  viewed 
as  a  whole,  which  must  sutfer  by  the  unec^ual  ^cing  of  its  ports.  The 
directors  of  gymnasia  are  especially  required  to  attend  to  this  point,  and 
the  school  boards  are  requested  to  reheve  them  from  teaching,  as  (ar  as 
may  be  necessary  to  the  inspection  thus  required. 

If  the  subjects  of  instruction,  as  here  laid  down,  be  compared  with 
those  of  the  secondary  schools  of  England,  it  will  be  found  that  what  is 
there  regarded  as  innovation,  has  been  successfully  used  as  the  course 
of  grammar  school  instruction  in  Germany.  That  the  efficiency  of  the 
course  is  confirmed  by  long  experience,  and  that  the  subjects  are  recom- 
mended, anew,  as  the  future  course  of  those  institutions.  W^hile  ancient 
letters  are  successfully  cultivated,  other  subjects  are  not  negl^ted,  but 
their  equal  importance  with  the  former  is  clearly  asserted,  and  as  clearly 
proved  by  results.  While  the  Germans  have  lost  nothing  in  general 
literary  culture  by  tliis  system,  they  have  gained  much  in  other  depart- 
ments of  knowledge. 

The  scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  or  half  years,  at  the 
close  of  each  of  which  there  is  an  examination.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  half  year,  the  examinations  for  passing  from  one  class  to  another 
are  held.  The  uBua\  v^c;ql\.\qw%  vvc^  Vno  weeks  at  Easter,  one  at  Whit* 
•untide,  three  m  XugvisX,  on^  ^v.^\cXv^^^i£As^^sy^v«^^C^TiaUi^ 
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3.  Distribution  of  the  teachers  and  of  the  subjects  of  instruction. 
There  are,  in  general,  eix  clasees  in  a  gymnasium,  of  which  the  lowest 
is  called  sixth,  and  the  highest  first:  To  produce  a  harmony  in  the 
methods  and  degree  of  instruction,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  sub- 
jects taught,  it  has,  for  some  time,  been  the  custom  in  the  Prussian 
^mnasia  to  assign  several  subjects  of  instruction  to  the  same  teacher, 
in  the  same  class.  This  arrangement  is  confirmed  in  the  document 
under  discussion.  It  is  recommended  that  similar  subjects  of  instruction 
be  classed  together,  to  constitute  a  department,  as,  for  example,  German 
and  Latin ;  history,  geography,  and  natural  history ;  and  mathematics, 
and  physics.  That  then  the  instruction  of  one  or  more  classes,  in  one 
de|)artment,  be  consigned  to  one  teacher ;  as  the  instruction  of  the  lower 
classes  in  German  and  Latin;  of  the  two  middle  classes  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  French ;  of  the  two  higher  in  German,  Greek,  and  French ; 
of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  in  history  and  geography ;  of  the  higher 
classes  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  mental  philosophy.  The  number 
of  teachers  would  thus  be,  in  ^neral,  in  a  gymnasium  of  six  classes, 
two  for  the  two  lower  classes,  three  for  the  two  middle,  and  four  for  the 
two  higher  classes. 

The  ministry  further  recommend  that  kindred  subjects  be  taught  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  term,  ratber  than  on  different  days  of  tlie 
same  week,  as  geography  at  the  beginning  of  a  term,  and  history  at  the 
close ;  a  Latin  and  Greek  prose  author  at  the  beginning  of  a  term,  and 
a  poetical  author  at  the  close  of  the  term,  &c. 

With  a  view  to  induce  teachers  to  take  upon  themselves  the  arduous 
duties  of  a  department,  or  class  teacher,  as  just  explained,  the  school 
board  are  recommended  to  promote  teachers  according  to  merit,  not  con- 
fining their  promotion  to  the  institution  in  which  they  may  be,  but  taking 
the  entire  range  of  the  province.  A  promise  is  made  by  the  ministry 
to  pay  strict  attention  to  this  rule,  in  promoting  to  vacant  situations  of 
directors  of  gymnasia.  The  class  teachers  are  to  have  the  title  of 
**  upper  teachers,"  (ober-lehrer,)  the  others  being  designated  simply  as 
*•  teachers." 

It  is  obvious  that  very  varied  attainments  are  thus  required  of  the 
regular,  or  class  teachers,  and  that  the  difficulty  of  finding  persons  com- 
petent to  discharge  these  duties,  increases  very  much  as  the  grade  of 
mstruction  becomes  more  elevated.  Hence  the  practice  in  the  gymna- 
sia varies  very  materially  from  this  recommendation.  It  is  so  desirable, 
in  the  higher  classes,  that  the  teacher  should  devote  much  time  to  his 
own  improvement  in  the  knowledge  of  his  branch  of  instruction,  and 
that  he  should  have  a  strong  taste  for  its  cultivation,  that  in  general  it 
is  found  advisable  to  confine  his  attention  to  a  single  subject,  or  to  sub- 
jects much  nearer  akin  than  those  which  are  classed  together  in  the 
enumeration  just  made.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  mathe- 
matics, beyond  the  mere  elements,  the  physics  and  physical  geograpfiy. 
the  natural  history,  the  less  elementary  parts  of  drawing,  and  vocal 
music.  In  the  case  of  the  French  language,  a  special  teacher,  from  the 
very  beginning,  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  the  instruction  in  it  is  to  be 
any  thing  more  than  a  matter  of  form. 

4.  Number  of  hours  of  recitation.  This  is  fixed  at  thirty-two  per 
week;  a  number  which  experience  has  shown  may  with  proprieMr  be 
exacted  of  students,  and  which  is  requisite  to  complete  the  course  of  stu- 
dies. In  the  French  colleges  there  are  but  twenty -four  hours  of  regular 
obligatory  instruction  per  week.  This  difference  alone  would  go  lar  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  fact,  that  in  the  gymnasia,  the  written  course 
of  studies  is  closely  followed  in  all  its  departments,  while  in  the  roval 
eolleges  it  is  but  partially  carried  out    Thai  \u  iViifoxmet^^XiT^^^^^ 
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are  deemed  worthy  of  attcntian,  while  in  the  latter,  in  pmctiee,  toma 
Are  treated  as  it'  they  were  not  appropriate  porta  of  a  regular  coarse  of 
BiudicB.  The  Prussian  minister  asBerta,  very  justly,  that  fmir  houn 
every  morning,  and  two  hours  in  t)ie  alteraoon,  Kiur  times  a  week,  may 
be  passed  in  a  well  veulilatcd  school  room,  without  injury  to  health. 
The  condition  in  regard  to  ventilation  is,  however,  essential  to  the  tmlh 
of  the  proposition;  it  is  easily  realized  in  the  gymnasia,  on  account  of 
the  small  number  constituting  each  class.  I  Tound,  in  fact,  generally, 
but  little  objection  to  the  arrangements,  in  this  respect,  in  theae  insii- 
tulions. 

I  had  reason  to  remark,  in  the  city  gymnasia  of  Prussia,  in  general 
that  the  appearance  of  the  upper  classes  betoken  a  higher  state  of 
health  than  that  of  the  lower,  which  would  not  have  been  the  t^ane  bad 
they  been  over  worked.  The  menial  labor,  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
indicated  by  thirty-two  hours  per  week  spent  in  school,  is  leas  than  it 
would  be  from  the  same  lime  in  an  English  grammar  school,  or  in  one 
of  our  own  eslablishmcnts  of  the  same  grade,  from  the  mode  of  teach- 
ing. Much  of  the  instruction  is  communicated  by  conversation  and  by 
lecture,  during  the  hcIiooI  hours,  which  are  thus  devoted  to  Bcquiring 
knowledge  as  well  as  to  reciting  what  has  been  learned  by  study  at 
oilier  times.  The  school  boards  are  requested  not  to  allow  tais  lime  of 
thirty-two  hours  per  week  to  be  exceeded,  and  a  general  plaa  for  the 
distribulion  of  time,  which  will  be  given  below,  is  appended  to  the 
inslruclkins.  This  plan,  however,  may  be  modified  according  to  the 
cireumFtances  of  the  iustitution  to  which  it  is  to  be  adapted,  preserving, 
however,  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  religious  instruclion,  to  Ibe 
liiiiguages  and  malliematics,  as  cardinal  points  in  the  system.  It  is 
deemed  unnecessary  to  begin  the  French  earlier  than  in  the  third  clan, 
which  would  postpone  it  ua  late  as  thirteen  years  of  age.  Natural  his- 
tory may  be  substituted  for  physics  in  the  seoond  cl^s,  aod  a  general 
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review  of  that  branch,  as  studied  in  the  previous  years,  is  reoommended, 
Drawing  and  vocal  music  are  intended  to  be  carried  so  far  as  that  the 
pupil  may  follow  them  to  advantage  if  his  tastes  incline  that  way. 

The  ministry  recommends  that  where  several  hours  per  week  are 
devoted  to  a  subject,  more  than  one  each  day  should  be  given  to  it,  so 
as  to  concentrate  the  attention  upon  a  few  branches  every  day. 

5.  Study  out  of  school  hours.  On  this  subject  the  ministry  remarks, 
that  wliile  it  is  highly  important  that  the  pupil  should  have  preparation 
to  make,  requiring  the  exercise  of  his  own  resources,  it  is  not  less  so  that 
the  amount  of  private  study  should  not  be  carried  to  an  injurious  extent 
The  regulations,  therefore,  provide  that  at  the  beginning  of  each  term 
there  shall  be  a  conference  of  the  teachers,  to  determine  the  due  amount 
of  such  work  in  the  different  classes,  in  detail.  Every  teacher  should 
keep  a  book,  in  which  the  exercises  actually  given  are  accurately  noted, 
so  that  the  director  may  see  at  any  time  how  far  the  decisions  of  the 
conference  have  been  conformed  to.  The  written  exercises  of  the  pupils 
must  be  regularly  corrected  by  the  teachers,  and  at  least  once  a  month 
they  must  review  the  exercise  books,  to  ascertain  the  progress  and  the 
propriety  of  the  exercises.  Grerman  and  Latin  compositions  are  to  be 
especially  attended  to.  Themes  on  subjects  with  which  the  pupils  are 
not  acquainted,  so  that  they  must  labor  both  for  the  matter  and  lan- 
guage, are  forbidden.  The  teacher  should  not  only  select  subjects 
known  to  the  pupils  for  these  exercises,  but  should  also  explain  the 
manner  in  which  he  expects  them  to  be  treated. 

6.  Duration  of  the  courses.  The  six  classes  should,  according  to  rule, 
be  passed  through  in  nine  years:  the  three  lower,  each,  in  one  year,  ami 
the  three  higher,  each,  in  two  years;  thus  a  pupil  entering  at  ten  would 
leave  the  gymnasium  at  nineteen.  The  provincial  school  board  may 
determine  the  period  of  the  year  for  the  examinations  for  passing  from 
class  to  class.  In  the  gymnasia,  where  the  classes  are  subdivided  on 
account  of  numbers,  and  the  pupils  pass  from  one  section  to  another 
at  the  end  of  six  months,  the  arrangement  is  permitted  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

Superior  excellence  in  a  fow  departments  is  not  to  warrant  the  pro- 
motion of  the  pupil  to  a  higher  class ;  he  must  be  reasonably  proficient 
in  all. 

7.  Examination  for  the  university.  The  regulations  of  1834,  on  this 
subject,  are  confirmed  by  tlie  present ;  certain  erroneous  constructions, 
which  have  been  put  upon  the  former,  being  pointed  out  The  first  of 
these  is,  the  tsupposition  that  the  amount  which  the  pupils  are  able  to 
go  over,  during  the  time  fixed  for  examination,  determines  the  character 
of  tlieir  certificate  of  capacity,  while,  on  the  contrary,  this  is  given  lor 
the  general  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  they  show.  The  fact  that 
this  examination  requires  a  previous  attendance  of  two  years  in  the  first 
class,  ig  considered  as  indicating  positively  that  the  course  of  that  class 
c.in  not  be  intended  to  drill  for  the  examination.  The  next  refers  to  the 
specific  direction  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  examination  on  the  different 
subjects,  which  being  intended  as  a  general  guide  to  the  examiners,  has 
been  misconstrued  so  far  as  to  be  supposed  to  furnish  teachers  who  are 
preparing  pupils  the  means  of  iinpartin^  the  least  amount  of  knowledge 
consistent  with  their  passing.  The  ministry  considers  tliat  the  quaUti- 
cations  for  the  final  examination  have  stood  the  test  of  experience,  hav- 
ing been  found  not  too  high,  and  calculated  to  promote  sound  instruction 
and  not  hasty  preparation.  As,  however,  the  excitement  of  these  ex- 
aminations appears  to  act  injuriously  on  certain  temperaments,  the  min- 
istry authorizes  the  examining  commissions  to  reduce  the  viva  voce 
ports  of  the  examination,  in  cases  where  tliey  see  cause  to  do  so.     The 
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ministry  declines  omitting  the  examinatioo  on  the  conrae  of  reiigiooi 

instruction. 

8.  Supposed  defects  of  teachers,  ^.  The  ministry  states,  as  the 
remark  of  many  intelligent  persons,  tliat  while  so  much  progress  has 
been  made  within  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  elementary  schools,  many 
ol*  the  teachers  of  the  gymnasia,  neglecting  the  progress  of  the  science 
oT teaching,  still  follow  the  old  routine  methods;  that  the  teachers  over- 
rate the  importance  of  their  special  branches,  and  thus  destroy  the  har- 
mony of  the  system ;  that  they  imitate  the  style  of  lecturing  of  the  uni- 
versity professors^  which  renders  their  explanations  ilt  adapted  to  the 
age  ana  state  or  progress  of  their  pupils,  and  when,  in  consequence, 
their  pupils  get  on  slowly,  instead  of  seeing  in  this  fact  the  necessity  for 
a  change  of  method,  they  charge  the  fault  upon  the  classes.  The  min- 
istry remarks  that  it  has  not  the  means  of  judging  personally]  whether 
such  criticisms  are  well  founded  or  not,  but  that  the  provincial  school 
boards,  to  whom  they  have  been  submitted,  are  of  opinion  that,  in  gen- 
eral, they  are  too  severe.  They  are  made  public,  however,  that  the 
teachers  of  the  gymnasia  may  reflect  upon  them. 

No  specific  method  of  instruction,  it  is  remarked,  applicable  to  all 
varieties  of  age,  preparation,  and  subjects  of  study,  can  be  pointed  out 
£vi!ry  teacher  should  observe,  closely,  the  results  of  his  instruction,  and 
adopt  freely  the  advice  or  example  of  teachers  of  known  ability  in  their 
art  The  directors  of  gymnasia  are  especially  enjoined  to  visit  the 
classes  of  their  teachers  frequently,  and  to  make  sucJi  suggestions  as 
may  seem  to  be  required ;  they  are  further  expected  to  set  an  example 
themselves  of  thorough  teaching.  The  ministry  considers  that  the 
system  of  class  teachers,  already  described,  facilitates  the  course  of 
observation  recommended,  by  giving  the  teacher  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  members  of  his  class.  The  importance  of 
making  the  science  of  teaching  one  of  observation  is  thus  directly 
inculcated. 

The  probation  of  a  year,  required  by  the  decree  of  September  26th, 
183G,  before  the  admission  of  a  teacher  to  full  standing,  being  intended 
to  prevent  the  admission  of  incompetent  teachers,  the  provincial  school 
boards  are  enjoined  to  give  effect  to  the  provision,  by  promoting  to  the 
situations  of  ordinary  or  class  teachers  (ordinarii,)  those  only  who  have 
shown  decided  capability  in  their  art  The  ministry  promises  to  give 
such  an  extension  to  the  normal  schools  for  teachers  of  gymnasia,  as 
shall  insure  an  adequate  supply  from  them. 

The  provincial  boards  ore  enjoined  to  see  tliat  suitable  books  are  pro- 
vided for  the  gymnasia,  and  to  attend  to  regulating  the  details  of  the 
programmes  of  the  different  classes.  This  authority  obviously  leaves 
the  most  essential  points  of  instruction  within  their  power. 

9.  Physical  education.  On  this  subject,  the  document  from  the  min- 
istry states  that  representations  have  been  made  from  manv  of  the 
directors  and  teachers  of  gymnasia,  that  physical  education  should  be 
introduced  as  an  essential  part  of  their  systems.  The  necessity  for  due 
physical  development  is  admitted ;  but  it  is  ar^ed,  that  in  the  gymna- 
sia which  receive  day  scholars  alone,  an  attention  to  it  forms  no  port  of 
the  duty  of  the  teacher,  who  is  merely  bound  to  furnish  the  requisite 
time  for  recreation,  and  to  take  care  that  the  health  of  the  pupils  is  not 
injured  during  the  hours  of  recitation  by  causes  depending  upon  the 
school,  in  the  boarding  gymnasia  the  case  is  admitted  to  be  different 
A  continuance  of  gymnastic  exercises  in  these  establishments,  when 
they  have  been  tried  and  found  beneficial,  is  allowed,  but  the  compul- 
sory attendance  of  day  scholars  upon  them  is  not  permitted.  When 
regular  gymnastic  eiLerdaes  \xt^  iutroduced^  it  is  made  the  duty  of  tho 
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school  board  to  «ee  that  a  proper  teacher  w  provided,  and  the  exereises 
must  be  conducted  under  charge  of  the  director  of  the  institution. 

1  confess,  that  the  idea  of  leaving  the  physical  education  of  childrea 
entirely  to  their  parents,  especially  in  the  cities  and  towns  where  the 
day  gymnasia  are  usually  established,  seems  to  me  very  unwise;  par- 
ticularly so  in  Prussia,  where  all  else  is  regulated,  and  where  the  youth 
are  always  glad  to  engage  in  gymnastic  exercises,  when  the  means  are 
furnished  to  them. 

10.  Religioua  edtication.  It  is  enjoined  that  this  contain  the  whole 
doctrine  of  Christian  faith,  and  that  the  instruction  be  given  according 
to  a  regular  plan. 

The  provincial  authorities  are  charged  with  the  communication  of  the 
foregoing  regulations  to  the  directors  and  teachers  of  the  gymnasia,  and 
with  the  superintendence  of  their  execution. 

Each  instructor  manages  his  class  in  his  own  way,  subject  to  the 
advice  of  the  director,  and  hence,  of  course,  there  is  considerable 
variety.  Harsh  punishments,  and  personal  violence,  are  discounte- 
nanced in  all  the  classes.  Appeals  to  the  moral  sentiments  and  feelings, 
and  admonitions,  are  the  favorite  methods  of  discipline.  I  nowhere  saw 
tlie  discipline  in  better  condition  than  in  these  schools,  the  youth  of  the 
upper  class,  especially,  going  through  their  duties  without  the  necessity 
for  more  than  occasionaladmonition,  and  exhibiting  the  decorum  of  gen- 
tlemen in  whatever  situation  I  met  them.  The  director  is  the  supreme 
resort  when  a  teacher  fails  in  being  able  to  produce  proper  conduct  on 
the  part  of  a  pupil,  and  he  may  dismiss  from  the  institution.  This,  how- 
ever, is  rarely  necessary. 

The  means  of  securing  attention  to  study  do  not  differ  from  those  m 
other  countries,  and  already  often  alluded  to.  The  system  of  excite- 
ment is  carried  to  a  far  less  extent,  in  general,  than  in  the  French  col- 
leges. Emulation  is  encouraged,  but  not  stimulated  into  ambition.  In 
tlie  lower  classes,  the  pupils  change  places  during  the  daily  recitations; 
at\erward,  they  are  arranged  by  monthly  trials  of  composition,  and  at 
the  examinations;  and  in  the  higher  classes,  from  the  same  composi- 
tions, and  from  the  results  of  their  marks  for  daily  recitation,  and  at  the 
half  yearly  examinations.  Prizes  are  not  given  as  a  general  rule, 
though  there  are  some  special  ones  in  certain  gymnasia. 

This  outline  of  the  system  of  the  gymnasia,  as  regulated  by  the  cen- 
tral authority,  requires,  to  complete  lU  some  account  of  the  regubtions 
for  the  final  examination  prior  to  passing  to  the  university  (abiturienten- 
prQfung,)  and  of  tlie  means  of  providing  teachers.  The  regulations  for 
the  final  examination  occupy  fifty  sections,  and  enter  into  very  minute 
details ;  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  present  an  abstract 
of  the  more  important  of  them  under  the  following  heads :  1.  The  per- 
sons to  be  examined,  the  object,  place,  and  time  of  the  examination.  2. 
The  authorities  by  whom,  and  under  whose  direction,  the  examinatioa 
is  to  be  conducted.  3.  The  character  and  subjects  of  the  examination. 
4.  The  kind  of  certificate  obtained  on  passing  the  examination  satisfaio- 
torily,  and  the  privileges  attached  to  it. 

1.  TVie  persons  to  be  examined^  ^c.  Those  who  intend  to  embrace 
one  of  the  professions  requiring  a  course  of  three  or  four  years  at  a  uni- 
versity, must,  before  matriculating  at  the  university,  pass  the  ordeal  of 
this  examination ;  the  object  being  to  ascertain  whether  the  candidate 
has  made  himself  duly  master  of  the  subjects  required  for  successful 
entrance  upon  his  university  career.  The  examination  must  be  made 
in  a  regular  gymnasium,  and  in  some  part  of  the  last  two  months  of  the 
scholastic  year. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  examination,  a  pupil  of  a  gymnasium  must 
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have  been  in  its  first  class  at  least  three  terms  of  half  a  year  each, 
except  in  cases  where  pupils  have  especially  distinguished  themselves 
during  a  year  in  this  class.  Three  months'  notice  oT  their  intention  to 
stand  this  examination  is  to  be  given  by  the  pupils  to  the  director  of  the 
gymnasium,  who  advises  with  Uiem  on  their  intention,  but  has  no  right 
to  prevent  any  pupil  of  three  terms'  standing  in  the  first  class  from 
coming  forward. 

Persons  who  are  educated  in  private  undergo  this  same  examination 
in  any  gymnasium  which  their  parents  may  select  They  are  required 
to  present  beforehand  the  certificate  of  their  masters  as  to  moral  con- 
duct and  proficiency,  and  are  examined  at  a  different  time  from  the  reg- 
ular students. 

2.  By  whom  the  examination  is  conducted.  There  is  a  committee 
for  each  gymnasium,  consisting  of  the  director,  the  masters  who  have 
charge  of  the  higher  classes,  a  member  of  the  ecclesialtical  authority  of 
the  place,  and  a  member  of  the  provincial  consistory.  This  latter  mem- 
ber presides,  and  his  appointment  must  be  approved  by  the  ministry  of 
public  instruction.  The  ecclesiastical  member  must  be  approved  by  the 
provincial  consistory.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  royal  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  ministry,  and  consic^iing  of  professors  of  the  university 
and  others,  who  arc  present  as  inspectors  at  the  examination.  The 
teachers  of  the  gymnasium  and  the  local  authorities  of  the  school  are 
also  present  at  the  oral  examinations. 

3.  Character  and  subjects  of  examination.  The  examinations  are 
of  two  kinds,  written  and  oral.  The  subjects  are,  the  German,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  French  languages,*  for  students  in  general,  and  in  addition, 
the  Hebrew  for  those  who  intend  to  study  theology.  Religion,  history, 
and  geography,  mathematics,  physics,  natural  history,  and  the  elements 
of  mental  philosophy.  The  subjects  of  the  written  examination  are  chosen 
by  the  royal  commissary  present,  from  a  list  furnished  by  the  director  of 
the  gymnasium.  These  subjects  must  be  such  as  have  never  been  treated 
specially  in  the  class-room,  out  not  yet  beyond  the  sphere  of  instruction 
of  the  pupils.  All  the  candidates  receive  the  same  subjects  for  compo- 
sition, which  are  given  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  examination.  The 
candidates  are  assembled  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  gymnasium,  and 
remain  there  during  the  period  allotted  for  their  exercises  under  the 
charge  of  one  or  other  of  the  examining  teachers,  who  relieve  each 
other.  The  only  books  allowed  them  are  dictionaries  and  mathematical 
tables.  The  written  exercises  consist,  first,  in  a  German  prose  compo- 
sition, the  object  of  which  is  to  discern  the  degree  of  intellectual  devel- 
opment, and  the  style  of  composition  of  the  candidate.  Second :  of  a 
Latin  extemporef  and  a  Latin  composition  on  some  subject  which  has 
been  treated  in  the  course,  the  special  reference  in  this  exercise  being 
to  the  correctness  of  the  style.  Third:  a  translation  from  a  Greek 
author,  which  has  not  been  read  in  the  course,  and  from  Latin  into 
Greek.  Fourth:  a  translation  from  the  German  into  the  French. 
Fiflh:  the  solution  of  two  questions  in  geometry,  and  of  two  in  analysis, 
taken  from  the  courses  in  those  subjects.  Candidates  who  desire  it, 
may  be  examined  further  than  is  required  for  passing. 

Those  who  intend  to  study  theology  or  philology,  translate  a  portion  of 
one  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament^* or  a  psalm,  into  Latin, 
adding  a  grammatical  analysis.  The  time  allowed  for  the  several 
written  exercises  is  as  follows:  For  the  German,  five  hours;  Latin 
composition,  fiwe  hours;  Latin  extempore,  one  hour;  Greek  translation, 


*  In  the  ffrand  duchy  of  PoRen,  the  PoIiBh  lanjrua^o  is  also  one  of  the  sabjects. 
t  Ad  exercise  iu  w\i\c\\il\em&»iei  «pt«Llu  uv  Q«niun  to  the  pupil,  wbo  muct  render  tht 
^rmaa  iuto  Latin,  \u  >vhlvivi. 
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three  hours;  tranelatioa  from  Latin  into  Greek,  two  hours;  French 
composition,  four  hours;  mathematical  exercises,  five  hours;  Hebrew 
exercises,  when  required,  two  hours.  Four  days  are  allowed  for  the 
examination  in  these  subjects,  and  they  must  not  immediately  follow 
each  other.  The  viva  voce  examination  is  conducted  by  the  masters 
who  have  given  instruction  in  the  first  class  on  the  subjects  of  examina- 
tion, unless  the  royal  commissary  directs  otherwise.  The  subjects  are, 
first,  the  general  grammar  and  prosody  of  the  German  languag^e,  the 
chief  epochs  of  national  history  and  literature,  and  the  national  classics. 
Second:  the  translation  and  analysis  of  extracts  from  Cicero,  Sallust, 
Livy,  Virgil,  and  Horace ;  the  ability  of  the  candidates  to  render  the 
author  with  judgment  and  taste  being  put  to  the  test,  as  well  as  their 
grammatical  and  archeological  acquirements ;  parts  of  the  examination 
are  conducted  in  the  Latin  language.  Third:  the  translation  and 
analysis  of  Greek  prose  and  of  portions  of  Homer,  with  questions  upon 
Greek  grammar,  Grecian  history,  arts,  and  mythology.  Fourth :  trans- 
lations I'rom  the  French  classics^  during  which  an  opportunity  is  given 
to  the  pupil  to  show  how  far  he  can  speak  the  language.  Fitth :  ques- 
tions upon  the  Christian  doctrines,  dogmas  and  morals,  the  principal 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church,  and  the  Bible.  Sixth: 
arithmetic,  tlie  elements  of  algebra  and  geometry,  the  binomial  theo- 
rem, simple  and  quadratic  equations,  logarithms  and  plane  trigonome- 
try. Seventh:  in  history  and  geography,  on  ancient  history,  especially 
that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  modern  history,  especially  that  of  the 
conntry,  on  physical,  mathematical,  and  political  geography.  Eighth : 
in  natural  history,  on  the  general  classification  of  its  subjects.  Ninth: 
in  such  portions  of  physics  as  can  be  treated  by  elemcntrry  mathe- 
matics, and  on  the  laws  of  heat,  light,  magnetism,  and  electricity. 
Tenth:  on  the  elements  of  moral  philosophy,  psychology,  and  logic 
The  future  theological  student  must,  besides,  translate  and  analyze  a 
portion  of  one  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 

4.  Tlie  kind  of  certificate  obtained^  and  the  privileges  attached  to  it. 
When  the  examination  is  closed,  the  board  already  alluded  to  as  con- 
ducting and  superintending  it,  deliberates  upon  the  notes  which  have 
been  taken  during  its  course,  each  member  having  a  vote.  Those 
students  who  are  deemed  to  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination, 
receive  a  certificate  called  a  "  certificate  of  maturity,"  (maturitAts-zeug- 
niss.)  the  others  are  remanded  to  their  class,  and  may  present  them- 
selves, after  an  interval  of  six  months,  for  another  exammation,  unless 
they  are  deemed  entirely  incompetent  to  continue  a  literary  career. 
I'ronciency  in  all  the  subjects  of  examination  is^  in  general,  required  to 
entitle  a  candidate  to  a  certificate,  but  exception  is  sometimes  made  in 
favor  of  those  who  show  great  attainments  in  the  languages  or  mathe- 
matics ;  and  in  the  case  of  students  of  a  somewhat  advanced  age,  the 
direct  bearing  of  the  different  subjects  upon  the  profession  which  they 
intend  to  embrace  is  considered.  The  daily  records  of  the  class-rooms 
are  presented  by  the  director  of  the  gymnasium  to  the  examiners,  as 
showing  the  character  of  the  candidates  in  regard  to  progress  and  con- 
duct, these  points  being  specially  noted  in  the  certificate.  The  certifi- 
cate of  maturity  contains,  besides,  the  name  and  address  of  the  pupil, 
and  of  his  parent  or  guardian;  the  time  during  which  he  has  been  at 
the  gymnasium,  and  in  its  first  class ;  the  conduct  of  the  pupil  toward 
his  fellows  and  masters,  and  his  moral  deportment  in  general;  his  char- 
acter for  industry,  and  his  acquirements,  as  shown  at  the  examination, 
specifying  the  result  in  each  branch,  and  adding  a  statement  from  the 
masters  of  drawing  and  music  of  his  proficiency  in  their  respective  de- 
partments ;  the  studies  which  he  proposes  to  prosecuva  blV  \\\^  \xvv\\^\%>N.^^ 
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and  to  commence  which  he  leaves  the  gymnasiam.  These  certificates 
are  delivered  in  an  assemblage  of  the  students  of  the  gymnasium  with 
suitable  remarks.  The  certificate  of  maturity  is  necessary  to  enable  a 
youth  to  be  matriculated  in  either  of  the  faculties  of  theology,  law, 
medicine,  and  philology,  in  one  of  the  national  universities,  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  examination  for  an  academic  degree,  to  be  appointed  to  office 
in  state  or  church,  or  to  obtain  one  of  the  royal  oursaries  at  the  universi- 
ties. Special  exception  in  regard  to  matriculation  may  be  made  by 
authority  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  Students  who  have  not 
passed  a  satisfactory  exammation,  and  whose  parents  demand  it,  are 
entitled  to  a  certificate,  stating  the  branches  in  which  they  are  deficient ; 
they  ma}r  enter  the  university  with  this,  and  are  registered  accordingly. 
This  registry  enables  them,  if  they  subsequently  obtain  a  certificate  of 
maturity,  and  the  special  permission  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction, 
to  have  their  matriculation  dated  from  the  time  of  inscription.  Pupils 
who  have  passed  through  the  third  class  of  a  gymnasium  are  entitled  to 
claim  one  year  of  voluntary  military  service,  provided  they  report  them- 
selves at  a  specified  time  during  their  twentieth  year. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  schools  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  teachera 
for  the  gymnasia,  called  respectively  philological  and  pedagogical  sem- 
inaries, fphitologische  seminare,  pAdagogische  seminare.)  One  of  the 
first  kina  is  attached  to  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Bonn,  Breslaw.  Halle, 
Koni^berg,  and  Greifswalde,  and  one  of  the  second  is  placed  at  Berlin, 
Stettin,  Breslaw,  Halle,  Konigeberg,  and  Miinster.  Besides  these, 
there  is  a  seminary  for  teachers  of  natural  philosophy  and  the  natural 
■ciences,  at  Bonn.  ^ 
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The  national  school  system  in  which  secular  instraction  is  kept  free 
from  whatever  could  offend  the  most  susceptible  sectarianism,  had 
proved  so  successful  in  diffusing  a  sound  elementary  education  among 
the  children  of  the  peasantry  and  the  working  classes  of  Ireland,  that  ia 
1845  the  plan  was  extended  so  as  to  provide,  under  government  endow- 
ment, the  means  of  obtaining  a  liberal  and  professional  education  for  the 
sons  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes — available  to  persons  of  every  de- 
nomination. This  was  done  by  the  establishment  of  the  dueen's  Col- 
leges at  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway — now  combined  and  incorporated 
into  the  dueen's  University,  the  Senate  or  governing  body  of  which  is 
seated  or  holds  its  meetings  at  Dublin. 

The  entire  system  of  United  Education  has  been  built  up  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  State ;  upon  this  high  ground 
their  only  rivalry  has  been  which  should  contribute  most  to  the  common 
work,  and  carry  out  most  efficiently  its  great  principle.  To  the  Whig 
government  of  Lord  Grey,  belongs  tlie  honor  of  having  first  had  the 
courage  to  proclaim  and  put  in  action  that  principle  by  the  appointment 
of  the  first  board  of  commissioners  in  1831 ;  the  charter  which  estab- 
lished the  schools  upon  a  permanent  basis,  by  constituting  the  commis- 
sioners a  body  corporate,  was  a  measure  of  the  Tory  government  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  1844 ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  completion  and  crowning 
of  the  edifice  by  the  addition  of  the  colleges  was  the  idea  and  enact- 
ment of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  has  been  the  achievement,  for  the  greater 
part,  of  Lord  John  Russell.  At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  parlia- 
ment on  the  4th  of  February,  1845.  her  Majesty,  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the  legislature  "  the  policy 
of  improving  and  extending  the  opportunities  for  academical  educatfon 
in  Ireland  ; "  and  on  the  19th  of  March  thereafter,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
reply  to  a  question  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  took  an  opportunity  of  laying 
before  the  House  of  Commons  an  outline  of  the  ministerial  plan,  both 
for  the  establishment  of  the  three  new  colleges  of  secular  learning  and 
general  instruction,  and  for  the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  The- 
ological College  of  Maynooth,  which  had  been  established  by  an  act  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  in  1795,  and  had  been  hitherto  dependent  for  its 
support  only  upon  an  annual  grant  of  very  inadequate  amount  The 
two  measures  thus  simultaneously  announced  and  proposed,  as  in  some 
degree  connected  with  and  dependent  upon  one  another,  were  both  car- 
ded through  parliament  in  that  same  Beesiou.  TVv^^'a.'^TvQO'^^xAss^- 
meDtf  however^  welm  made  to  take  the  lead,  as  \£  \o  Sxi\iisA.NA  ^«^  ^^  ^|^ 
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eral  population  of  Ireland — to  what  may  be  more  peculiarly  called  the 
nationality  of  the  country — that  its  interests  and  fiielings  were  what  the 
whole  scheme  primarily  had  regard  to.  If  the  portion  of  it  relating  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  theological  seminary  had  been  defeated,  the  other 
portion  of  it  also  would  probably  have  been  withdrawn,  'f  he  May- 
nooth  bill  encountered  a  vehement  opposition,  but  it  was  ultimately 
passed  in  both  Houses  by  great  majorities.  The  measure  for  establish- 
ing three  secular  colleges  in  Ireland,  wholly  independent  of  religiouj 
tests  or  creeds,  for  the  education  of  the  middle  classes,  was  brought  for- 
ward in  the  commons  by  Sir  James  Graham  on  the  9th  of  May.  In 
proposing  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  on  the  30th,  Sir  James  an- 
nounced certain  alterations  which  ministers  were  disposed  to  make  in 
it,  with  the  view  of  affording  facilities  for  the  theological  instruction  of 
the  students  by  clergymen,  or  lecturers,  appointed  for  that  purpose  by 
the  several  denominations  to  which  they  might  belong.  On  the  2d  of 
June,  an  amendment  moved  by  Lord  John  Manners  for  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  negatived,  by  a  majority  of 
311  to  46.  On  the  30th,  when  it  was  in  committee,  a  proposition  from 
Lord  John  Russell  for  making  the  apparatus  of  theological  instructkm 
in  the  colleges  a  part  of  the  establishment  to  be  founded  and  upheld  by 
the  State,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  117  to  42.  Finally,  on  the  10th 
of  July  the  third  reading  of  the  bill  was  carried,  against  an  amendment 
of  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  by  a  majority  of  177  to  126.  In  the  Lords  it 
passed  through  all  its  stages  without  a  division. 

By  this  act,  entitled  **An  Act  to  enable  her  Majesty  to  endow  new 
colleges,  for  the  advancement  of  learning  in  Ireland,"  the  sum  of 
100,000/.  was  assigned  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  for  purchasing  the 
sites,  and  erecting  and  furnishing  the  buildings,  of  the  three  colleges. 
Her  Majesty  and  her  successors  were  made  visitors,  with  power  to 
appoint,  by  sign  manual,  persons  to  execute  the  office.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  presidents,  vice-presidents,  and  professors,  was  intrusted  to 
the  Crown,  until  parliament  should  otherwise  determine.  The  commis- 
sioners of  the  treasury  were  empowered  to  issue  annually  a  sum  not 
exceeding  7,000/.,  for  the  payment  of  salaries,  and  other  expenses  in 
each  college ;  it  being  moreover  provided  that  reasonable  fees  might  be 
exacted  from  the  students.  Lecture  rooms  were  directed  to  be  assigned 
for  religious  instruction ;  and  it  was  enacted  that  no  student  should  be 
allowed  to  attend  any  of  tlie  colleges  unless  he  should  reside  with  hit 
parent  or  guardian,  or  some  near  relation,  or  with  a  tutor  or  master  of 
a  boarding-house  licensed  by  the  president,  or  in  a  hall  founded  and 
endowed  for  the  reception  of  students. 

A  president  and  vice-president  for  each  college  were  eooo  after  noml 
nated,  and  the  erection  oi'  the  buildings  was  begun.     The  other  appoint- 
ments were  made  in  August  1849,  and  the  three  colleges  were  opened  in 
the  end  of  October  to\\ovi\tv^.    An  additbnal  sum  of  12.000/.  had  shortly 
before  been  gmuXed  \iY  ieRiTV\asa«QX  W  ^it^^N^w^  ^«ssk^v\k  Ubrark^ 
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Originally,  it  was  intended  that  the  number  of  professoni  in  each  toU 
lege,  exclusive  of  the  president  and  vice-president,  should  not  exceed 
twelve,  and  letters  patent  constituting  them  upon  that  basis  were  passed 
for  each  under  the  great  seal  of  Ireland  in  December,  1845.  Af\erwardi 
it  was  determined  that  the  number  should  be  augmented  for  the  present 
to  nineteen,  but  that  it  should  not  at  any  time  exceed  thirty.  The  vice* 
president,  however,  is  also  a  professor.  New  letters  patent  embodying 
that  extended  scheme  were  granted  in  favor  of  each  of  the  three  col* 
leges  in  November,  1850. 

Under  the  existing  constitution,  then,  the  body  politic  and  corporate 
of  each  college  consists  of  a  president,  with  a  salary  of  800/.  and  a 
house ;  a  vice-president,  with  a  salary  of  5001.  and  a  ho  vise ;  and  pro- 
fessors of  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics,  history  and  English  literature, 
logic  and  metaphysics,  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  (each  with  a 
salary  of  250/. ;)  modern  languages,  natural  history,  mineralogy  and 
geology,  (each  with  a  salary  of  200/. ;)  English  law,  jurisprudence  and 
political  economy,  civil  engineering,  and  agriculture,  (each  with  a  salary 
of  150/. ;)  the  Celtic  languages,  the  practice  of  surgery,  the  practice  of 
medicine,  materia  medica,  and  midwifery,  (each  with  a  salary  of  100/.) 
There  are  also  attached  to  each  college  a  registrar,  (with  a  salary  of 
200/.;)  and  a  bursar  and  librarian,  (each  with  a  salary  of  150/.)  A  sum 
of  300/.  annually  is  allowed  for  the  payment  of  porters  and  servants. 
The  total  annual  expenditure  for  salaries  is,  thus,  (deducting  250/.  for 
the  professorship  held  by  the  vice-president,)  5,500/. 

The  remaining  1.500/.  of  the  annual  charge  on  the  consolidated  fund 
is  allocated  to  the  payment  of  scholarships  and  prizes.  The  scholarships 
to  be  awarded  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  1850-51  at  Bel- 
fast, are  48  of  24/.  each  to  students  of  the  faculty  of  arts;  4  of  20/.  each 
to  students  of  the  faculty  of  medicine;  2  of  20/.  each  to  students  of  the 
faculty  of  law ;  2  of  20/.  each  to  students  of  civil  engineering;  and  4  of 
15/.  each  to  students  of  agriculture;  the  number  being  equally  divided 
in  all  cases  between  students  of  the  first  and  students  of  the  second  year. 
The  scholarships  are  all  held  for  one  year  only. 

The  session  in  all  colleges  extends  from  the  third  Tuesday  in  October 
to  the  second  Saturday  in  June,  and  is  divided  into  three  terms  by  re- 
cesses of  a  fortnight  at  Christmas  and  at  Easter.  The  fees  for  each 
class  vary  from  1/.  to  21.  10«. ;  and  there  is  besides  a  payment  from  each 
matriculated  student  to  the  bursar  on  behalf  of  the  college  of  3/.  at  the 
commencement  of  the  first  year,  and  21.  at  the  commencement  of  every 
subsequent  year. 

It  had  been  all  along  contemplated  that  matriculation  and  attendance 
at  these  colleges,  as  at  similar  institutions  established  by  public  author- 
ity in  our  own  and  other  countries,  should  conduct  to  graduation  both 
in  arts  and  in  every  other  faculty,  except  only  that  of  divinity;  and  ail 
the  regulations  and  arrangements  of  the  academic  curiculum  in  each 
have  been  moulded  upon  that  understanding.  It  was  a  question  for  a 
considerable  time  whether,  with  a  view  to  the  coii^QiTm^  o^  ^^^«a>  ^sci^ 
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Other  purposes,  each  college  should  be  erected  into  a  distinct  uniTersity 
or  the  three  constituted  into  one  university.  The  latter  plan  has  been 
adopted,  undoubtedly  to  the  placing  of  the  new  establislimenta  in  a 
greatly  superior  position  to  what  they  would  have  held  if  they  had  been 
left  each  to  its  provincial  insulation ;  for  it  could  never  liave  happened 
that  a  mere  Belfast,  Cork,  or  Galway  Degree  would  have  carried  the 
same  weight  with  one  from  the  dueen's  University  in  Ireland.  The 
letters  patent  creating  such  an  university  have  now  received  the  royal 
signature.  Her  Majesty  has  therein  been  pleased  to  declare  that  **gra- 
duates  of  our  said  university  shall  be  fully  possessed  of  all  such  rights, 
priviliges,  and  immunities  as  belong  to  persons  holding  similar  degrees 
granted  them  by  other  universities,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  whatever 
rank  and  precedent  is  derived  from  similar  degrees  granted  by  other 
universities."  The  following  individuals  constituted  the  government  in 
1851: 

Chancellor— WiB  Excellency  Oeorob  William  Frbdbrick,  Earl  op  Clarsxoom,  K.G. 

K.CU.  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Yke-ChanceUor—Th(d  Rt.  Hon.  Masiere  Brady,  Lord  High  ChauceUor  of  Ireland. 

Thb  Sbnatb. 


Bis  Grace  Richard.  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

The  Moitt  Reverend  Archbishop  Daniel  Mur- 
ray. D.D. 

The  Right  Honorable  William,  Earl  of  Rosse. 
K.P. 

The  Right  Honorable  Thomas  Baron  Mont- 
eajtrle,  of  Brandon. 

The  Riffht  Honorable  Francis  Bbckburne, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench. 

The  Right  Honorable  Thomas  Berry  Cusack 
Smith,  Mafler  of  the  Rnllfi. 

The  Right  Honorable  David  Richard  Pigot, 
Lord  Chief  Barou  of  the  Exchequer. 


The  Right  Honorable  Thomaa  Wyte. 

Hir  Phillip  Crampton,  Bart. 

The  President  of  the  Queen's  Coliefe,  Bel* 

fast,  for  the  time  being. 
The  President  of  the  Queen's  College,  Cork, 

for  the  time  being. 
The  President  of  the  Queen's  CoUege,  Cat- 

way,  for  the  time  being. 
Richard  (irifflth.  LL.  D. 
Dominic  John  Corrigan,  M.D. 
Captain  Thomas  Asiiew  Larcom,  R.E. 
James  Gibson.  Esq..  Bairister-at-Law. 
i$iecre/ary— Robert  Bail,  Esq.,  LL.D. 


Statutbs,  Bt-Laws,  akd  Rboolations. 

The  Queen's  University,  founded  by  Royal  Charter,  15(h  August,  18G0,  has  Its  sesf,  sod 
ho  Ills  its  meetiogit,  in  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  until  further  order,  by  warrant  of  the  Lord-Lica* 
tenant. 

The  Chancellor  and  Senate  are  a  corporation  under  the  title  of  the  Queen's  University  ia 
IreUiul :  may  sue,  and  may  be  sued,  as  a  common  seal,  and  acquire  property  not  to  exceed 
ten  thousanil  pounds  a  year. 

The  government  of  the  University  vests  in  the  Chancellor  and  the  Senate.  The  Chancellor 
presides  over  its  meetings,  and  authenticates  its  acts. 

The  Senate  is  furmt- d  of  the  three  Presidents  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  for  the  time  being, 
and  certain  other  persons  sppointed  by  warrant  under  the  sign  manual ;  in  all  not  to  exceed 
twenty.  TIm:  vice  presidents  of  colleges  may  exercise  the  functions  of  senators  in  Iheabseocs 
of  their  respective  presidents.  Five  members  of  the  Senate  constitute  a  quorum,  the  chair* 
man  having  a  casting  vole. 

A  v:cc<chancellor  is  to  be  elected  annually  by  the  Senate,  and  when  his  election  is  approved 
of  by  the  Lord -Lieutenant,  he  is  empowered  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of  Chancellor  in  tbs 
Bb8»-iice  of  the  latter. 

The  S'^nate.  in  the  absence  of  both  Chancellor  and  Vice-Chancellor,  may  elect  a  chainnaa 
to  cniuliict  ordinary  bu.siness. 

The  Senate  appoint  a  secretary  and  such  subordinate  officers  as  may  be  necessary  for 
dispatch  of  business. 

The  Senate  have  fall  power  to  make  and  alter  bylaws  and  regulations;  these  being 
apprnvfrl  by  the  Lord- Lieutenant,  and  sealed  with  the  common  seal,  become  binding  upon 
the  University. 

In  all  ratios  not  provided  for  by  charter,  the  Chancellor  and  Senate  shall  act  in  such  man* 
ncr  as  may  appear  bfsl  culculartd  to  promote  the  purposes  intended  by  the  University. 

Meetrii^A  of  the  Senate  nhall  be  convened  by  the  secretary  or  acting- secretary,  on  the 
authority  of  ihe  Chaitcellor  ;  or.  in  his  absence,  of  the  Vice-Chauceilor,  or  of  the  chairman  of 
a  meetintf  of  the  SeoAfe.  elected  as  provided  in  the  charter. 

There  shall  be  oiatHj  meetings  on  the  7th  of  January  and  20th  of  June,  in  each  year,  or  on 
the  following  tlay,  when  eithtr  (*fthi*se  days  shall  fail  on  a  .%inday. 

TheQueen'ti  Colleger  ofBeifat:!,  Cork,  and  Galway,  are  constituted  Colleges  of  the  Queen's 
University,  and  their  profttsors  are  considered  profcsRors  of  the  University. 

The  power  of  the  Universfy  Senate  over  the  Colleges  extends  only  to  the  regulation  of 
q.JtliHcalion  for  l\\e  several  decrees. 

Th?  Quf^en  reserves  lo  htrs^Vt  auvi  t\xct.«««AT%v\\««^c^«^  Vxaiioc^with  power  to  appoiot 
•thers  lo  execute  ibe  duV\ta. 
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TIm  CtuMceUor  or  Vice-Cbuicellor  te  reqalred  to  report  annually  to  the  Lord- 
on  the  condition  aud  progress  of  the  ITniverslty. 

Tbe  Chancellor  and  Senate  have  power  to  found  and  endow  sebolarsbipa.  prizetf  or  exhi- 
bitions, for  which  funds  may  be  supplied  by  grant  or  donation,  under  such  refulationa  m 
they  may  think  fit  to  make,  not  interfering  with  the  courses  prescribed  for  scboUura  of 
t^ueen'K  Colleges,  or  tor  matriculation  therein. 

The  Queen's  University  is  empowered  to  grant  degrees  in  aitfs,  medicine,  or  lawa,  to 
students  iu  the  Queen's  Colleges  who  sltall  have  completed  the  courses  of  education  pn- 
scribed  by  the  ordinances.  Persons  who  obtain  these  degrees  shall  be  possessed  of  all  rights 
and  privileges  pertaining  to  similar  degrees  granted  by  other  universities  or  colleges. 

The  Chancellor  and  Senate  have  power  to  admit,  by  s^pecial  grace,  graduates  oi  other  anl- 
▼ereittes  to  similar  and  equal  degrees  iu  the  Queen's  University. 

All  degrees  shall  be  granted  and  conferred  publicly  in  the  hall  of  the  University. 

At  all  meetings  of  the  Senate  to  confer  degrees,  the  membem  shall  appear  in  tbe  Aill  robes 
they  may  be  entitled  to  wear  in  respect  of  any  degrees  tbev  may  have  obtained,  or  offices  they 
may  bold.  Any  member  not  possessed  of  a  degree  or  office,  to  wear  the  gown  of  a  master 
of  arts. 

Candidates  for  degrees  shall  wear  the  costume  of  their  collegiate  standing,  and  the  hoods 
of  the  degrees  K>ught. 

Candidates  being  presented  to  the  Senate  by  the  presidents  of  their  colleges,  and  the  secre- 
tary having  certified  that  their  fees  have  been  paid,  and  that  they  have  duly  passed  the  exam- 
iners, they  shall  sign  the  roll  of  the  Uuiveruity,  when  the  Chancellor  (or  Vice-Chaocellor) 
•hall  admit  them  to  degrees  in  the  following  manner : 

In  virtue  of  my  authority  as  Chancellor  (or  Vice- Chancellor)  I  admit  yon  (  ) 

to  the  degree  of  (———). 

The  Chancellor  (or  Vice-Chancellor)  shall  then  proceed  to  present  publicly  any  exhibitioil 
or  medal  which  may  have  been  awarded. 

Examiners  are  expected  to  attend  the  public  meeting  of  the  Senate. 

The  present  courses  of  study  required  by  the  University  are  prescribed  in  the  ordinanees 
which  were  prepared  by  the  presidents  of  the  colleges,  approved  of  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
and  adopted  by  the  Senate  at  its  first  meetings.  These  ordinances  remain  in  force  onttt 
altered  by  the  Senate :  such  alterations  to  t>e  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant. 

The  qualifications  of  candidates  for  degrees  shall  be  examined  into  at  a  special  meetiuf  of 
the  Senate. 

Each  candidate  Is  required  to  fill  up,  with  his  own  hand,  a  certificate  of  his  name,  birth- 
place, age,  and  qualificatiuns. 

All  certificates  of  candidates  to  be  sent  to  the  secretary  fourteen  days  before  examination. 

The  Senate  will  receive  certificitfes  of  medical  education  for  two-thirds  of  the  required 
courses,  from  the  pruferaors  of  universities  and  chartered  bodies,  and  from  schools  and  bos* 
pitals,  which  have  sought  for  and  obtained  the  recognition  of  the  Senate:  but  it  Is  essential 
that  one-third,  at  least,  of  the  me<tical  lectures  prescribed  in  the  course  for  the  degree  of  M.D.| 
be  attended  in  some  one  of  the  Queen's  Colleges. 

Examinations  for  degrees,  and  for  scholarships  and  prizes,  shall  be  appointed  and  directed 
by  the  Senate,  who  shall  elect  examiners  annually. 

In  no  case  shall  any  member  of  the  Senate,  or  any  Vice-President  of  a  college  (liable  to  bs 
called  upon  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  a  member.)  be  elected  an  examiner. 

The  salaries  of  examiners  shall  commence  from  the  next  quarter-day  after  election. 

Examinations  shall  be  by  printed  paper*. 

Each  examiner  shall  be  present  during  the  whole  time  that  the  candidates  are  engaged  !■ 
writing  answers  to  the  papers  set  by  him ;  but  if  a  paper  be  set  by  more  than  one  examiner* 
the  presence  of  one  exammer  shall  be  deemed  sufficient ;  if,  from  unavoidable  necessity,  any 
examiner  be  unable  to  attend,  the  secretary  shall  be  present. 

Every  member  of  the  Senate  shall  have  the  right  of  being  present  during  examinations,  bat 
only  the  examiner  specially  appointed  to  conduct  examinations  shall  have  tbe  right  to  piiC 
questions. 

No  candidates  shall  be  present  except  those  nhder  examination. 

The  examiners  shall  report  to  the  Senate  the  result  of  their  examination,  and  shall  deliver 
in  at  the  same  time,  in  sealed  packets,  the  answers  to  the  examination  papers  of  tlte  classes 
which  they  have  severally  examined. 

The  amount  of  fees  to  be  paid  on  the  granting  of  degrees  shall  be  directed  from  -time  to 
time  by  the  Chancellor  and  Senate,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Lord's  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury. 

For  the  present,  the  fee  on  the  degree  of  M.D.  has  been  fixed  at  6/.,  and  the  fee  on  the  diploma 
of  agriculture,  at  2t.    Fees  on  other  degrees  are  not  yet  settled. 

Ttie  fees  are  to  be  carried  to  the  general  fund. 

Accounts  of  income  and  expenditure  of  the  Universitv  shall  once  in  each  year  be  eubmltted 
to  the  treasury,  subject  to  sucn  audit  as  may  be  directed. 

The  Bank  of  Ireland  has  been  appointed  treasurer. 

Payments  shall  be  made  by  drafts  signed  by  the  Chancellor  or  Vice-Chancellor,  coonter- 
sigued  by  the  secretary. 

Although  much  clamor  has  been  raised  against  the  Queen's  Collegei^ 
because,  in  the  distracted  state  of  Ireland  in  religious  matters,  the 
British  Parliament  has  at  last  attempted  to  establish  a  plan  of  liberal 
education,  the  special  purpose  and  profession  of  which  is  to  communicate 
instruction  in  certain  branches  of  human  knowledge  to  classes  which 
may  be  composed  of  young  people  belonging  to  various  religious  deaoiB 
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inations,  we  believe  there  is  no  gnmnd  for  alarm,  or  distrost,  lor  the 
■afety  of  the  religioas  principles  of  the  students  who  may  resort  to 
tliem.  On  the  other  hand,  securities  are  provided,  more  protective  and 
and  conservative  than  exist  in  any  other  academic  institution  in  the 
empire,  which  are  open  to  other  than  students  of  one  religious  denom- 
ination. 

At  the  ancient  national  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  there  are  no  arrangements  which  even  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  any  form  of  religious  belief  but  that  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church ;  not  only  is  the  student  who  may  hold  any  other  creed 
(in  so  far  as  such  dissenting  students  are  admitted  at  all)  le(\  without 
any  spiritual  superintendence  whatever,  but  the  entire  system  of  teach- 
ing and  discipline  is  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the  church  established 
by  law,  and  is  regulated  and  administered  in  all  respects  in  conformity 
with  the  doctrines  and  ritual  of  that  church.  Yet,  Roman  Catholics 
generally  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  their  sons  without 
hesitation  or  scruple  to  the  university  of  Dublin;  freedom  of  admission 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  has  always  been  one  of  the  demands  which 
Protestant  dissenters  have  urged  most  clamorously;  and  no  non-con- 
formist community  has  ever  put  forth  an  authoritative  denunciation  of 
either  the  demand  or  the  practice. 

In  the  Scottish  universities  the  professors  are  all  by  law  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  Established  Church;  any  seasoning  of  theology,  there- 
fore, that  may  insinuate  itself  into  the  lectures  delivered  by  them,  or 
their  mode  of  teaching,  must  be  Presbyterian ;  it  may  be  Presbyterian 
of  the  strongest  and,  to  all  but  the  disciples  of  Calvin  and  John  Knox^ 
of  the  most  offensive  flavor.  On  the  other  hand,  at  least  at  Edinburg 
and  Glasgow,  there  is  no  religious  superintendence  of  the  students 
whatever.  So  here  is  the  extreme  of  rigor  and  excluslveness,  combined 
with  the  extreme  of  laxity  and  neglect  Yet  these  universities  are 
attended  by  members  of  all  communions;  and  certainly  it  is  not  the 
liberality  of  the  system  in  giving  free  admission  to  all  sects  which  any 
body  of  dissenters  has  ever  made  matter  of  complaint 

In  University  College,  London,  there  is  the  same  freedom  of  admis- 
sion for  students  of  all  descriptions  as  at  the  Scotch  colleges,  with  the 
tame  entire  absence  of  religious  superintendence  as  at  Edinburg  and 
Glasgow ;  and  no  religious  test  is  applied  to  the  professors  any  more 
than  to  the  students.  Many  religious  fathers  of  all  denominations,  nev- 
ertheless, have  been  accustomed  ever  since  it  was  established  to  send 
their  sons  to  be  educated  in  all  the  great  branches  of  human  learning  at 
University  College. 

In  the  first  place,  every  professor  in  these  Irish  colleges,  upon  enter- 
ing into  office,  signs  a  declaration  promising  and  engaging  that  in  his 
lectures  and  examinations,  and  in  the  performance  of  all  other  duties 
connected  with  his  chair,  he  will  carefully  abstain  from  teaching  or  ad- 
vancing any  docUme^  ot  la'o^ivcv^  ^wj  «.\aA.ei!OL«,tit^  either  derogatory  to 
the  trutha  of  revealed  teWgSotk,  ot  \tvYw:Vi>aa  ox  ^vk^vv^^nSxI^naN^^  ^^<^ 
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ioas  convictbns  of  any  portion  of  his  class  or  audience.  And  it  is  en- 
acted, that,  if  he  shall  in  any  respect  violate  this  engagement,  he  shall 
be  sammoned  before  the  College  Council,  where,  upon  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  his  having  so  transgressed,  he  shall  be  formally  warned  and 
reprimanded  by  the  president ;  and  that,  if  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  repe- 
tition of  said  or  similar  oficnse,  the  president  shall  forthwith  suspend 
him  from  his  functions,  and  take  steps  officially  to  recommend  to  the 
Crown  his  removal  from  office.  The  appointments  of  the  professors  are 
all  held  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.  A  triennial  visitation  of 
each  college  is  ordained  to  be  held  during  the  college  session  by  a 
Board  of  Visitors  which  has  already  been  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
which  comprises  the  heads  of  the  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches  in  Ireland. 

But  further,  every  student  is  actually  subjected  to  an  extent  of  relig- 
ious superintendence  such  as  is  enforced  nowhere  else,  unless  it  be  only 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  No  matriculated  student  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  is  permitted  to  reside  except  with  his  parent  or  guard- 
ian, or  with  some  relation  or  friend  to  whose  care  he  shall  have  been 
committed  by  his  parent  or  guardian,  and  who  shall  be  approved  of  by 
the  president  of  the  college,  or  in  a  boarding-house  licensed  by  the 
president  upon  a  certificate,  produced  by  the  person  keeping  it,  of  moral 
and  religious  character  from  his  clergyman  or  minister.  The  relation 
or  friend  to  whose  care  a  student  is  committed  must  in  all  cases  formally 
accept  the  charge  of  his  moral  and  religious  conduct.  Clergymen,  each 
approved  by  the  bishop,  moderator,  or  constituted  authority  of  his 
church  or  religious  denomination,  are  appointed  by  the  Crown  Deans 
of  Residences,  to  have  the  moral  care  and  spiritual  charge  of  the 
students  of  their  respective  creeds  residing  in  the  licensed  boarding- 
houses  ;  and  it  is  provided  that  they  shall  have  authority  to  visit  such 
boarding-houses  for  the  purpose  of  afibrding  religious  instruction  to  such 
students,  and  shall  also  have  power,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college,  and  of  the  authorities  of  their  respective  churches, 
*^to  make  regulations  for  the  due  observance  of  the  religious  duties  of 
such  students,  and  for  securing  their  regular  attendance  on  divine  wor- 
ship." Finally,  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  offenses  in  the  statuten  of 
each  college  for  which  it  is  enacted  that  any  student  shall  be  liable  to 
expulsion,  are  the  following :  "  1.  Habitual  neglect  of  attendance  for 
divine  worship  at  such  church  or  chapel  as  shall  be  approved  by  his 
parents  or  guardians ;  ^.  Habitual  neglect  of  attendance  on  the  relig- 
ious instruction  provided  for  students  of  his  church  or  denomination  in 
the  licensed  boarding-ho«se  in  which  he  may  reside." 
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about  2,900  students,  Ireland  had  but  one,  and  even  this  one  waa,  finom  iti 
constitution,  not  available  for  the  nation  at  large.  The  result  was,  that  of 
nearly  6,000,000  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  about  100  were  receiving  an 
university  education. 

In  providing  a  remedy  for  tlie  evil  thus  distinctly  recognised,  three  courses 
were  opened  to  the  legislature.  It  might  have  opened  the  emoluments  of  Trin- 
ity  College,  Dublin,  to  all  classes  of  the  population  without  religious  distinctioa; 
or  again,  it  might  have  founded  colleges  for  the  several  religious  communities 
which  divide  the  country  amongst  them ;  lastly,  it  had  tho  alternative  of  estab- 
lishing colleges  based  upon  tho  principle  of  religious  equality — colleges  which 
should  give  combined  secular  instruction,  and  which,  whilst  they  afforded 
facilities  to  tho  various  ministers  of  the  Christian  ikith  to  teach  their  respectiTe 
flocks,  should  steadily  repudiate  all  interference,  positive  or  negative,  with  the 
conscientious  scruples  of  their  students. 

To  tho  first  two  courses  there  were  insuperable  objections.  Trinity  College 
was  a  Protestant  foundation,  endowed  for  the  propagation  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  and  more  especially  designed  as  a  nursery  for  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  Ireland.  The  attempt  to  open  its  emoluments  to  Roman 
Catholics  and  Dissenters,  not  to  speak  of  the  shock  it  would  have  given  to  the 
sentiment  of  property,  would  have  called  forth  such  a  storm  of  Protestant  led- 
ing  as  would  have  rendered  it  wholly  impracticable. 

Not  only  was  the  combined  system  alone  tenable  in  theory,  but  its  prodigious 
growth  had  shown  its  singular  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country. 
It  was  this  consideration  which  mainly  swayed  the  minds  of  tlie  Government 
in  its  favor.  They  are  the  crown  of  an  edifice  designed  on  the  plan  of  religious 
equality,  and  which  must  not  have  its  symmetry  marred  by  the  introduction  of 
any  thing  heterogeneous  to  its  great  idea. 

The  first  criterion  of  the  success  of  the  Colleges  is,  of  course,  the  number  of 
students  who  have  entered  them.  On  referring  to  tho  Calendar  of  the  Queen's 
University,  we  find  that  tho  total  number  of  students  who  had  entered  the 
Queen's  Colleges  from  the  first  session  in  1849-50  to  March  1859,  amounted  to 
178G,  of  whom  1,265  were  matriculated,  521  non-matriculated — that  is,  students 
who  have  not  passed  the  matriculation  examination,  and  do  not  pursue  all  tbe 
subjects  included  in  the  university  curriculum,  but  particular  courses  of  in- 
struction which  they  may  select. 

Tho  only  sure  method  of  determining  the  question  of  failure  or  success  is  by 
comparison  with  some  institution,  the  position  of  which  is  unchallenged.  We 
will  take  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  number  of  students  who  entered  in 
Dublin  during  the  ten  years  mentioned  above  was  2,745.  Hence  the  ratio  of 
the  average  annual  entrances  of  the  institutions  compared  over  a  period  of  ten 
years  is  as  178  to  274.  Such  an  average,  however,  would  do  injustice  to  tJie 
Queen's  Colleges,  the  numbers  of  which  are  steadily  increasing.  Thus  in  tlw 
year  1858-59,  196  new  students  entered,  while  in  1859-60,  the  number  amounts 
to  207. 

If  failure  can  not  be  predicted  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  on  tho  score  of  num- 
bers, no  more  can  it  be  said  that  they  have  failed  in  their  great  object  of  giving 
united  education  to  the  youth  of  the  various  religious  persuasions.  In  the  ten 
years,  1849-59,  the  three  great  religious  communities,  which  make  up  the  balk 
of  the  population,  are  thus  represented  among  the  matriculated  students: — 

Established  Church, 426 

Roman  Catholics, ^ 445 

Presbyterians, 343 

While  the  297  students,  who  have  entered  this  year,  as  thus  distributed*. 

Establislied  Church, 60 

Roman  Catlmlies, 69 

Presbyterians. 59 

Oilier  denominations, 19 

Tl\o  first  l\u\^vc  ^\\al  ^InVoiv  v\'»>  m  x^^i^vcv^  >2cv^^  TsNafi\s«r^N^>iBs&  vLnr  Roman 
Catholics  in  cvic\i  taavs  \\%Ad  V.W  \\sX. 
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Paming  to  the  quality  of  the  education  given  in  the  Queen's  Colleges,  on  this 
score  but  little  needs  be  said  on  their  behaU*.  Tlie  competence  of  the  profcssorB 
has,  we  believe,  never  been  questioned,  any  more  than  their  zeal,  not  only  in 
maintaining  the  existing  standard  of  education,  but  in  elevating  it  to  the  highest 
point  wliich  the  circumstances  of  the  country  admit.  Nor  have  their  exertions 
been  unrewarded.  Fortunately,  on  this  subject,  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture. 
We  have  seen  that  the  competitive  examinations  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  were 
designed  to  be  a  test  of  "the  best,  the  most  Hberal,  the  most  finished  education, 
which  the  country  provides ;"  and  a  careful  study  of  the  papers  set  will  sliow 
that  the  examiners  have  not  willingly  let  them  fall  below  this  standard.  The 
examinations  are  in  effect  framed  on  the  model  of  those  to  which  in  the  univer- 
sities candidates  for  the  highest  honors  at  the  close  of  their  undergraduate 
course  are  subjected.  They  supply,  therefore,  a  lair  critenon  of  the  comparative 
eflSciency  of  our  educational  institutions.  As  the  universities  bring  into  con- 
course the  youth  of  then*  a£Bliated  colleges,  so  these  examinations  introduce  into 
a  still  wider  arena  the  youth  of  the  several  universities.  It  is,  then,  with  just 
pride  that  the  Queen's  University  appeals  to  the  fact,  that,  in  .this  competition, 
looking  merely  to  the  number  of  places  obtained,  it  stands  next  in  order  to  the 
Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin.  If,  however,  we  regard  the 
quality  of  the  answering,  the  result  is  still  more  in  favor  of  the  Queen's  Univer- 
sity. In  the  only  years  in  wliich  the  Universities  we  have  named  came  into 
conflict,  the  average  answering  of  the  successful  candidates  from  each  stood  as 
fi>llow8 : — 

1856.  1857.  1850. 

Oxford, 1,948  1.982  2,103 

Cambridge, 2,062  2,207  2,020 

Dublin, 2,473  2,082  2,139 

Queen's  University, 1,955  2,261  2,160 

It  thus  appears  that  in  the  last  two  years  the  candidates  from  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity stCNod  first,  in  the  preceding  year  third,  in  the  list.  This  is  suflBcicntly 
striking,  but  we  can  not  forbear  commemorating  a  signal  instance  of  success  ob- 
tained by  one  of  the  Colleges.  It  will  be  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the 
College  of  Belfast,  that,  while  numbering  not  200  students,  it  bore  eewny  at  this 
examination,  from  all  our  highest  seats  of  learning,  the  first,  fourtli,  and  ninth 
of  twelve  vacant  places.  So  much  for  the  direct  action  of  the  Queen's  Colleges 
upon  the  country :  no  less  important  has  been  their  indirect  infiuence. 

1.  It  is  surely  more  than  a  chance  coincidence,  that  within  the  last  ten  years, 
nearly  the  whole  curriculum  of  the  University  of  Dublin  has  been  changed ;  all 
the  leading  changes  being  approximations  to  the  curriculum  of  the  Queen's  Uni- 
yersity.  Nor  is  it  merely  the  courses  of  study  which  liave  been  revolutionized ; 
the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  has,  in  the  same  period,  been  vastly  increased. 
Professorial  chairs,  which  had  become  almost  sinecures,  have  been  rehabilitated, 
and  raised  by  their  occupants  to  a  position  of  dignity  and  usefulness.  Can  we 
be  mistaken  in  attributing  this  reforming  spirit  to  the  emulation  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  or  in  discerning  the  same  influence  in  the  Uberality,  which  has  recently 
endowed  scholarships  in  the  same  University  (some  of  them  of  great  value,)  open 
to  candidates  of  all  religious  persuasions. 

2.  Such  has  been  the  silent  recognition  which  the  ancient  University  of  Ire- 
land has  given  to  her  youthful  sister.  Klse where  the  recognition  has  been,  if 
not  more  obvious,  more  avowed.  In  the  year  1855,  the  Secretary  of  the  Queen's 
University  received  a  letter  from  the  Regius  Professor  of  Law  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  in  which,  aflor  requesting  copies  of  the  University  Examination 
Papers,  as  being  so  admirably  adapted  to  students  of  the  principles  of  law,  "  that 
I  should  wish  to  make  use  of  them  as  much  as  I  can,"  ho  adds — "  But  it  is  not 
only  in  their  law  papers  that  your  colleges  show  their  merit  and  utility.  The 
whole  system  of  education  pursued  by  you  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  so 
good,  and  so  well  suited  to  the  times,  that  I  sincerely  trust  that  it  may  defy  all 
opposition." 

3.  Through  them  was  first  discovered  the  wretched  condition  of  intermodiato 
education  in  Ireland.  ♦  ♦  Universities  without  schools  are  but  castles  in  the 
air. 
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The  Chancellor  of  the  Qaeen*s  Univeraty,  on  the  occasion  of  oonferring 
degrees  on  the  12th  of  October,  1860,  spoke  as  follows : — 

I  have  the  gratification  of  being  able  to  annonnee  that  the  niunber  of  the  atadeBti 
who  have  pawed  oor  several  examinaUone  for  the  carrent  year  exceeds  that  of 
those  so  distingaishod  on  any  previous  oooasion,  and  is  very  much  in  advance  of 
that  of  1859,  the  largest  farmer  number,  that  of  the  year  1858,  having  bees 
seventy-six,  while  that  of  1860  amounts  to  eighty,  and  in  which  1  find  an  increass 
of  twenty-two  over  the  number  in  the  past  year. 

The  total  number  of  those  whose  names  were  sent  in  as  candidates  lor  examia- 
ation  at  this  period  was  somewhat  larger,  being  one  hundred  and  thirty-two,  but 
of  these  a  considerable  number  failed  to  present  themselves  before  the  examinen, 
and  a  few — nine  in  all — although  coming  forward  for  examination,  have  not  been 
found  by  the  examiners  to  be  sufficiently  qualified.  I  trust  that  on  a  future  ooea- 
sion  they  will  appear  before  us  with  for  better  success.  In  addition  to  the  S8ti*> 
faction  derived  from  this  increase  in  the  number  of  oor  candidates,  I  am  happy  to 
be  able  to  add  that  our  examiners  generally  testify  to  a  high  standard  of  qoaUfiot- 
tion  being  evinced,  as  well  by  those  who  have  competed  for  special  honors  as  by 
the  entire  class  of  successful  students.  The  university  honors,  consisting  of 
medals  and  pecuniary  prizes,  have  been  attained  by  twenty-five  of  the  stndeoti 
present  at  the  examinations,  and  his  Excellency  the  Lord- Lieutenant  has  beca 
plea«f  d  to  assent  to  the  request  of  the  senate,  that  he  would  personally  deliver  to 
the  Huccessrul  candidates  those  gratifying  evidences  of  their  abilities  and  indosliy. 
Six  graduates  of  other  universities  have  been  admitted  by  the  senate  to  take  cor- 
responding degrees  in  this,  which  will  accordingly  be  conferred  upon  them.  Tbe 
Colleges  were  first  opened  for  the  reception  of  students  in  the  year  1849,  and  it 
is  only  eight  years  since  the  first  meeting  of  the  senate  of  the  Queen's  Univ^rMty 
to  confer  degrees  was  held  in  this  hall.  In  the  colleges  the  total  number  of 
matriculated  students,  including  those  of  the  current  collegiate  year,  has  anKNintcd 
to  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  ;  the  number  of  students  whs 
have  not  matriculated,  but  who  have  resorted  to  the  colleges  for  instruction  ia 
various  branches  of  knowledge,  has  been  five  hundred  and  seventy.  Thus,  very 
nearly  two  thousand  individuab  have  entered  either  as  matriculated  or  non-matnca- 
lated  students  in,  I  may  say,  the  first  ten  years  of  their  existence,  and  the  nooi- 
bers  attending  the  superior  cUsses  in  the  colleges  in  this  year  ia  five  hundred  and 
forty-six.  In  the  University  we  have  in  the  eight  years  of  its  action  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  including  those  presented  to  us  to-day,  the  total 
number  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight;  to  that  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  ninety- 
three  ;  and  to  that  of  Master  of  Arts,  fifty*two.  We  have  granted  to  two  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  to  eleven  that  of  Bachelor  in  that  fiK»nlty.  Tha 
names  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  graduates  in  each  of  the  various  degrees  have 
thus  been  placed  on  the  roll  of  tbe  University,  while  our  minor  distiDctioDs  of 
diplomas  in  engineering,  law,  and  agriculture,  have  been  conferred  respectively  oa 
forty-seven  students.  In  regard  to  the  most  important  of  the  social  relations  of  tba 
community — perhaps  I  must  rather,  though  reluctantly,  say,  the  most  promineot 
of  their  differences,  that  which  arises  from  the  varying  forms  of  religions  worship— 
the  number  of  the  collegiate  students  represent  idl  the  classes  into  which,  in  this 
particular,  our  population  stands  divided.  The  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Presbyterians,  the  Weslcyans,  the  Covenantors,  tbe  In- 
dependents, the  Seeeders,  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends — all  in  greater 
or  lees  proportion,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  relative  numbers  in  each  locality, 
have  had,  and  have,  their  representatives  in  this  common  body  of  associated  sta- 
dents ;  and  the  general  benefit  of  our  collegiate  and  university  system,  as  they 
have  been  freely  ofllered  to  all  classes  of  our  fellow-subjects,  have  by  all  been  thai 
freely  accepted  and  enjoyed. 
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OUTLINE  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 


Austria  has  a  system*  of  education  which,  from  the  vilkge  school  to  the 
university,  is  ^^tuitously  open  to  allf  and  which,  in  all  its  departments,  is 
based  on  religion,  and  governed  and  molded  by  the  SUite.  Its  universality 
is  secured  not  by  direct  compulsion,  as  in  Prussia,  but  by  enactments  whicn 
render  a  certiticate  Of  school  attendance  and  educational  proficiency  neces- 
sary to  exercise  a  trade,  or  bo  employed  as  a  workman,f  to  engage  in  the 
service  of  the  State  in  any  capacity,  or  to  be  married.  Besides  this,  it  is  made 
the  interest  of  the  wealthy  landholders  to  contribute  liberally  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  temuits  and  the  poor,  by  throwing  upon  them  the  support  of 
the  pauper  population. 

All  the  institutions  for  education  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  Board  or 
Council  (the  Hof-studien  Commission)  at  Vienna,  composed  of  laymen  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  and  at  the  head  of  which  a  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion w.is  placed  in  1848.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  body  to  investigate  all  com- 
plaints against  these  institutions ;  suggest  and  prepare  plans  of  improve- 
ment, and  counsel  the  crown  in  all  matters  referred  to  them.  Under  them 
is  a  graduated  system  of  superintendence,  to  be  exercised  jointly,  by  the 
civil  and  spiritual  authorities  in  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  empire. 
The  bishop  and  his  consistory,  jointly  with  the  hmdestelle,  has  charge  of  all 
the  schohistic  institutions  of  the  diocuse  :  the  rural  deun,  jointly  with  the  krei- 
samt,  of  those  of  a  district:  the  pirochi:il  incumbent,  and  the  civil  commis- 
sary, those  of  a  parish.  This  general  arrangement  hsis  reference  to  the 
Catholic  estiblishment ;  but  the  proper  authorities  of  the  Protestant,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  churches  are  subsiituted  lor  those  of  the  Catholic,  for  all  that 
regards  the  members  of  tlieir  several  communions. 

There  are  six  classes  of  schools  subjecied  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
education-board ;  namely,  the  popular,  the  gymnasial,  the  philosophical,  the 
medico-chirur^ical,  the  juridical,  and  the  theological.  The  four  last  of  these 
form  separately  the  objects  of  various  special  institutions;  and,  combined 
together,  they  constitute  the  four  faculties  of  the  universities. 

The  gymnasium  is  the  school  for  classical  learning,  mathematics,  and  el^ 
ment^iry  philosophy. 

The  popular  schools  comprehend  the  establishments  of  various  degrees, 
in  which  instruction  is  imparted  of  a  more  practical  character,  to  those  whose 
Bt.ation  in  life  does  not  fit  them  for  the  study  of  the  learned  hmguages.  The 
lowest  of  these  are  the  volks-schulen,  or,  as  they  are  often  termed,  the  tritial 
or  the  German  schools,  established,  or  intended  to  be  established,  in  every 
district  or  parish  of  town  or  county,  for  the  primary  instruction  in  religion 

*  The  fi>l]owio9  aocoimt  of  tho  educational  system  cu*  Austria  it  abridged  maialjr  froic  Tom- 
bull's  Austriik 

t  Tumbull  mentiom  an  instance  of  a  large  manufacturer  in  Bohemia,  who  was  fined  fbr  to^ 
ploying  a  workman  nut  provided  with  the  requisiie  certiiic&tos  of  education. 
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and  morality,  reading,  writing,  and  accounts.  In  the  larger  places  are  also 
numerous  upper  scfwols^  havtptschulen^  wherein  a  somewhat  more  extendf^i 
education  is  given,  for  persona  designed  for  the  mechanical  arts  and  othef 
similar  pursuits.  These  have  an  upper  class  called  Wiederholungs-schulea, 
or  llepetilion  Schools,  who  receive  instruction  in  drawing,  elementary  geom- 
etry, and  geography,  and  with  it  is  combmed  a  Normal  School  for  teaeben 
iu  the  volks-sc'hulen.  In  the  larger  towns  are  also  commercial  academies, 
termed  real-schulen,  in  which  are  comprised  two  divisions  of  scholars:  the 
one  general,  receiving  instruction  in  accounts,  geography,  and  history;  the 
other  spcciiil,  having,  in  addition  thereto,  teachers  in  book-keeping  and  tbt 
principles  of  trade  for  mercantile  pupils,  in  natural  history  and  rural  econo- 
my for  those  intended  for  ngricultural  life,  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  and 
principles  of  art  for  students  in  the  higher  arts,  and  in  various  foreign  Uo- 
-  guagcs,  especially  English,  French,  and  Italian,  for  those  who  may  desire  to 
receive  such  instruction.  In  the  volks-schulen  girls  are  taught,  except  in  rare 
instances,  in  separate  rooms  from  the  boys ;  and  for  the  superior  instractioo 
of  females  there  are  distinct  establishments  corresponding  with  the  hauft^ 
Mchulen  and  real'Schulen  of  the  boys,  many  of  them  managed  and  directed 
by  certain  communities  of  nuns,  which  are  especially  preserved  for  the  pur- 
pose of  education.  Industrial  schools  of  various  kinds,  and  for  both  sexes, 
are  also  in  some  parts  combined  with  these  more  general  educational  insti- 
tutions ;  but  the  expenses  attending  such  establishments  prevent  their  being 
very  numerous. 

The  establishments  thus  last  described  constitute  the  class  of  pop^tkr 
schools.  The  next  above  these  are  the  eymnasial ;  of  which  there  are  one, 
or  two,  or  several,  in  each  district,  according  to  the  extent  of  its  popubtion. 
The  pupils  of  the  gymnasium  are  divided  into  several  classes:  the  eariier 
oaes  arc  taught  in  religion,  moral  philosophy,  elementary  mathematics  and 
physics,  and  Latin  philology.  To  these  subjects  are  added,  for  the  more 
advanced  classes — partly  as  perfect  courses  at  the  gymnasium,  and  partly 
as  introductory  to  the  higher  instruction  in  the  same  branches  at  the  lycean 
or  uniFersity — gcnenil  history  (and  especially  that,  of  Austria),  classical  lit* 
en^iure*  Greek  philology,  aesthetics  (namely,  rhetoric^  poetr>',  and  a  knowU 
ei^  of  the  fine  arts),  and  the  history  of  philosophy.  Above  the  gymna- 
siimi  are  the  eight  universities  of  Prague,  Vienna,  Padua,  Pavia,  Lemberg, 
QteXz^  Olmuta,  and  Innspruck ;  to  which  must  be  added  the  Hungarian  uni- 
versity at  Pesth.  These  are  divided  into  two  orders — those  of  Prague,  Vi- 
enno,  Padua,  Pavia,  and  Pesth,  are  of  the  first,  having  chairs  for  all  the  four 
faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy;  the  others  have  a 
smaller  number — as,  for  instance,  Gratz,  which  has  but  three,  having  no  pro- 
fcssOfsHIp  of  medicine,  and  Lemberg,  which  has  only  two.  In  fiirther  ad- 
dition, according  to  circumstances  and  localities,  professorships  arc  estab^ 
lished,  either  at  the  gymnasium,  the  lyceum,  or  the  university,  in  the  Italian 
and  Oriental  languages,  in  theoretical  agriculture,  astronomy,  chemistr} 
mechanics,  and  other  branches  of  practical  science. 

In  most  of  the  provincial  capitals,  where  no  univer^ty  exists  (in  such 
towns,  for  instance,  as  Linz,  Laybach,  Klagenfurt,  &c.),  there  is  xm  institu- 
tion, under  the  name  of  Lyceum^  which  answers  the  purpose  of  a  minor  uni- 
versity;  wherein  public  courses  of  lectures  are  given  in  some  or  all  of  the 
four  fliculties,  and  in  other  branches  of  knowledge.  The  degree  cannot,  in- 
deed, be  taken  at  the  lyceum  in  any  of  the  faculties;  but  certificates  may 
be  there  obtained,  which  are  accepted  in  lieu  of  those  of  the  universities, 
for  a  large  number  of  cases  where  certificates  are  required,  and  for  youths 
who  require  them  not,  the  education  of  the  lyceum,  extending  as  it  does  to 
the  highest  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  natural  philosophy,  answers  every 
purpose  of  general  e^ucaVVow.  O^  >\v^»fc  Vj^MTCkA,  there  are,  in  the  empire» 
twenty-three  unAwHoman  Ca\>:v^Vvi  ^\x<!«}Cviii\\«»^^  ^^n^tw  ^^^^VMiijudk 
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Lutheran  or  Calvinist,  and  one  Unitarian.  For  the  instruction  of  the  He- 
brew subjects  there  are  gymnasiums  and  other  schools,  wherein  the  same 
lK>oks  are  read  as  in  the  general  establishments  of  the  empire,  except  only 
that  works  of  Jewish  are  substituted  for  those  of  Christum  theology.  Iii 
special  branches  of  knowledge,  the  government  establishments  are  very  nu- 
merous: mcdiciil  and  surgical  academics,  clerical  academics,  polytechnio 
schools,  military  institutions  in  all  branches,  and  a  college  for  tiie  Eastern 
languages,  &c. 

The  popular  schools  are  inspected  and  directed  by  the  parochial  incura- 
"bent,  who,  wiih  a  view  to  this  duty,  is  bound  to  receive  instruction,  previous 
to  his  induction  to  a  benefice,  in  the  system  of  scholastic  management,  or, ' 
as  it  is  terme-d  in  the  language  of  the  edicts,  the  science  of  jxcdagogy.  He  is 
required,  at  least  twice  a  week,  at  certain  fixed  hours,  to  examine  and  cate- 
chi.se  the  pupils,  and  to  impart  to  them  religious  instruction ;  the  parish  or 
district  being  obliged  to  provide  him  with  a  carriage  for  that  purpose,  when 
the  schools  to  be  visited  are  distant  from  his  residence.  He  orders  removals 
from  lower  to  higher  classes,  and  grants  those  certificates,  without  which  no 
pupil  can  puss  from  the  popular  school  to  the  gymnasium.  He  is  bound  to 
render,  periodically,  statistical  and  discriminating  returns  on  the  state  of  the 
schools,  both  to  his  spiritual  superior  and  to  the  kreisamt ;  to  urge  on  pa- 
rents the  great  importance  of  education  to  their  offspring ;  and  to  supply 
books  to  thoru;  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  them,  and  clothes  (so  far  as  the 
poor  fund  or  private  contribution  may  enable  him  to  do  so)  to  such  as,  for 
want  of  clothing,  are  prevented  attending  the  schools.  Where  children  of 
dii!erent  creeds  are  intermixed  in  one  school,  religious  instruction  and  cate- 
chization  is  confined  to  tiie  last  hour  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  attend- 
ance,  during  which  hour  the  non-Romanists  are  dismissed,  to  receive  instruo* 
tion  elsewhere  from  their  respective  pastors;  but  where  the  number  of 
non-Romani-its  is  sufficiently  great  to  support  a  separate  school,  the  minister 
of  that  persuasion,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  charged  exclusively  with  the  same 
duties  lUH,  in  the  general  schools,  are  imposed  on  the  parish  priest*  To  min- 
isters of  all  professions  an  equal  recourse  is,  by  the  terms  of  the  ordinances, 
allowed  to  the  aid  of  the  poor  fund  and  of  the  grants  from  the  kreisamt  If 
the  schools  be  too  disUmt  or  too  numerous  for  the  proper  supervision  of  the 
local  minister,  a  separate  instructor  is  named  by  the  bishop,  or,  if  the  school 
be  Protestant,  by  the  provincial  superintendent ;  and,  for  the  visitors  of  all 
denominations,  the  expense  of  a  carriage  is  equally  borne  by  the  public 
Except  in  the  points  above  enumerated,  the  parochial  minister  has  no  power 
to  act^  but  only  to  report;  in  all  those  connected  with  defects  or  deficiencies 
of  the  buildings,  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  civil  commissary,  reports  to  the 
kreisamt,  and  in  those  of  merely  scholastic  nature,  as  well  na  in  the  con- 
duct  of  the  teachers,  he  addresses  his  remarks  to  the  inspector  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

Tlie  teachers  at  all  the  popular  schools  are  required  to  produce  tcstimo* 
nials  from  the  Normal  School  at  which  they  have  been  instructed,  and  re- 
ceive their  appointment  from  the  diocesan  consistory,  or  from  the  pronncial 
chief  of  any  special  religions  for  which  they  may  6e  intended,  but  require 
in  all  cases  the  confirmation  of  the  landestelle.  They  are  provided  with 
residences  attached  to  the  schools,  together  with  fixed  stipends  during  good 
health  and  good  conduct,  and  are  allowed  superannuation  pensions,  which, 
if  they  shall  have  served  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  are  extended  to  their  wid- 
ows, and  to  their  orphans  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Each  district  has  an  aufseher,  or  inspector  (named  by  the  bishop  from 
among  the  parochial  clergy  holding  benefices  therein),  who  compiles  detailed 
statements  on  every  point  connected  with  education,  for  his  spiritual  supe- 
rior, and  for  the  kreisamt  Once  a  year  he  makes  a  tour  of  personal  inspec- 
tion, examines  the  pupils,  duitributos  rewards  to  \h«V)e«X«fi\in\&xv^^^^'^'^^'- 
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vises  alike  both  the  ministry  and  the  teachers ;  most  especially  cnfordng  the 
rule,  that  those  books  only  shall  be  used,  and  those  instructions  only  be 
giv^n,  which  have  been  commanded  by  imperial  edict.  Above  the^e  di^rict 
inspectors,  each  diocese  has  a  higher  officer,  under  the  name  of  o6«*au/sdber, 
or  inspector-general,  who  is  named  by  the  crown,  and  is  in  most  coses  a 
member  of  the  cathedral  chapter.  His  super\'i8ion  extends  not  to  the  rofi» 
9chulen  only,  but  also  to  the  retU  and  the  haujotschuUn ;  and  for  these  pur- 
poses he  is  the  dislricl-inspecior  for  the  city  of  his  residence,  and  the  wxpetU 
or-general  fur  the  whole  cliocese.  He  is  the  official  referee,  whose  opinioD 
the  consistory  are  bound  to  demand  in  every  exercise  of  their  educational 
functions,  and  by  whom  they  are  in  fact  principally  guided ;  since  every 
matter  wherein  their  sentiments  may  not  agree  with  his,  must  be  referred 
to  the  de<.'ision  of  the  landestelle.  He  examines  and  certifies  teachers  for 
appointment  by  the  consistory ;  receives  quarterly  statements  in  all  detaili 
from  his  subordinate  inspectors,  and  embodies  them  into  general  reports, 
for  the  landestelle  and  the  crown ;  finally,  as  supervisor  of  spiritual  in- 
struction, he  examines  candidates  for  orders,  and  novices  for  monastic  vowa, 
and  grants  certain  testimonials  of  proficiency  which  ore  indispensable  for 
their  admission. 

To  the  epiacopal  consistories,  headed  by  the  bishop,  is  committed  the 
general  snpenision  of  all  the  scholastic  concerns  of  the  diocese,  the  re^ 
ktions  of  matters  of  discipline,  the  communication  of  instnictioiu  and  tbe 
investigation  of  delinquencies.  It  is  a  part  of  their  functions  to  order  tbe 
erection  of  schools,  to  appoint  the  teachers,  to  authorize  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  teachers  in  sicliness  or  in  age,  and  to  their  widows  and  orphans, 
when  entitled  to.  them  ;  but  in  these  points,  as  in  all  others  which  invoke 
any  exercise  of  real  authority,  patronage,  or  influence,  their  acts  are  invalid 
without  the  confirmation  of  the  landestelle.  For  the  professors  of  non- 
Romanist  creeds,  these  respective  functions  are  discharged  in  tlieir  several 
gradations  by  officers  of  their  own  persuasion.  The  Protestant  senictrs  and 
Muperintendents  are  the  district-inspectors  and  the  provincial  inspectors-gen- 
eral for  their  respective  communities;  and  the  functions  of  the  diocesan 
consistories  are  transferred  to  the  central  Calvinistk  and  Lutheran  consist- 
ories at  Vienna. 

The  schools  of  higher  degree,  the  Gymnasium,  the  Lyceum,  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  the  University,  are  all,  as  well  as  the  popular  schools, 
more  or  less  suojected  to  the  supervision  of  the  diocesan  ana  his  consistory; 
but  these  depend  more  immediately  on  the  educational  board  at  Vienna. 
Over  each  of  them  presides  a  director,  who  is  charged  with  the  general  man- 
agement, in  point  both  of  discipline  and  instruction,  acting  under  the  orders 
of  the  board,  or  the  edicts  of  the  emperor.  The  various  professors  and 
teachers  are  all  either  named  or  approved  by  the  landestelle,  or  the  educa- 
tional board ;  the  same  discriminating  precautions  being  adopted  as  at  the 
popular  schools,  for  the  religious  instruction  of  those  who  profess  non- 
Romish  creeds.  In  every  station,  and  in  the  various  branches  of  education, 
the  pupils  are  subjected  to  half-yearly  examinations  by  authorized  \'isitor8; 
and  from  the  result  of  these  examinations,  as  well  as  from  the  testimonials 
which  each  is  bound  to  produce  as  to  moral  conduct,  and  also  as  to  relij^oos 
knowledge  from  the  minister  of  his  communion,  the  director  forms  the  re- 
ports which  are  furnished  to  the  government 

For  the  erection  ofpopuJnr  schools,  certain  rules  are  laid  down  which  in- 
sure their  erection  as  occasion  may  require.  Although  no  ordinances  com- 
pel education,  yet  the  inducements  held  out  to  desire  it  are  so  great,  that  for 
schools  of  this  description  therp  is  a  constantly  increasing  demand,  partly 
arising  from  the  people  themselves,  and  partly  instigsitcd  by  the  spiritual  and 
civil  authonlio^;  i\ud,\wd(ivi^,  %<i  \iit^«u\.W\«k  qI*  late  years  been  applications 
to  this  effect,  \hsll\t\u:»^ie(^lom^i«^^x>^\J^^ii>^«^^^ 
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nqnire  of  the  parishioners,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  petitionioff,  thai 
thuy  shall  bind  themselves  by  voluntary  assessment  to  bear  the  whole  of  a 
i>ortion  of  the  attendant  expenses.  After  the  locality  has  been  fixed  by  Uie 
aufseher  and  the  krcisamt,  it  depends  on  the  landestelle  to  issue  the  deci^ 
that  the  school  be  built ;  and,  this  being  done,  the  law  then  provides  for  )ta 
gratuitous  erection  and  completion.  The  lord  of  the  soil  is  lx>und  to  grant 
the  land  and  the  materials ;  the  inliabitunts  of  the  district  to  supply  the  la> 
bor ;  and  tlie  patron  of  the  parochial  benefice  the  internal  fittingH-up ;  all 
subsequent  repairs,  as  well  as  the  hiring  of  buildings  for  temporary  accom* 
modation,  being  a  charge  on  these  three  parties  jointly. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  thene  ample  provisions  for  general  education, 
it  will  be  readily  conceived,  that  in  a  country  where  certain  classes  poMsoss 
large  pecuniary  means  and  high  aristocratic  feelings,  instruction  cannot  be 
absolutely  confined  to  public  institutions.  In  Vienna  and  other  cities,  many 
academic  establishments  of  a  superior  order  exist,  endowed  in  the  manner 
of  our  public  schools ;  and  in  these,  or  in  the  schools  of  the  monasteries  be- 
fore mentioned,  wherein  boarders  are  permitted  to  be  received,  or,  finally, 
under  private  tutors  in  their  own  families,  a  large  portion  of  the  higiter 
classes  receive  their  education. 

In  addition  to  the  above  summary  of  the  system  of  primary  Bchoo|i 

in  Austria,  we  present  a  few  particulars  as  to  the  inspection  of  teach- 
ers and  schools.  The  law  requires  that  every  district  inspector,  or  over- 
seer, must  take  care— - 

1.  That  his  district  is  supplied  with  a  sufficient  number  of  school-buildings ;  and 
for  this  end,  he  is  empowered,  in  conjunction  with  the  village  or  town  mugtstratcS) 
to  levy  a  school-rate  upon  the  householders  of  his  district. 

3.  That  all  the  new  school-buildings,  which  are  erected  from  time  U*  time  in  his 
district,  are  built  in  healthy  situations,  not  near  any  noisy  workuhops,  or  any 
swamp  or  bad  smells ;  that  the  class-rooms  are  built  according  to  the  plans,  which 
have  been  prescribed  by  government ;  that  the  class-rooms  are  well  provided 
with  desks,  forms,  writing-btiards,  maps,  and  all  necessary  school  apparatus. 

3.  Tliat  the  school-buildings  are  kept  in  good  repair,  well  and  frequently  whits 
washed,  and  well  warmed  and  lighted. 

4.  That  a  fpood  and  suitable  house  is  provided  for  the  teachers  and  their  fiimi- 
lies,  and  that  it  is  kept  in  a  good  condition  and  fit  for  their  use. 

5.  That  the  cure  of  each  parish  regularly  inspects  his  scliool ;  that  be  watches 
the  conduct  and  character  of  the  teacher ;  that  he  examines  the  scholars  fre- 
quently ;  and  that  he  aids  the  teacher  by  bis  counsel,  advice,  and  assistance. 

6.  That  the  parishioners  send  all  their  children,  who  are  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  twelve,  to  school  regularly,  and  that  they  pay  the  weekly  school-fees  in  a 
regular  manner. 

7.  That  each  parochial  magistrate  is  zealous,  in  enforcing  a  regular  school  at- 
tendance, in  supporting  the  teachers,  and  in  protecting  Uiem  from  the  least  disr»> 
speotful  treatment 

8.  That  regular  periodical  reports  of  the  state  and  progress  of  the  schools  in  his 
district  are  forwarded  to  the  county  educational  magistrates ;  who,  in  their  turn,  are 
required  to  forward  a  general  report  of  the  progress  of  education  in  the  whole 
country  to  the  Minister  of  Education  in.  Vienna. 

Uy  these  means  the  government  in  Vienna  is  informed  every  year  of  the  actual 
state  and  progress  of  education,  throughout  every  parish  of  their  great  empire ;  of 
the  wants  and  difficulties  of  those  districts  which  reooire  assistance ;  of  the  results 
of  particular  experiments  in  particular  schools,  in  the  remotest  provinces;  and  of 
tlie  actual  number  of  children  in  each  county,  who  have  not  attended  the  classes 
with  sufficient  regularity. 

Each  inspector  must  visit  all  the  primary  schools  in  his  district  at 

least  once  every  year. 

.    For  this  purpose  he  is  required  to  divide  all  the  schools  in  his  district  into  two 
parts,  and  to  visit  one  of  these  in  the  latter  pari  of  one  >fesx^  1:^^  m  ^«  ««^^  \«s\ 
tftbo  Booeeeding  year,  so  as  to  see  each  aohool  in  sprmg  tAii  wmXiec  v^^cxva^s^ « 
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Tlie  ovencer  is  required  to  gtre  pnUic  notioe  Mme  ttme  prerioosly  of  hie  intn* 
tion  to  vimX  any  school,  and  of  the  day  apoo  which  he  will  paUicly  examine  it 

The  law  require*  the  parochial  magistrates,  the  religioos  minister,  to  whose  seot 
the  school  belongs,  and  a  committee  of  the  householders  of  the  parish,  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  examination,  and  impose  a  penalty  on  any  of  those  persons,  who  absenti 
himself  without  satisfactory  excuse.  The  overseer  n  required  to  write  down  the 
names  of  the  absentees,  in  order  that  the  magistrate  may  be  informed,  and  may 
impose  a  legal  fine  to  which  their  absence  renders  them  liable. 

The  teacher  is  required  by  law  to  give  all  his  children  notice  of  the  day,  on 
which  the  examinatiun  will  take  place,  and  to  order  them  all  to  attend  at  a  certain 
hour,  lie  is  also  required  to  bring  the  book,  in  which  the  daily  absentees  are 
marked  down,  the  copy-books  and  exercises  of  the  scholars,  the  monthly  register 
of  the  way,  in  which  each  child  has  attended  to  hw  work,  an  account  of  the  prog- 
ress the  claracs  have  made  in  the  several  subjects  of  instruction,  and  any  notes  or 
observations  he  may  have  made  in  his  note^book  for  the  inspector.  Thne  seversl 
documents  are  laid  before  the  overseer  at  the  public  examination,  and  are  examined 
by  him.  The  knowledge  that  this  will  be  done  stimulates  both  scholars  and 
teachers,  as  each  is  as  unwilling  to  bo  reproved  for  carelessness  or  incompetency, 
as  he  is  anxious  to  be  praised  for  industry  and  skill 

The  law  next  directs  each  overseer — 

1.  To  examine  what  character  the  teacher  has  borne  in  his  neighborhood ;  hnw 
he  acts  toward  his  scholars,  and  toward  those  who  live  about  him  ;  whether  he 
teaches  skillfully  or  not ;  what  methods  of  teaching  he  pursues ;  whether  he  is  in- 
dustrious and  xealous  in  his  work,  and  whether  he  continnes  to  aim  at  self-im- 
provement 

2.  To  examine  the  registers  of  the  school,  and  to  observe,  how  often  each  child 
has  been  absent  from  the  classes ;  to  observe  the  manners  of  the  children  in  the 
classes  and  in  the  play-ground,  the  manner  in  which  they  answer  the  questions  put 
to  them,  their  demeanor  to  one  another  and  to  their  teachers,  their  appearance, 
cleanliness,  and  the  state  of  their  health. 

ii.  To  observe  what  interest  the  parishioners  and  parents  take  in  the  state  of  the 
school,  and  in  the  education  of  their  children  ;  how  far  they  asnst  the  teacher  to 
secure  a  regular  attendance ;  what  excuses  they  generally  make  for  the  occasional 
absences  of  their  children ;  with  what  degree  of  respect  they  treat  the  teachers ; 
and  whether  they  pay  the  weekly  school-pence  regularly. 

4.  To  observe  the  state  of  the  school-buildings,  whether  they  are  built  in  a 
healthy  locality,  and  after  a  good  and  reasonable  plan ;  whether  the  class-rooms 
are  dry  and  light;  whether  they  are  furnished  with  suflicient  school-appanitas ; 
and  whether  they  are  supplied  with  suflScient  quantities  of  fuel  for  the  daily  con- 
sumption during  winter. 

5.  Whether  the  religious  ministers  of  the  sect,  to  which  the  majority  of  the 
scholars  belongs,  visits  and  inspects  the  school-classes  often ;  whether  he  treats  the 
teachers  in  a  wise  and  judicious  manner ;  whether  he  uses  his  influence  among 
the  parents  to  secure  a  regular  attendance  at  school ;  and  whether  he  attempti  to 
diminish  any  little  misunderstandings  between  the  teachers  and  parishioners,  when 
any  such  arise. 

C.  Whether  the  civil  magistrates  are  strict  in  punishing  any  infraction  of  the 
school  regulations. 

The  law  then  proceeds  to  require,  that  as  soon  as  the  overseer  has  examined  the 
lists,  &o.,  laid  before  him,  he  shall  commence  the  examination.  It  is  formally 
opened  by  a  short  prayer  and  a  speech.  After  this  the  overseer  examines  the  chil- 
dren, class  after  class,  beginning  with  the  first 

lie  first  requires  the  children  to  read  aloud  something  aelected  fWxn  their 
school-books,  and  then  questions  them  about  the  subject  matter  of  the  exercise. 

He  selects  some  particular  chil^  to  answer  each  question  he  asks,  and  does  nol 
allow  the  whole  class  to  shout  an  answer  to  it  simultaneously,  so  as  to  conceal  ^ 
idleness  and  ignorance  of  some  by  the  knowledge  and  ability  of  others. 

The  overseer  then  dictates  something  to  the  school,  and  requires  them  to  write 
from  his  dictation.  Tlie  scholars  are  then  made  to  write  a  copy,  and  are  afterward 
examined  in  arithmetic  and  mental  calculation. 

The  overseer  is  ^pQr\i\:v^«r\^  T<i\^vt«A  \a  v^omtv^^^^xBrat!^  the  coarse  of  the 
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Atkm,  whether  there  are  any  loholanK  who  appear  to  have  been  nc^eeted  bj  the 
teachen,  or  whether  the  instruction  has  been  bestowed  equally  upon  all. 

The  law  requires  the  overseer  at  the  end  of  the  examination,  to  read  akwid 
to  the  whole  meeting,  the  names  of  the  twelve  scholars,  who  in  his  opinion 
have  made  the  greatest  progress  in  their  studies,  or  who  have  evidently  been  the 
most  industrious ;  to  praise  them  publicly  for  their  industry  and  ability,  and  to  en- 
courage them  and  all  the  rest  of  Uie  scholars  to  renewed  exertion. 

The  overseer  is  next  required  to  publicly  reprove  any  scholar,  who  has  been  very 
idle  or  negligent  in  his  studies,  or  in  his  attendance,  and  then  to  urge  the  children 
to  make  fresh  exertion  to  prepare  for  the  next  public  examination. 

After  the  examination  is  concluded,  the  overseer  orders  whatever  repairs  the 
scbool-buildiug  stand  in  need  of,  and  whatever  books  and  apparatus  are  required 
for  the  class-rooms,  lie  then  asks  the  parochial  magistrates  and  clergy  privately, 
if  they  have  any  fault  to  find  with  the  teachers,  and  if  they  have,  he  examinea 
into  the  cause  of  complaint,  and  acts  between  the  parties  as  impartial  judge.  On 
the  other  hxmd,  if  the  teachers  have  any  cause  of  complaint  against  the  parochial 
authorities,  they  state  it  to  the  overseer,  and  he,  after  examining  into  the  matteTi 
decides  upon  it  as  an  ai'bitrator,  and  as  a  protector  of  the  teachers. 

I  have  no  need  to  point  out  how  these  visits  of  the  representative  of  the  central 
governments  stimulate  all  the  teachers,  children,  and  parishioners.  Each  is  afraid 
to  be  found  behindhand  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  ;  and  each  is  desirous  to 
merit  public  praise  for  his  cftbrts  and  success.  The  teacher  is  protected  from  ne^ 
lect,  insult,  or  injudicious  interference,  while  he  is  at  the  same  time  kept  under  a 
wholesome  check.  Uis  close  connection  with  the  emissary  of  the  government  ^ 
the  empire,  gives  him  a  standing  among  his  neighbors,  and  covers  himself  and  hit 
office  with  the  respect  of  the  people. 

The  law  re4>ccting  the  teacher  of  a  primary  school  prescribes  af 
follows : 

The  teacher  of  a  primary  school  must  be  a  person  of  good  sense,  having  a  good^ 
dear  pronunciation,  good  health,  and  a  sound  constitution. 

The  teacher  must  not  merely  understand  the  science  of  pedagogy,  but  he  mnsl 
be  able  to  pruotice  it  In  order  that  he  may  do  this,  he  must  not  be  satisfied  with 
merely  having  obtained  his  diploma ;  he  must  afterward  seek  to  perfect  his  knowl* 
edffe  by  the  study  of  able  and  scientific  works  upon  this  science ;  he  must  make 
and  note  down  observations  on  the  results  of  different  methods ;  he  must  not  feel 
asliamed  to  learn  from  other  teachers,  or  even  from  his  own  assistants ;  and  he 
must  attend  to  the  remarks  and  advice  of  the  inspectors. 

Ue  must  be  careful  to  speak  clearly  and  load  enough  to  be  heard  by  aU  hia 
class,  when  giving  instruction. 

He  must  be  careful  not  to  neglect  any  of  his  scholars,  by  attending  too  exda- 
sively  to  the  more  clever  children. 

Pic  must  be  particularly  careful  to  make  his  scholars  obedient,  orderly,  and  quiet 
in  their  classes,  industrious,  modest,  clean,  and  polite. 

lie  must  never  endure  a  lie,  and  must  prevent  tale-telling,  teazing,  and  vexing 
of  one  scholar  by  another,  buying,  selling,  and  exchanging  in  school,  eating  during 
the  hours  of  instruction,  frequent  going  out  of  the  dass-room,  careless  sitting  pos- 
tures, and  concealment  of  the  hands. 

He  must  be  most  careful  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  loitering  in  coming  to 
school,  or  in  returning  home,  all  rough  handling  of  the  school-books,  loud  and  on- 
seemly  shouting  and  screaming,  and  mingling  of  the  boys  and  girls,  &o. 

He  must  take  care  that  the  children  are  clean  ;  that  they  come  to  school  with 
clean  hands  and  faces,  with  cut  nails,  with  combed  hair,  and  with  tidy  clothes. 

He  must  warn  the  children  not  to  drink,  or  to  lie  down  upon  the  cold  ground, 
when  they  are  hot 

He  must  warn  the  children  against  eating  roots  or  berries,  whose  properties  they 
do  not  know,  and  against  playing  near  deep  water,  or  in  public  streets. 

In  winter  he  must  take  care  that  the  children  shake  the  snow  from  their  dothfe 
and  shoes  outside  the  school  door. 

He  must  send  unhealthy  children  home  again,  and  prevent  them  mingling  with 
the  others 


1(05  niMART  «CHOOt«  IN  AUtTRU. 

*  HemiMt  take  oaretbst  the  toiiool-Toomn  kept  MiBowntiywiiTO  tfistitkiwdl 
aired  when  the  chikUen  are  out,  and  that  H  iawefl  cleaned  every  aeoond  day. 

In  order  tD  make  the  achofam  indoBtnoaa  and  obedient,  the  teacher  mwt  win 
Ute  re^MOt  of  his  echolan ;  he  can  not  do  this  by  a  snllen,  angry  ooontcnaDoe,  or 
by  nsing  the  ruler,  or  by  making  a  noise ;  but  by  erincing  knowledge  of  hb  bosi- 
BCBS,  by  oommand  over  himself,  and  by  a  manly,  sensibfe,  and  unehrnngeaiU 
behavior. 

If  the  teadier  leaves  his  class-room  often  in  the  day,  or  is  inattentive  or  careiea 
In  his  manner  of  impartinff  instmotion,  or  is  laiy,  impatient,  or  irritable,  the  oonse- 
quence  will  be,  that  his  scholam  will  be  disorderly,  and  will  gain  little  or  no  good 
from  their  school  attendance. 

The  teacher  must  guard  against  the  eitremes  of  both  kindness  and  harshncsi; 
be  must  act  like  an  affectiooate,  but  sensible  frther ;  he  must  make  a  great  distine- 
aktn  between  his  manner  of  reproving  acts  of  mere  childish  carelessness,  and 
actual  sins ;  he  must  never  employ  severe  punishments,  as  long  as  he  can  hcipe  to 
succeed  by  milder  means ;  and  he  must  avoid  any  thing  lake  nnfiumess  in  kit 
praises  and  punishments. 

The  teacher  must  carefolly  avoid  hastily  resorting  to  the  rod  ;  he  most  never 
box  a  child's  ears ;  or  pull  or  pinch  them :  or  pull  its  hair ;  or  hit  him  on  the 
heed,  or  any  tender  part ;  or  use  any  other  mstmment  of  punishment,  than  a  rod 
or  stick  ;  and  that  only  in  cases  of  great  fiinlts.  Even  in  these  cases,  this  kind  of 
punishment  may  only  be  administered  after  having  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
overseer,  and  of  the  parents  of  the  child,  and  in  theur  presence. 

The  teacher  must  take  care  to  be  polite  and  friendly  to  the  parents  of  his  schoi- 
an ;  if  he  »  obliged  to  complain  to  any  of  them  of  weir  children,  he  must  do  it, 
without  showing  any  thing  like  perwnal  irritation  ;  he  must  never  send  his  com- 
plainta  to  them  bv  any  of  his  scholars,  or  by  third  persons ;  for,  by  such  meant 
mistakes  are  easily  made,  and  unkind  feelings  are  often  excited. 

If  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  speak  severely  to  any  one,  he  must  be  careful  not  to 
do  so  in  the  presence  (?  his  children. 

The  teacher  must  not  engage  in  any  trade  or  busineas ;  he  must  not  keep  a  shop, 
he  must  not  play  music  at  public  festivities,  and  he  must  avoid  aD  oompanies  and 
nlaoes,  whkh  vvonld  be  likely  to  throw  any  auspiokm  on  his  charaoter,  or  to 
oyare  his  repvtatkm. 
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Xn.   J.  I.  YON  PELBIQER, 

Job  ANN  loNAz  VON  Felbiqer  was  born  January  6,  1724,  at 
Grossglogau  in  Silesia,  of  Catholic  parents,  studied  theology  at 
Breslau,  in  1746  entered  the  princely  foundation  of  ^  Regular  Canons 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine  of  the  Lateran  Congregation  of  our 
Dear  Lady,"  at  Sagan  in  Silesia,  in  1758  became  arch-priest  of  the 
circle  of  Sagan,  and  soon  afterwards  abbot  and  prelate  of  the  same. 

In  this  ofSce  he  had  the  oversight  of  the  churches  and  schools  of 
the  town,  and  of  a  number  of  villages  belonging  to  it ;  and  his  atten- 
tion was  thus  directed  to  the  condition  of  the  Catholic  school  system 
generally,  which  the  Austrian  government  had  suffered  to  sink  in  the 
diarge  of  the  priests  and  especially  of  the  Jesuits,  into  a  moat  miser- 
able condition  of  inactivity  and  indifference.  Parochial  common 
schools  were  very  few,  mostly  in  the  towns,  and  of  a  very  low  grade, 
insomuch  that  many  Catholic  parents  sent  their  children  to  Protestant 
schools. 

Felbiger^s  first  distinct  efforts  to  improve  the  Catholic  schools  of 
Sagan  were  made  about  17G1,  and  were  much  facilitated  by  the  pas- 
sage of  Silesia  under  the  Prussian  dominion,  at  the  peace  of  Dresden 
in  1745.  But  finding  himself  hopelessly  obstructed,  for  the  time,  by 
the  incapacity  of  the  teachers,  he  became  readily  interested  in  the 
efforts  then  making  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  throughout 
Prussia,  and  especially  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Berlin  Real 
School,  founded  by  Hecker  in  1739,  and  with  which  a  teachers'  sem* 
inary  was  connected  in  1748.  In  1763,  he  visited  this  school,  strictly 
incognito,  and  acquainted  himself  with  its  scope,  organization  and 
methods,  and  in  particular  with  the  *' Tabular  and  Literal  Method" 
of  J.  F.  Hahn,  whose  systematized  mechanical  character  was  well 
adapted  to  his  views  as  a  partizan  of  the  Jesuit  principles  of  educa* 
tion.  On  his  return  from  Berlin  he  at  once  commenced  an  active 
course  of  labors  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  the  common 
schools ;  sending  young  men  quietly  at  his  own  expense  to  Berlin  for 
training  as  teachers ;  repeating  his  own  visits  there ;  founding  normal 
schools  at  Sagan,  Leubus,  Grussau  and  Rauden,  and  afterwards  at 
Breslau,  Raiibor  aivd  YL«X»\«^^^t^v.\  Vvk»*^1  \i^\v»i!^  «a  a  teacher, 
issuing  a  aeriea  ot  Mi\vooV\>ooV&  wi^  <»\«53ti\wiji^^^\sv%.^T^^ 
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• 

iBhmeni  of  his  own,  pro?idiDg  for  increased  salaries  to  teachers,  and 
generally  laboring  for  a  well-regulated  school  system. 

The  attention  of  the  Prussian  government  was  attracted  by  the 
efforts  of  Felbiger,  and  it  gladly  seized  th^  opportunity  of  placing  so 
zealous  and  capable  a  person  at  the  head  of  the  new  school  organiza- 
tion for  the  Catholic  portions  of  the  kingdom.  In  their  place  he 
drew  up  and  put  into  operation  the  "  School  R^;ulations  for  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  Duchy  of  Silesia  and  County  of  Glatz/'  of  3  Nov., 
1765 ;  a  code  which  affords  a  good  view  of  his  principles  of  educa- 
tion.* The  improvements  introduced  by  Felbiger  consisted  in  pro- 
moting better  preparation  of  teachers,  the  substitution  of  subjects 
connected  with  actual  life  for  mere  memorizing,  previously  used,  the 
introduction  of  simultaneous  instruction,  in  order  to  accelerate  the 
progress  of  the  children  and  to  interest  them,  and  in  the  introduction 
of  tables  and  other  similar  systematized  collections  of  matter  intended 
to  be  learned,  as  a  mode  of  causing  uniformity  in  subjects  and 
methods  of  teaching,  where  previously  each  teacher  had  followed  his 
own  methods  or  suggestions.  The  leading  feature  in  these  improve- 
ments was  the  simultaneous  metliod.  The  ta'bles  were  a  mode  df 
'*  presenting  whatever  is  to  be  learned,  before  the  eye,  in  such  an 
arrangement  that  the  pupil  can  see  whatever  is  to  be  learned  about 
any  one  subject,  and  also  the  order  in  which  the  parts  of  such  mate- 
rial follow  each  other."  There  were  two  kinds  of  these ;  one  in 
which  a  scheme  of  stems  and  branches  with  braces  was  used,  and 
another,  in  which  by  using  the  initials  of  each  line,  the  chief  and 
■  subordinate  divisions  of  the  subject  were  to  be  remembered.  They 
were  used  in  the  catechism,  writing,  reading  and  arithmetic,  ax|4 
included  in  part  definitions  and  systematized  presentations  of  subjects, 
in  part  statements  of  rules.  They  were  to  be  written  on  the  black- 
board by  the  teacher,  and  memorized  by  the  pupils,  proper  explana- 
tions being  given.  The  second  kind  were  used  with  the  **  literal 
method  *'  already  mentioned ;  by  writing  the  initials  on  the  black- 
board, and  making  the  children  repeat  them,  as  well  as  the  words  to 
which  they  belonged,  until  they  could  repeat  the  words  alone. 

In  the  course  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Austrian  government 
under  Maria  Theresa,  the  school  system  assumed  a  place  as  an  im- 
portant object  of  governmental  activity,  and  was  as  such  taken  out 
of  the  exclusive  control  of  the  clergy.  A  central  school  department 
was  organized  in  1770,  and  a  normal  school  established  at  Vienna. 
In  1773  the  Jesuit  order  was  extinguished,  and  the  comprehen«TO 


•  See  Neifebaor,  *^Oommon  School  S^em  qf  Frutoia^  (jroUtoockubuMmM.  in  dlm^  Pt^mm&»> 
ekom  8taatm,y* 
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reformatory  plans  of  the  government  more  fully  put  in  operation. 
The  Prussian  government,  at  the  express  request  of  the  empress,  gave 
Felbiger  permission  to  enter  the  Austrian  service,  and  he  was  appointed 
"^  General  Director  of  the.  School  System  of  the  Austrian  States,"  in 
1764. 

The  reforms  which  he  introduced  in  this  new  sphere  of  activity, 
consisted  in  the  introduction  of  the  features  of  his  system  into  the 
three  grades  of  schools  that  were  now  established,  the  use  of  pre- 
scribed text-books  and  tables,  the  regulation  of  summer  and  winter 
terms,  a  systematic  division  by  classes,  a  very  detailed  plan  of  normal 
lessons,  and  a  thorough  official  inspection  over  the  system,  which  it 
was  attempted  to  render  fixed  even  to  stiffness.  Felbiger's  plans,  at 
first  introduced  only  into  Vienna  and  Austria  proper,  were  received 
with  increasing  favor,  and  were  soon  extended  into  the  other  hered- 
itary states  of  the  empire.  Their  influence  was  in  fact  apparent 
throughout  the  whole  of  Catholic  Germany,  in  an  increased  interest 
in  the  schools. 

Felbiger's  labors  in  Austria  were  too  short  In  1778,  when  the 
war  of  the  Bavarian  succession  threatened  to  break  out,  he  received 
orders  from  Friedrich  II.  either  to  return  to  Silesia,  or  to  resign  his 
abbacy  at  Sagan.  Desirous  of  protecting  his  favorite  enterprise 
ag!unst  its  adversaries,  he  chose  the  latter,  and  received  a  compensa- 
tory appointment  and  income  from  the  empress.  But  after  the 
accession  (in  1780)  of  Joseph  II.,  he  was  no  longer  supported  by 
government,  and  was  finally  ordered  to  retire  to  his  deanery  at  Pret- 
burg,  and  to  restrict  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  Hun- 
garian schools.    Here  he  died,  May  17th,  1788. 


im.  PETER  FANEUIL. 


Peter  Fakeuil,  who  helped  to  make  "  giving  ^  a  habit  among  the 
merchaDts  of  Boston,  and  whose  name  is  associated  with  the  venerable 
hall  which  is  one  of  the  consecrated  places  of  American  Independ- 
ence, and  of  the  eloquence  which  did  so  much  to  inspire  its  achieve- 
ment, was  born  of  a  French  Huguenot  family,  in  New  Rochelle,  near 
New  York,  in  1700.  His  ancestors  were  of  La  Rochelle,  in  France; 
and  one  or  two  of  the  family,  one  of  whom,  his  uncle  Andrew,  was  a 
wealthy  merchant,  removed  to  Boston,  as  early  as  1691.  His  mother 
was  named  Anne  Bureau,  and  he  was  the  eldest  of  eleven  children. 
Of  his  education,  and  career  as  a  merchant,  we  have  no  record ;  but 
that  he  was  successful,  liberal,  and  respected  is  still  witnessed  by  hia 
own  benefaction,  and  by  the  records  of  the  action  of  the  town. 

What  suggested  to  his  mind  the  idea  of  presenting  the  town  with 
Faneuil  Hall  is  not  known.  There  had  been  a  controversy  of  some 
years^  standing  in  Boston,  respecting  the  expediency  of  public  mar- 
ket-houses, which  had,  in  1733,  been  once  established,  but  soon  went 
into  disuse.  The  party  in  favor  of  a  public  market  not  being  able  to 
carry  a  vote  to  erect  one,  Mr.  Faneuil  liberally  offered,  during  the 
summer  of  1730,  to  build  one  at  his  own  expense,  and  to  present  it 
to  the  town.  A  petition  was  laid  before  the  town  to  accept  Mr.  Fan- 
euiPs  proposal,  and  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  only  seven,  out  of  a 
total  vote  of  727.  The  hostility  thus  indicated  was,  however,  not 
against  Mr.  Faneuil,  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  at  the  same  meeting 
was  unanimous ;  but  against  the  principle  of  a  public  market.  In- 
deed, the  petition  would  probably  have  been  refused^  had  it  not  speci- 
fied that  market-people  might,  if  they  chose,  sell  their  wares  about 
the  streets,  as  before. 

The  building  was  finished  in  about  two  years,  including,  beyond 
the  first  design,  the  public  hall  over  the  market,  and  several  other 
rooms.  It  stood  where  the  present  building  does,  and  was  a  hand- 
some edifice  of  brick,  100  by  40  feet 

Mr.  Faneuil  died  on  the  3d  of  March,  1743,  about  six  months  after 
his  hall  was  completed,  aged  only  forty-two  years  and  about  nine 
months. 

The  first  meeting  held  in  his  hall  was  that  «Lt  Vi»  <y«Ti  ^>wi^T^\ 
Ser.  Charle»  Cbauncy  opening  with  prayer,  aiid  lc!^i^  \ftN^3\^'\^M^^ 
of  the  South  Qnunmar  School,  then  delivenng  \!ii^  tauoni  ot«&o^ 
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rUKEBAL  ORATIOK,  ON  PETEB  FANEUIL^  ESQ. 

Delivered  ai  FameuU  ffaU,  March  Uth,  1742;  being  Vie  first  meeting  of  the  InhabHt- 

ants  of  Boston,  in  that  place, 

BT  iOMW  IiOTSLL,  ▲.  ]g. 

I  STAND  in  this  place,  my  fellow  townsmen,  and  mj  worthy  patronB,  at  the  call 
of  those  to  whom  you  have  committed  the  direction  of  jour  public  affairs,  to 
condole  with  you  for  the  loss  of  your  late  generous  benefactor,  the  founder  of 
this  house.  Certain  I  am,  there  are  numbers  in  this  great  assembly,  who  cotild 
upon  this  occasion  have  done  more  justice  to  his  memory,  and  have  better  dis- 
charged the  office  that  is  enjoined  ma  But  the  commands  of  those  (for  such  I 
must  always  esteem  their  desires,)  who  have  devolved  this  charge  upon  me,  and 
the  veneration  I  have  for  the  virtues  of  the  deceased,  oblige  me  to  bear  what 
little  part  I  can,  in  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  just  regard  due  to  the 
memoiy  of  a  man,  whose  name,  I  am  sure,  will  never  be  forgotten  among  us. 

How  soon,  alas  I  is  our  joy  for  having  found  such  a  benefactor,  changed  into 
mourning  for  the  loss  of  him  1  But  a  few  months  are  passed,  since  we  were 
framing  votes,  and  consulting  the  best  measures  to  express  our  gratitude  for  his 
unexampled  favors;  and  the  first  annual  meeting  within  these  walls,  that  wero 
raised  by  his  bounty,  finds  us  assembled  in  the  deepest  sorrow  for  his  deceasa 

Instances  of  mortality  are  never  more  affecting  than  in  those  whose  Uvea  have 
been  public  blessitigB.  Surely  then,  every  breast  must  feel  a  more  than  common 
distress,  for  the  loss  of  one,  whose  largeness  of  heart  equaled,  groat  as  it  was, 
his  power  to  do  good.  Honest  industry  must  mourn,  for  which  the  exercise  of 
bis  bounty  found  an  almost  constant  employment ;  and  they  that  know  how  to 
pity  the  calamities  of  human  nature  themselves,  will  mourn  fbr  him  that  always 
relieved  them. 

8o  soon  as  he  arrived  to  the  possession  of  his  large  and  plentiful  estate;  in- 
stead of  fruitlessly  hoarding  up  his  treasures,  though  no  man  managed  his  afiaira 
with  greater  prudence  and  industry ;  instead  of  wasting  them  in  luxury,  though 
plenty  always  crowned  his  board ;  instead  of  neglecting  the  wants  of  his  fellow 
creatures,  an  unhappy  circumstance  too  often  attending  the  possession  of  riches; 
he  mode  it  manifest  that  he  understood  the  true  improvement  of  wealth,  and  wis 
determined  to  pursue  it  It  was  to  him  the  highest  enjoyment  of  ridies,  to  re* 
Ueve  the  wants  of  the  needy,  fVom  which  he  was  himself  exempted,  to  see 
mankind  rejoicing  in  the  fruits  of  his  bounty,  and  to  feel  that  divine  satisfiiction 
which  results  firom  communicating  happiness  to  others.  His  acts  of  charity 
were  so  secret  and  unbounded,  that  none  but  they  who  were  the  objects  of  it,  can 
compute  the  sums  which  he  annually  distributed  among  them.  His  alms  flowed 
like  a  fruitful  river,  that  difiuscs  its  streams  through  a  whole  country.  He  fed 
ihe  hung^,  and  he  clothed  tlie  naked ;  he  comforted  the  fatheriess  and  the  widows, 
in  their  affliction ;  and  his  bounties  visited  the  priscmer.  So  that  Almighty  6od| 
in  giving  riches  to  this  man,  seems  to  have  scattered  blessings  all  abroad  among 
the  people. 

But  these  private  charities  were  not  the  only  effects  of  his  public  spirit ;  whk*, 
not  contented  with  distributing  his  benefactions  to  private  fiimiliesi,  extended 
fcera  to  the  whole  community.  Let  this  stately  edifice  whidi  beam  his  name 
witness  for  him,  what  sums  he  expended  in  public  munificence.  This  buildin|( 
•TDcted  by  him  at  an  VmmcuaK^  0:kBi^^%Qii  ^<b  ^^xw^^f^xAackSs^  and  ornament  of  the 
town,  is  incomparaVAy  lV\e  gtocXeaV.  \>ft^«Sasi\AOT!L  «s«  ^^\.  Vtitsm  n»  ^«Ka  ^^i^«!c%. 
flhore.     Tet  this  effwt  ot  bia  \io\iXiV5,\iOTR«^x  ^g^^V  \a\sviN.  >iE»  ^s*.  \r^is».  ^ 
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his  generosity,  a  pledge  of  what  his  heart,  always  divising  liberal  things,  wotdd 
have  done  for  us,  had  his  life  been  spared.  It  is  an  unspeakable  loss  to  the  town, 
that  he  was  taken  away  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  and  in  so  sudden  a  manner,  as 
to  prevent  his  making  provision  for  what  his  generoos  heart  might  design.  For ' 
I  am  well  assured,  from  those  who  were  acquainted  with  his  purposes,  that  he 
had  many  more  blessings  in  store  for  us,  had  heaven  prolonged  his  days. 

But  he  is  gone  I  The  town's  benefactor,  the  comforter  of  the  distressed,  and 
the  poor  man's  friend. 

He  is  gone!  And  all  his  plans  of  fliture  bounties  with  him;  they  are  buried 
in  the  grave  together.  He  shall  be  raised  to  life  again ;  and  his  intended  chari- 
ties, though  they  are  lost  to  us,  will  not  be  lost  to  him.  Designs  of  goodnesa 
and  mercy,  prevented  as  these  were,  will  meet  with  the  reward  of  actions. 

He  is  gone  I  And  must  such  men  die  I  die  in  the  midst  of  their  days  I  Must 
the  protectors  and  fatliers  of  the  distressed  be  taken  away,  while  their  oppress* 
ors  are  continued,  and  increase  in  power  1  Great  God  1  How  unsearchable 
are  thy  ways  I     We  confess  our  sins,  but  just  and  righteous  art  thou. 

To  express  your  gratitude  to  your  generous  benefactor,  you  have  passed  the 
most  honorable  resolves,  and  to  preserve  his  memory,  you  have  called  this  house 
by  his  name.  But  in  vain,  alas  I  would  you  perpetuate  his  memory  by  such 
frail  materials  I  These  walls,  the  present  monuments  of  his  fame,  shall  molder 
into  dust;  these  foundations,  however  deeply  laid,  shall  be  forgotten.  But  his 
deeds,  his  charities,  shall  survive  the  ruin  of  nature.  And  to  have  relieved  the 
miseries  of  the  distressed,  to  have  stilled  the  cries  of  orphans,  and  to  have  dryed. 
the  widow's  tears,  are  acts  that  shall  embalm  his  memory  for  many  generations 
on  earth,  and  shall  follow  him  beyond  the  limits  of  mortality,  into  those  blissfiil 
regions  where  endless  charity  dwells. 

What  now  remains,  but  my  ardent  witness  (in  which  I  know  you  will  all  con* 
cur  with  me,)  that  this  hall  may  be  ever  sacred  to  the  interests  of  truth,  of 
justice,  of  loyalty,  of  honor,  of  liberty.  May  no  private  views  nor  party  broils 
ever  enter  within  these  walls:  but  may  the  same  public  spirit  that  glowed  in 
the  breast  of  the  generous  founder,  influence  all  your  debates,  that  society  ma/ 
reap  the  benefit  of  them. 

.  May  liberty  always  spread  its  joyful  wings  over  this  place :  liberty  that  opens 
men's  hearts  to  beneficence,  and  gives  the  relish  to  those  who  enjoy  the  effects 
of  it  And  may  loyalty  to  a  king,  under  whom  wo  enjoy  this  liberty,  ever  re* 
main  our  character.  A  character  always  justly  due  to  this  land,  and  of  which 
our  enemies  have  in  vain  attempted  to  rob  us. 

May  those  who  are  the  inheritors  of  the  large  estate  of  our  deceased  benefiK>* 
tor,  inherit  likewise  the  largeness  of  his  souL  May  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and 
the  helpless,  find  in  them  a  protector,  a  fiither,  and  a  support  In  a  word,  to  sum 
up  all,  may  FANEUIL  live  in  theuL 

May  charity,  that  most  excellent  of  graces,  that  beam  fix>m  the  breast  of  ths 
Father  of  Mercies,  which,  so  soon  as  ever  it  enters  our  bosoms  it  begins  our  hap^ 
pincss ;  charity,  the  joy  of  men,  of  angels,  of  Almighty  God ;  which  completes 
the  felicity  of  earth  and  heaven ;  may  it  warm  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  like 
to  our  departed  friend  in  their  fortunes,  to  resemble  him  too  in  his  bounties:  may 
there  be  raised  up  some  new  benefactors  in  the  room  of  him  we  have  fost,  who 
shall,  if  possible,  rival  Faneuil's  spirit  And  may  there  always  remain  in  this 
town,  the  same  grateful  sentiments^  the  same  virtuous  dispoeitiona^  to  remAusJlMR 
their  henefacton  with  honor. 
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(OontiniMd  from  YoL  Tin.,  p  SXl) 


We  continue  in  this  number  of  the  Journal  the  statistics  of  the 
public  and  private  charities  of  Boston,  from  an  article  on  the  subject 
in  the  last  (Julj,  1860^  ^^  North  American  Review — hy  the  same 
hand,  n^e  presume,  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Eliot. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  a  wise  and  refined  beneficence  produces 
fruits  of  direct  utility  which  the  most  cunning  selfishness  could  not  reach ;  and 
therefore  that  charity,  in  all  its  forms,  is  an  agent  and  a  producer  of  good  in 
a  much  larger  proportion  than  selfishness.  Does  not  a  hospital  restore  the 
health  and  strength  of  many  a  poor  man,  who  saves  his  famllj  from  becoming 
A  burden  on  society  ?  Is  not  many  a  child  rendered  a  producer,  instead  of  a 
mere  consumer,  by  the  asylums,  the  Sunday  schools,  and  the  day  and  erening 
schools,  that  are  supported  by  public  contribution  and  private  charity  ?  If  the 
industiial  and  productive  effect  of  many  of  the  institutions  call?d  charities 
were  capable  of  being  seen  and  known,  would  they  not  be  proved  to  be  a 
remunerative  expenditure? — ^remunerative,  we  mean,  not  to  the  individual 
founder  or  benefactor,  for  in  that  case  there  could  be  no  charity,  but  to  the 
community  in  which  they  exist.  This  view  makes  every  founder  and  supporter 
of  a  useful  scheme  of  benevolence  a  public  as  well  as  a  private  benefactor,  and 
adds  dignity  as  well  as  utility  to  his  labors  or  his  gifls.  In  a  country  like  this, 
growing  every  day  in  wants  as  well  a^  in  means, — all  classes  of  society,  the 
rich,  the  poor,  and  every  variety  of  the  one  and  the  other,  increasing  each 
day, — institutions  of  charity  must  increase  with  equal  growth,  and  must  mul- 
tiply with  the  multiplying  employments  and  wants  of  the  population,  or  else 
great  numbers  will  be  left  without  resource  in  the  worst  calamities  and  most 
distressing  circumstances  of  life.  Large  portions  of  the  community  are  found 
in  a  new  condition  in  every  succeeding  generation ;  foundations  which  were 
well  adapted  to  their  times  are,  at  later  period^,  either  inadequate  or  compar- 
atively useless ;  and  the  charitable  as  well  as  other  institutions  must  be  modi- 
fied, or  new  ones  must  be  created,  to  meet  the  wants  of  each  successive  age. 
It  is  with  great  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  we  observe  in  our  present  list  so 
many  associations,  whose  names  and  objects  are  new;  which  have,  indeed, 
begun  to  exist  since  1S45,  and  which  show,  or  tend  at  least  to  show,  that  the 
resources  upon  Which  public  spirit  may  draw  are  neither  hoarded  nor  exhausted. 
The  old  institutions  are  kept  up,  and  new  ones  are  formed,  very  generally  by 
voluntary  contribution ;  in  a  few  instances  only,  by  permanent  funds ;  and 
thus  successive  generations  meet  new  occasions,  without  forgetting  the  per* 
f  etual  wants  of  society. 

There  is  one  contribution  for  the  general  benefit,  which,  as  it  comes  in  the 
shape  of  a  tax,  may  not  be  considered  as  charity ;  but  the  spirit,  the  essence 
of  charity  is  in  it,  and  it  is  in  fact  principally  a  contribution  by  the  richer 
classes  for  the  benefit  of  all ;  namely,  the  school  tax,  which  is  larger  or  smaller 
in  every  town,  according  to  the  liberality  with  which  the  inhabitants  provide 
for  the  public  schools  which  by  law  they  are  obliged  to  maintain.  In  Boston 
it  would  be  thought  little  to  comply  with  the  bare  letter  of  the  law.  The 
schools  «re  sustained  with  a  liberality,  and  a  judicious  abundance,  both  in 
number  and  in  apparatus,  which  show  a  spirit  quite  beyond  that  of  the  mere 
law,  for  providiug  adequate  instruction  for  all,  and  compelling  all  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.    Thet^  are^  uuViv^^^'l  ^  ^^m^  v^x^'^M^^Via  are  so  little  aware 
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of  the  adrantage  of  haring  their  children  attend  school,  and  acquire  the 
elements  of  knowledge,  as  to  render  compulsion  necessary  to  bring  the  young 
within  reach  of  instruction ;  and  there  are  officers  employed  by  the  city  to 
gather  vagrant  children  to  the  schools  to  which  they  properly  belong,  and  to 
put  them  in  the  way,  at  least,  of  learning  something  better  than  the  instructions 
of  the  street.  For  the  fifteen  years  last  past,  the  average  expense  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  has  amounted  to  $824,263.15  per  annum,  of  which  the  sum  of 
$164,620.97  has  been  the  annual  cost  of  the  grammar  schools,  $88,437.35  of 
the  primary  schools,  and  $76,204.S3  of  the  various  school-houses,  making  a 
total  amount  of  $4,>63,947.23  within  the  period  named. 

There  is  another  kind  of  city  expenditure  which  approaches  more  nearly  to 
the  character  of  charity, — a  provision  for  those  who  are  absolutely  destitute 
of  ability  and  of  means  for  self-support.  This  includes  the  inmates  of  the 
House  of  Industry,  and  the  Lunatic  Hospital  maintained  by  the  city,  the  former 
of  which  has,  within  fifteen  years,  required  for  its  support  $761,150,  andtho 
latter  $S4,&4 1.32.  Besides  these  sums  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  have  distribu- 
ted to  those  who  need  a  partial  support  in  their  own  houses,  the  amount  of 
$441,568.77  ;  and  the  city  has  also  been  charged  with  the  sum  of  $13,043.08 
for  the  support  of  paupers  in  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  making  a  total  amount 
of  $1,320,603.12  spent  in  what  may  be  called  the  corporate  charity  of  the 
city.  The  sums  distributed  in  this  manner  have  increased  of  late  years  with 
great  and  unexampled  rapidity,  from  causes  which  we  can  not  search  out,  but 
are  content  to  leave  in  the  competent  hands  of  the  government.  Thus  the 
expense  of  the  House  of  Industry  was  $13,514.02  in  the  year  1845 ;  in  IS-'VQ 
it  had  risen  to  $61,868.67;  in  1S55  it  was  $58,786.93;  and  in  1859  it  was 
$77,817.95.  The  Overseers  of  the  Poor  also  in  1845  expended  $7,655.19;  in 
1850,  $21,761 ;  in  1S55,  $37,314.39;  and  in  1859,  $55,277.74. 

The  average  contributions  of  twenty-five  parishes  in  the  city  to  various 
objects  of  benevolence,  left  at  the  discretion  of  the  minister,  or  a  committee, 
is  $582.14,  which  would  make  an  aggregate  for  the  whole  number  (about  a 
hundred)  of  $58,214  per  annum  for  the  fifteen  years  of  which  we  are  rendering 
an  account.  Of  this  the  whole  is  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  several  of  the 
societies  enumerated  in  our  list,  especially  missionary  societies :  and  a  further 
sum  is  raised  for  the  specific  charities  of  the  parishes  to  the  poor  within  their 
own  limits.  As  nearly  as  we  can  judge  from  various  considerations,  we  are 
disposed  to  estimate  the  average  expense  for  these  parish  charities  at  $160 
each.    This  would  make  $15,000  a  year  for  the  hundred  parishes  of  the  city. 

A  favorite  mode  of  administering  to  the  wants  of  the  poor,  as  well  mental 
and  spiritual  as  physical,  is  through  the  agency  of  missionaries,  either  self- 
api)ointed,  or  delegated  by  others.  The  rills  of  charity  flow  through  many 
such  channels ;  but  it  is  not  possible,  nor  perhaps  desirable,  to  know  the  pre- 
cise extent  to  which  distribution  of  material  aid  and  of  spiritual  encourage- 
ment and  comfort  is  eflfectcd  in  this  manner.  After  all  that  is,  or  can  be,  done 
by  institutions  and  establishments  created  by  combined  resources,  there  must 
always  be  an  abundance  of  cases  necessarily  left  to  individual  care.  To  these 
is  to  be  applied  our  Saviour^s  li\junction,  '*Let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what 
thy  right  hand  doeth ;  '*  and  we  rqjoice  to  be  quite  sure  in  some  instances,  and 
to  believe  in  many  more,  in  which  the  rule  has  been  strictly  and  faithfully 
obeyed.  The  extent  of  this  carefully  concealed  benevolence  can  not  be  known 
of  course. 

CONTRIBUnOXS  FROM  JANUARY  1,  1846,  TO  JANUARY  1,  1860. 

Fw  Jieliffious  Objects, 

Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  and 

others  in  North  America, $18,607.07 

Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  15,69S.1S 

1858.    Southern  Aid  Society, 55,842.43 

City  Missionary  Society, 124,212.49 

American  Tract  Society, 55,268.00 

*'        Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  822,046.15 

Amount  carried  over,  V^*^^^^^^ 
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We  continue  in  this  number  of  the  Journal  the  statisticd  of  the 
public  and  private  charities  of  Boston,  from  an  article  on  the  subject 
in  the  last  (July,  1860J  ^^  North  American  Beview — by  the  same 
hand,  we  presume,  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Eliot. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  a  wise  and  refined  beneficence  prodacet 
fruits  of  direct  utility  which  the  most  cunning  selfishness  could  not  reach ;  and 
therefore  that  chanty,  in  all  its  forms,  is  an  agent  and  a  producer  of  good  in 
a  much  larger  proportion  than  selfishness.     Does  not  a  hospital  restore  the 
health  and  strength  of  many  a  poor  man,  who  saves  his  family  from  becoming 
a  burden  on  society  ?    Is  not  many  a  child  rendered  a  producer,  instead  of  a 
mere  consumer,  by  the  asylums,  the  Sunday  schools,  and  the  day  and  evening 
schools,  that  are  supported  by  public  contribution  and  private  charity  ?     If  the 
industiial  and  productive  effect  of  many  of  the  institutions  called  charities 
were  capable  of  being  seen  and  known,  would  they  not  be  proved  to  be  a 
remunerative  expenditure? — ^remunerative,  we  mean,  not  to  the  individnal 
founder  or  benefactor,  for  in  that  case  there  could  be  no  charity,  but  to  the 
community  in  which  they  exist.     This  view  makes  every  founder  and  supporter 
of  a  useful  scheme  of  benevolence  a  public  as  well  as  a  private  benefactor,  and 
adds  dignity  as  well  as  utility  to  his  labors  or  his  gifts.     In  a  country  like  this, 
growing  every  day  in  wants  as  well  a^  in  means, — all  classes  of  society,  the 
rich,  the  poor,  and  every  variety  of  the  one  and  the  other,  increasing  each 
day, — institutions  of  charity  must  increase  with  equal  growth,  and  must  mul- 
tiply with  the  multiplying  employments  and  wants  of  the  population,  or  else 
great  numbers  will  be  left  without  resource  in  the  worst  calamities  and  roost 
distressing  circumstances  of  life.     Large  portions  of  the  community  are  found 
in  a  new  condition  in  every  succeeding  generation ;  foundations  which  were 
well  adapted  to  their  times  are,  at  later  periods,  either  inadequate  or  compar- 
atively useless ;  and  the  charitable  as  well  as  other  institutions  must  be  modi- 
fied, or  new  ones  must  be  created,  to  meet  the  wants  of  each  successive  age. 
It  is  with  great  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  we  observe  in  our  present  list  so 
many  associations,  whose  names  and  objects  are  new;  which  have,  indeed, 
begun  to  exist  since  1S45,  and  which  show,  or  tend  at  least  to  show,  that  the 
resources  upon  Which  public  spirit  may  draw  are  neither  hoarded  nor  exhausted. 
The  old  institutions  are  kept  up,  and  new  ones  are  formed,  very  generally  by 
Toluntary  contribution;  in  a  few  instances  only,  by  permanent  funds;  and 
thus  successive  generations  meet  new  occasions,  without  forgetting  the  pet^ 
jetual  wants  of  society. 

There  is  one  contribution  for  the  general  benefit,  which,  as  it  comes  in  the 
shape  of  a  tax,  may  not  be  considered  as  charity ;  but  the  spirit,  the  essence 
of  charity  is  in  it,  and  it  is  in  fact  principally  a  contribution  by  the  richer 
classes  for  the  benefit  of  all ;  namely,  the  school  tax,  which  is  larger  or  smaller 
in  every  town,  according  to  the  liberality  with  which  the  inhabiUnts  provide 
for  the  public  schools  which  by  law  they  ar«  obliged  to  maintain.  In  Boston 
it  would  be  thought  little  to  comply  with  the  bare  letter  of  the  law.  The 
schools  «re  sustained  with  a  liberality,  and  a  judicious  abundance,  both  in 
number  and  in  apparatus,  which  show  a  spirit  quite  beyond  that  of  the  mere 
law,  for  providiug  adequate  instruction  for  all,  and  compelling  all  to  avail 
themselves  o(  it.    ThetQ  t^re,  xua^^V^^S  ^  vma^  '^MK.^Va^'v^Q  are  so  little  awart 
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of  the  adrantage  of  haying  their  children  attend  school,  and  acquire  the 
elements  of  knowledge,  as  to  render  compulsion  necessary  to  bring  the  young 
within  reach  of  instruction ;  and  there  are  officers  employed  by  the  city  to 
gather  vagrant  children  to  the  schools  to  which  they  properly  belong,  and  to 
put  them  in  the  way,  at  least,  of  learning  something  better  than  the  instructiona 
of  the  street.  For  the  fifteen  years  last  past,  the  average  expense  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  has  amounted  to  $524,263.15  per  annum,  of  which  the  sum  of 
$164,620.97  has  been  the  annual  cost  of  the  grammar  schools,  $88,487.85  of 
the  primary  schools,  and  $7 6, 204. S3  of  the  various  school-houses,  making  a 
total  amount  of  $4,'!^63,947.23  within  the  period  named. 

There  is  another  kind  of  city  expenditure  which  approaches  more  nearly  to 
the  character  of  charity, — a  provision  for  those  who  are  absolutely  destitute 
of  ability  and  of  means  for  self-support.  This  includes  the  inmates  of  the 
House  of  Industry,  and  the  Lunatic  Hospital  maintained  by  the  city,  the  former 
of  which  has,  within  fifteen  years,  required  for  its  support  $781,150,  and  the 
latter  $S4,S4].82.  Besides  these  sums  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  have  distribu- 
ted to  those  who  need  a  partial  support  in  their  own  houses,  the  amount  of 
$441,068.77  ;  and  the  city  has  also  been  charged  with  the  sum  of  $13,043.03 
for  the  support  of  paupers  in  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  making  a  total  amount 
of  $1,320,603.12  spent  in  what  may  be  called  the  corporate  charity  of  the 
city.  The  sums  distributed  in  this  manner  have  increased  of  late  years  with 
great  and  unexampled  rapidity,  from  causes  which  we  can  not  search  out,  but 
are  content  to  leave  in  the  competent  hands  of  the  government.  Thus  the 
expense  of  the  House  of  Industry  was  $13,514.02  in  the  year  1845;  in  18-^0 
it  had  risen  to  $61,868.67;  in  1855  it  was  $58,786.93;  and  in  1859  it  waa 
$77,817.95.  The  Overseers  of  the  Poor  also  in  1845  expended  $7,655.19;  in 
1850,  $21,761 ;  in  1S56,  $37,314.39;  and  in  1859,  $55,277.74. 

The  average  contributions  of  twenty-five  parishes  in  the  city  to  various 
objects  of  benevolence,  left  at  the  discretion  of  the  minister,  or  a  committee, 
is  $582.14,  which  would  make  an  aggregate  for  the  whole  number  (about  a 
hundred)  of  $58,214  per  annum  for  the  fifteen  years  of  which  we  are  rendering 
an  account.  Of  this  the  whole  is  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  several  of  the 
societies  enumerated  in  our  list,  especially  missionary  societies :  and  a  further 
sum  is  raised  for  the  specific  charities  of  the  parishes  to  the  poor  within  their 
own  limits.  As  nearly  as  we  can  judge  from  various  considerations,  we  are 
disposed  to  estimate  the  average  expense  for  these  parish  charities  at  $160 
each.    This  would  make  $15,000  a  year  for  the  hundred  parishes  of  the  city. 

A  favorite  mode  of  administering  to  the  wants  of  the  poor,  as  well  mental 
and  spiritual  as  physical,  is  through  the  agency  of  missionaries,  either  self- 
api)ointed,  or  delegated  by  others.  The  rills  of  charity  flow  through  many 
iuch  channels ;  but  it  is  not  possible,  nor  perhaps  desirable,  to  know  the  pre- 
cise extent  to  which  distribution  of  material  aid  and  of  spiritual  encourage- 
ment and  comfort  is  effected  in  this  manner.  After  all  that  is,  or  can  be,  done 
by  institutions  and  establishments  created  by  combined  resources,  there  must 
always  be  an  abundance  of  cases  necessarily  left  to  individual  care.  To  these 
is  to  be  applied  our  Saviour^s  injunction,  **Let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what 
thy  right  hand  doeth ; "  and  we  rgoice  to  be  quite  sure  in  some  instances,  and 
to  believe  in  many  more,  in  which  the  rule  has  been  strictly  and  faithfully 
obeyed.  The  extent  of  this  carefully  concealed  benevolence  can  not  be  known 
of  course. 

CONTRIBUnOXS  FROM  JANUARY  1,  1S46,  TO  JANUARY  1,  1860. 

Fw  Meliffioua  Objects. 

Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  and 

others  in  North  America, $18,607.07 

Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  15,698.18 

1858.   Southern  Aid  Society, 55,842.43 

City  Missionary  Society, 124,212,4$ 

American  Tract  Society, 55,258.00 

"        Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  822,045.15 

Amount  carried  over,  %^'^^^^'^XV 


tos  unoATioiuL  BmrAonon  iir  sovrcHr. 

Amount  brcpughl  over,  SH.SSS.tT 

Alneric4n  Home  MiBsionsry  HoeiptT,           ,        .        .  9S,0S4.fl1 

Baptist  MLasioniry  Wnion 8S,IN>0.0« 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Miasioos  (Episcopal  Chnrch,)  •  S0,1SI,<» 

Episcopal  City  Mkaion, H,27a00 

E.  B.  Society, BI.UOO.OO 

Miuisachuscits  ConTcntion  of  Congrcgatioiial  <3ergjineti,  l.OOu.OO 

Epi.wopal  Diocesan  Missions 18,C>UU,<J0 

American  Education  Socielj SS.SM.Tl 

81.  Marj'd  Free  Churcli  for  Sailors,     ....  I«,wi0.« 

BeacvotcDl  Fraternilj  of  CLurches,       ....  10S,STI.m 
Uethodlsc  Episcopal   Church,  Tor  foreign  miscEooB  mud 

church  buUding, £18.701 1* 

tl,S«>,71tf.:i 
For  CharitabU  OhjeeU. 
lUuachnsetti  General    Bos[Hlal  and   Asylum   tor   the 

InsanB, t3«T,fiI0.30 

"             Eve  and  Ear  InBrmary,                                  .  4e,0IB.7f 
IBSl.             "            School    for     Idiotic     and    Feeble-lCQdwl 

Youth, 78,680.00 

"             Temperance  Society,          .         ,         .          ■  6,IX»O.00 

18B7.             "            Uodical  Beneiolent  Society,         .        .  I,fl71.W) 

Boston  Dlsppu^ary, 85,U3.T( 

"       Feninlo  Asjlnni, RO.laT.ll 

"       Port  Society, 88,SVS.U0 

"      Marine  Soi;iely ll,Son.oa 

"      Cliildren'a  Friead  Society 63,S9'.n 

1849.   AuociatloQ  for  Relief  of  Aged  ud  Indigent  Females,  117,37S.« 

1847.   Temporary  Home  for  the  Destilute,       ....  83,V55.SI 

Ponitcnt  Female  RefiiRe, SS,638.11 

KccdleROman's  Friend  Society, 8,OSI.OO 

Old  South  Quarterly  Lecture, 16,8)7.W 

Hoxanl  BeneToleat  Society, 65,»ni.M 

Widow's  Society li,74l.lt 

Fragment  Society l,76I.Tf 

Seaman's  Friend  Society,  and  Sulor's  Home,  S4,334.M 

"        Aid  Society,        ....:.  in,937.00 

Sallor'a  Snag  Harbor, 65,000.00 

1849.   Society  for  Relief  of  Aged  and  Indigent  Uiniiters,    .  18,I>S.OO 

St.  Stephen's  Hisaion  to  the  Poor,          ....  40,421.00 

184B.   St.  Stephen's  Brotherhood, 8.S4S.no 

Society  fur  lilt!  prevenlioii  of  Paaperism,        .         ,         .  S1,4I8.U 

1847.   Uermaa  Aid  Socivly,                                    ...  •S,787.»4 

1956.   Church  lloina  ri>r  Uriihia  and  Deftitote  Children,          ,  81,037.91 

Warren  Siroct  Ch.ipel, ?S,OOftOO 

"                "        for  rebuilding,    ....  6,000.00 

18SS.    Pro rident  Institution,  (Franklin  Street,)    .                 .  f71.74£.i( 

Charitable  Association  of  Bostoa  Fire  Deparlmcnl,        .  8,400.1) 

1868.    Channiag  Home, 8,409.44 

185S.    Bouse  Of  the  Angel  Guardian, 88,809.00 

Coloniiation  Society, S3,r«0.»i 

1849.    Children's  Mission  to  the  Children  of  the  Destitute,       .  21,934.00 

Charitable  Orthopedic  InstitulJoa 1,500.00 

Charitable  Irish  Society 3,3S3.00 

Hethodist  Episcopal  Church, el.lBa.64 

#1,4B^7«.4J 

•EflimalH  of  ncalpti  of  Oennu  lU  Sadetr,  #n?laiu  to  IBIS,  ttJXML 

t  ZwntJ  p«  inbV  BUI  bi  iUb&  tR  IkWbliv  •tM  I&  »}  d«ka  fa  i«taWM  aitWM. 


onoM.  S09 

Fi>r  Pwpotti  <if  EAiteaiicM. 

ISST.   Boaton  Public  Ubrarj,  cost SSS,63S.S.t 

"          "           "        donalions 14,I0u.00 

"      Atheneum,  donatious, <tb,l)00.00 

"            "           fubtcrlptioD  to  De«  ahires.         .  lse.3a:i.0T 

Harvinl  Collf)^, 7l)e,!l3S.M 

IMS.    Ha»>um  uf  ^utur!ll  Hislorv,  at  CambriJec,  7fi,iK»l).0O 

Tnutccs  of  Buiinlioiu  Tor  Educarion  in  UbcriH,     .        .  S»,7BI.60 

18«S.    M.i.-.^i:liii'^.-iLiiIn9li(ulioiifurUirU,  al  UDcaslct,         .  IS.tTa.OO 

t'crkin^ilnMilulioDror  tbeBliud 66,301.00 

Boaion  AhvIubi  and  Farm  Scliool GS,n64.7> 

AmcricBU  Ai-aJemy  of  Aiu  and  Sciences,     ...  I  l,fi(KI.OO 

1S46.    Sutcltprortii  Scfinul ?S,nu().00 

1U3.    iDJueUrial  tKhool  for  Oirls, 1S,IHX).00 

I!»B3.   Tufla  College IMi.OOO.OO 

Latin  School, 4,SUO.OO 

1861.    School  of  Design S.IKJO.OO 

Mo-wicliuw-iifl  ll»iorica1  Society,           ....  •»4,(»7S.OO 

Uecliaiiic  Apprentice*'  Librarjr  AseocUllon,  a,li»l.»  ■ 

MetboduH  EpiscopaE  Cburcb _173.aWi.8B 

t:l,USS.7u9.S« 
Firr  MoiaantnU. 

lSeZ-».    WasbingtoD  Memorial,  by  Mr.  Ererclt,  ttT'>>')'^-<M 

1SG4-4.              "                 "              Mrs.  Oti*.               .  A.OOO.W 

18M.        SUtue  of  Franklin Sii.iHW.OO 

185a.                "           Welwler 84,5SO.» 

18&9.              "         RcT.  Uoeea  Bdlou,  collectcil  in  Boston,     .  1,784.1)0 

IB5O-B0.  Statues  at  Muuiil  Aul.uin, MI.ikmi.oO 

IStiU.         CoplcyV  i'K'Iurcuminrlr'iiI.  lothc  Houacof  Conimonii,  7,SiHI.OO 
leei.         Ueal/iiPictureof  Webater  In  Ibe  Senate  of  tiie  United 

SWten, 6,000.00 

1669,        Arcadian  Boy,  by  Story,  in  City  Librsrr,      .  1,61)0.00 

1866.        Plymouth  Uonuuicnl  by  BiUinga,  aubsetibed  in  BoMon,  ll.Si'iO.OO 

|liUH,1s4.tO 

184T-S.  Contribution  for  Ireland,  during  fnnilne,     .        .        .        pna.tCS.OS 
1869.       Uodel  Loilgin);-lloiu'e8,  (liy  an  itiJiciduul.)     .        .  Cil.iHHMK) 

1868.      Contribution  for  KbthI.  during  fainioe,  .  •,80(1.00 

Anniiilii-HmnwlSIR, 64,000.00 

\WU       ConlrlTiution  for  Kontucket,  afler  fire,         .         .         .  18,l!4.8l 

PriHon  Discipline  Society,  iu  ten  years,    .  18,iHm.O0 

t:!l:i,  086.8* 
Jfcrapidi/ofioti. 

For  Relipioua  Objects 81,!8O,720.71 

"   Cliariul^  Purposes l,48a,7M.4« 

"   Eduialion 2,056,709.48 

"    MonumenlD.  66lt,7M-60 

"   MiMellaneou!, Sli,i«OS 

«S,  140,088.  US 
There  is  a  view  to  bo  taken  of  the  relative  amount  of  the  cliariiiii«  euuiiiei^ 
M^  aod  the  public  objects  promoted,  in  the  iiri'CpdinR  catiilogUF,  to  tha 
propenv  taxed  in  the  cily  (generally  suppowd  to  lie  below  the  amount  actually 
-  poraeiised,)  which  is  well  adapted  to  diminiab  any  feeling  of  exnlldllon  at 
•df^approbation  into  which  wo  may  be  betrayed  by  lbesiir«ey  of  tlie  conrid 

t  CaltooM  to  nrioiu  p«ti  ot  tlu  Unltod  Stitia,  I17  Iha  labora  of  ■  Ihaton  patriot  lad 
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erable  aggregates  we  have  enumerated.  The  raiuation  on  which  taxes  were 
asHS^ed  in  1845  was  $135,948J(K).  In  1859  it  was  $263,429,000.  The  mean 
would  b2  a')out  $2i)0,0  0,000,  the  lowest  probable  income  of  which  is  from 
ten  to  twelve  millions  annujtlly.  The  sum  of  the  amounts  expended  for  the 
public  objects  enumerated  above  is  about  $5,140,000 ;  but  calling  it  $5,SaX»,«X>0, 
to  make  lull  allowance  for  anything  omitted  or  unknown,  the  average  is 
$353,333  per  annum,  which  would  leave  from  $9,(>46,<X)0  to  $11,646,<J00  for 
expenditure  and  reinvestment.  Whatever  allowance  may  be  made  for  error 
01*  miscalculition,  in  this  estimate  of  income,  enough  will  remain  to  show  that 
the  donutioiis  in  charity,  or  for  great  and  permanent  objects,  are  not  of  an 
amount  t'.iat  need  cause  any  alarm  for  the  permanent  decrease  of  our  resources 
from  extravagance  in  this  luxury ;  but  that  as  long  as  the  property  of  the 
city  doubles  in  about  fifteen  years,  its  charities  should  also  double,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  ancient  reputation. 

In  our  advance  as  a  people  in  age,  population,  and  resources,  the  physical 
wants  and  calamities  of  life  arc  not  likely  to  be  neglected  among  us.  They 
arc  obvious  to  the  eye,  and  of  a  nature  adapted  to  awaken,  in  every  feeling 
heart,  a  strong  and  active  sympathy.  There  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that 
they  will  ever  be  forgotten  or  neglected.  We  wish  it  were  so  with  the  interest 
of  that  vitally  important  concern  of  life,  education.  We  have  reached  that 
condition  of  society,  in  which  the  value  of  elementary  instruction  b  universally 
perceived  aud  acknowledged ;  and  we  feel  every  day  the  immense  advantage 
which  the  spread  of  knowledge  so  far  in  our  community  has  given  us,  in  the 
character,  the  ambition,  and  the  success  of  our  population  over  those  of  any 
equal  number  without  similar  privileges.  But  we  have  not  yet  attained  an 
adequate  sense  of  the  extent  to  which  instruction  is  a  benefit.  We  are  too 
apt  to  think  tliat  the  common  school  is  all  we  want, — that  it  is  glory  enoogh 
for  u^,  in  the  way  of  education,  to  have  made  its  elements  universal:  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  boasting  that  every  person  in  Xew  England  can  read.  Bat 
of  what  uic  would  be  the  power  of  reading,  if  no  opportunity  were  furnished 
of  usefully  exercising  the  power,  by  the  perusal  of  books  containing  the  last 
and  best  results  of  study  and  research?  We  must  have  among  ua  minds  cul- 
tivated to  the  necessary  point  of  furnishing  the  best  books  and  materials  for 
study,  or  we  must  be  ingloriously  dependent  upon  other  nations  for  all  progress, 
and  even  for  preventing  a  retrograde  movement.  We  must  be  advancing  or 
retreating :  and  in  this  country,  with  such  entire  security  from  foreign  inter- 
ference, and  such  rapid  accumulation  of  material  wealth,  there  is  nothing 
wanting  for  progress  but  the  perception  of  what  is  necessarj,  and  the  willing- 
ness to  devote  the  appropriate  pecuniary  resources  to  its  attainment.  Of  the 
latter  there  is  obviously  an  abundant  supply.  The  moment  it  is  perceived  that 
any  particular  object  is  desirable,  the  means  are  readily  and  eagerly  furnished 
by  men  of  mental  and  pecuniary  ability.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  persuade 
them  that  any  particular  study  or  acquisition  is  necessary ;  and  we  do  not 
wonder  at  the  existence  of  the  difficulty,  so  long  as  all  that  was  thought  im- 
portant was  the  knowledge  of  the  past,  without  much  reference  to  the  present 
and  the  future.  But  the  relative  value  of  particular  studies  is  much  changed. 
The  past  history  and  languages  of  men  and  nations  are  not  the  only  attain- 
ments which  are  now  to  be  mastered  by  the  scholar.  The  laws  of  mind  and 
of  matter  arc  to  be  investigated,  with  a  thoroughness  and  precision  which 
have  not  heretofore  been  reached,  nor  even  sought.  The  planet  upon  which 
we  live  is  full  of  subjects  upon  which  men  are  still  profoundly  ignorant,  and 
the  investigation  of  which  will  well  employ,  for  ages  to  come,  the  limited 
number  who  are  able,  from  their  organization  and  circumstances,  to  pursue 
such  studies.  Those,  however,  who  are  best  fitted  by  organization  and  cir- 
cumstances for  the  more  recondite  pursuits  of  science,  philosophy,  religion, 
and  law,  need  a  preliminary  instruction  in  a  variety  of  branches  of  knowledge, 
for  which  colleges  and  universities  are  the  appropriate  institutions.  The  young 
man  must  be  carefully  trained,  as  far  as  training  can  carry  him,  if  he  is'  to  be 
expected  to  advance  beyond  his  predecessors  in  the  career  of  knowledge. 
Discoveries  in  the  external  world  are  not  made  by  accident,  so  much  as  by  3ie 
application  of  mind  to  tX\M  circumstances  around  us;  and  mind,  in  order  to 
be  productWe,  mual  b<5  c\>i\AX«AA^.    ^^t  <:;ft5i\\A  ^H(\k  \kh^  be  inTestigated  b| 
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those  who  arc  not  versed  in  all  that  has  jct  been  ascertained  with  regard  to 
the  intellectual  and  immortal  part  of  human  nature.  If,  then,  cither  mind  or 
matter  is  to  be  intelligently  studied,  we  must  have  something  more  than  tho 
common  school,  which  simply  gives  the  first  means  of  progress,  and  of  appre> 
dating,  perhapi^  the  greater  advancement  of  the  higher  order  of  minds. 
The  grammar-school  is  indispensable,  but  so  much  more  are  tho  college,  the 
university,  the  proie^wional  and  the  scientific  school.  We  rejoice  to  perceive, 
in  the  foregoing  catalogue,  some  evidence  that  this  truth  is  beginning  to  be 
acknowledged  in  our  community  ;  and  that  a  larger  proportion  than  heretofore 
of  the  wealth  distributed  both  by  the  public  and  by  private  persons,  has  been 
devoted  to  our  highest  educational  institution.  The  very  considerable  sume 
given  by  the  Legislature  and  by  individuals  to  Harvard  College,  the  greater 
part  of  which  ai-e  for  well-considered  and  most  important  objects,  are  valua^* 
ble  evidence  of  the  general  progress  of  ideas  upon  the  subject  of  education. 
But  they  must  be  still  further  extended,  before  the  wants  of  the  age,  and  of  all 
ages,  are  seen  and  supplied ;  and  when  this  is  done,  there  must  be  one  thing 
more  uocoinplished,  and  that  is  a  change  in  the  comparative  estimation  by  the 
public  of  scientific  and  political  reputation.  When  it  is  seen,  as  one  would 
think  it  must  be  seen,  sooner  or  later,  that  political  advancement,  in  this 
country,  does  not  imply,  as  it  has  done  in  other  times  and  nations,  great 
power  over  the  relations  of  society,  and  much  less  over  individual  members 
of  society,  the  exclusive  ambition  for  political  distinction,  which  is  a  sort  of 
contagious  mania  among  us,  must  subside ;  and  other  objects,  such  as  science, 
theology,  and  law,  must  share,  at  least  to  a  greater  extent  than  heretofore, 
the  devotion  of  aspiring  minds.  Power,  we  know,  will  always  be  the  object 
of  ambition ;  but,  we  tru.st,  not  necessarily  nor  exclusively  political  power. 
In  this  country,  already,  the  possession  of  political  power  means  a  very 
different  thing  from  what  it  means  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  or  even  in 
England.  The  material  rewards  are  much  less  dazzling,  and  much  less  really 
im{K)rtant ;  and  it  would  be  by  no  means  surprising,  if  such  a  revolution  of 
idciis  should  take  place,  that  men  should  consider  political  office  an  encum- 
brance and  a  burden,  to  be  avoided  by  almost  any  sacrifice.  Municipal  offices 
are  so  regarded,  at  this  hour,  in  some  cities  of  Germany,  and  men  who  are 
elected,  or  whose  turn  has  come  to  undertake  the  toils  of  office,  are  subjected 
to  heavy  and  almost  ruinous  fines,  if  they  refuse  the  proffered  honor  and 
labor. 

But,  without  contemplating  so  remote  and  so  vast  a  change  of  ideas  and 
feelings,  we  can  imagine  the  claims  of  knowledge  to  be  more  widely  admitted 
than  they  are  at  present.  This  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  believing  in  the 
progress  of  civilization ;  and  that  depends  upon  many  other  things  besides 
political  institutions.  Nobody  can  be  more  free,  or  less  happy,  in  social  rela- 
tions, than  a  North  American  Indian.  In  the  absence  of  external  control, 
which  constitutes  what  is  commonly  understood  by  freedom,  self-control 
becomes  more  and  more  important ;  and  self-control  is  one  of  the  last  and 
best  results  of  the  highest  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  cultivation.  Ui)on 
tho  extension  of  personal  self-control,  as  a  principle  to  guide  our  public  and 
private  conduct,  depends  the  success  not  only  of  individuals,  but  of  nations, 
in  the  career  of  humanity ;  and  whoever  desires  to  see  the  institutions  and  tho 
liberty  of  the  country  preserved  must  desire  the  progress  of  education  in 
every  department,  until  all  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  shall  be  so  appro- 
priately and  udeciuately  cultivated,  as  to  make  them  subservient  to  a  virtuous 
will.  It  is  to  intellectual  culture  in  all  departments  of  mind,  therefore,  that 
we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  philanthropic  among  us,  most  particularly 
in  the  present  state  of  our  institutions  and  our  charities.  It  would  seem  that 
all  other  departments  to  which  liberality  may  be  called  to  extend  its  benefac- 
tions are  now  more  or  less  faithfully  provided  for.  Elementary  education,  phys- 
ical suftcring,  poverty,  old  age,  and  mental  infirmity,  are  all  furnished  with  the 
means  of  sujipl y  or  relief.  Vast  sums  are  annually  sent  abroad  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  those  who  are  not  vet  in  a  condition  to  be  benefited  bv  it; 
while  the  proper  and  suificient  collegiate  education  of  our  own  young  men, 
for  our  own  wants,  is  not  adequately  provided  for.  It  is  on  all  accounts 
desirable  that  our  colleges  should  be  better  furubhed  v^vVVv  \>iCMQA3W'^  x^jAwva^'^A 
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in  almost  erery  defiartinent  of  learning.  Scarcely  a  proferaor  can  be  found 
who  b  properly  supplied  with  the  means  of  comfort,  nor  an  insctitution  of  the 
(dass  referred  to,  with  the  libraries  and  collections  neceraarj  for  adequate 
instruction  in  this  day  of  progress.  It  is  at  once  gratifying  and  humbling  to 
witness  the  eagerness  with  which  young  men  crowd  to  institutions,  which, 
howeyer  imperfect,  are  yet  the  best  that  can  be  found  in  the  country ;  how 
Ailly  appreciated  and  how  eagerly  used  are  the  means  of  progress  which  are 
•applied  ;  and  ample  guaranty  is  thus  given  that  increased  advantages  would 
be  neither  neglected  nor  misused.  We  shall  deem  no  labor  lost  which  shall 
lend  in  any  degree  to  arouse  the  community  of  our  age  and  nation  to  a  sense 
of  the  importance  ol  affording  to  all  who  seek  it  the  means  of  the  most 
thorough  and  accurate  instruction  in  every  branch  of  human  knowledge.  By 
thii*  process  wc  shall  not  only  raise  the  standard  and  increase  the  product  of 
intellectual  studies  and  pursuits,  but  we  shall  secure  for  all  future  time  the 
great  charities,  and  the  religious  and  literary  institutions,  which  are  the  pro- 
tection, the  ornament,  and  the  glory  of  nations. 
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TuE  establishment  of  a  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  in  connection  with  Harvard  College,  and  by  the  com- 
bined liberality  of  the  State,  the  College,  and  individuals,  under  the 
auspices  and  with  the  results  sets  forth  in  the  following  extracts  from 
the  Proceedings  at  the  Dedication  of  the  building  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Museum,  on  the  Idth  of  November,  1860,  is  the  great  event  in 
the  educational  history  of  the  year. 

THE    MUSEUM   AND   ITS   ARRANQBMBNTS. 

The  handsome  edifice,  which  is  bat  the  beginning  of  the  large  and  splendid 
museum  contemplated,  and  comprises  a  little  more  than  one-tenth  of  it,  is  situated 
on  Divinity  Avenue,  opposite  Divinity  Hall.  The  lot  of  land  on  which  it  stands 
is  an  oblong  square  of  about  five  acres,  given  by  the  university,  in  trust,  to  the 
mus.'um.  The  building  which  it  is  contemplated  to  erect  will  represent  three 
siiles  of  a  rectangle  with  an  open  square  facing  Divinity  Hall.  Its  dimensions 
will  be  us  follows : — The  main  part  360  feet  in  length,  two  wings  200  feet  in 
length,  each ;  making  an  entire  length  of  7G0  feet,  and  having  a  uniform  width 
of  60  feet.  The  building  already  erected  is  the  beginning  of  the  north  wing 
nearest  to  Divifiity  Hall,  and  measures  80  by  60  feet.  It  is,  apparently,  four  sto- 
ries in  hight ;  but  the  second  rows  of  windows  belong  to  the  large  and  ooramo- 
dious  galleries  which  surround  the  rooms.  On  each  floor  arc  four  rooms  of  equal 
size,  measuring  each  30  by  40  feet.  The  rooms  arc  fitted  with  cases  made  with 
the  utmost  care  and  nicety  of  finish,  and  of  a  pattern  which  the  long  experience 
of  Professor  Agassiz  has  proved  to  be  the  best  in  use.  So  accurately  made  are 
they,  that  a  shelf  from  any  one  cabinet  will  exactly  6t  any  other  cabinet  in  the 
building.  Entering  the  building  from  the  north  side  the  lower  room  on  the  left— • 
the  south-east  room — is  the  students'  laboratory,  the  room  specially  used  by  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Zoological  department  of  the  I^wrenee  Scientific  School.  The 
south-west  room  is  the  Iccture-r(x>m  of  the  museum,  where  not  only  students  of 
the  Scientific  school,  but  teachers  of  the  state,  can  avail  themselves  of  Professor 
Agassiz's  valuable  instruction.  It  is  very  gratifying,  says  Professor  Agassis,  te 
see  the  interest  manifested  by  the  teachers  in  these  lectures.  Over  one  hundred 
•teachers,  including  sixty  or  seventy  ladies,  attended  the  lecture  of  last  Wednes- 
day, and  on  Saturdays  the  number  is  much  larger.  The  north-west  room  belongs- 
to  the  assistants  in  the  building ;  it  is  here  that  specimens  are  opened  and  ar- 
ranged for  exhibition  or  preservation,  so  that  the  aspect  of  this  apartment  is  con- 
tinually changing,  owing  to  the  reception  and  disposal  of  many  hundred  speci- 
mens daily.  The  north-east  room  is  Professor  Agassiz's  private  laboratory,  and  the 
galleries  above  arc  to  be  devoted  to  his  library.  The  remaining  galleries  on  this  floor 
are  used  as  workshops  and  sorting-rooms,  excepting  that  of  the  lecture-room ; 
which  is  devoted  exclusively  to  sea-urchins  and  star-fishes.  Passing  into  the  sec- 
ond story  we  see,  carefully  arranged,  all  those  splendid  specimens  which  have 
been  the  result  of  so  much  patient  research,  and  in  which  Professor  Agassiz  may 
take  a  just  pride.  The  south-west  room  of  the  second  story  is  devoted  to  coraln, 
arranged  according  to  the  locality  of  the  species.  A  splendid  colWolxcv^^vVva 
"  Polyp  Fauna  of  Florida  and  the  Gulf  of  M^x\co,"  occ\i\yv<»  \^vft  <JtMM5  <a^  ^^ 
north  aide  of  the  room.    The  south-east  room  and  \Va  g|iiW«T\««  «x«  qk^colV^  ^ 
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in  almost  every  department  of  learning.  Scarcely  a  professor  can  be  found 
who  b>  properly  supplied  with  the  means  of  comfort,  nor  an  institution  of  the 
tAass  referred  to,  with  the  libraries  and  collections  necessary  for  adequate 
instruction  in  this  day  of  progress.  It  is  at  once  gratifying  and  humbling  to 
witness  the  eagerness  with  which  young  men  crowd  to  institutions,  which, 
however  imperfect,  are  yet  the  best  that  can  be  found  in  the  country ;  how 
fiilly  appreciated  and  how  eagerly  used  are  the  means  of  progress  which  are 
■upplied ;  and  ample  guaranty  is  thus  given  that  increased  advantages  would 
be  neither  neglected  nor  misused.  We  shall  deem  no  labor  lost  which  shaQ 
lend  in  any  degree  to  arouse  the  community  of  our  age  and  nation  to  a  sense 
of  the  importance  ol  affording  to  all  who  seek  it  the  means  of  the  most 
thorough  and  accurate  instruction  in  every  branch  of  human  knowledge.  By 
this  process  we  shall  not  only  raise  the  standard  and  increase  the  product  of 
intellectual  studies  and  pumuits,  but  we  shall  secure  for  all  future  time  the 
great  charities,  and  the  religious  and  literary  institutions,  which  are  the  pro* 
tection,  the  ornament,  and  the  glory  of  nations. 
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TuE  establishment  of  a  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  in  connection  with  Harvard  College,  and  by  the  com- 
bined liberality  of  the  State,  the  College,  and  individuals,  under  the 
auspices  and  with  the  results  sets  forth  in  the  following  extracts  from 
the  Proceedings  at  the  Dedication  of  the  building  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Museum,  on  the  Idth  of  November,  1860,  is  the  great  event  in 
the  educational  history  of  the  year. 

THE    MUSEUM   AND    ITS   ARRANQBMBNTS. 

The  handsome  edifice,  which  is  bat  the  beginning  of  the  large  and  splendid 
museum  contemplated,  and  comprises  a  little  more  than  one-tenth  of  it,  is  situated 
on  Divinity  Avenue,  opposite  Divinity  Hall.  The  lot  of  land  on  which  it  stands 
»  an  oblong  square  of  about  five  acres,  given  by  the  university,  in  trust,  to  the 
mus.'um.  The  building  which  it  is  contemplated  to  erect  will  represent  three 
titles  of  a  rectangle  witli  an  open  square  facing  Divinity  Hall.  Its  dimensions 
will  be  as  follows: — The  main  part  360  feet  in  length,  two  wings  200  feet  id 
length,  each ;  making  an  entire  length  of  760  feet,  and  having  a  uniform  width 
of  60  feet  The  building  already  erected  b  the  beginning  of  the  north  wing 
nearest  to  Divifiity  Hall,  and  measures  80  by  60  feet.  It  is,  apparently,  four  sto- 
ries in  hight ;  but  the  second  rows  of  windows  belong  to  the  large  and  commo- 
dious galleries  which  surround  the  rooms.  On  each  floor  are  four  rooms  of  equal 
size,  measuring  each  30  by  40  feet.  The  rooms  arc  fitted  with  cases  mode  with 
the  utmost  care  and  nicety  of  finish,  and  of  a  pattern  which  the  long  experience 
of  Professor  Agassiz  has  proved  to  be  the  best  in  use.  So  accurately  made  are 
they,  that  a  shelf  from  any  one  cabinet  will  exactly  6t  any  other  cabinet  in  tho 
building.  Entering  the  building  from  the  north  side  the  lower  room  on  the  left— • 
the  south-east  room — is  the  students*  laboratory,  the  room  specially  used  by  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Zoological  department  of  the  I^wrenee  Scientific  School.  The 
south-west  room  is  the  Iecture-nx)m  of  the  museum,  where  not  only  students  of 
the  Scientific  school,  but  teachers  of  the  state,  can  avail  thcmsclTCS  of  Professor 
Agassiz^s  valuable  instruction.  It  is  very  gratifying,  says  Professor  Agassiz,  to 
see  the  interest  manifested  by  the  teachers  in  thc>se  lectures.  Over  one  hundred 
•teachers,  includinsr  sixty  or  seventy  ladies,  attended  the  lecture  of  last  Wednes- 
day, and  on  Siiturdays  the  number  is  much  larger.  The  north-west  room  belongs 
to  the  assistants  in  the  building :  it  is  here  that  specimens  are  opened  and  ar- 
ranged for  exhibition  or  preservation,  so  that  the  aspect  of  this  apartment  is  con- 
tinually changing,  owing  to  the  reception  and  disposal  of  many  hundred  speot- 
mens  daily.  The  north-east  room  is  ProfcMor  Agassiz^s  private  laboratory,  and  the 
galleries  above  arc  to  be  devoted  to  his  library.  Tlie  remaining  galleries  on  this  floor 
are  used  as  workshops  and  sorting- rooms,  excepting  that  of  the  lecture-room ; 
which  is  devoted  exclusively  to  sea-urchins  and  star-fishes.  Passing  into  the  sec- 
ond story  we  see,  carefully  arranged,  all  those  splendid  specimens  which  hare 
been  the  result  of  so  much  patient  research,  and  in  whi«'h  Professor  Agassiz  may 
take  a  just  pride.  The  south-west  room  of  the  second  story  is  devoted  to  corak, 
arranged  according  to  the  locality  of  the  species.  A  »\>\cnA\<V  c<>\\«ic\\<v^,^^ 
"Polyp  Fauna  of  FioridB  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico."  occxiv\e«  \\ve  cws  '^J^ 
Doetb  aide  of  the  room.    The  sooth-cast  room  and  iU  gaiWeiWm  t««  w^w^*^  ^ 
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mollascSf  &q.  Here  is  a  case  of  "  Jurassio  Opbalopods/*  and  a  lai^e  variety  of 
other  specimens.  One  pecaliar  feature  of  arrangement  whereby  the  study  of 
specimens  is  facilitated,  is  the  use  of  colored  boxes  to  represent  different  geolt^- 
cal  periods.  Thos,  blue  boxes  contain  the  Jurassic;  green,  the  cretaoeoos; 
orange,  the  devonian,  &o.  In  this  room  the  main  part  is  assigned  for  the  univalves, 
and  the  galleries  for  the  bivalves.  In  the  north-east  room  arc  articulates ; — ia- 
aects,  Crustacea  and  worms ;  the  insects  being  below  and  the  crustaoea  in  tb« 
gallery  above.  The  iusects  are  kept  in  air-tight  boxes,  from  which  the  light  is 
excluded.  But  the  plan  proposed  is  to  have  them  arranged  in  glass-covered 
boxes.  The  north-west  room  is  devoted  to  fossil  vertebrates.  Tlie  galleries  of 
this  room  are  Blled  with  fossil  fish  placed  in  this  proximity  to  the  specimens  below 
in  order  to  compare  the  different  specimens. 

'  The  attic  contains  an  immense  number  of  specimens,  nnarranged ;  snch  speci- 
mens being  stored  as  are  required  to  be  kepC  in  a  dry  state.  The  basement  it 
used  for  the  reception  of  articles  and  the  storage  of  alcoholic  specimens,  or  such 
fts  are  required  to  bo  kept  in  a  moist  state.  Here  arc  stored  a  coUectinn  of  fisbcB^ 
numbering  about  47,000  specimens,  &c.  The  arrangement  of  the  fishes  will  io- 
Tolve  an  outlay  of  about  $12,000  for  alcohol,  jars,  &o.  Yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  sum  may  soon  be  raised  to  pince  upon  the  shelves  of  the  museum  a  oaWvo- 
Uon  which  stands  third  in  the  world.  Its  superiors  are  the  collection  in  the  Jar- 
din  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  which  numbers  5,000  different  species,  and  that  io  the 
British  museum  which  has  less  than  4,000  species,  while  our  museum  has  up- 
wards of  3,500  species. 

This  is  a  noble  beginning  of  what  is  destined  to  be  the  most  magnificent  col- 
lection in  the  world. 

In  the  presence  of  the  authorities  of  the  University  and  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  of  a  large  concourse  of  friends  of  science  and  learn- 
ing, the  keys  of  the  Museum  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Bigelow,  Chair- 
man of  the  Building  Committee,  to  Governor  Banks,  as  President  of 
the  Trustees,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  museum  is  committed  by  Act 
of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  with  appropriate  remarks ;  the 
most  important  of  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  Uiis — that  ^^a  building 
sufficient  to  the  present  need  of  the  institution  has  been  created  for  a 
sum  which  is  less  than  the  estimated  cost,  and  less  than  the  sum  actu- 
ally appropriated  by  the  Trustees."  On  receiving  the  keys.  Gov. 
Banks  expressed  the  satisfaction  of  the  Trustees  with  the  work,  and 
ex- President  Walker  invoked  the  divine  blessing  on  the  enterprise 
which  was  to  be  earned  on  within  its  walls.  Addresses  were  then 
made  by  President  Felton,  Professor  Agassiz,  and  Governor  Banks. 
From  these  admirable  addresses  we  make  such  extracts  as  will  ex- . 
hibit  the  history  and  aims  of  the  founders  of  the  institution. 

PRESIDENT   FELTON. 

The  members  of  our  university  justly  consider  the  founding  of  snch  a  muscDin 
as  a  great  event  in  the  history  of  Harvard.  No  doubt  it  will  incn.*ase  the  means 
of  intellectual  cultivation  enjoyed  by  the  university,  to  a  large  extent,  and  in  a 
department  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance.  Tliey  rejoice  in  tta  achieve- 
ment, not  only  for  this  reason,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  iti  larger  relations  to  the 
Commonwealth  and  to  mankind.  They  see  in  it  a  means  of  drawing  hither  ar- 
dent and  aspiring  youth,  fired  with  the  sacred  love  of  nature,  who  shall  in  due 
time  go  forth  beam^  W\\\i  Wvqtu  oni^t  >\v&  W^d  the  lights  of  science.  They  bee 
ill  it  the  meana,  xiuder  tike  iko\>\e  ^ton\«(ota  cK.  >^«\w^cK.  vd^^Q!9,^\<<<^  ^^qoo  tlic 
public  and  popular  \iMSltut\ioix  <*  ^-a  ftoXfc^>arj  «!^m\N%\\»^c>fi»^ie«^>aKaM^ 
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the  living  leisons  of  master  minds — present  and  future — to  the  great  body  of 
Massauliusutts  teachers,  men  and  women.  They  see  in  it  the  means  of  adding 
day  by  day,  to  the  sum  total  of  the  world's  known  truths.  It  is  because  tbc'y 
take  this  brood  view  of  the  blessings  such  an  establishment  may  diffuse,  and  be> 
cause  they  know  that  its  efficiency  will  be  greater,  if  connected  with  the  univer* 
sity,  than  it  could  be  in  an  isolated  condition,  that  the  corporation  of  Harvard 
Coliegj,  under  the  presidency  of  my  predecessor,  and  with  his  wise  approbation 
and  Vigorous  support,  readily  joined  with  the  liberal  private  citizens,  and  the  en- 
lightened  authorities  of  the  state,  in  producing  this  brilliant  result.  By  such 
means,  and  under  such  circumstances,  our  museum  has  sprung  into  being.  Its 
benefits  are  already  beginning  to  be  felt  at  homo ;  and  it  has  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  the  wisest  men  from  abroad.  Though  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole  scheme 
has  been  as  yet  carried  into  effect,  it  enjoys  the  inestimable  advantage  of  haviu|f 
its  foundations  laid  according  to  the  most  comprehensive  principles,  embodying  the 
last  results  of  science.  The  building  has  ht^n  planned  and  constructed,  aff  er  ma- 
ture consideration  of  every  point,  with  the  strictest  reference  to  its  objects  and  use, 
by  the  most  distinguished  architectural  skill.  In  arrangement  and  classitication, 
in  the  fucilittes  afforded  for  study  and  practical  use,  nothing  is  wantuig  which  in 
the  present  stat^'  of  science  can  be  supplied. 

A  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  is  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  Creation. 

The  university  was  consecrated  in  the  beginning  to  the  truth,  as  the  highest 
aim  of  education.  Science,  letters,  art.  Christian  morals  and  manners,  come 
within  the  generous  scope  of  the  founders,  and  the  noble  array  of  benefactors, 
who  have  built  it  up  to  its  present  hight  of  usefulness  and  renown.  Tlie  laws  of 
nature  and  the  forms  of  life,  no  less  than  the  messages  of  prophets  and  the  evan- 
gels of  apostles,  are  revelations  of  God,  to  be  reverently  studied  by  man. 

An  administration  of  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  honorably  distinguished 
by  its  steady  support  of  public  education  and  the  advancement  of  science,  is  soon 
to  close.  Many  of  the  objects  of  ambition,  most  eagerly  sought,  are  ephemeral 
when  gsiined,  yielding  only  the  triumph  of  a  day  :  but  the  triumphs  of  truth  are 
ptTmanent.  Science  is  not  of  one  age  or  one  country :  it  is  coeval  with  et4>rnity, 
and  coextensive  with  the  universe.  He  whose  fame  is  identified  with  its  ad- 
vancement, has  won  a  ^^  possessiou  forever." 

ADDRESS  or   PROr.    AGASSIZ. 

When  I  came  to  this  country  in  1846, 1  had  no  thought  of  staying  here.  I 
had  come  upon  an  invitation  of  Mr.  John  A.  Lowell,  to  deliver  a  course  of  lec- 
tures before  the  Lowell  Institute.  I  had  taken  leave  for  a  year  and  a  half  from 
the  college  of  Nenclmtel,  witli  which  I  was  then  connected,  and  it  had  pleased 
the  King  of  Prussia,  at  that  time  Prince  of  Neuchatel,  to  grant  mo  the  means  for 
a  scientific  exploration  of  some  parts  of  this  continent.  I  had  not  been  much 
more  than  a  year  here,  when  the  convulsions  which  disturbed  £urope,  led  me  to 
consider  seriously  how  far  it  would  be  advisable  for  me  to  return  to  my  native 
country,  or  to  prolong  my  stay  in  America. 

While  I  was  hesitating,  the  late  Honorable  Abbott  Lawrence  one  day  called 
upon  me,  and  explained  to  mo  confidentially  his  plans  respecting  the  foundation 
of  a  Scientific  School  in  Cambridge,  stating  that  it  would  be  an  additional  reason 
for  him  immediati'ly  to  carry  out  his  intention,  if  I  should  accept  a  professorship 
in  that  school.  I  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  decide  before  having  obtained  a  regu- 
lar discharge  from  the  College  with  w^liich  I  had  been  connected  for  fifloen  years. 
This  was,  liowevcr,  granted  in  the  most  considerate  manner,  and  in  the  spring 
term  of  1848, 1  entered  upon  my  duties  as  professor  of  the  scientific  sohool—a 
post  which  I  still  hold. 

One  of  the  most  tempting  inducements  I  had  for  staying  in  America  was  the 
offl'r  made  me  by  the  superintendent  of  the  United  States  coast  survey,  to  avail 
myself  of  the  fiicilities  afforded  by  the  different  parties  carrying  on  the  work  of 
the  survey,  to  visit  in  person  the  coast  and  collect  the  animals  living  along  our 
shores,  with  most  accurate  indications  respi^*ting  the  nature  of  the  bottom  on 
which  they  arc  found,  the  depth  at  which  they  occur,  and  other  information  for 
which  naturalists  sigh,  without  having  frequent  means  of  obtaining  them.  T<^ 
these  facilities  I  owe  part  of  the  most  vaiuabVe  Viifotma\M>ii  \  '^'>i«'^fi«&  li^^A  N& 
obtaitt  in  my  life. 
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Placed  as  I  was,  at  the  head  of  a  new  department  of  public  educstioD,  I  had 
now  to  make  the  necessary  collections  for  my  instruction,  as  none  existed  in  ths 
university ;  and  during  my  vacations  I  visited  successively,  for  that  purpose,  ow 
■outhern  and  western  states,  delivering  lectures  on  my  way  to  defray  the  ex- 

r^nses  necessary  to  make  extensive  collections,  which  to  me  were  very  heavy,  as 
never  had  any  thing  but  what  I  earn  from  year  to  year. 

In  1853  the  treasurer  of  Harvard  College  obtained  by  private  subscription  the 
sum  of  $12,000,  amounting  to  the  expenses  I  bad  thus  for  incurred,  to  secure  as 
property  for  the  university  the  collections  I  had  brought  together.  Vflth  these 
new  means  at  my  command,  and  some  additions,  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  in 
former  years,  I  have  gone  on  enlarging  the  collection  until,  by  a  succession  of  iur* 
tunate  circumstances,  a  movement  was  started  to  found  a  public  museum. 

Nearly  two  years  ago  Mr.  William  Gray  presented  to  our  university  the  sum 
of  $50,000,  left  by  his  uncle,  the  late  Hon.  Francis  C.  Gray,  to  found  a  Museum 
of  Comparative  2^!ogy,  without  determining  the  institution  to  which  it  should  be 
granted,  but  leaving  to  his  executor  the  final  disposition  of  his  generous  bequest 
\V'itli  such  a  basis  of  operations  it  was  at  once  plain  that  the  usefulness  c^  the 
museum  of  the  university  should  be  extended  beyond  what  had  been  thus  (ar 
contemplated,  and  that  perhaps  a  great  establishment  might  be  founded,  if  the 
public  in  general  could  be  interested  in  it.  With  this  impression,  a  committee 
of  gentlemen  was  formed  at  the  suggestion  of  tlie  committee  annually  appointed 
to  examine  the  condition  of  the  scientific  school,  and  in  a  surprisingly  short  time, 
the  sum  of  $75,000  was  raised  by  private  contributions,  with  the  view  of  erecting 
a  suitable  building  to  receive  and  preserve  the  collections  then  on  hand. 

A  magnificent  grant  of  $100,000  was  al^o  made  by  the  legislature,  in  accord- 
ance  with  a  recommendation  of  His  Excellency,  Gov.  Banks,  in  his  message  to 
the  general  court.  The  nascent  institution  was  thus  endowed  with  ^25,000,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  organize  a  permanent  body  to  administer  its  afiairs.  A 
law  was  passed  to  that  effect  by  the  legislature,  in  the  summer  session  of  1S59, 
and  an  agreement  having  been  entered  upon  with  the  corporation  of  the  univers- 
ity, the  college  ceded  to  the  board  of  trustees,  their  collections  and  a  piece  of 
land  of  about  five  acres  upon  which  to  erect  the  building  of  the  museum,  reserv- 
ing to  the  professor  of  zoology  and  geolug}',  the  administration  of  the  coUectiooa 
under  the  direction  of  a  special  faculty,  while  the  whole  became  public  property 
as  an  independent  institution  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Committees  were  at  once  organized  to  carry  out  the  plans  for  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  building  and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  museum. 

The  most  important  (mint  now  was  to  adopt  such  n  plan  for  the  building  as 
should,  in  every  respect,  answer  its  purpose,  and  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  me  to 
be  able  to  say  that  I  have  found  in  the  building  committee,  gentlemen  ready  to 
exert  themselves  in  every  way  in  order  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  such  an  edi- 
fice, even  to  yield  their  own  preferences  in  consideration  of  certain  requirements 
of  a  scientific  establishment,  whieh  arc  not  easily  combined  with  architectural 
conceptions.  For  years  past  I  had  been  turning  over  in  my  mind  a  genera)  plan 
for  a  great  museum,  and  have  been  aided  in  my  attempts,  by  the  skill  of  my 
friend,  Mr.  Greenough,  who  finally  devised  a  plan  whieh  appeared  to  me  entirely 
nnobjeetional ;  so  that  when  the  time  for  aetion  came,  the  plans  were  ready  lor 
consideration,  and  required  only  to  be  worked  up  for  execution. 

This  was  admirably  done  by  Mr.  Snell,  and  the  building,  as  it  stands,  is  the  re- 
sult of  these  combined  efTorts.  But  the  skillful  management,  in  consequence  of 
which  tlie  appropriation  for  its  erection  was  not  exceeded,  is  entirely  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  building  committee.  I  need  hardly  add,  that 
a  part  only  of  the  general  plan  has  thus  far  been  carried  out,  and  that  as  the  pof- 
tion  now  erected  is  only  a  part  of  a  wing,  room  is  left  for  any  architectural  embel- 
lishment which  the  future  may  render  desirable. 

The  committee  of  the  museum  had  another  and  important  office,  that  of  regu- 
lating the  expenditures  concerning  the  collections.  To  this  recommendation  I 
owe  it  that  I  was  allowed  to  make  important  additions  to  the  musenm,  during  my 
late  visit  to  Europe,  among  which  the  most  valuable  is  the  purchase  of  the  collec- 
tloDS  of  fossils  of  Professor  Btauw  In  Heidelberg^  by  which  we  have  recehred  the 
first  scries  of  specimens  w\l\\  ^lul\vot\\a^!\N^\\3^ic\%^\st\\i^\i%'«^^^l^^^!^  the 

tradition  of  our  science  lo  out  iicn«i  «,\aL>a\MJftnv«DX, 
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While  the  boiling  was  erecting,  aixl  many  yean  before,  as  far  as  the  inanffi* 
cient  accommodations  I  had,  woold  allow,  the  specimens  which  were  accumolatiug 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  were  undergoing  a  careful  examination  and  sub* 
Riitted  to  a  critical  identification  with  the  view  of  having  them  ready  for  exhibi- 
tion, as  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit.  The  arrangement  of  many  hundred 
thousands  of  specimens  was  no  easy  task.  In  fuct,  I  could  never  have  undertaken 
it  alone.  But  I  hod,  as  professor,  to  train  young  men  intending  to  be  profearional 
naturalists,  and  I  availed  mysc>lf  of  this  circumstance  to  advance  the  work  of  the 
museum,  by  adopting  a  metnod  which  has  proved  successful.  The  real  advance- 
ment of  a  student  does  not  consist  so  much  in  a  general  knowledge  of  every 
branch  of  natural  history,  as  in  a  searching  study  of  some  special  branch  of  hia 
■cience  combined  with  comprehensive  views  of  the  whole. 

I  therefore  attempted  to  educate  each  of  my  students  in  a  different  branch  of 
zoology,  instead  of  uniting  them  into  classes,  and  have  thus  prepared  several  good 
assistants,  who  have  taken  charge  of  the  arrangement  of  the  diflfcrent  parts  of  the 
collection  now  on  exhibition  ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  them  to  say  that  they  have 
acquitted  themselves  of  their  task  in  a  manner  which  does  them  great  credit. 
For  the  last  five  years,  the  number  of  students  who  have  been  so  engaged,  has 
varied  from  ten  to  twenty.  I  trust  that  the  systematic  catalogues  which  are  now 
in  preparation  will  afford  further  evidence  that  our  institution  b  not  only  adapted 
fur  the  purpose  of  general  instruction,  but  likely  also  to  send  forth  young  men, 
who  may  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  science.  In  order,  therefore,  to  pre- 
vent misapprehensions  and  misrepresentations  in  regard  to  the  importance  and 
scientific  value  of  our  collections,  I  beg  leave  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the  or- 
ganixation  of  museums  in  general.  This  is  the  more  necessary  since,  in  many 
respects,  ours  will  differ  essentially  from  all  the  others  thus  far  completed,  and 
this  difference  will  also  explain  the  name  it  bears. 

A  zoological  museum  should  contain  every  thing  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
animal  kinglom ;  but  in  practice  and  owing  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
our  science  has  reached  its  present  condition,  zool(^cal  collections  consist  chiefly 
of  adult  specimens  of  the  animals  now  living  upon  earth.  The  remains  of  ex- 
tinct types  found,  as  fossils  in  the  strata  forming  part  of  the  crust  of  our  globe, 
are  generally  collected  separately  and  arranged  by  themselves,  or  kept  in  distinct 
museums,  and  even  united  with  the  geol<^cal  and  mineralogical  cabinets.  This 
should  not  be,  and  every  year  makes  it  more  argent  that  the  collections  of  fossils 
should  be  combined  with  those  of  the  animals  now  in  existence,  as  they  can  not 
be  accurately  identified  without  a  direct  comparison  with  one  another.  Some  (»f 
the  most  mistaken  views  now  prevailing  in  our  science  would  long  ago  have  been 
abandoned,  did  the  great  museums  now  existing,  contain  such  combined  collec- 
tions of  fossil  and  living  animals. 

It  has  been  my  aim  throughout  the  arrangement  of  our  museum,  to  keep  this 
state  of  things  in  mind,  and  to  force  upon  every  visitor  a  direct  comparison  of  the 
fiassil  remains  with  their  living  representatives,  though  this  arrangement  is  not  yet 
completed  for  all  the  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Another  novel  feature  in  the  museum  soon  to  be  carried  out,  and  for  which  a 
lai^e  number  of  preparations  have  already  been  made,  will  be  the  exhibition  of 
embryological  series  to  illustrate  the  correspondence  existing  between  the  succes- 
sive changes  in  the  growth  of  living  animals  and  the  order  of  succession  of  the 
representatives  of  past  zoological  ages. 

This  will  save  us  from  the  necessity  of  remodeling  the  whole  at  some  future 
period,  as  I  conceive  other  museums  will  have  to  do,  or  be  left  behind.  I  may 
odd,  also,  that  special  collections  to  illustrate  the  geographical  distribution  of  ani- 
mals have  been  prepared,  some  of  which  are  already  on  exhibition.  A  museum 
founded  upon  a  comparative  study  of  living  and  fossil  animals,  in  connection  with 
their  embryonic  changes  and  their  geographical  distribution,  could  no  longer  be 
called  simply  zoological  museum  ;  ours  is  a  museum  of  (K>mparative  zoology,  and 
the  law  has  already  sanctioned  that  name  as  the  only  name  by  which  it  shall  ever 
be  called. 

In  Europe,  every  university  has  its  scientific  collections,  generally  limited  to 
the  wants  of  the  professors  in  their  courses  of  lectures,  and  therefore  more  or 
less  extensive  and  arranged  with  more  or  less  care  m  pto^T^xon  «a  >^«  \KA«^«t% 
ibemaelrea  sre  more  or  ien  eminent  tn  their  acientifio  aUaAum«ii\»«   '^^kl^^a^^^a 
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nnlreniU}'  mtisennifl,  there  are  scientific  conections  in  most  of  the  lars^  cities,  the 
best  of  which  are  in  those  capitals  which  arc  at  the  same  time  the  sent  of  noirrr- 
sities,  as  Berlin,  Vienna  and  Manich,  with  which  Frankfort  may  compete,  though 
it  has  no  university. 

Above  all  these  stand  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  and  the  British  Museum,  both  no 
account  of  their  extent  and  their  scientific  importance.  And  vet  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  now  and  then  private  individuals  have  snccccaed  by  an  exchnive 
devotion  to  some  one  special  subject,  in  making  special  collections  unrivaled  by 
the  mat  public  museums.  Such  is  the  collection  of  shells  of  Mr.  Cummings  in 
London,  and  such  was  the  collection  of  birds  of  Temminick  before  it  was  'moor- 
porated  in  the  museum  of  Leyden. 

Now  I  can  fairly  say  that  we  have  outrun  all  the  museums  of  the  European 
universities,  excepting  those  placed  in  large  capitals,  and  that  among  these  we 
would  probably  occupy  the  ninth  or  tenth  place,  but  that  we  are  still  at  an  im- 
mense disttinco  from  the  two  greatest  museums  now  existing ;  even  though  for 
the  class  of  fishes  1  am  sure  we  have  only  two  superiors,  and  probably  none  fur 
that  of  Echinoderms  and  Corals. 

Measures  which  have  been  taken  recently  by  the  board  of  trustees,  guarantee 
to  us  for  all  time  to  come  the  position  I  have  here  assigned  to  our  musc>um,  even 
though  the  immediate  consequences  of  these  measures  may  be  a  temporary  em- 
barrassment of  our  institution,  or  even  a  temporary  suspension  of  its  active  opera- 
tions. They  have  wisely  chosen  permanency  in  preference  to  a  brilliant  and  per- 
haps ephemeral  career.  It  was  decided  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, that  the  state  grant  of  Si 00,000  shall  be  funded.  This  step  will  eventuAlly 
secure  to  the  museum  an  annual  income  of  $9,000,  including  f  3,000  from  the 
Gray  fund. 

The  drag  which  weighs  us  down  now  is  in  the  accumulation  of  specimens  not  yet 
arranged,  which  to  prepare  for  future  exhibition  will  entail  upon  us  an  expt'ndi- 
tnre  of  between  $12,000  and  815,000.  But  whatever  may  come,  we  shall  stand 
permanently  in  a  position  which  we  may  be  proud  to  have  won  in  less  tlutn  two 
years.  If  we  have  not  at  present  the  means  of  gaining  new  advantages  over 
other  museums,  I  can  also  say  tliat  there  exists  no  museum  which  is  sufficiently 
endowed  to  gain  upon  us. 

At  this  moment  our  museum  is  more  than  sufficient  for  all  educational  par- 
poses,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  there  exists  outside  of  the  large  capitals  of  Eu- 
rope, a  university  provided  with  a  better  apparatus  to  teach  zoology,  and  as  yoa 
know  few  of  the  European  universities  are  in  large  cities. 

But  scientific  collections  arc  not  simply  made  to  affi>rd  the  necessary  faeilitics  to 
students :  they  should  also  be  sanctuaries  in  which  science  itself  is  adv.incing.  in 
which  new  knowledge  is  obtained  by  original  researches,  and  which  by  th«r  very 
perfection  should  be  a  standard  measure  by  which  to  test  the  scientific  culture  <^ 
a  country. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  position  of  men  of  science  in  this  country  is  not  what  it 
should  be.  I  do  not  say  that  they  do  not  enjoy  all  the  privilt»ges  of  nil  other  citi- 
xens ;  they  do  enjoy  them  fully,  the  recognition  science  receives  among  us  is 
gratifying  in  the  highest  degree. 

If  you  will  free  your  best  men  from  that  tantalizing  position,  raise  your  scien- 
tific institutions  to  a  level  with  the  foremost  in  Europe,  that  the  American  man 
of  science  may,  like  the  American  freeman,  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  when 
visiting  the  Old  World,  that  he  is  backed  by  the  Institutions  ho  leaves  at  home. 
In  so  doing,  you  will  gain  another  advantage — that  of  freeing  yourselves  from 
the  importunities  of  those  pretenders  in  science  who  surround  themselves  with  a 
fictitious  reputation,  made  up  of  newspaper  articles,  and  supported  perhaps  by  a 
correspondence  with  some  tenth-rate  scientific  men  in  Europe,  whom  nobody 
knows  in  their  native  country. 

The  founding  of  scientific  institutions  of  tho  highest  class  is  a  worthy  object  for 
the  ambition  of  an  enlightened  nation,  and  such  mstitntbns  should  be  supported 
merely  on  the  ground  that  they  are  an  unmistakable  sign  of  a  higher  culture. 
It  is  to  science  the  world  is  indebted  for  a  growing  insight  into  the  forces  of  na- 
ture— to  it  we  ovre  iVio  ^t«\.  ^vuvnveTXw^  qH  ^v^Xv^V  NUnminating  the  plan  of  the 
creation. 

The  reTelation  ^V\c\i  \b  d«wi\Ti%^BV"^  xowJitiA  twrn.  '^a  ilwftc^  ^  '^»  ^^si- 
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nomena  of  nature  can  not  foil  to  bring  his  intelligent  children  nearer  to  their 
Creator.  What  mure  elevating  indocements  could  be  mentioned  to  foster  such 
studies  ?  And  America  hast  a  rising  generation  of  scientific  students  eager  to 
enter  into  the  race  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  Let  the  community  g^ve 
them  such  institutions  of  learning  as  our  age  demands  them,  and  they  will  repay 
their  fellow-citizens  by  covering  their  country  with  scientific  glory. 

The  means  wanting  to  reach  such  a  result  are  few  and  simple:  encourage  aei- 
entific  explorations  in  every  part  of  the  world,  provide  for  the  means  of  publuhing 
the  results  so  obtained,  secure  to  your  country  Ifae  scientific  collections  of  eminent 
Aen  whom  unfavorable  circumstances  may  induce  to  part  with  their  dearly  earned 
and  precious  harvest  of  specimens,  and  never  leave  a  useful  undertaking  to  Ian- 
guish  from  want  of  support.  To  ray  young  friends  I  would  give  a  last  advice :  be 
industrious,  be  patient,  and  do  not  snatch  at  a  crown  before  you  have  fought  and 
won  your  battle ! 

ADORBSB  OF  GOT.    BANKS. 

The  original  and  somewhat  restricted  object  indicated  by  its  designation  as  a 
Museum  of  Oomparative  Zoology,  even  if  confined  in  its  action  within  the  limits 
suggested  by  the  title,  opens  an  extended  theater  for  self-sacrificing  hibor  and 
elevated  ambit'on. 

To  inve8ti<jate  and  determine  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  animal  life ; 
to  dissect  and  compare  the  organs,  through  the  agency  of  which  animals  exist ; 
to  trace  their  effect  upon  the  habits,  capacities  and  destiny  of  the  creatures  them- 
selves ;  to  arrange  them  in  groups  upon  principles  of  similarity  of  structure  and 
function  ;  to  ascertain  the  laws  that  regulate  their  distribution  over  the  earth's 
surface ;  to  show  the  services  they  render  and  the  uses  they  subserve  in  the  gen- 
eral economy  of  nature ;  their  adaptation  to  purposes,  and  their  possible  contribu- 
tion to  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  domestic  life ;  their  importance  to  com- 
merce, manufactures  and  arts ;  and  the  advantage  of  this  species  of  knowledge  in 
every  department  of  education — these  things  certainly  constitute  a  branch  of  natu- 
ral science  that  challenges  attention,  that  justifies  labor,  and  compensates  for 
great  individual  sacrifices  and  large  public  expenditures. 

But  the  name  of  the  institution,  1  apprehend,  but  faintly  indicates  the  purpotea 
or  the  expectations  of  its  founders. 

It  has  a  broader  aspect  than  brick  walls,  scientific  collections,  or  legislative 
charities  suggest  In  imagination,  at  least,  1  see  rising  before  me  a  structure  of 
Bueh  harmonious  outline  and  magnificent  proportion,  that  its  avowed  purpose 
hardly  covers  the  threshold. 

Instead  of  guarding  the  domain  of  zoological  inquiry,  it  must  penetrate  and 
■ubdue  the  three  kingdoms  of  animal,  mineral  and  vegetable  creation  ;  and  every 
step  in  its  progress  will  mark  the  bounds  of  original  attainment  and  discovery,  in 
these  allied  existences,  though  it  may  not  gather  or  preserve  all  its  evidences  of 
research. 

Whatever  exhibits  life,  whether  in  the  dullest  form  of  vegetable  creation  or  in 
the  animating  subtleness  of  sense  and  intellect,  must  attract  its  attention  and 
receive  its  knowledge. 

To  suggest  life  as  the  subject  of  contemplation  and  research,  whether  of  organio 
or  inorganic  form,  is  to  summon  the  faculties  of  man  to  the  noblest,  though  it  may 
be  a  limitless  investigation,  comprehending  the  animate  and  the  inanimate,  the 
material  and  the  immaterial,  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  all  things. 

From  contemplation  of  a  subject  so  far-reaching  and  vast,  the  mind  instinct- 
ively shrinks  from  expectation  of  compassing  an  end.  Beginnings  in  this  inquiry 
exhaust  the  subtlest  powers  of  observation  and  analysis,  and  like  Hunter,  the 
scholar,  the  philosopher,  the  Christian,  is  content  that  he  does  not  altogether  com- 
prehend the  immnculite  scheme.  ^^  Dfe,'*  he  said,  ^*  is  a  property  we  do  not 
understand — we  can  only  trace  the  necessary  stfps  leading  to  it." 

This  is  the  grand  object  of  natural  science.     It  is  the  great  cause  to  which  our 
museum  is  dedicated.     It  is  a  pursuit  that  exhausts  the  highest  capacity  and  sat- 
isfies the  noblei^t  ambition.     ^*  We  trace  the  steps  leading  to  life,"  might  well 
stand  as  the  motto  of  the  naturalist,  the  statesman,  lV\e  \^v\\oisQi^>Ev^t^>\v<^^^T\iii^9ni. 
HowioSaito  in  acitpcj  how  exhaiMtive  of  buman  power  \a  xYie  \\ii^>t>j .  •Y>aft\:^'t«Ar 
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ixation  of  the  divine  parpoae  exemplified  by  a  perfect  comprebention  of  the  gradoal 
and  ^ttematic  development  of  the  steps  leading  to  life,  would  be  as  if  some  bo* 
man  being,  coeval  in  existence  with  twice  itself,  were  permitted  to  follow  tbe 
oonrses  of  the  ages,  independent  of  the  conditions  that  ran  with  the  destiny  of 
mortals,  and  by  presence  and  suggestion  instract  the  socoessive  generations  of 
men  in  the  laws  of  organic  and  inorganic  being,  in  the  mysteries  of  animate  and 
inanimate  existences. 

What  indifferent  spectator,  that  to-day  examines  the  yet  imperfect  collectiaoB, 
Bome  of  them  too  minute  for  the  unaided  vision ;  who  that  has  acquired  an  inter- 
est by  contributing  to  its  foundation ;  who  that  comprehends  the  genius  and  pur* 
pose  of  its  master,  or  shares  in  the  enthusiasm  imparted  to  his  fdlowers,  or  the 
love  of  labor  inspired  by  his  example,  can  doubt  that  some  addition  to  that  al- 
ready known,  some  explanation  of  a  mystery  imperfectly  understood,  some  cor- 
rection of  an  error  received  as  truth,  some  new  discovery  of  the  necessary  steps 
leading  to  life,  will  be  achieved,  or  tho  wisdom  of  that  popular  impulse  which  Im 
planted  tliis  new  organism  for  tho  difTusion  of  useful  knowledge  7 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  neither  is  it  in  the  line  of  duties  assigned  to  me,  to  set 
forth  the  technical  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  natural  science. 
That  has  been  already  done  by  one  who  both  comprehends  and  illustrates  tbe 
stern  brevity  of  logic,  with  harmony  of  expression,  felicity  of  illustration,  and  a 
ravishing  accent,  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute. 

My  duties  are  completed  if  I  but  call  attention  to  tho  incidental  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  this  institution. 

It  is  hardly  to  bo  denied — and  it  were  scarce  an  advantage  if  denial  were  poni- 
ble — that  a  feeling  is  creeping  upon  the  minds  of  men  and  scholars,  not  merely 
of  indifferent  but  interested  men,  that  our  method^of  school  and  collegiate  in- 
struction are  not  in  all  respects  best  calculated  to  develop  the  superior  qualities  of 
body,  mind,  or  conscience.  It  is  a  problem  as  ancient  as  civilization,  whether 
Acquired  or  native  powers  are  more  valuable,  and  the  policy  and  theory  of  educa- 
tion or  non-education  are  sometimes  made  to  depend  upon  suppositious  advant- 
ages of  one  or  the  other  of  these  powers.  A  similar  diversity  of  opinion  grows 
out  of  what  is  called  self-culture,  as  compared  with  that  conferred  by  educational 
institutions ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  which  comes  early  in  life,  with  most  favored 
opportunity,  or  that  which  comes  limping  later,  with  such  advantages  only  as  acci- 
dent vouchsafes. 

It  is  error,  in  my  judgment,  that  identifies  education  exclusively  with  acquired 
information,  or  contrasts  acquired  capacity  with  natural  powers,  as  evincing  the 
utility  or  non-utility  of  scholastic  institutions. 

That  man  may  misapprehend  its  nature  and  abuse  its  privileges  is  apparent. 
To  regard  mere  acquisition  of  fact,  the  treasures  of  attainment  as  education ;  to 
seek  the  culture  of  the  mind  at  the  sacrifice  of  bodily  vigor ;  to  estimate  memory 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  powers  of  observation,  analysis  and  the  faculty  of  reason ; 
to  consider,  because  a  young  man  has  won  collegiate  honors,  and  is  therefore 

Sualified  for  every  pursuit  of  life,  useful  or  ornamental,  that  he  is  for  that  reaaon 
isabled  for  any  pursuit,  except  a  few  overcrowded  professions,  is  both  to  misap- 
prehend the  nature  and  abuse  the  privileges  of  true  education.  But  these  things, 
so  common  among  us ;  so  correctly  demarcating  the  line  between  what  is  ealk-a 
self-education  and  other  education,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  are  no  more  tlie 
result  of  a  true  system,  than^to  borrow  a  bill  of  fare  from  Emerson — '^  the  flesh 
of  dried  grass,  and  the  broth  of  old  shoes,^'  constitutes  high  living. 

Tho  error,  rather  of  practice  than  of  theory,  is  that  we  identify  education  with 
attainment,  and  rely  almost  exclusively  for  instruction  upon  the  contents  of  books. 
It  is  assumed  that  students  know  something  because  they  are  taught  that  other 
men  know  something.  Men  think  they  see,  when  in  foot  they  are  only  looking  on. 
If  tho  acquisition  of  facts  were  the  exclusive  object  of  education,  books  would 
be  a  safe  reliance,  provided  that  the  first  men  were  authors.  But  in  our  age,  the 
first  men  make  newspapers,  steam  engines,  arguments,  street  railways;  they 
plant  cities,  command  armies,  give  new  powers  to  empires,  solve  problems  of  life 
and  death,  have  little  time  to  read,  much  less  to  make  books. 

I  welcome  t\\c  creaVum  o^  \W  \w\»vi\jLt£v»VwiW."a«e  it  opens  to  its  students  the 
book  of  nature.  "RcAdvns^  m\i\  \vy\\atv^  wvi\vt\\ittX\aLTwV\ft^NSTCi>av!<iKWfc\W^  <ire  en- 
abled thus  to  ascurV.v\u  v^WX  vaa  Vuo>K\i>ac\oT^^«ivcv^wA\»'t^<»«\^«x  vm^^afc- 
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ooveries  and  additions  to  the  stock  of  haman  knowledge.  Obscrration  and 
comparison  are  their  reliant  powers.  When  a  student  contcmplfltcs  a  naked  stona 
placed  in  his  hand  until  he  is  able,  by  study,  to  discurer  its  laws  and  anklyze  its 
character,  new  faculties  of  mind  are  given  him,  which  our  theories  of  edacation 
rarely  or  never  contemplated. 

Mr.  Kohl  tells  us  of  a  picture  in  one  of  the  Florentine  galleries,  which  repre- 
sents a  monk  seated  in  one  of  the  cells  of  a  monastery,  intently  gazing  upcm  a 
black  letter  volume,  his  hands  resting  upon  its  pages,  ^t  a  ray  of  light  makes 
darkness  visible,  until,  from  intensity  of  study  alone,  from  his  finger's  end  gradu- 
ally breaks  a  faint  glimmer,  which  gradually  strengthens,  until  the  black  letter 
pieige  returns  the  reflection,  the  folds  of  his  garment  become  translucent,  and  the 
oell  is  filled  with  the  light  of  his  intellect 

This  is  education — the  education  of  the  Acuities.  It  proceeds  from  the  student 
to  the  work,  and  does  not  come  from  the  book  to  the  man. 

An  institution  in  which  this  theory  of  instruction  is  daily  practiced,  which  is 
ft^uented  by  students  of  the  university  and  teachers  of  the  public  schools — which 
can  not  fail  to  become  the  model  of  scientiflo  establishments  on  this  continent, 
and  will  equal,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  the  renowned  museums  of  Europe — must 
renovate  the  customs  of  other  institutions,  and  contribute  to  establish  the  true 
theory  of  mental  culture. 

Its  pupils — like  Humboldt  and  Agnssiz,  Fremont,  Arago  and  Bache — will  be- 
come a  |)art  of  the  scientific  and  intellectual  development  of  the  age,  and  each 
become  in  his  time  a  type — 

"  The  first  fiery  soul 
That  makes  a  low  name  honorable. 
They  who  take  it  by  inheritance  alone, 
Addinx  no  brightnera  to  it, 
Are  like  stars  seen  in  the  ocean, 
That  were  never  there  but  for 
Their  bright  origioaU  in  heaven.'* 

From  such  a  system  of  education,  pervading  families  as  well  as  schools  and 
colleges,  wu  may  hope  to  attain  the  highest  advantages  of  popular  intelligence — ao- 
oustomed  to  contemplate  the  subtleties  of  nature,  which,  as  Lord  Bacon  says, 
**  so  far  exceed  the  subtleties  of  sense  and  intellect ;"  our  scholars  will  avoid  the 
errors  of  the  scholastic  age,  and  our  people  escape  the  quicksands  of  prejudice  and 
error  that  have  swallowed  so  many  of  our  predecessors. 

Our  reliance  is  in  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  not  in 
constitutions  nor  in  schools,  nor  in  great  men,  alone. 

Rome  hud  her  orators  and  her  statesmen.  Greece  had  her  academies  of  learn- 
ing and  her  schools  of  philosophy.  Erudition  poured  forth  her  treasures  to  the 
multitude  in  the  groves  and  the  public  walks.  Philosophy  unburdened  her  mind 
of  its  richest  stores,  in  the  streets  and  in  the  forum.  The  great  of  the  age,  IIo- 
mer,  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Cscsar,  answered  in  person  the  many-voiced  call,  and 
spoke  face  to  face  with  the  giant  multitude.  They  had  their  constitutions  and 
their  laws,  whose  theoretic  simplicity  won  the  emnlation  of  ages.  The  sister 
arts,  poetry  and  painting,  music  and  sculpture,  hand  in  hand  with  the  lore  of  the 
schools,  and  the  progress  of  the  sciences  passed  from  perfection  to  perfection,  ap- 
proachinflf  the  standard  of  ideal  excellence  and  transcending  the  fame  of  after 
ages.  Yet  Greece  and  Rome  as  free  governments,  lasted  but  for  a  day.  The 
lair  form  of  a  fictitious  republic  arrayed  in  the  panoply  of  freedom — adorned  by 
the  elegances  of  the  arts,  and  protected  by  the  supernatural  powers  of  their  phi- 
losophy— could  not  long  withstind  decay.  The  frail  but  beauteous  vesture  could 
not  hide  her  mortality.  The  edifice  had  no  sufllioient  foundation.  The  vesture 
of  the  people — the  soul — was  wanting.  Who  does  not  pray  that  America  may 
escape  a  like  desolating  end  7  Who  does  not  welcome  an  institution,  in  the  bene- 
fits of  which  so  many  participate,  that  opens  new  avenues,  and  new  methods  for 
the  discovery  of  the  truth. 

One  word  is  due  to  personal  character.  Fourteen  years  since,  in  the  autumn 
of  1846,  a  stranger  reached  the  shores  of  America.  He  had  been  the  pupil  of 
the  first  naturalists  of  Europe ;  the  comftanion  of  its  first  men  of  science ;  the 
loved  friond  of  Cuvier  and  Ilumboldt.  The  zoophytes  of  the  coral  reefs,  the  ma- 
rine animals  of  European  seaboards,  the  summits  of  the  Alyiue  9;laQVQt%^VA!e« 
him  well;  and  all,  aUke  with  philoaophcrt  and  mWn  ce\lo^^^VC^A^vntt. 
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His  mission  here  was  to  make  himself  familiar  with  tho  nataral  history  and 
geolo^  of  this  continent,  upon  a  suggestion  of  Humboldt^  and  under  the  patron- 
age of  tho  king  of  Prussia. 

Ho  instantly  identified  himself  with  the  scientific  history  of  America,  as  before 
ho  had  been  n  part  of  that  of  Europe.  He  imparted  to  lettered  and  unlettered 
men  a  taste  f<r>r  abstruse  science.  Ho  gathered,  through  their  aid ,  the  scientific 
treasures  of  the  continent  to  himself.  He  created  the  museum  we  propose  to  in- 
augurate, and  what  is  the  most  important  act  of  this  day,  he  dedicates  himself,  his 
genius  and  his  labor  to  its  progress,  until  it  shall  surpass  every  scientific  institu- 
tion of  this  continent,  and  equal  any  in  the  world. 

As  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  by  virtue  of  the  office  I  hold,  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  acts  uf  my  administration,  in  the  name  of  the  trustei>8  represent- 
ing the  commonwealth,  the  university,  and  the  donors  ;  in  tho  presence  of  this 
assembly,  I  dedicate  the  nmseum  to  his  uses  and  the  cause  of  natural  science! 
May  it  enlist  the  c>ontinued  support  of  the  wise  and  the  affluent !  May  it  pro- 
mote learning,  and  strengthen  Christian  faith  !  May  it  honor  the  cause  of  science, 
the  commonwealth  of  Alassachusetts,  the  institutions  and  people  of  America. 

The  audience  were  dismissed  with  a  benediction  invoked  by  Rev.  Dr.  Pcabody. 
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NEW  AIDS  TO  THE  STUDY  AND  TEACHING  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  recent  appearance  of  a  new  series  of  Descriptive,  Physical,  and 
Historical  Maps,  drawn  by  Mr.  Geo.  Schrootcr,  Cbartographer  of  tlie 
American  Geographical  Society,  is  perhaps  not  unknown  to  most  of 
the  readers  of  tliis  journal.  The  merits  of  this  series  are,  however, 
so  extraordinary,  the  maps  being  so  great  an  advance  upon  all  pre- 
vious efforts  at  geographical  delineation  in  this  country,  that  we  havo 
deemed  it  our  duty,  as  the  chroniclers  and  promoters  of  educational 
progress,  to  present  an  extended  notice  and  description  of  them.  We 
believe  this  to  be  due  not  only  to  the  cause  of  sound  learning,  bat  to 
the  accomplished  geographer,  who  has  designed,  and  the  enterprising 
publishers,*  who  have  brought  out  in  such  artistic  style,  a  collection 
of  earth-pictures  destined  to  revolutionize  a  very  important  depart- 
ment of  instruction  in  our  schook  of  all  grades.  As  a  somewhat 
elaborate  notice  is  here  attempted,  the  subject  will,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  reader,  bo  treated  by  topics  which  will  be  definitely 
announced. 

What  la  Geoorapht? 

It  is,  by  most  compilers,  defined  to  be  a  description  of  the  earthVt 
surface,  and,  as  it  is  treated  in  our  current  popular  text-books,  this 
description  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  meager  details  of  political 
divisions,  with  a  smattering  of  social  and  historical  statistics,  without 
significance  or  value  to  the  learner.  It  has  been  the  bane  of  popular 
geographical  instruction,  that  it  has  been  addressed  to  the  memory 
almost  exclusively.  It  has  not  descended  to  the  causes  of  the  multi- 
tudinous facts  prcsent^id,  nor  has  it  searched  for  the  momentous  conse- 
quences of  the  physical  structure  of  the  earth's  surface.  It  has  not 
seized  "  those  incessant  mutual  actions  of  the  different  portions  of 
physical  nature  upon  each  other,  of  inorganic  nature  upon  organized 
beings,  upon  man  in  particular,  and  upon  the  successive  development 
of  human  societies.  In  a  word,  it  has  failed  to  consider  the  recipro- 
cal action  of  all  those  forces,  the  perpetual  play  of  which  constitutes 
what  may  be  called  the  life  of  the  globe,^^  It  has  forgotten  that  the 
earth  is  the  abode  of  man,  that  it  sustains  relations  to  man,  and  man 
to  it,  and  hence  it  has,  as  Guyot  expresses  it  simply,  "  coldly  anato- 

•  P.  Beid  4e  Oo.,  No.  264  C«ntl-ftVt«eV,^«^  ^«i>L. 
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mized  the  globe,  by  merely  taking  cognizance  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  various  parts  which  constitute  it." 

The  earth  is  the  grand  theater  of  all  man^s  actions,  it  is  the  plat- 
form whereon  the  great  problem  of  human  development  and  civiliza- 
tion is  to  be  solved.  And  since  the  Creator  has  placed  humanity 
upon  it  for  this  purpose,  it  is  evident  that  he  has  adapted  it  to  the 
part  it  was  designed  to  play  in  the  accomplishment  of  His  all-wise 
purposes.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  study  of  the  earth,  or  Geography, 
it  is  manifest,  should  deal  not  only  with  surface  descriptions,  but  with 
structure,  with  causes,  with  consequences.  It  should  analyze,  inter- 
pret, compare.  It  should  seek  to  know  the  influence  of  structure  and 
physical  phenomena  upon  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and,  in  short  it 
should  aim  to  learn  how  the  earth  and  its  manifold  forms  of  life,  both 
organic  and  inorganic,  are  calculated  to  promote  the  civilization  and 
happiness  of  the  race.  It  should  strive  to  teach  man  how  to  use 
these  wise  provisions  of  the  Creator,  so  as  most  effectually  to  secure 
the  end  for  which  both  they  and  he  were  created. 

A  FEW  Fkbtikent  Examples. 

It  is  well  to  know  the  boundaries  of  a  state  or  a  kingdom,  but  it  is 
^  &r  better  to  superadd  to  this  knowledge  the  relations  either  political 
or  physical  which  determined  those  boundaries.  It  is  not  generally 
understood  even  among  teachers,  and  much  less  among  the  masses  of 
the  people,  that  the  limits  of  political  divisions  are  in  most  cases 
determined  primarily  by  physical  considerations.  And  yet^  this  is  a 
&ct  full  of  instruction.  A  well-constructed  map,  one  which  superadds 
to  the  mere  forms  of  contour,  a  proper  expression  of  the  physical 
structure,  is  all  that  is  needed  to  prove  this  fact  to  a  careful  observer. 
And  how  can  we  interpret  the  great  evolutions  of  history  except  in 
the  light  of  the  physical  as  well  as  political  causes  which  generated 
them  ?  In  fact,  physical  relations  often  themselves  become  the  germs 
of  political  causes.  The  presence  of  a  gold  mine  may  lead  to  tlie  con- 
quest of  a  kingdom  by  a  covetous  neighbor,  and  hence  to  an  entire 
change  of  its  territorial  limits.  In  the  laying  out  of  states,  what  more 
than  the  presence  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  spurs  of  hills,  or  a  range  of 
mountains,  determines  the  question  of  boundary  ? 

It  is  useful  to  learn  that  rivers  abound  in  a  given  country,  and  that 
these  rivers  rise  at  certain  points,  take  certain  directions,  and  poor 
their  waters  into  certain  reservoirs.  But  it  is  vastly  more  useful  to 
inquire  how  those  rivers  came  to  be  there,  and  what  great  purposes 
they  subserve,  both  in  the  economy  of  nature  and  in  the  operations 
of  commerce.  Oi  \4\va\*  ^OT\}tv  \^  \\.  \ic^  \A».<!,b  that  a  mountain  chain 
Btretcbcs  here,  ot  \iva\,  a  n«&\,  ^a\ft«a  ^^'w^Aa  '-^j^  iss»w^\«^^x^  vst^jMA 
there,  without  a  i\iT\hw  Viio\«\^^%^  ol^(hi^\iANwswi«^^V^^  5q»^ 
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Btractures  exert  on  climate,  on  production,  on  animal  life,  and  hence 
on  the  life  of  man  ?  Why  shoald  it  not  be  known  universally,  tbit 
these  are  the  great  refrigerators  and  condensers  of  our  planet  ? ,  Why 
should  it  not  be  a  common-place  knowledge,  that  an  altitude  of  Ho 
more  than  350  feet  makes  a  difference  of  one  degree  in  the  mean 
annual  temperature?  An  altitude  of  only  1,600  feet  almost  com« 
pletely  changes  the  character  of  the  climate,  soil,  productions,  and 
hence  of  the  people  of  a  locality.  There  are  abundant  examples  of 
this  pregnant  fact  all  around  us.  Compare  the  climate,  soil,  produc- 
tions, and  people  of  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont,  with  those  of  New 
Jersey  or  Delaware.  Compare  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  with 
Georgia  and  Alabama.  Or,  what  is  more  striking,  compare  New 
England  with  the  Western  States  in  the  same  latitude. 

OOKAKIO   ImrLUBNOES. 

Is  it  more  important  to  know  that,  between  the  old  and  new  worlds, 
two  vast  oceans,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  stretch  their  broad  bosoms, 
that  they  are  respectively,  three  and  ten  thousand  miles  wide,  and 
that  the  waters  of  both  are  highly  charged  with  salt,  than  it  is  that 
they  are  instinct  with  life,  that  restless  currents  sweep  over  them  m 
nearly  all  directions,  modifying  the  climate  and  productions  of  im- 
mense territories,  facilitating  or  obstructing  the  commerce  and  inter- 
course of  nations ;  that  between  these  and  the  atmosphere,  in  currents, 
there  are  striking  coincidences  in  form  and  direction,  and  that  by  their 
mutual  play  the  purity  and  healthfulness  alike  of  air  and  sea  are  pre- 
served, and  thus  they  move  majestically  and  ceaselessly  on,  freighted 
with  priceless  blessings  to  man  ? 

These  few  examples  and  contrasts  are  perhaps  sufficient  to  show 
the  absurdity  of  prevailing  methods  of  geographical  instruction,  as 
well  as  to  indicate  that  higher  views  of  the  grand  relations  existing 
between  the  "  earth  and  man,"  which  should  be  the  central  thought 
in  all  our  studies  in  this  department.  It  is  manifest  that  geography, 
pursued  in  the  spirit  here  indicated,  which  is  the  spirit  of  Humboldt 
and  Ritter,  would  become  not  only  one  of  the  most  attractive,  but  one 
of  tlie  most  sublime  and  elevating,  not  to  say  useful  studies  in  the 
whole  range  of  scientific  inquiry. 

WhT   has  not  this   MxTHOD   PREYAILlDf 

The  chief  obstacle  to  the  prevalence  of  this  method  heretofore  has 
been  the  want  of  the  requisite  aids  coming  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Our  maps  have  been  too  strictly  confined  to  superficial  details.  They 
have  been  inaccurate,  out  of  proportion,  devoid  of  physical  representa- 
tions, badly  colored,  drawn  on  irregular  &ca\e«^  ot  wo  «(^^^  ^  ^^^^ccc^^ 
lendering  comparison  impossible.  To  study  x\ie  ^»X^  ^VOs^^  ^"SN^^^a^ 
crgtMs,  BO  to  speal^  to  investigate  H  m  t\io  W^X.  ^^  '>^^  %\MCxm^  «s^^ 
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▼aried  phenomena,  it  is  requisite  that  we  should  poasesa  ouneWes  of 
trathfnl  likenesses,  that  we  maj  seize  upon  these  phenomena  as  if  hy 
proxy,  and  hold  them  in  our  grasp  till  we  can  properly  ob8er\'e,  com- 
pare, and  characterize  them.  The  field  is  so  vast,  and  the  range  of 
our  vision  is  so  limited,  that  there  must  needs  be  reduction,  and  this 
reduction  must  be  so  skillfully  performed  as  to  preserve  all  the  essen- 
tial truthfulness  of  the  original. 

DkACRIPTION  of  THB  IiTDXPXKDEKT  SXRIXfl. 

These  maps  arc  engraved,  and  printed  on  fine  white  cambric.  The 
coloring  is  rich  and  harmonious,  striking  the  eye  most  agreeably.  The 
outlines,  and  all  the  physical  features,  such  as  the  mountain  ranges, 
the  river  systems,  and  the  desert  regions,  with  the  range  of  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  animal  and  vegetable  productions  are  presented  in 
bold  relief,  and  thus  well  calculated  to  strike  and  impress  themselves 
upon  the  mind  of  the  student.  The  scale  upon  which  they  are  drawn 
18  uniform,  so  that  we  sec  not  only  the  continental  masses,  but  all  the 
natural  features,  both  of  land  and  water,  as  well  as  the  political  divis- 
ions, in  their  actual  relative  proportions  as  to  size  and  form,  thus  ren- 
dering the  study  of  comparative  geography  possible  and  practicable. 
Associated  with  the  maps  there  are  well-executed  profiles,  admirably 
colored,  and  on  the  same  scale,  exhibiting  the  reliefs  of  the  earth,  the 
mountain  masses,  the  plateaus,  the  table-lands,  and  the  valleys  in  their 
relative  elevations  above  the  sea- level,  thus  affording  ample  means  for 
the  study  of  the  physiology  of  the  great  terrestrial  forms,  and  their 
influences  upon  the  life  of  the  globe. 

The  maps  may  be  folded,  and  the  entire  series  can  easily  be  com- 
pressed into  a  space  so  small  as  to  occupy  an  ordinary  table-drawer. 
Being  of  cloth  exclusively,  they  are  very  durable,  and  will  last  for 
twenty  years.  The  coloring  being  in  oil,  the  maps  may  be  washed  in 
soap  and  water,  without  the  least  disturbance  of  the  colors.  In  a 
word,  they  comprise,  in  respect  to  mechanical  execution,  artistic  finish, 
and  scientific  accuracy,  all  that  the  most  ardent  lover  of  geographical 
researches  could  desire,  in  the  way  of  school  aids  in  this  department 

Particular  Dmcription  of  the  Maps. 

We  begin  with  Europe,  because  it  is  the  smallest  of  the  series,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  unit  of  comparison  as  to  size.  This  map 
occupies  a  space  of  eighteen  square  feet,  being  four  and  a  half  feet 
long  and  four  feet  wide.  The  coloring  is  peculiarly  brilliant  and  rich, 
greatly  relieving  the  outlines  of  the  complicated  tissue  of  political 
divisions  w\\\cV\  \i\ak^  ui^  th\%  interesting  continent  The  river  sys- 
tems and  mowntam  eWm*  w<i  ^^\Tv^»\ft^  \\i  ^  ^Nj^^v^XiKiVi  wid  dis- 
tinct, that  to  feoe  \%  \o  \xi\\^Ne,   Tti^i  «t^\TL%\x^\^^^\iN»M^\»^Ciafc 
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The  northern  limit  of  the  vine  and  of  grain,  the  lines  of  the  annual 
temperature  of  the  freezing  point,  and  the  southern  limit  of  polar  ioe 
are  distinctly  shown,  and  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  pupils'  re- 
search, as  into  the  structure  and  history  of  that  continent,  which  plays 
so  important  a  part  in  the  march  of  civilization. 

There  are  two  sets  of  profiles  exhibiting  the  reliefs,  accompanying 
the  map  of  Europe.  Three  of  these  sections  run  from  east  to  west, 
and  the  remaining  two  extend  from  north  to  south,  and  together  they 
afford  the  most  complete  view  of  the  continent,  its  form  and  structurei 
ever  afforded  to  the  student  of  geography  in  our  country. 

Of  the  east  and  west  sections  we  have  the  northernmost  on  the 
parallel  of  00°,  extending  from  the  Shetland  Islands  eastwardly,  to 
Mt.  Konjakooski  in  the  Ural  range,  and  passing  through  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Scandinavian  hills,  elevated  about  5,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  There  is  almost  an  uninterrupted  level  from  the 
eastern  base  to  the  plains  of  Northern  Russia,  in  longitude  32°  east. 
From  this  point  the  great  plain  referred  to,  which  is  about  1,000  foet 
above  the  sea-level,  extends  to  the  Urals,  with  but  little  variation  in 
the  elevation  of  the  surface. 

The  second  section  runs  from  Land's  End  eastwardly  along  the 
parallel  of  60°,  through  the  English  Channel,  touching  the  northern 
plains  of  France  and  Belgium,  cutting  the  Erzebirge  and  Sudetes,  and 
passing  through  the  immense  plains  of  Galicia  and  Southern  Russia^ 
terminating  at  the  Caspian  sea.  The  highest  peak  of  the  Carpathians 
is  shown  in  perspective  in  the  northern  distance.  The  next  and  last 
of  the  east  and  west  profiles,  stretches  from  the  Azores  through  the 
Sierra  de  Estrella  of  Portugal,  the  Spanish  plateau,  on  which  rests 
the  city  of  Madrid,  and  the  Mediterranean,  cutting  Minorca,  Sardiniap 
the  Italian  Apennines,  Turkey,  and  the  plateaus  of  Asia  Minor,  with 
the  towering  summits  of  the  Caucasus  in  the  distance. 

The  longitudinal  sections  connect,  1st.  Cape  Matapan  in  Greece, 
with*  the  North  Cape,  affording  us  beautiful  views  of  Mts.  Elias  and 
Parnassus  in  Greece,  and  the  Balkans  in  Turkey,  and  Transylvania, 
stretching  across  the  immense  plains  of  Poland,  Finland,  and  Lap- 
land ;  2d.  Gibraltar  on  the  south,  cutting  the  Pyrenees  in  Spain,  the 
Alps  in  Switzerland,  and  the  Carpathians  in  Atlstria,  thence  stretching 
far  away  over  the  plains  of  Central  Russia,  to  the  base  of  the  Ural 
Mountains  on  the  Siberian  boundaries. 

The  sublime  contrasts  so  vividly  presented  by  these  alternations  of 
mountain,  valley,  and  plain — the  vivid  pictures  presented  of  the  great 
terrestrial  masses,  leading  the  student  to  an  investigation  of  their  func- 
tions and  uses  in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  their  rclatiowb^  ^^^vcsa^i^^ 
product'jona,  animal  Hfo,  and  the  deveVopmenl  oi  xoaxk,  ^iwi^^^^^sS^^ 
impart  a  cbarm  to  geographical  studies,  \iet^U>tox^  ^ojJtoao^T^  Sea.  ^^^^ 
history  of  our  schools. 
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Asia  akd  Pxofii.s8. 


Asia,  the  largest  and  the  most  interesting  of  the  five  great  divisions, 
18  here  represented  in  a  style  worthy  of  her  grandeur  in  physical  struc- 
ture, and  of  her  distinction  in  the  march  of  history.  Asia  was  the 
cradle  of  the  race,  and,  save  the  single  family  which  was  borne  aloft 
on  the  world  of  waters,  proved  also  to  be  its  grave.  For  thousands 
of  years  she  was  almost  the  only  theater  upon  which  the  drama  of 
human  history,  with  its  multitudinous  scenes,  events,  and  characters, 
was  being  performed.  It  is  also  the  abode  of  all  that  is  vast  and 
sublime  in  physical  structure ;  of  all  that  is  varied  and  beautiful  in 
animated  nature;  of  every  thing  that  is  "  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good 
for  food."  Properly  to  represent  her,  therefore,  in  these  great  char- 
acteristics, is  worthy  of  a  truly  noble  ambition.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Schroeter  has  given  us  two  pictures — the  map  proper,  occupying 
nearly  fifty  square  feet,  and  a  series  of  seven  grand  profiles,  covering 
about  twenty  square  feet  Tliesc  graphic  earth-pictures  it  is  difficult, 
and  hence  hazardous  to  attempt  to  describe.  No  trorrf-pictures  can 
do  them  justice.    To  be  appreciated,  they  must  be  seen. 

Passing  by  the  delineations  of  the  merely  descriptive  or  rather 
political  characteristics,  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  in  boldness  of 
outline,  and  in  harmony  and  beauty  of  coloring,  this  map  is  thus  far 
the  gem  of  the  series.  Placed  at  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  feet 
from  the  pupil,  it  serves  the  purpose  of  an  admirable  outline,  in  which 
all  the  minute  details  are  lost  in  the  distance.  But  when  within  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  of  a  class,  it  presents  an  immense  mass  of  instructive 
physical  facts,  of  the  most  varied  and  interesting  character.  Begin- 
ning on  the  north,  we  have  the  polar  ice-fields,  exhibiting  the  distri- 
bution of  the  frozen  masses  in  all  their  gradations,  from  the  closely 
formed  "  pack,"  to  the  floating  bei^  wending  their  lonely  way  to 
more  southern  climes.  Next  wq  observe  the  almost  endless  plains  of 
Northern  Siberia,  stretching  away  for  thousands  of  miles,  and  studded 
here  and  there  with  deserts,  whose  peculiar  character  is  indicated,  in 
the  drawing,  by  the  difference  in  delineation,  showing  whether  it  be 
of  the  silicious  or  wqpdy  description.  Approaching  the  southern 
border  of  this  mysterious  land,  the  magnificent  series  of  mountain- 
chains,  and  the  succession  of  vast  plateaus,  which  distinguish  Asia 
above  all  other  parts  of  the  earth,  begin  their  majestic  marches. 
First,  there  is  the  chain  of  the  Altais,  whose  highest  peak,  Bjelucha, 
18  11,000  feet  above  the  ocean.  This  is  immediately  succeeded  by 
the  plateau  of  DzoTiWgarj,\viQQ  fe^t.*^  the  Thian-Shan  chain.  Mount 
Bogdo-vola,  18,000  fe<i\i  V\^\  ^^  \>^»«^q\\«^«cA^^  \i<^TtJbLem 
basis  of  the  Quenlun,^©  ioxm^i  ^n^i^  wA^^X^vxis^t^^^w^  V8«fiOiL>s^\ 
the  chain  of  the  QuetAxm  a\.W^  ^^'^•N  ^^  ^Vw\r«^^^^^^ 
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Tubet,  11,000  and  14,000  feet,  and  finally  culminating  in  the  great 
Himalayan  chain,  1,400  miles  long,  whose  highest  peak,  Dhavalajire, 
towers  to  the  immense  altitude  of  28,070  feet,  or  more  than  Hvo  miles 
above  the  sea-level,  being  the  highest  point  of  land  yet  discovered 
upon  the  globe.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  boldness,  distinctness,  and 
beauty  with  which  these  mountain  ranges  are  delineated.  Great 
reliefs  as  they  are  upon  the  otherwise  monotonous  plain  of  the  ter* 
restrial  surface,  they  stand  out  upon  this  map  with  a  vividness  almost 
rivaling  the  reality  in  nature.  The  northern  range  of  the  camel,  the 
northern  limit  of  palms,  of  grain,  and  of  trees,  the  circuit  embracea 
within  which  the  eruptive  effects  of  the  volcano  Tombora  in  the 
island  of  Sumbarva  were  experienced  is  defined,  and  the  great  Chinese 
Wall,  and  other  interesting  historical  physical  facts  are  presented  to 
relievo  the  monotony  of  mere  descriptive  details.  But  it  is  not  until 
we  survey  the  profiles  which  accompany  this  splendid  map,  that  the 
grandeur  of  the  physical  forms  which  characterize  this  part  d  the 
world  is  fully  revealed.  Of  these  profiles,  four  extend  in  an  east  and 
west  direction,  while  the  remaining  threesare  longitudinal.  The  first 
section  begins  at  Mount  Obdorsh,  in  the  Ural  chain,  and,  following 
the  Arctic  Circle,  terminates  at  East  Cape,  in  Bhering's  Straits.  From 
the  base  of  the  Urals  to  £ast  Cape,  there  is  an  almost  uninterrupted 
plain.  The  second  section  opens  at  the  Ural  river,  in  latitude  50°,  oa 
the  west,  cutting  the  steppes  of  Kirghisz  and  Ishim,  the  Altai  rnous- 
tains,  and  passing  through  Mongolia,  Siberia,  and  Mongooria,  termi* 
nating  at  Cape  Lopatka.  After  leaving  the  steppe  of  Ishim,  the  sur- 
face assumes  an  undulating  shape,  the  mountain  summits  reaching  aa 
elevation  of  from  5,000  to  16,000  feet. 

Profile  number  three,  commences  at  the  Dardanelles,  cutting  Mount 
Ida,  5,400  feet  in  height,  Mount  Olympus  being  in  the  distance,  and 
passing  along  the  4th  parallel  through  Asia  Minor,  the  plateaus  of 
Aimcnia,  with  Mount  Ararat  in  the  distance,  1 7,300  feet  altitude,  the 
Caspian  sea,  38  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean,  thence  rising  through 
the  desert  plateau  of  Turkistan  to  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Bolordagh, 
18,000  feet,  and  finally  passing  through  the  vast  steppes  of  Chinese 
Tartary,  the  peninsula  of  Korea,  and  the  island  of  Niphon,  of  the 
Japanese  group. 

In  the  fourth  section  or  profile  we  have  exhibited  in  a  more  strik- 
ing form  than  in  any  other,  the  characteristic  structure  of  this  vast 
continent.  The  section  commences  at  Suez,  on  the  west,  and  termi** 
nates  at  Shanghi  on  the  east,  running  along  on  the  parallel  of  30^ 
north.  It  is  hero  that  the  grand  contrasts  presented  by  the  immense 
plains  of  Arabia,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  NoTllxeTii  l\i4\»s  «sA^Vw>»^NK>i^ 
the  muJtitudmou^  summits  of  tho  H\mm8&ay«a  twik^  i^^^NA\)%^Q^\f^ 
Mldtude  of  27,070  feet,  most  stnking\y  ap^^at.    HCXsm^  twi>Stf»^^B«^^^ 
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gives  ns  the  fascination  of  vast  heights  and  distances,  snch  as  are  to 
be  found  nowhere  else  on  our  planet;  but  it  affords  us  an  admirable 
illustration  of  what  is  understood  by  the  ^^  backbone  of  a  continent" 
Words  are  inadequate  to  describe  even  ihe  facsimiled  as  presented  bj 
these  splendid  views  of  nature  in  her  "grandest  moods."  To  approach 
even  a  faint  conception  of  the  reality,  these  pictures  must  be  seen  and 
studied.  By  their  aid  we  may  obtain  some  idea  of  the  sublime  emo- 
tions experienced  by  Humboldt  and  his  companions,  while  surveying 
{hose  majestic  "hills,  rock-ribbed,  and  ancieut  as  the  sun." 

Which,  as  the  poet  sings,  are  the  solemn  decorations  of  the  great 
tomb  of  man. 

The  final  east  and  west  profile  begins  at  Mecca,  in  Arabia,  and  ex- 
tnids  along  the  twentieth  parallel  to  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin.  We  are 
fhns  afforded  a  view  of  the  great  desert  of  Robar  or  Rhali,  in  Arabia, 
which  is  elevated  to  a  height  of  6,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  line  thence  passes  across  the  Arabian  Sea  to  Bombay,  cutting 
the  western  Ghauts,  the  plateau  of  Deccan,  the  eastern  Ghauts,  the 
Gulf  of  Bengal,  and  the  hi^  summits  of  farther  India.  This  section 
affords  some  fine  contrasts  of  desert  plains,  elevated  plateaus,  and 
lofty  mountains  alternating  with  stretches  of  sea  and  gulf,  and  indica- 
ting great  variety  of  structure,  as  well  as  of  climate  and  productions. 

The  two  remaining  profiles  follow  the  direction  of  the  meridian, 
the  westernmost  connecting  Ceylon  with  the  mouth  of  the  great 
River  Obe,  in  Siberia,  in  longitude  80°  cast  from  Greenwich.  The 
more  easterly  commences  at  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  and  running  along 
the  106th  meridian,  terminates  at  Cape  Cheluskin,  in  the  Arctic  Sea. 
By  the  aid  of  these  two  profiles,  the  student  is  enabled  to  obtain  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  great  laws  of  relief,  which  in  Asia  are  most 
Blrikingly  illustrated  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  As  we  study  the 
important  physical  facts  so  boldly  and  beautifully  presented  for  con- 
templation in  these  sectional  profiles,  our  only  wonder  is  that  we  have 
been  content  to  grope  about  in  darkness  after  the  truth  so  long  and 
•o  patiently.  Certain  it  is,  that  since  the  means  of  gaining  a  higher 
conception  of  the  vastness  and  grandeur  of  the  physical  forms  which 
gem  the  surface  of  our  planet  are  now  and  here  afforded  us,  they  will 
hereafter  be  deemed  indispensable  to  the  rational  pursuit  of  geograph- 
ical studies,  and  they  must  become  the  common  inheritance  of  every 
institution  of  learning,  claiming  to  be  respectable,  and  aiming  to  meet 
the  demands  of  our  time. 

We  content  ourselves  with  this  imperfect  notice  of  the  admirable 
aeries  of  Mr.  SchtoeleT.    T\me  siud  s^ace  will  not  permit  a  full  de- 
aeription  of  each,  map,  atLd.'w^i  \i«iN<i  0[iQ«fcTv'^\«<5.''^^^  ^Kso^^^^nd 
AmtL,  the  larger  numbet  oi  1t!ki^  fbfc\»,  %»  ^T<»wi>axi%^Sso^^  v(^t«^  ^\"^» 

merits  of  the  whole. 
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This  paper  can  not  be  more  appropriately  closed,  than  by  giving  the 
subjoined  brief  abstract  of  the  author's  views  in  regard  to  the  neces- 
sities of  sach  a  series  of  geographical  representations  as  is  demanded 
by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  wants  of  a  rational  system  of 
school  instruction : 

"The  construction  of  school  maps,  as  an  important  medium  of  edu- 
cation, has  not  attracted  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world  as  much 
as  the  subject  deserves. 

"1st.  The  maps  should  be  lai^e  and  freed  from  lettering;  such  can 
alone  possess  the  advantage  of  giving  true  and  bold  pictures,  undis- 
turbed by  any  thing  not  in  conformity  with  nature.  A  great  roanjr 
facts  of  physical  and  political  geography  cannot  be  explained  on  tho 
small  maps  of  a  school  atlas. 

"2d.  It  should  always  be  remembered  and  shown  in  the  projedJoOy 
that  part  of  a  globe  is  represented,  and  the  projection  should  be  ac- 
curately computed  according  to  this  principle,  and  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  compiler. 

"  3d.  As  much  detailed  information  as  possible  should  be  dven,  so 
that  the  endless  variety  of  nature  may  be  indicated,  and  the  child 
thus  induced,  with  the  assistance  of  the  teacher,  to  form  an  opinion, 
by  his  own  judgment  of  the  general  types  and  ruling  laws.  Facts 
should  serve  as  a  foundation  for  general  definitions,  and  not  be  muti- 
lated to  harmonize  with  glittering  generalities. 

"4th.  A  sound  judgment,  based  on  science  and  philosophy,  should 
direct  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  such  detailed  information. 

"oth.  The  execution  should  be  bold  and  distinct,  performed  with 
artistic  taste  and  skill,  so  as  to  make  the  maps  approach  the  eflfect  of 
a  picture. 

"6tli.  Coloring,  too  often  neglected,  should  be  carefully  arranged 
and  tastefully  executed.  The  impression  of  colors  on  a  child's  mmd 
exceeds  in  duration  and  intensity,  by  far,  that  of  monochromatic 
drawings, — which  fact  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

"7th.  Thev  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  enable  the  teacher  to 
use  an^  of  the  numerous  excellent  text-books  published,  and  not  be 
dependent  upon  any  particular  system. 

"8th.  A  uniform  scale  should  be  adopted  for  the  corresponding 
maps;  the  utility  and  necessity  of  this  will  be  apparent  to  all  practical 
teachers. 

"9th.  Judiciously  selected  and  executed  profiles  (of  a  uniform  scale), 
illustrating  physical  geography,  should  accompany  each  map." 

In  conformity  with  these  principles,  the  "Independent  Series  of 
Outline,  Descriptive,  Physical,  and  Historical  Maps"  have  been  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Schroeter. 

Tlic  scries  consists  of  one  set  of  seventeen  maps,  averaging  about 
thirty -six  square  feet,  and  a  smaller  set  of  ten  maps,  averaging  about 
nine  square  feet.  w,  f.  f» 
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^DC7CATI0NAX,  UIU  OF  THB  ITBBKOIOOPI. 

The  command  whioh  man  is  acqairing  over  nature  is  one  of  the  remarkable 
features  of  our  time.    He  is  penetrating  into  her  secret  processes,  and  leamiog 
the  laws  and  methods  of  her  workings,  with  a  success  that  outrivals  the  dreams 
of  the  alchemists.    From  year  to  year,  he  is  drawing  her  mighty  power  intu  his 
service,  and  making  her  to  achieve  for  him  results  that  seem  almost  magical.    He 
.  binds,  down  steam  to  be  the  drudge  in  his  workshops ;  he  nuikea  electricity  his 
messenger  from  continent  to  continent ;  and  now  he  is  constraining  the  light  to 
be  his  draughtsman,  and  to  sketch  with  an  etherial  pencil,  all  that  is  most  beauti- 
.  fnl  or  sublime  in  the  outward  world.    The  Daguerreotype  in  its  various  roodi6ca- 
tions,  catches  and  makes  durable  the  ever-changing  eipression  of  the  hnman  £Me, 
■  the  landscape,  and  whatever  is  most  striking  in  nature ;  and  now  comes  the 
Stereoscope,  and  in  tlie  words  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  "  reproduces  in  all  their 
roundness  and  prominence  the  objects  and  the  scenes  themselves.''      This  is  the 
charncteristio  of  this  wonderful  instrument,  that  it  gives  the  solidity  of  nature  to 
whatever  it  represents,  so  that  we  see  it,  not  as  on  a  plane  sarlaoe,  as  in  pictures, 
but  standing  out  with  life-like  distinctness.     It  is  especially  adapted  to  sculpture 
and  architecture,  which  it  has  the  power  of  bringing  before  the  eye  with  the  ut- 
most exactness  and  vividness.    Nothing  can  be  more  true  to  nature  than  such 
views  as  the  Ruins  of  Kamak,  the  winter  scenes  at  Niagara,  (which  in  their  icy 
fixedness  are  more  like  architecture  tlrnn  kindscape,)  and  the  Statuary  of 'the  Vati- 
can.    It  is  the  best  substitute  hitherto  discovered,  and  we  might  almost  say  that 
it  is  the  best  possible  substitute  for  foreign  travel ;  and  it  enabkw  us  to  fill  our  par- 
lors and  our  schools  with  the  noblest  treasures,  both  of  Art  and  Nature,  and  stndy 
them  at  our  leisure,  coming  back  to  them,  from  time  to  time,  until  we  have  mastered 
every  feature,  as  no  traveler  on  the  wing  can  do. 

As  a  help  in  our  schools  to  the  study  of  Geography  and  History,  and  the  rodi- 
ments  of  the  Fine  Arts,  it  seems  to  us  invaluable.  It  will  give  a  far  more  aoea- 
rate  knowledge  of  localities,  buildings,  statues,  (fee,  than  any  mere  verbal  descrip- 
tion can  ever  do ;  while  as  a  means  of  educating  the  mind  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful,  it  pan  not  but  be  very  usefol.  From  the  map  to  the  globe  was  a  great 
step ;  then  to  maps  and  globes  with  raised  surfaces  exhibiting  the  contour  of  the 
earth's  face — its  mountains  and  valleys  and  table  lands ;  and  now  the  Stereoscope 
supplies  what  was  still  lacking,  and  takes  the  separate  objects  and  bridle  tbeui 
before  us  in  all  the  distinctiveness  and  prominence  of  reality  and  life. 

These  reflections  on  the  Educational  Uses  of  the  Stereoscope  are  saggesled 
by  a  recent  opportunity  we  have  enjoyed  of  examining  a  series  of  views  seleeled 
from  the  immense  collection  of  the  London  Stereo»copie  Company^  5d4  Brood- 
way.  The  pleasure  and  advantages  of  former  travels  have  been  renewed,  the 
fading  recollections  of  churches,  palaces,  monuments,  and  pictures,  have  been  re- 
Tived ;  and  our  knowkdge  of  the  ^  homes  and  haunts  of  genius,"  and  of  dbtant 
aoenea  and  objects  of  art,  of  living  persons,  and  the  ruins  of  Ninevah,  E^^^  ""^ 
Palestine,  which  we  have  never  had,  and  never  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  in  person,  has  been  greatly  extended  by  this  quiet  examination.  Every 
house  and  every  school  should  have  a  Stereoscope  and  selection  from  the  views  of 
this  Company. 

Instruments  can  be  had,  of  any  price ;  and  as  the  views  manufiustiiri'td  by 
diflercnt  companies  are  a\\  on  V\kQ  «sxu^  «qo1q^  the  same  instrument  will  answer 
for  any  number  oC  Vie^a.  TV\e«a\M^eBaEk\M  «iLNiesA»^lracQL^wt>A^^!tt^ia  ballad 
for  to  illustrate  Afferent  iladiea^asxdL  va^^««^\a  «A  VsNKMsfti. 
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OXDICATION  OP  THX   BVIRITT  ICHOOL-HOUSK. 

The  new  Bohool-building  erected  on  Northampton  street,  named  the  Ererett 
Sohool'hoDse,  in  honor  of  that  distinguished  orator  and  friend  of  education,  was 
formally  dedicated  on  the  17th  of  September,  by  the  neual  exercises,  which  took 
place  in  the  largo  upper  hall  of  the  building.  This  bnilding,  which  is  erected  on 
a  plan  which  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  other  school-buildings,  is  finished 
and  furnished  throughout  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  in  all  respects  may  be 
regarded  as  a  model  Boston  school-house.  The  first  floor  over  the  heating  appa- 
ratus is  fire-proof,^  an  improvement  which  will  be  adopted  in  regard  to  the  houses 
hereafter  constructed. 

The  platform  was  occupied  by  His  Honor  Mayor  Lincoln  and  the  members  of 
the  City  Government,  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  President  Felton,  Hon.  Robert  C. 
Winthrop,  Rev.  Dr.  Putnam,  Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  and  others. 

The  exercises  commenced  with  chanting  "  The  Lord^s  Prayer,''  by  the  pupils. 
Rev.  D.  C.  Eddy  then  read  selections  from  the  Scriptures,  after  which  a  prayer 
was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Burroughs.  A  commemorative  song,  written  for  the 
occasion  by  Mr.  Rufus  Lcighton,  was  sung.  Alderman  Bailey,  Chairman  of  the 
Building  Committee,  then  delivered  the  keys  of  the  school-honse  to  Mayor  Lin- 
eoln,  who  responded  briefly  to  the  remarks  of  Alderman  Bailey,  and  then  handed 
the  keys  to  Mr.  £.  F.  Thayer,  Chairman  of  the  local  School  Committee.  Mr. 
Thayer  made  a  few  remarks  and  presented  the  keys  to  Mr.  George  B.  Hyde, 
Principal  of  the  Everett  School.  A  dedicatory  hymn,  written  for  the  occasion  by 
Mr.  Wm.  T.  Adams,  was  sung  by  the  pupils.  Mr.  Everett  was  then  introduced 
by  the  Chairman,  and  made  tlie  following  address  :— 

ADDRESS  or  XDWABD  XVXBXTT. 

Mr.  Chairman : — ^Yon  will  easily  believe  that  I  feel  a  peculiar  interest  in  the 
occasion  that  has  called  us  together.  The  dedication  of  a  new  first  class  scliool- 
house  is  at  all  times  an  event  of  far  greater  importance  to  the  welfive  of  the 
community  than  many  of  the  occurrences  which  at  the  time  attract  much  more 
of  the  public  attention,  and  fill  a  larger  space  in  the  poges  of  history.  The  house 
which  we  this  day  dedicate  is  to  be  occupied  by  a  school  which  had  already,  as 
the  Dwight  sch(K>l  for  girU,  established  an  enviable  reputation  among  the  enter 
institutions.  It  is  now,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  growth  of  this  part  of  the 
city,  transferred,  with  the  happiest  prospects,  to  this  new,  spacious  and  admirably 
arranged  building — a  model  school-house,  fit  for  the  reception  of  a  model  school. 
I  hope,  as  a  friend  to  eduoatbn  from  my  youth  up,  I  should  duly  appreciate  the 
importance  of  such  an  event ;  but  you  have  kindly  given  me  a  reason — to  the 
.strength  of  which  it  would  be  affectation  to  seem  insensible— for  taking  a  peculiar 
interest  in  this  day's  ceremonial. 

One  of  the  highest  honors  which  can  be  paid  to  an  individuals-one  of  the  most 
enviable  tokens  of  the  good  opinion  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives — is  to 
connect  his  name  with  some  permanent  material  object,  some  scientific  discovery, 
some  achievement  in  art,  some  beneficent  institution,  with  reference  to  which,  by 
word  or  by  deed,  he  may  be  thought  to  have  deserved  well  of  his  fellow-men. 
Hundreds  of  towns  and  cities  on  the  continent  recall  the  memory  of  the  great 
and  good  men,  who,  in  peace  and  in  war,  founded  and  sustained  the  liberties  and 
rights  of  the  country.  Science  gives  the  name  of  the  astronomer  to  the  comet, 
whose  periodical  return  he  has  ascertained.  Botany  commemorates  Jier  votaries, 
in  the  flowers,  and  the  trees — the  Kalmias,  the  Dahlias,  the  Robinias — which  they 
;  first  discovered  and  described.  The  fossil  relics  of  the  elder  world  are  designated 
by  the  names  of  the  geologists  who  first  exhumed  them  from  their  adamantine 
graves ;  and  we  can  not  but  feel  that  one  of  the  strongest  instincts  of  our  nature 
is  gratified  by  these  associations. 

But  what  are  these  lifeless,  soalless  •obstanoei^libiiM  TOaLVs^\niw\iWi»s^\»3g^«sb^ 
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the  heavens  above,  or  the  earth  beneath^the  vaporom  oomet,  the  ttAing  flower, 
the  extinct  animal,  whose  ver}'  skeleton  is  turncSd  into  stone— compared  with  so 
institution  like  this — a  living  foantain  of  eternal  light,  a  flower  garden  planted  in 
each  succeeding  year,  with  germs  of  undying  growth  ;  a  nursery,  beneath  whose 
fostering  wings  so  many  immortal  spirits  shall  be  trained  up  in  the  paths  of  doty, 
usefulness,  and  happiness  *,  and  in  which  you  permit  me  to  hope  that  my  poor 
name  will  be  kindly  remembered,  as  long  as  the  schools  of  Boston  shall  retain 
their  name  and  their  praise  in  the  land ;  and  that  I  am  well  aware  will  be  as  kiof 
as  Boston  herself  shall  retain  her  place  on  the  earth's  surfiice ;  ibr  as  long  as  thert 
is  a  city  council  to  appropriate  a  dollar,  or  a  treasurer  to  pay  it,  I  am  sore  it  wiU 
be  voted  and  paid  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  Devoted  for  a  pretty  long  life  to 
the  public  service,  in  a  variety  of  pursuits  and  occupations,  laboring,  I  know  1  may 
say  diligently,  and  I  hope  I  may  odd,  though  sometimes  with  erring  judgment, 
yet  always  with  honest  purpose,  for  the  public  good,  at  home  and  abroad,  I  fraokly 
own,  sir,  th.it  no  public  honor,  compliment,  or  reward,  which  has  ever  fiillen  to 
my  lot,  has  given  me  greater  pleasure  than  the  association  of  my  name  with  uoe 
of  these  noble  public  schools  of  Boston. 

They  are  indeed,  sir,  the  just  pride  and  boast  of  our  ancient  metropolis,  and  it 
is  with  great  propriety  that  you  select  the  17th  of  September  for  the  dedication  of 
a  new  school-house.  As  the  corporate  existence  of  the  city  datett  from  tliat  day, 
so  nothing  can  contribute  more  to  ita  continued  prosperous  growth — to  its  per- 
petuated life — than  the  organization  of  one  of  these  admirable  institutions.  What 
offering  to  our  beloved  city,  on  this  its  two  hundred  and  thirtieth  birthday,  csn  we 
present  to  her  more  appropriate,  more  welcome,  more  auspices  of  good,  than  the 
means  of  educating  eight  hundred  of  her  daughters  ?  Nor  is  it  the  birthday  of 
our  city  alone.  On  this  day,  seventy-three  years  ago,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  went  forth  to  the  people  from  the  hand  of  the  peerless  chief,  who, 
whether  in  war  or  in  peace,  commanded  all  their  respect  and  united  all  their 
afi*ection.  The  best,  the  only  hope  under  Providence,  that  we  may  k»ng  enjoy, 
we  and  our  children,  the  blessing  which  it  secures  to  us  as  a  united,  happy,  and 
prosperous  people,  is  in  the  intelligence,  virtue,  and  enlightened  patriotism  of 
which  these  free  schools  are  the  great  living  fountain. 

Wc  are  accused  sometimes  by  our  brethren  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
by  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  with  being  a  little  given  to  st-lf- 
laudation.  I  don't  think  that  the  worst  fault  of  a  community,  though  it  may  be 
carried  too  far  for  good  taste.  But  it  implies  at  least  the  possession  of  somethinf , 
which  wc  not  only  ourselves  think  worthy  of  praise,  but  which  we  have  reason 
to  believe  is  held  in  esteem  by  others.  For  I  really  do  not  think  we  habttuolly 
over- praise  the  common  schools  of  Boston.  Not  that  they  are  perfect ;  notbiog 
human  is  perfect .  but  I  must  think  it  as  liberal,  comprehensive  and  efiicieot  a 
system,  as  the  imperfection  of  human  affairs  admits.  It  aims  to  give  to  the  entire 
population  of  both  sexes  a  thorough  education  in  all  the  useful  branches  of  knowl- 
edge. If  there  is  a  class  in  the  community  so  low  that  the  system  does  not  ^ 
down  to  them,  it  is  for  causes  which  no  system,  established  by  municipal  authority 
in  a  free  country,  can  overcome.  In  all  cities  as  large  as  Boston,  there  most  be 
some  hundreds  of  unhappy  children,  such  as  those  to  whom  I  alluded  last  Sstar- 
day,  (it  makes  one^s  heart  bleed  to  seo  them,)  whose  wretched  parents  prdier 
sending  them  into  the  streets  to  t>eg,  to  gather  chips,  to  peddle  lozenges  and  news- 
papers, rather  than  to  send  them  to  school.  But  with  reasonable  coOperatkni  on 
the  part  of  the  parents,  the  city  does  certainly,  as  I  have  said,  provide  the  means 
by  which  a  thorough  education,  in  all  the  elementary  branches  of  useful  knowI> 
edge,  may  be  attained  by  all  her  children. 

The  cost  at  which  this  end  is  obtained,  bears  witness  to  the  liberality  of  the 
city.  I  perceive  by  the  Auditor's  report,  that,  for  the  last  flnancial  year,  the  ex- 
penditure on  the  schools,  exclusive  of  school- houses,  amounted  to  $373.668.61 ; 
for  school-bouses,  |144,'202.67,  making  a  total  of  i517,371.28--$17,37l  ©vera 
half  a  million  of  dollars  for  a  single  year,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  is,  in  pro- 
portion to  our  population,  a  krger  expenditure  for  the  purposes  of  educotioii  this 
IS  made  by  any  city  or  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

The  sohool-housc^  whose  dedication  we  are  assembled  to  witness,  is  for  the  ae- 
oommodation  of  a  g^^Va  «c\\oo\*^  «x^^  ^>&  ^vc^^oKfin^aaBiOA  seema  to  invHo  a  few 
words  on  femaW  eduQa^jMm. 
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There  is  a  good  deal  of  disciusion  at  the  present  day  on  the  subjeet  of  Wo- 
men^s  Rights  and  her  education.  No  one  would  be  willing  to  allow  that  he 
wished  to  deprive  them  of  their  rights,  and  the  only  difficulty  seems  to  be  to 
•ettle  what  their  rights  are.  The  citizens  of  Boston,  acting  by  their  municipal 
representatives,  have  long  since  undertaken  to  answer  this  question  iu  a  prac- 
tioU  way,  as  far  as  a  city  government  can  do  it,  by  admitting  the  right  of  the 
girls  to  have,  at  the  public  expense,  as  good  an  education  as  the  boys.  It  is  not 
in  the  power  of  the  city  to  amend  our  constitutions,  so  as  to  extend  political  privi- 
leges to  the  gentler  sex,  nor  to  alter  the  legislation  which  regulates  the  rights 
of  property.  But  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  city  to  withhold  or  to  grant  equal 
privileges  of  education ;  and  it  has  decided  that  the  free  grammar  schools  of 
Boston  should  be  open  alike  to  boys  and  girls.  This  seems  to  me  not  only  a 
recognition  at  the  outset  of  the  most  important  of  Women's  Rights,  vix.,  equal 
participation  in  these  institutions,  but  the  best  guaranty  that  if  in  any  thing  else 
the  sex  is  unjustly  or  unfairly  dealt  with,  the  remedy  will  oome  in  due  time. 
With  the  acknowledged  equality  of  woman  in  general  intellectual  endowments, 
though  tending  in  either  sex  to  an  appropriate  development,  with  her  admitted 
■aperiority  to  man  in  tact,  sensibility,  physical  and  moral  endurance,  quickness 
of  perception,  and  power  of  accommodation  to  circumstances,  eive  her  for  two 
or  three  generations  equal  advantages  of  mental  culture,  and  the  lords  of  crea- 
tion will  have  to  carry  more  guns  than  they  do  at  present,  to  keep  her  out  of  the 
enjoyment  of  any  thing  which  sound  reasoning  and  fair  experiment  shall  show  to 
be  of  her  rights. 

I  have,  however,  strong  doubts  whether,  tried  by  this  test,  the  result  would  be 
a  partic'pation  in  the  performance  of  the  political  duties  which  the  experience 
of  the  human  race,  in  all  ages,  has  nearly  confined  to  the  coarser  sex.  I  do  not 
rest  this  opinion  solely  on  the  fact  that  these  duties  do  not  seem  congenial  with 
the  superior  delicacy  of  woman,  or  compatible  with  the  occupations  which  nature 
ass'gns  to  her  in  the  domestio  sphere.  I  think  it  would  be  found,  on  trial,  that 
nothing  would  be  gained — ^nothing  changed  for  the  better — by  putting  the  sexes 
on  the  fame  footing,  with  respect,  for  instance,  to  the  right  of  suffrage.  Whether 
the  wivej  and  sisters  agreed  with  the  husbands  and  brothers,  or  differed  from 
them— as  this  agreement  or  difference  would,  in  the  long  run,  exist  equally  in  all 
parties — the  result  would  be  the  same  as  at  present.  So,  too,  whether  the  wife 
of  the  husband  had  the  stronger  will,  and  so  dictated  the  other's  vote,  as  this, 
also,  would  be  the  same  on  all  sides,  the  result  would  not  be  affected.  So  that  it 
would  bo  likely  to  turn  out  that  the  present  arrangement,  by  which  the  men  do 
the  electioneering  and  the  voting  for  both  sexes,  is  a  species  of  representation 
whioh  promotes  the  oonvenience  of  all  and  does  injustice  to  none. 

Meantime  for  all  the  great  desirable  objects  of  life,  the  possession  of  equal  ad- 
▼antages  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  is  of  vastly  greater  importance  than 
the  participation  of  political  power.  There  are  three  great  objects  of  pursuit  on 
earth — well-being,  or  happiness  for  ourselves  and  families ;  innuence  and  control 
over  others ;  and  a  good  name  with  our  fellow-men,  while  we  live  and  when  we 
are  gone.  Who  needs  be  told,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  a  good 
education  is  not  indeed  a  sure,  but  by  far  the  most  likely  means  of  obtaining  all 
the  ends  which  constitute  material  prosperity,  competence,  position,  establishment 
in  life;  and  that  it  also  opens  the  purest  sourceti  of  enjoyment  The  happiest 
oondition  of  human  existence  is  unquestionably  to  be  found  in  the  domestio  circle 
of  what  may  be  called  the  middle  condition  of  society,  in  a  family  harmoniously 
united  in  the  cultivation  and  enjoyment  of  the  innocent  and  rational  pleasures 
of  literature,  art  and  refined  intercourse,  equally  removed  from  the  grandeurs 
and  the  straits  of  society.  These  innocent  and  rational  pleasures,  and  this  solid 
happiness,  are  made  equally  accessible  to  both  sexes  by  onr  admirable  school 
system. 

Then  for  influence  over  others,  as  it  depends  much  more  on  personal  qualities 
than  on  official  prerogative,  equality  of  education  furnishes  the  amplest  means 
of  equal  ascendency.     It  is  the  mental   and  moral  forces,  not  political  power, 
which  mainly  govern  the  world.     It  is  but  a  few  yeaxs  lAXiQ^  >^<b >^t«^  ^ge^^NR^ 
powers  ia  Europe,  two  on  one  side  and  one  on  tikQ  oVYi^t^ciii^g&i^g^m^^ftA^ 
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itruggle  with  each  other  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  Tarkish  empire ;  three  Chri»- 
tian  powers  stralDiDg  every  nerve,  the  one  to  overthrow,  the  two  others  to  up- 
hold the  once  great  and  formidable,  bat  now  decaying  and  effete  Mobamrofdaa 
despotism  of  Western  Asia.  Not  less  than  half  a  million  of  men  were  con- 
centrated in  the  Crimea,  and  all  the  military  talent  of  the  age  was  called  forth 
in  the  contest  7  And  who  bore  off  the  acknowledged  palm  of  energy,  nseful- 
ness  and  real  power  in  that  tremendous  contest.  Not  emperors  and  kings,  wi 
generals,  admirals  or  engineers,  lannching  from  impregnable  fortn-wes  and  blaz- 
ing intrenehments,  the  three-bolted  thanders  of  war.  No,  hot  an  English  girl, 
bred  up  in  the  privacy  of  domtistio  life,  and  appearing  on  that  dread  stage  of 
human  action  and  suffering,  in  no  higher  character  than  that  of  a  nurse. 

And  then  for  fame,  to  which,  by  a  natural  instinct,  the  ingenuous  soul  aspires: 

**— —  Tlie  spur  which  the  clear  apirit  doth  imue, 
(The  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind.) 
To  scorn  delight*  and  live  laborious  dayi**^ 

need  I  say,  that  the  surest  path  to  a  reputation  for  the  mass  of  mankind  is  by  intel- 
lectual improvement;  and  that  in  this  respect,  therefore,  our  school  system 
places  the  sexes  on  an  equality.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  spectacle  presented 
by  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  Augustan  age  of  France,  rich  in  the  brightest 
names  of  her  literature,  philosophy,  politics  and  war — ^Pascal,  Descartes,  Cor- 
neilie,  Rnoine,  Lafontaine,  Moliere,  Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Bourdaloue,  Maasilk>a, 
Colbert,  Conde,  Turenne,  Catinat.  Among  all  these  illufttrions  names  there  is 
not  one  that  shines  with  a  brighter  or  purer  ray  than  Madame  de  Sevigne ;  not 
one  whose  writings  are  more  extensively  read  by  posterity ;  not  one  in  whose 
domestic  life  and  personal  character  all  future  ages  will  probably  take  a  deeper 
interest..  The  other  distinguished  individuals  whom  I  have  mentioned,  we  re- 
gard with  cold  admiration,  as  personages  in  the  great  drama  of  history.  We 
feel  as  if  Madame  de  Sevigne  belonged  to  our  own  families.  The  familiar  letters 
principally  to  her  daughter,  written  by  this  virtuous  and  accomplished  woman, 
who  preserved  her  purity  in  a  licentious  court,  who  thought  with  vigor  and  wrote 
with  simplicity,  earnestness,  and  true  wit  in  a  pedantic  and  affected  age,  have 
given  her  a  place  among  the  celebrities  of  France,  which  the  most  distinguished 
of  them  might  envy. 

Apart  then,  girls,  from  a  preparation  for  the  pursuits,  duties,  and  enjoymenti 
of  life,  which  more  especially  pertain  to  your  sex,  in  the  presi*nt  oi*gnni2ation  of 
society,  you  possess  in  these  advantages  of  education  the  means  of  usefulness  and 
(if  that  be  an  object)  of  reputation,  wjiich,  without  these,  would  be,  in  a  great 
degree,  monopolized  by  the  stronger  sex.  The  keys  of  knowledge  are  plaeed  in 
your  hands,  from  its  elemental  principles  up  to  the  higher  branches  of  osefol 
learning.  These,  however,  are  topics  too  familiar  on  these  occasioDs  to  be  dwelt 
upon,  and  I  will  conclude  by  offering  you  my  best  wishes,  tliat  the  reputatina 
already  acquired  by  the  Dwight  School  for  girls  may  be  maintained  under  the 
new  organisation  ;  that  your  improvement  may  be  proportioned  to  your  advant- 
ages ;  that  your  progress  may  equal  the  warmest  wishes  of  your  teachers,  pa- 
rents, and  friends ;  and  that  you  may  grow  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  best  bless- 
ings of  this  world,  and  the  brightest  and  highest  hopes  of  the  world  to  come. 

TUB  LOWE   ntLNTINO   PaBSS  AND  OFFICE. 

Among  the  useful  appliances  of  a  large  educational  establishment,  or  of  a 
Family  School,  we  should  name  ^^Tke  Lowe  Printing  and  Letter-ffpng 
Prets^^^  with  an  outfit  of  Compoftn^  Sticky  Ctue  and  Font  of  Type,  Ink  RolUr^ 
Blocks  and  Bearer Sy  Can  of  Ink^  ^e^  which  can  be  got  of  the  Lows  Press  Co., 
No.  13  Water  street,  Boston,  for  943.  We  know  of  no  better  school  than  sodi 
a  printing  office  for  acquiring  the  habit  of  correct  spelling,  capitalisation,  punctua- 
tion, and  paragraphing,  while  the  pupils  are  printing  Circulars,  Questions  for  the 
daily,  weekly,  or  quarterly  examinations,  Catalogues,  and  Blanks  of  various  kinds 
for  the  use  of  the  schooX^  ot  «^  Moxi^iUl^  Pa^er  for  the  amusement  and  improve- 
ment of  the  QontTibuioTa  Vu  omnvoiu^JkOTi. 
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